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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



One of the first teachers of the 
deaf and dumb was Bonet, a priest, 
secretary to the constable of Castile. 
He undertook the tuition of his 
^younger brother, who had lost the 
aense of hearing at two years of age ; 
and he published an account of his 
System in 1620, at Madrid. Amman, 
a Swiss pb^rsician, Was the next sys- 
tematic writer on this subject tie 
printed at Amsterdam a treatise in 
Latin, about 1692, intltled Surdus 
hquen9\ Wailis, a few years after- 
ward, published hn Method of In- 
structing Persons who were Deaf 
and Dumb, in Britain ; and he was 
followed by Holder, Dalgamo, and 
Bulwer, 

In recent times, this art has been 
exercised in Paris by fether Vanm 
and Mr. Perreire ; in Leipsick by 
Mr. Heinich ; in London by Mr. 
Baker ; and in Edmburgh by Mr. 
Braid wood. .. 

By a contingency, such as destines 
multitudes to particular studies or 
avocations, the abbe de I'Epee en- 
;gagcd in it. Van in had under his 
tuition two youi^ ladies, who were 
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twin sisters, both having the misfor- 
tune of deafness and dumbness. 
Death soon deprived them of hb 
lessons; and as an instructor to sup- 
ply his place was sought for in vain, 
the abbe de TEpee undertook to con- 
tinue their education. The contem- 
plation of their condition excited his 
tenderness,' and his tenderness in- 
flamed his philanthropy towards ^1 
in the same afflicting circumstances. 
His mind, thus turned to the subject, 
was, by degrees, wholly absorbed in 
it; till, at last, incited by religion 
and humanitv, he dedicated himself 
entirely to their tuition. He insti- 
tuted a seminary, in which he ro^ 
ceived as many of the deaf and 
Dumb as he could superintend, and 
he formed preceptors to teach thote 
in distant parts. The number of 
his scholars grew to upwards of 
sixty ; and, as the fame of his ope- 
rations extendeci, persons from Ger- 
many, from Switzerland, from Spain, 
and from Holland, came to Paris to 
be initiated in the method he prac- 
tised, and transfer it to their several 
countries, 

I 
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The philaothropic exertions of 
this excellent man, in behalf of his 
unfortunate pupils, were unwearied. 
The greatest part of his income was 
appropriated to their support, and 
he refused pecuniary assistance in 
every shape ; of which the following 
is a remarkable instance. 

When the Russian ambassador at 
Paris made the abbe a visit, in the 
year 1780, he ofiered him a present 
m money proportioned to the cus- 
tomary magnificence of the empress. 
ITiis the abbe declined to accept, 
saying, he never received gold from 
any one ; but that since his labours 
^had obtained him the esteem of the 
empress, he begged she would send 
a deaf and dumb person to him to 
be educated, which he should deem 
a more flattering mark of her dis- 
tinction. 

An asylum for the support and 
education of the deaf and dumb chil- 
dren of the poor, was instituted in 
1792, in the Grange road, Bermond- 
sey, under the patronage of the 
marquis of Buckingham, a nobleman 
whose encouragement of literature 
and the fine arts hath justly entitled 
him to the reputation of taste and 
knowledge, as this office has done to 
the superior character of philan- 
thropy. Of this asylum, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, member for Southwark, is the 
treasurer ; the Rev. Mr. Mason, of 
Bermondsey, the secretary ; and Mr. 
Watson, formerly the assistant to 
Mr. Braidwood, the zealous and in- 
dustrious teacher. 

The abbe de TEpee gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the method he pur- 
sues with his pupils. 

It is not by the mere pronuncia- 
tion of words, in any language, that 
we are taught their signification : 
the words doory window^ &c in our 
own might have been repeated to us 
hundreds of times, in vain: we 
should never have attached an idea 
to them, had not the objects desig- 
nated by these names been shown to 
us at the same time. A sign of the 
band or of the eye has been the sole 
, jnean by which we learned to unite 
the idea of these objects with the 
sounds that struck our ear. When- 



ever we heard these sounds, the 
same ideas arose in our mindly be- 
cause we recollected the signs made 
to us when they were pronounced. 

Exactly simiUr must be our mea- 
sures with the deaf and dumb. — 
Their tuition commences with teach- 
ing them a manual alphabet, such 
as boys at school make use of to hold 
conversation at one end of a form 
with their companions at the other. 
The various figures of these letters 
strike forcibly the eyes of deaf and 
dumb persons, who no more confound 
them than we confound the various 
sounds that strike our ears. 

We next write m large charac- 
ters with a white crayon, opon a 
black table, these two words, the 
door^ and we show them the door. 
They immediately apply their ma- 
nual alphabet five or six times to 
each ot the letters composing the 
word door^ they spell it with their 
fingers, and impress on their memo- 
ry the number of letters and arrange- 
ment of them ; this done, they efl&ce^ 
the word, and, taking the crayon 
themselves, write it down in cha- 
racters, no matter whether well or 
ill formed; afterwards they will 
write it as often as you show them 
the same object 

It will be the same with respect 
to every thing else pointed out to 
them, the name being previously 
written down ; which being first on 
the table, in large characters, may 
afterwards be inscribed in charac- 
ters of ordinary size, upon^fierent 
cards; and these being given to 
them, tliey amuse themselves in ex- 
amining one another's proficiency, 
and ridicule those that blunder. 
Experience has manifested that a 
deal and dumb person possessing 
any mental powers will acauire, by 
this method, upwards of eighty 
words in less than three days. 

Take some cards having suitable 
inscriptions, and deliver Uiem one 
by one to your pupil ; he will carry 
his hand successively to every part 
of .his body conformably to the name 
on the card delivered to him. Mix 
and shufBe the cards as you please; 
be will make no mistake i or if you 
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chuse to write down an^ of these 
names on the table, yoa will see him, 
in like manner, distinguish with his 
finger every object whose name is 
so ofl^red him ; and thus clearly 
prove that he CQm|>rehend8 the 
meaning of every one. 

By this process the pupil will ob- 
tain, in very few days, a knowledge 
of an the words which express the 
different parts of our frame, from 
head to fixH, as well as of those that 
express the various objects which 
surround us, on being property 
pointed out to him as you write their 
name^ dowi;i on the ta&e, or on cards 
put into liis hands. 

We are not, however, pven in 
Hus early stage, to confine ourselves 
to this single species of instruction, 
amosing as it is to our pupils. The 
very first or second day we guide 
their hands to make them write 
down, or we write down for them 
ourselves the present tense of the 
Indicative of the verb to carry. 

Several deaf and dumb pupils 
being round a table, I place my 
new scholar on my ri^t hand. I 
put the forefinger of my left hand 
on the word /, and we explain it by 
dgns in this manner : showing my- 
self with the forefinger of my right, 
I give two or three gentle taps on 
my breast. I then lay my left fore- 
finger on the word carry^ and taking 
up a large quarto volume, I carry it 
under my arm, in the skirts of ray 
gown, on my shoulder, on my head, 
and on my back, walking all the 
while with the mien of a person 
bearing a load. None of these mo- 
tions escape his observation. 

I return to the table ; and in or- 
der to explain the second person, I 
lay my left forefinger on the word 
thouy and carrying my right to my 
pupil's breast, I give him a few gen- 
tle taps, making him notice that I 
look at hinii and that' he is likewise 
to look at me. I next lay my finger 
on the word carrieaty the second 
person, and having delivered him the 
quarto volume, I make signs for him 
to perform what he has just seen me 
perform : he laughs^ takes the vo- 



lume, and executes his commission 
extremely welL 

This method is adapted to the 
conception of the pupil, in his pro- 
gress through the intricacies of 
grammar. The following descrip- 
tion of the means of initiating him. 
in a knowledge of tlie tenses of verbs 
will convey a sufficient idea of the 
plan : 

The pupil, though deaf and dumb, 
had, like us, an idea of the past, the 
present, and the future, before he 
was placed under our tuition, and 
was at no loss for signs to manifest 
the difference. 

Did he mean to express a present 
action ? He made a sign, prompted 
by nature, which we all make in the 
same case, without being con^ious 
of it, and which consists in appeal- 
ing to the eyes of the ^ectators to 
witness the presence of our opera- 
tion ; but if the action did not take 
place in his sight, he laid his two 
hands flat upon the table, beating 
upon it gently, as we are all apt to 
do on similar occasions : and these 
are the signs he learns again in our 
lessons, by which to indicate the 
present of a verb. 

Did he design to signify that an 
action is past ? He tossed his hand 
carelessly two or three times over 
his shoulder : these signs we adopt 
to characterize the past tenses of a 
verb. 

And, lastly, when it was his intent 
to announce a future action, he pro- 
jected his right hand : here again is 
a sign we give him to represent the 
future of a verb. 

It is now time to call in art to the 
assistance of nature. 

Having previously taught him to 
write out the names of the seven d^ys 
of the week, one directly under the 
other, we desire him to set them 
down in tha^t order, and we then 
put on each side of his writing what 
follows l>efore and after the sam« 
words under different heads. 

Present. — ^'Fo-day, Sunday, I ar- 
range nothing. 

im/i^r/i'fr.— Yesterday, Mondayi 
I was arranging my books. 
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Perfect, — ^Day before yesterday, 
Tuesday, I arranged my chamber. 

Pa»t t^erfect, — ^Threc days ago, 
Wednesday, I had arranged my 
closet 

, /"u/ur^.— To-morrow, Thursday, 
t shall arrange my papers. 

/W«rtf.— Day after to-morrow, 
Friday, I shall arrange my drawers. 

jPtt/nrtf.— Three days hence, Sa- 
turday, I shall arrange my cupboards. 
. Tesierday^ day be/ore yenttrday^ 
ihree day9 ago^ are explained by the 
number of times we have slept since 
the day of which we speak. 
. • 7b-morrow, day after to^morrow^ 
three dayt kencey arc explained by 
the number of times we are to sleep 
till -the day in question arrive. 

We next teach our pupil to lay a 
jrestriction upon his motions. To 
express a thing past, he used to 
ihrow his arm backwards and for- 
wards towards his shoulder, without 
rule : we tell him he must throw 
it only once for the imperfect, twice 
for the perfect, and three times for 
the past perfect ; which in truth is 
analogous to what is signified, the 
past perfect announcing an action 
longer past than the perfect, and 
the latter being in the same predica- 
ment with regard to the imperfect 

Mr. Tooke s principles of gram- 
mar, Tifyfi his learned work is com- 
pleted, will perhaps enable teachers 
of the deaf and dumb to substitute 
signs still more simple and expres- 
sive than those which are here in- 
dicated. 

No attempts of this kind have hi- 
therto been made in America. To 
what cause is this owing f The 
vant of benevolence, or talents,' or 
pf pupils? 



^ar the Literary Magazine, 

ON TB^ piCTURESqUE. 

MEN of true taste do not suppose 
f^ beauty to consist in fdcturesgue 
beauty y and the face of nature to be 
examined only by the rulea of plaint-' 



ing. They speak of the grand scenes 
of nature, though uninteresting in a 
fdcturcBque tight, as haying a strong 
eflfect on the imagination, often a 
stronger than when they are pro- 
perly disposed for the pencil. They 
eveiy where make a distinction be- 
tween scenes that are beautiful and 
amunngy and scenes that are ^iV- 
turetque. They examine and ad» 
mire Doth. Even artificial objects 
they adnure, whether in a grand or 
in a humble style, though unconnect* 
pd with picturesque beauty ; the pa- 
lace and the cottage, the improved 
garden-scene and the neat home- 
stall. Works of tillage also af- 
ford them equal deUght; the 
plough, the mower, the reaper, the 
hay-field, and the harvest-wane. Iii 
a word, they reverence and admire 
the works of God, and look with be- 
nevolence and pleasure on the works 
of men. 

At the expence of no other spe* 
cies of beauty, they merely endea- 
vour to illustrate and recommend 
one species more ; which, though 
among the most interesting, has sel- 
dom been made the set object of in- 
vestigation. From scenes indeed of 
the picturesque kind, they exclude 
the appendages of tillage, and in ge- 
neral the works of men ; which too 
often introduce preciseness and for- 
mality. But excluding artificial ob- 
jects from one species of beauty is 
not degrading them from all. 

Of all kinds of travellers, or pe<9 
destrian hunters, those that travel 
in search of the pleasure of the pic- 
turesque are the fewest in number, 
particularly in America, but perhaps 
they are the most judicious in their 
choice of an object of pursuit Let us 
hear what a great traveller of this 
kind has to say in favour of his own 
taste. 

From the objects of picturesque 
travel, we may consider its sources 
qf amusemetit J or in what way the 
mind is gratified by these objects. 

We might bpgip in moral style, 
and consider the objects of nature in 
a higher light than merely as amuses 
inent We might obiierve, that a 
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search after beaatf should nataralk 
lead the mind to the great origin of 
all beauty, to the 

■ fi rst good, first jserfect, and first fair. 

But though in theory this seems a 
natural climax, we insist the less 
upon it, as in ^act we have scarce 
ground to hope that every admirier 
cipicture»aue beauty is an admirer 
alio of the ocauty of virtue^ and that 
'every lover of nature reflects, that 

Kature is but a name for an effect^ 
Whose cautc is God. 

If, however, the admirer of na- 
ture can turn his amusements to a 
higher |)Urpo8e ; if its ^at scenes 
can inspire him with rehgious awe ; 
or its tranouil scenes with that com* 
placency of mind, which is so nearly 
allied to benevolence, it is certainly 
the better. Apponat lucro. It is 
ao much into the bargain : for we 
dare not promUe him more from 
pictuiTsque travel than a rational 
and agreeable amusement Yet 
even this may be of some use in an 
age teeming with licentious plea- 
sure ; and may in this light at least 
be considered as having a moral 
tendency. 

The first source of amusement to 
the picturesque traveller is the/itfr- 
8uU of his object ; the expectation 
of new scenes continally opening and 
arising to his view. We suppose 
the country to have been unexplor- 
ed. Under this circumstance the 
mind is kept Constantly in an agree- 
able suspence. The love, of novelty 
is the foundation of this pleasure. 
Every distant horizon promises 
something new ; and with this pleas- 
ing expectation we follow nature 
through all her walks. We pursue 
her from hill to dale ; and hunt af- 
ter those various beauties with 
which she every where abounds. 

The pleasures of the chase are 
universal A hare started before 
dogs is enough to set a whole coun- 
try in an uproar. The plough and 
the spade are deserted. Oire is 



left behind ; and ev^ry human fit* 
culty is dilated with joy. 

And shall w^ suppose it a great- 
er pleasure to the sportsman to pur* 
sue a trivial animal, than it is to the 
tnan of taste to pursUe the beauties 
of nature ? to follow her through all 
her recesses? to obtain a suddeii 
glance, as she flits past him in some 
airy shape? to trace her througli 
the mazes of the cover? to wind afi 
ter her along the vale ? or along th6 
reaches of the river ? 

After the pursuit we are gratified 
with the attainment of the object 
Our amusement, on this head, arises 
from the employment of the mind 
in examining the beautiful scenes 
we have found. Sometimes we ex-^ 
amine them under the idea of a 
rohole : we admire the composition, 
the colourin^^, and the light, in One 
comfirehmstve view. When we are 
fortunate enough to fall in with 
scenes of this kind, we are highly de- 
lighted. But as we have less frequent 
opportunities of being thus gratified* 
we are more commonly Employed in 
analizing the fiarta of scenes; which 
may be exquisitely beautiful, thoug{h 
Unable to produce a whole. We 
examine what would amend the 
composition; how little is wanting 
to reduce it to the rules of our art ; 
what 'a trifling circumstance some* 
times forms the limit between beau- 
ty and deformity. Or we compare 
the objects before us with other ob- 
jects of the same kind : or perhaps 
we compare them with the imita- 
tions of art From sLll these opera- 
tions of the mind results great 
amusement 

But it is not from this scientijtcal 
employment that we derive our 
chief pleasure. We are most de- 
lighted when some grand sceneg 
though perhaps of incorrect compo- 
sition, rising before the eye, strikes 
us beyond the power of thought; 
when the vox faucibus h^ret^ and 
evei7 mental operation is suspend- 
ed. In this pause of intellect, this 
deligtdum of the soul, an enthusias- 
tic sensation of pleasure overspreads 
it, previous to any examination by 
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the rules of art The general idea 
of the scenes makes an impression, 
before any appeal is made to the 
judgrnent. We rather feel than 
mrvey it 

This high delight is generally, 
indeed, produced by the scenes of 
nature, yet sometimes by artificial 
objects. Here and there a capital 

Cicture will raise these emotions, 
ut oftener the rough sketch of a 
capital roai^ter. This has some- 
times an astonishing effect on the 
mind, ^ving the imagination an 
opening into all those glowing ideas 
^hich mspjred the artist, and which 
the imagination only can translate. 
In general, however, the works of 
art affect us coolly, and allow the 
eye to criticise at leisure. 

Having gained* by a minute exa- 
mination of incidents, a complete 
idea of an object, our tiext amuse- 
ment arises from enlarging and cor- 
recting our general stock of ideas. 
The variety of nature is such, that 
Tieto objects^ and new combinations 
of them, are continually adding 
something to our fund, and enlarging 
our collection ; while the same kind 
of object^ occurring frequently, is 
seen under various shapes, and 
makes us, if I may so speak, more 
learned in nature. We get it more 
by heart He who has seen only one 
oak tree has no complete idea of an 
oak in general ; but he who has ex- 
amined thousands of oak trees must 
have seen tliat beautiful plant in all 
its varieties, and obtains a full and 
complete idea of it 

From this correct knowledge of 
Objects arises another amusement; 
that of representing, by a few strokes 
in a sketch, those ideas, which have 
made the roost impression upon us. 
A few scratches, like a short-hand 
scrawl of our own, legible at least to 
ourselves, will serve to raise in our 
minds the remembrance of the beau- 
ties tjiey humbly represent, and I'e- 
cal to our memory even the splendid 
colouring and force of light, which 
existed in the real scene. Some na- 
turnlists suppose the act of rumi- 
nnting, in animals, to be attended 
with more pleasure than the act of 



grosser mastication. It may be so 
in travelling also. There may be 
more pleasure in recollecting' and 
recording, from a few transient lines, 
the scenes we have admired, than in 
the present enjoyment of them. If 
tlie scenes indeed have fiecuUar 
greatneasy this secondary pleasure 
cannot be attended with those en- 
thusiastic feehngs, which accompa- 
nied the real exhibition. But, in 
general, though it may be a calmer 
species of pleasure, it is more uni- 
form and uninterrupted. It flatters 
us too with the idea of a sort of cre- 
ation of our own, and it is unallied 
with that fatigue, which is often a 
considerable abatement to the plea- 
sures of traversing the wild and sa- 
vage parts of nature. After we 
have amused ourselves with our 
sketches, if we can, in any degree, 
contribute to the amusement of 
others also, the pleasure is surely so 
much enhanced. 

There is still another amusement 
arising from the correct knowledge 
of objects ; and that is the power of 
creating and representing scenes of 
fancy y which is still more a work of 
creation than copying from nature. 
The imagination becomes a camera 
obscura, only with this difference, 
that the camera represents of)jects 
as they really are, while the imagi- 
nation, impressed with the most 
beautiful scenes, and chastened by 
rules of art, forms its pictures, not 
only from the most admirable parts 
of nature, but in the best taste. 

We are, in some degree, also 
amused by the very visions of fancy 
itself. Often, when slumber has half 
closed the eye, and shut out all th^ 
objects of sense, especially after the 
enjoyment of some splendid scene, 
the imagination, active and alert, 
collects its scattered ideas, trans- 
poses, combines, and shifts them into 
a thousand forms, producing such 
exquisite scenes, such sublime ar- 
rangements, such glow and harmony 
of colouring, such brilliant lights, 
such depth and clearness of shadow, 
as equally foil description and every 
attempt of artificial colouring. 

w. 
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BIOGKAPHICAL SKETCH OF WIL- 
LIAM PITT. 

WILLIAM PITT, the fourth 
child of William Pitt, carl of Cha- 
tham*, by Hester Grenvillc, dster 
of Richard, carl Temple, was born 
May 28, 1759. Nicholas Pitt, who 
livwl in the reign of Henry VI, was 
the common ancestor of the lately 
ennobled ^Eimilies of Chatham, Ca- 
melford, and Rivei*s ; and his des^ 
cendant John appears to have been 
a clerk of the exchequer in the time 
of Elizabeth. 

At Blandford, in Dorsetshire, the 
Pitts were originally situate, and 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Fort St 
George, was the first of that name 
who attained considerable eminence. 
Having resided several years at 
Fort St. George, when the company 
was a mere mercantile body, and 
their chief ofiEicers factors and trad- 
ers, he purchased for 20,4001. that 
large diamond called the regent^ 
weighing 127 carats, which he sold 
to the regent of France for 135,0001., 
and which at present occupies a 
conspicuous place in the imperial 
diadem of Bonaparte. This enabled 
him to acquire a considerable estate 
at Boconnock, in Cornwall ; yet his 
grand-children were not all amply 
provided for, as William Pitt, after- 
wards earl of Chatham, inherited 
but a scanty patrimony, and, though 
he had recourse to the profession of 
arms for support, never rose higher 
than a comet of horse. What was 

• The following is an account of the 
family of the former earl of Chatham : 

John, the present earl, born Septem- 
ber 10, 1755. 

Lady Hesther, bom October 18, 1756, 
married December 19, 1774, Chailes 
viscount Mahon, only son of Philip earl 
Stanhope (now earl Stanhope), and died 
Jidy 18. 1780. 

Henrietta, commonly called lady Har- 
riot, born April 14, 1758. 

William. 

And James Charles, bom April 24, 
1761, who entered into the royal navy, 
and died in 1780. 



wanting, however, in wealth was 
abundantly suppliol by talents, for 
nature lavished on him her choicest 
store, and formed him on the model 
of ancient times. 

Having opposed sir Robert Wal- 
pole, that minister meanly deprived 
him of his commission ; but this 
proved no obstacle to his advance- 
ment in the state, for in 1756 he be- 
came minister. His administration 
forms the most illustrious portion of 
the British annals, and it is memo- 
rable in every point of view. Dur- 
ing that period, so able were his 
plans, and so original, and yet judi- 
cious, the manner in which they 
were executed, that, notwithstand- 
ing a strong opposition in the cabi- 
net, the nation united in his support. 
Despising narrow prejudices, he 
was the first to call forth all the re- 
sources of the empire, by employing 
indiscriminately all its inhabitants ; 
and with this collected mass he 
smote the French monarchy with a 
blow, from which it could never 
have recovered had he been sup- 
ported in that quarter where he 
had the strongest claims. Thus the 
early portion of the reign of George 
III became clouded by his dismis- 
sion, and men of penetration begaa 
to forebode the mostdiastrous events. 

Retiring, though not in disgrace^ 
the wishes of the people still follow- 
ed him ; nor did he ever betray 
their confidence, for he persevered 
to the last moment of his life in those 
principles which he had earl^ avow- 
ed. Two of the gi^eat objects on 
which his noble mmd was constantly 
employed during the latter years of 
his life appear to have been a reform 
in parliament, without which he 
prognosticated the most fatal evils, 
and an immediate conclusion to the 
American war, the disasters of 
which he but too clearly anticipated. 

He may be said to have died as 
he had lived, in the service of his 
country : for, having fainted in con- 
sequence of his violent exertions in 
the house of peei*s, he was seized 
with a malady which speedily con- 
' ducted hiip to his grave. 

The demise of Chatham was la- 
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mented by all j^arties; as during 
his ministry no inroads- were made 
on public liberty, and as he had no 
enemies but those of his country, his 
death was counted a public calamity. 
The parliament which had despised 
his counsels unanimously voted him 
a funeral at the pubhc expence, in 
Westminster Abbey, and a pension 
of 4000L per annum to his heirs, an- 
nexed in perpetuity to the title 
which he had so gloriously acquired 
for them^ rather than himself. 

William, his second son, bom in 
the midst of a war with France, ap- 
peared at a most auspicious era, and 
came into the world as if to witness 
the triumphs of his native country, 
under the auspices of his illustrious 
parent. 

The present earl being destined 
for the army, and James Charles for 
ttie sea service, lord Chatham de- 
termined to breed the second son in 
the paternal mansion at Hayes as a 
statesman. Having accordmgly 
confided the care of the two other 
sons to other preceptors, he took 
William to himself, and tlie rapid 
progress of this wonderful boy seem- 
ed to cheer the solitude, and illu- 
mine the declining day of this vete- 
ran politician, wh) already predict- 
ed his future talents and success, 
and amidst the groves of Burton 
Pynsent, a seat bequeathed to him on 
account of his patriotism, presaged 
his future destiny. 

While his school exercises were 
performed under the immediate care 
of a private tutor, the Rev. Mr. af- 
terwards Dr. Wilson, and a canon 
of Windsor, his father conversed 
with him freely on all subjects, with 
a view of expanding his mind and 
maturing his judgment. As he grew 
op, matters of the utmost impor- 
tance were started and discussed 
before him. On these occasions, a 
fond parent, so eminent for his ta- 
lents, and particularly for his elo- 
quence, was accustomed to make 
tne little orator declaim from a 
chair or a table. He knew that in 
a free country the gift of speaking 
with fiacility on every subject was 



one of the most desirable acqusitf ons 
for ia young man who panted to exod. 
his contemporaries, and command 
his equals. He was conscious that 
this qualification had supplied all 
deficiencies of fortune in himself; 
and as his son, at the same time of 
life, was but scantily provided for, 
he wished, if possible, to bequeath 
it to him as an inheritance. His 
lordship was aware also, perhaps, 
that his old rival, lord Holland, 
had bred up one of his children 
in the same manner ; and as Charles 
Fox began already to distinguish 
himself in the house of commons, so 
as to have no compeer, it perhaps 
entered into his calculations that 
one William Pitt might outstrip thp 
young as much as another had ex- 
celled the old Fox. 

At a proper period it was deter- 
mined to send him to one of the uni- 
versities; and Cambridge was pre- 
ferred to Oxford, from a notion long 
cherished by many whig families, 
that the political doctrines inculcat- 
ed there were more liberal than 
those usually engendered at Oxford 
He was placed under Dr. Joseph 
Turner, since dean of Norwich, and 
who in 1784 was elected master 6i 
Pembroke Hall. Dr. Prettyman, 
.now bishop of Lincoln, dean of St. 
Pauls, also participated in the care 
of his education, the latter being his 
private instructor. 

While at Cambridge, Mr. Pitt's 
morals and conduct were unimpeach- 
able ; and if the example of the 
young nobility is supposed to be 
sometimes but little beneficial in ge- 
neral, this rule found a noble excep- 
tion in his person. Here he took 
his bachelor's degree and that of 
M. A., and established then such a 
character for industry, talents, and 
propriety of demeanour, as prov- 
ed not a little serviceable in his fu- 
ture pursuits in life. 

On leaving college, Mr. Pitt en- 
tered Lincoln's Inn, nearly at the 
same time with Mr. Addington, 
whose father had been the physiciah 
and friend of his family : there he 
soon after hired chambers ; and b** 
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inigs AS usual, favoured on account 
of his degree, was, at the end of 
three years, called to the bar. 

When this took place, he, as is 
customary with junior counsel, se- 
lected one of the circuits as the 
scene of his early eflbrts, and en this 
occasion he made choice of the west- 
em. The late Mr. Widmore, after- 
wards a bencher of the Inner Tem- 
es, ted m the first cause in which 
r. Pitt appeared. One of the first 
briefs he received was in the Crick- 
lade election cause, when Mr. Sa* 
muel Petrie, a petitioning can^date, 
brought 76 separate actions agamst 
the sitting member for bribery and 
corruption. 

But Mr. Pitt had little practice, 
and consequently little celebrity, as 
an advocate ; and perhaps he was 
but ill quafified, on the score of pa- 
tient and laborious investi^tion, for 
a pursuit in which nothuig great 
can be achieved, without the una- 
bating industry of a whole life. John 
Dunnmg, afterwards lord Ashbur- 
ton, and Thomas, now lord, Erskine, 
the two most successfiil men in the 
annals of legal histoiy, are exam- 
ples ; as for lords Thurlow and 
Kosslyn, their rise is attributed to 
lin^T practice in parliament, and not 
in the courts of justice. 

William Pitt had been bred a 
statesman, and the house of com- 
mons was consequently the goal 
whence he was to start in his pro- 
fessional career. At the request of 
some of the many friends he had 
made at Cambridge, he proposed 
himself as a candidate for that uni- 
versity, but failed from mere want 
of influence. A noble M. A. of Tri- 
nity college, however, accomplished 
b^ accident what all the good de- 
signs of his other friends had been 
unable to achieve. Happening to 
meet sir James Liowther, who died 
earl of Lonsdale, the duke of Rut- 
land, afler detailing the particulars 
of the late discomfiture, concluded 
by asking him, as a favour, if he 
could possibly make room in any 
of his boroughs for his young friend, 
Mr. Pitt, who had thus lost his elec- 
tion for Cambridge. Sir James, oo 
▼OL. VI. Re. xyxiv. 



this occanon, set aside a north coani- 
Uy attorney, and brought in the son 
of the most favourite, able, arid up« 
ri^ht minister that England had ever 
witnessed. It was thus} owing to a 
casual rencounter in Sl James's* 
street, that the future premier was 
returned by the influence of an opu* 
lent commoner for the borough of 
Appleby. Mr. Pitt, who was never 
unmindful of political &vonrs, with 
a princely munificence conferred^ 
in doe time, an earldom on one, and 
a viceroyalt^ on another of the two 
persons who thus early contributed 
to his advancement 

The American war was ragingwith 
unabated violence, and the member 
for Appleby, following the generous 
counsels and example of his fgLther, 
reprobated it as one of the most 
shamefol and disastrous conflicts 
ever witnessed in modem times. 
No one was more ea^jer, at the same 
time, than he to arraign the conduct 
of ^e minister, and to attribute the 
worst and most selfish motives to aU 
his acdoas. 

Having thus taken the popular 
side of this great ouestion, his rising 
powers were exhibited to no com* 
mon advantage, and he soon began 
to be considered not only as a pro- 
mising speaker, but as a man one 
day destined to hold a conspicuous 
place in the councils of his country. 
This was no small degree of merit, 
when, in one house, a Rockingham, 
a Richmond, and a Shelbume, and, 
in another, a SaviUe, a Dunning, a 
Burke, a Barry, and a Fox, occu- 
pied, and almost exclusively en- 
grossed, the public attention. Yet 
there was still found a vacancy for 
this young orator, who so prema- 
turely aspired to notice ; and the 
eloquence, the talents, the long and 
meritorious services of his mthel 
operated like a spell to fix the at* 
tentivn of mankind on tfie conduct of 
a darling son, who already promised 
to riyal him in patriotism, and al- 
most in genius. 

The extent of the regal power 

had engaged the attention of this 

parliament, and a vote of the com-. 

mons, moved by the great lawyer, 

3 
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afterwards known as lord Ashbur- 
ton, that the inflitence of the crown 
had increa^edj tvaa increadng^ and 
ou^ht to be dimnUhedj clearly 
pointed at an object, the real or sap» 
posed existence of which oecasioiied 
considerable discontent In the mean 
time, Mr. Burke, then in the bloom 
of bis popularity^ had been encou- 
raged by this and other sjrmptoms 
of jealousy to broach once more hia 
pUui of economy, which, as it was 
founded on a progressive retrench- 
ment, appeared admirably calcu- 
lated to clip the wings of the pre- 
rogaUve. The bill was of course 
rejected by lord North, when the 
motion was debated February 19, 
1781 ; but it was aUy supported by 
Mr. Pitt, who, in his maiden speech, 
very forcibly ridiculed the objection, 
that it proposed to bring no more 
than 200,0001 a year into the public 
coflfers, a sum insignificant compar- 
ed to the millions expended. 

After a long debate, the biU was 
rejected by a trifling majority ; but 
it was afterwards introduccxl at a 
more favourable opportunity, and 
carried partly into efibct . 

On the 12th of June, the same 
session, Mr. Fox made a motion, 
that the house should resolve itself 
into a committee to consider the 
American war ; and he meant, he 
said, provided this should be car- 
ried, to follow it up with another : 
that his majesty's ministers oug^t 
immediately to take every possible 
mes6»ure for concluding peace with 
the American colonies. He was 
supported by many distinguished 
members, particularly by Mr. Pitt, 
who engaged the whcie attention of 
the house, while he expressed him- 
iielf in the most indignant terms on 
the cruelty and impolicy of the con- 
test with the colonies. It was con- 
ceived, he said, in injustice ; it was 
nurtured and brought forth in folly ; 
its footsteps were marked with 
blood, slaughter, persecution, and 
devastation. In short, every thing 
Uiat went to constitute moral de- 
pravity and human turpitude were 
.lo be.fqand in it.^ It was pregnant 
with mischief of every kiii(^ while 



it meditated destruction to the na^ 
serable people who were the devot- 
ed objects of the black resentments 
which produced it 

About this dme, the lord advocate 
of Scotland, the present viscount 
Melville, thoo|^ a stickler for the 
American war, and a zealous friend 
of the minister, paid many high 
compliments to this youthful states- 
man, with whom he was afterwards 
ftited to act, and whose future ad- 
vancement he seemed even now, 
with his usual intuidve sagacity, to 
prognosticate. His powerful ala- 
uties and brilliant eloquence, he 
said, were universally acknowledged 
proofe that the astonishing extent 
and force of an exalted understand- 
ing had descended, in a hereditary 
line, from the lato illustrious posses- 
sor of them, to a son equally endued 
with all the fire, and strength, and 
grace of oratory. Mr. Wilkes also 
pronounced a neat eulof^um on the 
same subject| and to the same pur- 
Next to the American war, a 
more equal representation of the 
people in the house of commons was 
one of the chief objects to which 
the nation directed its attention. It 
was fully recognized as the undoubt- 
ed prerogative of the crown to de- 
clare war, but as the supplies were 
exclusively entrusted to the direc- 
tion of the representative branch of 
the constitution, all independent men 
seemed to allow that, but for the 
venality and corruption of a former 
parliament, it woiud have been im- 
possible for any minister to have 
carried on a conflict accompanied 
with the waste of so much blood 
and treasure: 

To profit by experience, to cor- 
rect the future by the past, to re- 
store the constitution to its original 
purity, and to confer on the people 
their due weight in a mixed form of 
government, had now become the 
aim and object of Mr. Pitt's endea- 
vours. 

This ingenious statesman, as yet 
uncomipted with power, and view- 
ing a well merited renown as the 
sole reward and only recompenc^ 
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of his virtuoQS endeavoors, boldlyi 
fiurly, and honestly entered on a 
Doeasure which now served as a spear 
to probe the character of his politi- 
cal adversaries, and was afterwards 
employed by the Abdlels, who op- 
posed him to probe his ow)n heart, 
when it was supposed to have been 
perverted by the fascinations of 
office, and the habit of command. 
We now allude to the measure so 
early adopted, and for a while so 
strenooosly supported, by him, of 
obtaining a more equal representa- 
tion of the people in parliament. 

On this occasion, his sentiments 
ynre these : 

The representation of the com- 
mons in parliament was a matter so 
truly interesting, that it had at all 
times excited the admiration of met) 
the most enlip^tened ; while the 
defects found in it had given them 
reason to apprehepd the most alarm- 
ing conseqfiences. That it had lately 
undergone material alterations, by 
which the commons' house of par^ 
KameQt had received an improper 
9nd dangerous bias, he believed it 
would be idle for him to attempt to 
prove. 

That beautiful fran^e of govem- 
ment, i^hich had made us the envy 
and admiration of mankind, and in 
which the people were "entitled to 
hold so distinguished a share, was 
90 iar dwindled and departed from 
its original purity, that the repre- 
sentatives ceased, in a great degree', 
to be connected with the people. 

)t is not his intention to enter into 
any inquiry respecting the proper 
mode of reform, or to consider what 
would most completely tally and 
square with the original frame of the 
constitution ; this he l^ft to a com- 
mittee : but he still fjplt it his duty 
to state some facts and circumstan- 
ces which, in his opinion, made this 
, object of reform essentially neces- 

He believed, indeed, that there 
was no member 6f that house who 
would not acknowledge, that the 
representation was incomplete. It 
fas perfectly understood tha^ therp 



were some <tf the boroughs under 
the influence of the treasury, and 
others .totally possessed by them. It 
was manifest that such boroughs had 
not one QJ^^^y ^^ representation in 
them. They had no share or con- 
cern in the general interests of the 
countnr ; and they had in &ct no 
stake ror which to appoint ifsardians 
in the popular assembly. The in- 
fluence of the treasury in some bo-^ 
roc^gh^ was also contested, not by the 
electors of those horpughs, but by. 
some powerfol man, wno assumed 
or pretended to a hereditarv pro-^ 
perty in what o^ght only to be the 
rights and privileges of the electors. 

There were other boroughs, 
i^ich had now in fact no actual ex- 
istence but in the return of mem^ 
hers to that house. They had no 
existence in property, in population, 
In trade, or in weight of any kind. * 

Another sef of boroughs and 
toijms claimed tq themselves the 
right of bringing their votes to mar^ 
ket. They had no other market, 
no o^her property, and no other 
9take in the country, than the pro- 
perty and price which they pro- 
cured for their votes. Such 
boroughs were the most dangerous 
of all others. So for from consult- 
ing the interests of their country in 
the choice which they made, they 
held out their borough (o the best pur- 
chaser ; and in fact, some of them 
belonged more to the pabob pf Ar- 
cot than they did to the people of 
England. They wpre towns and, 
boroughs more within the jurisdic- 
tiofi of the Camatic, than the limits 
of the empire of C^reat Britain ; and 
it wa9 a feet pretty well known, 
and generally uivderstood, that the 
nabob had no Ips than seven or 
' eight members jh that house. 

No man possessed mere reve- 
rence for the constitudon, and more 
respect even for its vestiges, than 
himselC But he was afraid that tlie 
reverence and enthusiasm which 
Englishmen entertained for the con- 
stitution would, if not suddenly pre- 
vented, be the means of destroying 
it : for such was their euthuaiasip. 
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ttat thejr would not even remoire 
its defectif for fokt of toochins its 
beauty. But so g;reat was his reve- 
rence for the beauties of that con- 
edttttion, that he wished to remove 
those defects, as he clearly per- 
eetved that they were defects which 
nltered the radical principles of the 
oonstitudon. 

That a reform of the present 
Mrliamentary representatfon was 
ndispensably necessary, was the 
sentiment oip some of the first and 
greatest characters in the kingdom ; 
he well knew it to be the sentiment 
of his much honoured fother, the 
late earl of Chatham, who was 
firmly of opinion that a reform of 
the representation was absolutely 
requisite for the secnrity of the 
yberties of the people of this coun- 
try. He concluded with moving, 
tliat a committee should be appoint- 
ed to enquire into the state of the 
lepresentation in parliament, and 
to report to the house tbdr observa* 
tions thereon. 

This proposition was leconded by 
«]derman Sawbridge, and sup- 
ported by sir Gix>rge Saville. Mr. 
Fox, though then a minister, spoke 
in fovour of reform ; and instanced 
the county of Middlesex, which he 
said was so litttle represented, that 
though it contained one eighth of the 
whole number of electors of Great 
Britain, though it pdd one nxth 
part of the land-tax, and a foil third 
of all other taxes, yet had not more 
than a fifty-fifth part of the repre- 
eenUtion. 

The motion, however, was reject- 
1^ ; but the majority was small, for 
it only consisted of 40, the numbers 
being 161 to ISl. 

In proportion as this subject was 
pmvassed, it obtained additional 
eupport, even in the house of com- 
mons. In respect to the nation at 
large, it was mdeed so extremely 
popuhir, that many of the counties 
and cities, especially Yorkshire, 
Middlesex, Kent, Westminster, 
jkc. associated for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining a reform ; and 
Mr. Pitt himseu actually sat m a 



convention of delegates, convoked 
in the vicinity of the very spot 
where the acknowledged legi^ture 
held its sittings. 

In the mean time, the American 
war was brought to a close ; and 
the old minister being hunted into 
the toils, the spoils of oflBce became 
the reward or his opponents. But 
they aspired to nobler distinctions, 
and that short4ivcd administration, 
of which the marquis of Rocking- 
ham was the head, and Mr. Fox 
one of the secretaries of state, put 
the seal to their integrity, by rta&z* 
ing m part the expectations of the 
piiUilic. During its existence, con« 
tractors were excluded from the 
house of commons ; custom and ex- 
cise o£&cers were disqualified from 
voting at elections ; the proceedings 
with regard to the Middlesex elec- 
tion were rescinded; and while a 
mor^liberal and enlightened policy' 
was adopted in respect to Irelandf 
a reform bill in England abolished 
a mulUtude of useless ofiicers, and 
thus dipt the wings of corruption. 
More, much more, would have been 
effected, had not the death of Rockr 
iugham led to great and sudden 
changes. 

In consequence of the new ar- 
rangements, Mr. Fox retired ; and 
lord Shelbume, on whom had now 
devolved the office of first lord of 
the treasury, selected Mr. Pitt, who 
declared that he would accept i9S 
inferior office, though then only 23 
years of age, as chancellor of the 
exchequer. Peace at any rate, was 
now become desirable; but the 
terms were objected to, by an oppo^ 
sition rendered formidable in con- 
sequence of a coaUticn between two 
men hitherto considered as mortal 
enemies, and lord North and Mr. 
Fox, previously to whose political 
marriage, Mr. Pitt solemnly, in 
open parliament, forbad the banns^ 
having obtained a majority, he re- 
tired from power, with a character 
unimpeached and a heart untainted. 

In a few weeks after his dismis- 
sion, Mr. Pitt once more urged a 
reform in parliament^ which he 
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knevr would restore* him to all his 
former popularity, and pave the 
way for his return to power. 

He accordingly submitted three 
motioDS to the house; but though 
ably supported by Mr. Fox, and 
other members, yet on a division he 
was left in a minority, the ayes being 
129, and the noes 293. 

Nothwithstanding the popularity 
connected with the name and talents 
of Pitt, the coalition ministry con- 
tinued to possess a great majority in 
parliament ; till the celebrated In- 
dia bill, by which the entire govem- 
ment of that company was to be 
vested in commissioners, was con- 
ceived. This measure, of which 
Mr. Burke was the father, received 
a regular and systematic opposition 
from Mr. Pitt, who chiefly insisted 
en the infringement, or rather the 
violation of the charter^ and on the 
pew and unconstitutional influence 
it was calculated to create. He al- 
lowed that the government of India 
wanted reform, but it was a consti- 
tutional not a tyrannical alteration 
that broke through every principle 
of justice. By this bill an attack 
was made on the most solemn char- 
ters; it also pointed a fatal blow 
against the integrity and the &ith 
of parliament ; and, in addition to 
this, it broke through every tie by 
which man was bound to man. The 
charter was not indebted for its 
birth or its pretensions to the foolish 
prepossession, or mad prodigality, 
of a Plantagenet, a Tudor, or a Stu- 
art : it was a fair purchase made of 
the public, an equal compact for re- 
ciprocal advantages between the 
proprietors and the nation at large. 

The bill was carried in the house 
of commons by a large majority : 
but, in the house of peers, it was ob^ 
jected to by the duke ctf Richmond, 
lord Thurlbw, and earl Temple, now 
marquis of Buckingham, and on the 
17th of December, 1783, it was 
finally rejected by a majority of 
nineteen. 

This extraordinary event was 
•opposed to have taken place in 
consequence of a conference be- 
tween lord Temple and the king, 



which produced some motions in the 
house of commons against secret in- 
fluence. A large portion of the 
members still adhered to the coali- 
tion ministry. 

In the mean time, die king deter* 
mined on an entire change of mi- 
nistry, and at twelve o^clock at 
night, on the 18th of December, 
1783, the two secretaries of state 
were informed that his majesty had 
no forther occasion for their ser- 
vices, and were directed, that the 
seals of office should be presented 
by the under secretaries, as a per* 
sonal interview would be disagreea- 
ble. The important places of first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer were conferred on 
Mr. Pitt, who thus became prime 
minister in the 24th year of his age, 
while lord Temple was nominated 
for a few days secretary of state, 
and earl Gower became president 
of counciL Soon after, lord Thur- 
low accepted the office of lord chan- 
cellor, the duke of Rutland was 
made keeper of the privy seal, and 
the marquis of Carmarthen and 
lord Sidney secretaries of state, 
while Mr. Dundas became treasurer 
of the navy. 

Mr. Pitt, who at this period had 
greatly increased his former popu- 
larity by bestowing the patent sine- 
cure of clerk of the pells upon colo- 
nel Barre, in lieu of a pension of 
nearly the same value, on the 14th 
of January, 1784, produced a new 
bill for the better government of In- 
dia. He proposed the institution of 
a board of controul, the members 
to be nominated by the king, to 
which the dispatches of the company 
were to be submitted ; he also pro- 
posed that the appointment of^the 
commander in chief should be vested 
in the crown, and having thus ob» 
tained the guardianship (m the poli- 
tical concerns of the company, he 
left the commercial ones entirely to 
the court of directors. 

Mr. Fox did not foil to object to 
this bill ; and after a short debate it 
was rejected by a majority of eight. 

In this temper of the house, either 
a coalition or an immediate dtsso- 
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ludon became necessary; and a 
number of independent members 
having met and attempted to bring 
about the former without sQccesa, 
the latter was suddenly recurred to, 
March 25, 1784, soon after a very 
equivocal message, tending to cajole 
the house of commons into security. 

The voice of the nation, on this 
occasion, produced considerable ef- 
fect, and the elections In general 
proved highly favourable to the new 
ministers* In consequence of this, 
Mr. Pitt, who was returned for the 
university of Cambridge, again pro- 
duced his amended bill for the re- 
gulation of India, and carried it tri- 
umphantly through both houses.— 
This session gave birth to two other 
important projects, one for the pre- 
vention of smuggling and the other, 
called the commutation act, by which 
certain duties were transferred from 
tea to windows. 

But the new minister was placed 
in a very delicate and embarrassing 
situadon, by a motion of alderman 
Sawbridge, June 16th, If 84, for a(v 
pointing a committee to inquire into 
the present state of the commons of 
Great Britain in parliament The 
alderman affected to be desirous of 
resignine this busmess to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who had, 
oik a former occasion, oflfered mo- 
tions on the same subject, and in 
whose hands he conceived it would 
be attended with a greater prospect 
of success. 

Mr. Pitt, however, extricated 
himself with great adroitness : but 
from that moment he appears to 
have lost all pretensions to consist- 
ency. 

He declined the invitation on ac- 
count of the pressure of public busi- 
ness, which left him no leisure for 
disquisitions and arran^ments so 
complicated and extensive. This 
was not, he said, the proper time 
for questions that might be urged 
with greater probability of success 
on some future occasion. He de- 
clared his own resolution to ofier 
something on the subject early in 
the next session ; and though the 
precipitate discussion of it liad not 



his approbation,' the buunew itaelf 
should have «very support he was 
able to affi>rd it The previous 
question was moved and carried by 
his friend, lord Mulgrave, towards 
the close of the debate. 

Mr. Pitt being now invested with 
fall power ^ premier^ exercised all 
the fonctions of that high officci 
without check or controuL Finding 
he possessed a dear majoritjr, both 
in the cabinet and the parhament| 
he appears from this moment to 
have yielded himself wholly up to a 
temper naturally lofty, and to have 
cared bi|t litUe for that jyopularity 
which he had courtjpd witfi equal 
assiduity and success, while it turn* 
ed'to his advantage. 

Soon after the enaction of the In- 
<tia bill, which has reduced to no- 
ticing the fioUtical fonctions of the 
court of directors, a commercial 
treaty was made with France ; and 
it has always been allowed that the 
terms were highly advantageous to 
England. Lord Auckland, who had 
left the opposition bench, and at^ 
tached himself to the fortunes of th^ 
new minister, appears to have beei> 
the author of this measure, and he 
was accordingly appointe4 to carry 
it into effect 

Mr. Pitt, who deserves great cre^ 
dit for countenancing the plan, nearly 
at ^he same time adopted another 
relative to the finances, whence he 
derived great reputjition ; and hav* 
ing already hinted at a time when 
the national debt might possibly be 
extinguished, the nation, if not 
wholly satisfied, seemed at least to 
be content under his ministry. 

Thus a commercial nation be^n 
once more to flourish, by cultivatmg 
the arts of peace : but unhappily 
the minister seemed ambitious of 
every sort of glory, and he was now, 
for the first time, determined to as- 
sume the character of a war-mini- 
ster. Accordingly, forgetting that 
the wounds inflicted by the Ameri- 
can war, though cicatrized, were 
not yet wholly healed, and that hos- 
tilities, without the apology of an 
immediate and Invincible necessity, 
must always be destructive to a ma- 
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Qufiictixring CQOTitiy) he determiiied 
on attacking Rus^a. 

After a variety of iotrigoes in al- 
most every coart in Europe, he at 
leopith cemented an alhanoe, in 
which Enjg;l2sh money, as usual, was 
to be weighed out against meign 
blood. The subject in dispute can 
now scarcely be mentioned without 
ridicule, as it whoUy turned on the 
question whether Catharine or the 
sultan was to have possession of 
Oczakow. On this occasion, the 
good sense of the nadon opposed the 
minister, and he was saved from 
the disgrace of a hopeless struggle, 
by the petitions of the merchants 
and manu&cturers, joined to the 
successful remonstrances of his poli- 
tical opponents. 

A umilar mistake had nearly in- 
volved him in a war yrith Spain; 
and with the recorded folly of a 
former contest relative to the Falfc- 
land^s islands before his eyes, the 
eloquence of Mr. Pitt was brought 
Into the field, for the purpose of de- 
monstrating the propriety of a war 
with Spain, about the peltry of Noot- 
ka Sound. He must be allowed the 
merit, however, of having ^)eedily 
seen and confessed his error, by en- 
tering into a convention with Spain ; 
but this was not effected till a fleet 
had been fitted out, and great ex- 
pence incurred. 

Two other of his grand measures 
were the restoration of the stadt- 
holder, by means of a Prussian 
army, in the wisdom of which his 
colle^^es and his enemies alike 
agreed, and the regency. On the 
king's illness, he again found it ex- 
pedient to take constitutional ground, 
and, with a happy versatility, once 
more build his arguments on the 
privileges of the people. On this 
occasion, he strenuously denied the 
right of the prince of Wales to the 
n^^ency ; and though, as usual, he 
di^layed an offensive degree of 
personal haughtiness, yet his law 
was sound, and his tenets const itu- 
tionaL On this grand question, he 
enjoyed the last gleam of departing 
popularity. 

A great, new, and important 



scene now opened, which soon teem- 
ed with grand events. This was 
the Fk^nch revolution. A great 
minister might perhaps have profit- 
ed by this. conjuncture; and Mr. 
Pitt began early to prognosticate 
that events never appeared more 
promising than at that precise time, 
no period of British history having 
exhibited so peaceful an aspect; 
England was, however, at that very 
moment, on the brink of the most 
terrible war she had ever witnessed. 

The convocation of the states ge- 
neral was soon followed by the de- 
molition of the bastille, and that 
event by the first coalition, with a 
view eiUier to restore the monarch 
to his original authority, or to parti- 
tion France in the same manner as 
they had done Poland. Whatever 
might have been their secret re- 
solves, for they are allowed to have 
at times assumed a very equivocal 
aspect, they in effect produced first 
the imprisonment, and then the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI, in direct op- 
position, indeed, to both die spirit 
and letter of the new constitution. 

The English ambassador was now 
recalled, and the minister of France, 
by an express order, January 24^ 
1793, commanded to depart the 
realm in six days. The ostensible 
causes of a contest, accompanied by 
so many present, and pregnant with 
so many future evils, may be re- 
solved into the opening of the 
Scheldt, and the decree of fraternity ; 
the first of which was assuredly im- 
politic, and the second to the last 
dep^e offensive. How far they 
afforded a sufficient causa belli is 
left to the commentators on Grotius 
and PuffendorfT, who will decide, as 
usual, according to national or party 
feelings. 

' Never was a war less popular; 
for the bulk of the nation, which 
had formerly detested the Fi^ench 
as slaves, most cordially rejoiced at 
their enfranchisement They be- 
held with suspicion a considerable 
portion of the cabinet consisting of 
those who had favoured tlie contest 
with America ; and, in addition to 
this, a certain d^ree of personal 
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rancoor prevailed agaiqst the mini* 
rter, and continued, indeed, though 
with considerable abatement, till his 
dismission. He was openly opposed 
by men who truly and forcibly warn- 
ed him of the cons^equences. 

Mr. Pitt, however, persevered; 
and having received a fresh addition 
to his party, by the accession of a 
powerfcl portion of the minority, 
who are said to have stipulated for 
atrmg and decisive measures, he 
carried on the war according to his 
own principles. From that moment 
all opposition ceased : for whatever 
bis political enemies might be in 
talents, in numbers they were thence* 
forth inMgnificant 

The contest was of course carried 
on with redoubled energy, and all 
the oflBcers of the French marine, 
having been nobles, and consequent- 
ly suspected^ either withdrew or 
were dismissed ; so that their ships 
of war, as well as their colonies, 
became a prey to the fleets and ar- 
mies of England. Egypt, too, was 
reconquered from the foe, while 
Ireland, in the midst of a disastrous 
war, was firmly united to Great 
Briuin. 

At length, after holding the reins 
of government eighteen years, Mr. 
Pitt, in 1801, suddenly retired from 
office. His motives were never pub- 
licly avowed ; but his private rea- 
sons, according to the confession of 
several of his friends, were founded 
on the system persisted in relative 
to Ireland. 

All parties seemed to rejoice at 
the nomination of Addington. From 
Cornwall to Caithness the people 
congratulated themselves on the 
change ; and France from that mo- 
ment happily ceased to have either 
friends or advocates within the pre- 
cincts of Britain. A bill of indem- 
nity having been carried by the new 
minister, the old one, thus absolved, 
retired to Walmer Castle, where 
he was occupied in a very honoura- 
ble and becoming manner in disci- 
plining the two regiments raised 
by the Cinque Ports. 

Though he himself had constantly 
rejected every proposition of peaces 



yet he afterwards lent the whole 
force of his great abilities and in« 
fluence to the new minister, when 
the treaty of Amiens was debated 
in the house of commons. He then 
remained for some time in a state of 
political insignificance ; but though 
the new war experienced his entire 
approbation, some of the measures 
were not deemed by him sufficiently 
energetic He, however, did not 
make a direct attack on ^e mmis* 
try till March 15, 1804, when he 
accused the admiralty board of im» 
becility. He was again in a mino- 
rity on the Irish militia bill; and 
he soon after cordially and zealous- 
ly supported Mr. Fox's scheme of 
national defenee, which was out- 
voted. 

The minister's small majority 
having dwindled to thirty-seven, oa 
the army of reserve suspension billy 
Mr. Addington with a few of his 
friends soon after retired, and Mr. 
Pitt resumed his former post 

The additional force bill, the first 
measure of the new ministry, was 
carried with gjeat difficulty, Fox, 
Windham, Grenville, and all the 
Addingtons having voted against it. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Pitt was soon' 
after strengthened by the accession 
of the new lord Sidmouth, who, after 
being ennobled, accepted the office 
of president of the council. 

Un the meeting of parliament, 
January 15, 1805, Mr. Pitt strenu- 
ously defended the war with Spain, 
and carried the motion fbr an ad- 
dress by a majority of 207. The 
next objects that engaged his atten- 
tion were the Irish habeas corpus 
suspension bill, and the budget for 
1805, twp articles of which were 
contested with no common warmth* 
One of these, the salt duty bill, was 
carried by a majority of thirty-eight; 
but the other, the horse duty bill, 
was combated with equal spirit and 
success by its opponents, and at' 
length lost by a majority A three.. 

During the recess, the minister 
was surrounded with difficulties. 
But he emplc^ed his time and ta- 
lents in formmg a third coalidou 
against France; whtchy in coose- 
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^nence of the surrender of Ulro« and 
tiie defeat at Austerlitz, proved 
more inaospicioas than the two for- 
mer. From that period, the neces- 
sity of a Change in the cabinet 
seemed to be generally allowed. 

In the mean time, the gout, a 
predisposition to which he inherited 
nrom his &ther, and which was 
perhaps greatly increased by his 
own manner of living, assailed a 
constitution never very strc^^. In 
addition to this, the total miscar« 
riage of all his schemes, and the 
melancholy aspect of foreign affairs, 
are said to have preyed upon his 
mind to such a degree, that he is 
supposed to have died broken-heart- 
ed, at his house near Putney, be- 
tween four and five on the morning 
of January 23, 1806. 

Thus died, in the 47th year of his 
age, William Pitt, leaving to his 
country a legacy of mbfortunes, and 
to himself a doubtful fame. The 
virtues and abilities of his father had 
produced a kind of national partial- 
ity in his favour, while yet a boy ; 
and the frankness and ingenuousness 
of his own conduct, during his early 
youth, rendered him dear to the 
people. Impelled by a towering 
ambition, he disdained to serve, like 
til other statesmen, an apprentice- 
ship in any subordinate office, and 
he accordingly refused to accept an 
honourable post under Rockingham. 

When the earl of Shelburne suc- 
ceeded to power, that nobleman, 
wishing to attach so promising an 
orator to himself, raised him all at 
once to the important office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; but he had 
reason to repent his temerity, as, 
like a great man of antiquity, he 
soon discovered *' many Mariuses 
in one Cxsar." 

As a financier, no man who ever 
presided at the exchequer has ob- 
tained more praise. He has been 
blamed, indeed, for some of his pe- 
cuniary schemes; but, on the whole, 
his plans were supposed to be laid, 
and the ol)jects of taxation were 
chosen, with great judgment, so 
that the produce was in general co- 
equal with the calculation. 

▼OL. VI. NO, XXXIV. 



During the American waf, de* 
predated manufactures, neglected 
agriculture, and a ruined commerce^ 
rendered it extremely difficult to 
furnish the necessary supplies ; yet 
such was the continued good fortune, 
or, according to some, the peculiar 
good management of Mr. Pitt, thatj 
though several manufactures droops 
ed, yet others have flourished, and 
the national exports rather increas* 
ed than diminished during his mi- 
nistry. 

As a speaker he was perhaps un- 
rivalled. His person was unpre* 
possessing, his action tame, and his 
features so unmeaning, that no paint- 
er, sculptor, or medalist, could ever 
contrive to obtain a likeness; yet 
such was the happy choice of his 
words, the judicious arrangement of 
his thoughts, and the fascinating ef- 
fects of his perennial eloquence, that 
his wonderful powers were acknow* 
ledged even by those who were most 
prepossessed against his person and 
arguments. When employed in a 
good cause, he was irresistible ; and 
in a bad one he could dazzle the 
judgment, lead the imagination cap- 
tive, and seduce the heart, even 
while the judgment remained firn^ 
and unconvinced. 

Nor ought his generous scorn df 
wealth to be omitted. Amidst a 
corrupt circle, and at a time when 
some men appear to have attained 
the heroic age of pecuniary base- 
ness, he was wholly exempt from 
this mark of modern degeneracy. 
His debts, which do not exceed for* 
ty thousand pounds, and which only 
amount to a deficit qf 20001. fier an'- 
num^ during an administration of 
twenty years, are to be paid by the 
public. 

All his failings appear to have 
arisen out of one master passion ; 
that ambition which soared above 
every other consideration but its 
own immediate gratification. While 
out of office, he exercised the tridt^ 
rUtian power with the vehemence of 
one that had given hostages to his 
country, and sworn eternal war 
aguinst abuses of every kind. When 
in power, no miuister was ever 

a 
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more dictatorial; his arrogance ex- 
tended even beyond the pale of the 
empire, and became proverbial iu 
foreign courts. He defended pe- 
culators and delinquents of every 
soit, and so little scrupulous was he 
on the head of consistency, that one 
of his quondam associates in reforniy 
Home Tooke, was tried for his life 
at the Old Bailey, while several pu- 
pils of his own school, Muir, Palmer, 
§kirving, 8cc, were transported to 
Botany Bay, where nearly all of 
them perished. 

So much for the reformer ! As a 
minister, it remains to be proved 
that his wars were just and neces- 
sary : till that has b^n accomplish- 
ed, the enormous loans raised, the 
prodigious expenditure that toc^ 
place, and the immense additions 
made to the national debt, during 
his reign, appear to be but fioorly 
balanced by a judicious selection of 
taxes, and the ingenious adoption of 
a sinking fund, originally conceived 
by Dr. Price, which, whatever re- 
lief it may afford to posterity, will 
contribute but little to the solace of 
the present age. 

Notwithstanding the early tincture 
h^ mind i*eceived in favour of free- 
dom, and the voluminous addition 
h^ made to the acts of parliament, 
it will be difficult perhaps to find 
one single disinterested law intro- 
duced by him in favour of liberty. 
On the contrary, in all his fiscal re- 
gulations, he utterly excluded the 
nuervention of a jury between the 
king and the subject. The custom 
house and the excise office are, un- 
happily, therefore to be considered 
as the aixhieves of his legislative 
trophies. 

Est istud quidem honestum, 
Vcrum hoc expedit. 

As to his achievements, in every 
ijiing strictly pettaining to himself, 
for the triumphs of the navy are to 
be attributed to Howe, St. Vincent, 
and Nelson, he completely foiled, 
and the three coalitions formed du- 
ring his minifitry all ended in diii* 



grace. His triampbsi howevar, ai 
Uie senate were complete ; his roa* 
jorities were decisive: his oppo* 
nenta, despicabks as to nitinbers» 
possessed nothing but foresight, and 
were always out-voted, thou^ nev«r 
out-argued.. 

Before his timei a formidable mi- 
nority in the bouse of comnftons was 
viewed with despair by a minister ; 
he was the first who braved a mac 
jority, and thus foroiahed the esce* 
cutive power with a, dang^eroos pre* 
cedent 

Gifted with all the powers of do* 
qtience, his talents were not practi* 
cal ; evincing great personal i|ite- 
grity, he was supported by manv 
who were honest, and by nearly all 
who were corrupt While he spoke 
he appeared fitted to rule; but 
when he tried to act, the mistake 
was evident 

Eager after power, by a series of 
fortunate occurrences he continued 
in office twenty years, and while, 
like Noy and Strafibrd, he turned 
his back on the tenets of his youth^ 
like Cromwell, he died at a period 
when his embarrassments appeared- 
to be irremediable. 

He was well versed in all the arts 
of finance, yet under him the national 
debt was r^sed to a gigantic mag- 
nitude, and paper substituted for 
gold : boasting of his love of liberty, 
he found the press fi'ee, and the 
constitution entire ; he has deliver- 
ed over the one in fetters, and placed 
the other in jeopardy. 

Magnanimous himself in the midst 
of danger, he has left his sovereign 
for a while bereaved, if not stript 
for ever, of his continental domi- 
nions, and the continent itself crum- 
bling beneath the colossal power of 
an msatiable enemy. With hia 
debts paid, his remains interred, 
and his monument erected at the 
public exi>ence, it still remains for 
history finally to decide on the me- 
rits of a man who, for the welfare 
of his country, according to some, 
ought never to have lived, while, 
according to others, he ought never 
to have died. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

ON BETEL AMD AREKA. 

FEW travellers or voyagers in 
the Indian seas omit to make parti- 
colar mention of the custom nniver- 
sally prevalent in these countries, of 
chewing betel. This substance is, in 
some degree, the substitute for to- 
bacca I have seldom seen It men- 
tioned but in terms of disgust and 
abhorrence ; in such terms as to 
leave us to suppose that in general 
It resemtdes, in its efiects, tobacco, 
except that these efiects are more 
conspicuous to observers, and more 
disgusting. The following is a 
more particular account of this sub- 
stancelhan I have ever before met 
wkh. 

The areka or surrapi of China is 
chewed by the Chinese after wrap- 
fnng it in the leaf of the betel or 
paung leal This is a shrub similar 
to woodbine or ivy, which clings to 
the areka tree. The latter is a 
species of palm, that generally at- 
tains the height of thirty or forty 
feet, is perfectly straight, of the cir- 
cumference of a full grown poplar, 
with protuberant rings on the bark 
«t equal distances. It possesses no 
branches but at the head, where it 
spreads itself, and to them is sus- 
pended the fruit or nut of the areka, 
Erroneously termed beetle-nut, en- 
♦dloped in an outward coating of 
tiomeroiis filaments, being in siae 
fibom an English walnut, but more 
t;onical. This husk is not unlik^ 
the rind of a cocca-nut, but more 
Mft and pliable. 

The properties of the areka are 
unparalleled as a beautifier and pre- 
server of the teeth. Its astringency 
gives them strength, and it is unex- 
■ceptionably the finest antiscorbutic 
known. Many Europeans who had 
bad teeth, and were frequently trou- 
bled with the tooth-ache, have, by 
^e use of this substance, been per- 
manently relieved, and the appear- 
ance of their teeth wonderfully im- 
fjroved. The most oflfensive breath 
has been overcome ; as the areka 
possesses one of the most agreeable 
odours to be met with In the east. - 



Highly and justly is it esteemed 
in China, yet in Eurojje it is scarcely- 
known. Though its virtues are so 
great, it is, notwithstanding, neither 
cultivated among agriculturists nov 
private gentlemen in India : it i« 
the casual inhabitant of every wooJl 
or jungle, like many of our most va^ 
luable herbs, which grow spontatie- 
ously in the fields, unheeded or disre- 
garded but by the professed botanist* 

The saliva produced by chewing 
this nut is of the most beautiful n^l 
•the eye can witness or the imagina^ 
tion conceive ; and were there k 
-possibility of extracting the dye, i% 
richness would be unexampled, attfd 
displace those that are noW held m 
the highest consideration. But the 
colwir of this nut is only imparted 
in its green state : when it betomek 
hard it will not disclose this valuable 
property to aqueous, spiritous, or 
oily menstruuins ; and no means a^ 
yet employed have succeeded. It 
has been infused, after levigati'on, in 
spirits, and acts as a great corrolxv 
rator of the stdmacjiy and facilitatoh 
of digestion. As a styptic, it may 
not be inferior to Peruvian bark. 
It is perfectly tasteless, except that 
aromatic effluvia arise after it is 
chewed. The betel's growing round 
the ai-eka may be th6 causb of the 
leaf of this vine being wrapped round 
and chewed together with the areka 
nut, acs if nature indicated the pto- 
priety of blending the.-n, in order to 
correct the bitterness of the bete) by 
the aromatic flavour of the areka. 
The anodytie property of the former 
renders it a peculiar favourite of tlie 
natives. Its intoxicating natu(% pro- 
cures alleviation to the poor distres- 
sed Indian, softens the acuteness of 
poignant reflection, and delights the 
irtiaginatlon with Utopian bliss. No 
wonder these inoflfenwve mortals 
should seek a s<if{ener of their carcfi 
which nature has allotted them. Id 
no quarter of the earth has Pro\4- 
dence omitted to scatter her boijrt- 
ties: she has every where provided 
an asylum for the afflicted, a solacd 
to the 0]>pressed, and the means of 
comforting anvl exhiliracing horfiart 
fiatttre under the severer trlais^ 
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The arekft is most frequently met 
iwith in Siam, the Moluccas, Cam- 
l)odia, and Cochin China. It is 
more proli6c along the eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, and flourishes 
in the neighbouring isles of Sumatra, 
Pulo Penang, &c. The East India 
company purchase twenty thousand 
nuts, or about 2601b. weight, for about 
2000 settees, equal to 2 dls. 10 cts., 
though others pay 6 cents a pound 

The betel is cultivated in most 

Sarts of India, and turns round props 
(ce the hop-plant The leaf ap- 
proaching the laui*el, and the blns- 
jtpoi the pear, it makes a pretty ap- 
pearance ; and the 4eaf» with the 
^areka and chunam, a lime produced 
from calcined sheUs, furnishes one 
fof the greatest luxuries in the east : 
it is every where presented as the 
Erst offering of friendship, and con- 
sidered as the emblem of the highest 
.respect 

The soil best adapted to the betel 
IS a rich loam or heayv clay, and, 
like the manchineal ot Barba^oesy 
It skirts the coasts of the ocean. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

FEMALE CLOTHIVG. 

THE English fashion in dress 
among the ladies has given rise to 
jtbe following judicious remarks, 
which are now, or shortly will be, 
for all English fashions are itinerant, 
quite as applicable to our own 
modes^ 

The materials of feipale plo^hing 
are now almost entirely of cotton, 
and that of the finest and slenderest 
fabric Every lady now, in her full 
dress, or rather undress, is an ori- 
isntal queen, or a princess of the For- 
tunate islands, floating, like a bird 
of Paradise, in a ck>ud of a|ry plu- 
mage, scarcely palpable to the touchy 
Shrouded from head to foot jn com? 
bustibles, she adds a length of (rain 
reaching beyond aqy common esti- 
mate oT personal proximity ; and 
J very sudden turn in the njeighbour- 
ood of a fire or a candle expo^s 



her to as much hasard at the molh 

fluttering round the evening taper. 
Seldom a week passes without some 
dreadfiA stor>' ot a female martyr to 
'&shion, whose sufierings exceed 
thoae of former martyrs to religiott 
at the stake, without the hope of a 
future recompence. Who can affirm 
that women are by nature timid^ 
when they consent clatly to undergo 
as much danger by their fire-sides, 
as the soldier in the field, or tiie 
sidlor on the ocean ? 

But the mischiefs produced by cold 
in consequence of the present roode^ 
thoiigh less obvious and alarming, 
are much more nnmerous. Our 
changeful and habitually cold and 
moist climate is peculiarly produce 
dve of that fatal disease the con- 
sumption, to which none are so lla« 
ble as delicate females in the first 
bloom of life. No guard against it 
is equally important with the pre* 
servatton of an equable warmth over 
the whole surface of the body ; for 
the sympathy between the lungs and 
the skin infallibly renders a partial 
application of cold to the latter, the 
.cause of disorder in the fonner. 
The progress from a cold to a cough, 
and from the latter to a consump- 
tion, is so frequent, and in some con* 
stitutions so rapid, that no common 
danger from disease at the age of 
puberty can be compared with it. 
Kor is it possible to conceive ai^ 
mode of dress more calculated to 
produce inequality of bodily tempe- 
rature than that of modern mshiona^ 
ble females. I acknowledge, that to 
meet them in the streets, wrapt up 
in pellisses, and buried in fur muffs 
and tippets, they seem as impene- 
trable to cold as the animals from 
which they borrow their shaggy 
spoils. But how different their apr 
pearance in the parlour or drawing^r 
room, where som&of the very parta 
which are most guarded abroad are 
reduced to absolute nudity ! I do not 
pretend to deny that comfortable flan- 
nel may lurk under an exterior coat- 
ing of fine muslin ; but their elbows 
and arms ! think of their poor, coldf 
red elbows and arms i By the byey 
I will venture to suggest, and 1 1)^ 
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aeve I shiJl have even the ytnm^ 
men on my side, that the fair sex in 
general were never more out in their 
politics than when they chose to 
treat ns with the view of a part of 
their persons which is very rarely 
a captivating spectacle, and often 
much the reverse. Necks and 
shoulders, too, we may certainly say, 
are out of the region of flannel ; and 
I suspect that the delicate ankle, 
which has lately so much grown up- 
on tts, has rarely a second covering. 
On the whole, I can never on a cold 
day behold a young lady in her 
Chaxnberry or muslins, her trans- 
parent drapery and her nudities, 
witliout a sympathetic shudder ; and 
when 1 seriously reflect on the ma- 
nifold dangers to which she is ex- 
posed, I lament that so fair a thing 
should be so perishable. When shall 
we see again the good times of ^Iks 
and satins, stuil^ and calimancoes ? 



For the lAterary Magazine. 

FVNERA.L CUSTOMS AND IDEAS 
OF TH£ GREEKS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the 
melancholy gloom which the an- 
cients cast over all their ideas of 
death and the grave, both in their 
moral and poetical writings, they 
appear in reality to have endea- 
voured as much as possible to lighten 
those impressions, and place at a 
distance those dark phantoms of the 
imagination. Accordingly, the deep 
and solemn sadness attending our 
Gothic burials, the black shades pf 
yews and cypresses, the dreary 
charnel-house and vaulted sepul- 
chre, the terrific appendages of 
mouldering bones, and winding 
^eetSy 

The knell, the shroud, the mattock, 

and the grave, 
Xh& deep damp vault, the darkness, 

and the worm, 

which from custom form so great a 
part of th^ horror we feel at the 



thoughts of death, were to them un- 
known. The corpse consumed by 
funeral fires, and the ashes inclosed 
In urns and deposited in the earth, 
presented no ofiknsive object or idea. 
Besides, to dissipate the sorrow of 
the living, or perhaps with a desire 
to gratify the spirit of the dead, 
wines were poured and flowers 
scattered over the grave. These 
last pious offices were called 
the grateful tributes of love and ve- 
neration. The manes of the deceas- 
ed, still wandering about the place 
of interment, might perhaps partake 
of the libation or enjoy the odour : 
at least his memory would be ho- 
noured, and his ghost delighted. 

Whatever may have been the 
original purpose of these ceremo- 
nies, we find repeated allusions to 
them in the poets. Anacreon men- 
tions the rose as being particularly 
grateful. The tomb of Achilles was 
adorned with the amaranth. Elec- 
tra complains that her father's grave 
had never been decked with myrtle 
boughs. Anacreon, in another pas- 
sage, alludes still more forcibly and 
beautifully to the same custom : 



Why do we precious ointments show'r, 
Nobler wines why do wc pour, 
Beauteous flow'rs why do we shed 
Upon the mon'ments of the dead? 
Nothing they but dust can show. 
Or bones that hasten to be so. 
Crown rac with roses whilst I live ; 
Now your wines and ointments give. 
After death I nothing crave ; 
Let me alive my pleasures have ; 
AU are stoics in the grave. 



We have an epigram by Leonidas 
exactly to the same purpose: 

Seek not to glad these senseless stones 
With fragrant ointments, rosy 
wreathes : 
No warmth can reach my mouldering 
bones 
From lustral fire that vainly breathy. 

Now let me revel while I may ; 

The wine that o'er my tomb is shed 
Mixes with canh and turns to clay; 

No honours can delight the dead. 



^ 
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Hence we may collect^ that Oder- 
ings of this nature were made with 
a view of gratifying the deceased ; 
and it seems to have been a very 
prevailing notion among many na- 
tions besides the Greeks, tliat men 
mfter death retain the same passions 
mid appetites that distingaished 
(hem when living. 

Quae gr&tia currftm 
Armoramque fait vivis, que curat ni- 

tentes 
Pascero equos, eademaequitur tellure re- 

pdstos. 

In Lycophron, a mountain is 
placed between the tombs of two ene- 
mieS) lest their manes may be of. 
fended at seeing the iiineral honours 
|iaid to each other. An epi|p-am 
of Bianor's contains a simiJar idea, 
attended with a drcamstance of sin* 
gular horror. 



I mark the spot where Delia's ashes fle. 

Whoe'er thon an that passes silent by 
This simple cdnmn, grac'd by many a 

tear. 
Call the fierce monarch of the shades 

severe. 
These mystic ornaments too plainly 

shew 
The cruel fate of her who lies below. 
With the same torch that Hymen gladly 

led 
Th' expecting virgin to the genial bed. 
Her weeping husband lit the fun'rsl 

pyre. 
And saw the dreary flames of death 

aspire. 
Thou too, oh Hymen ! had*st the jo- ^ 

cund I 
That hailV 

away, 
Chang'd for 

groans of deep dismay. 



In Thebes the sons of OEdlpns are laid t 
But not the tomb's all desolating shade. 
The deep forgetfolness of Pluto's gate, 
Kor Acheron, can quench their Path- 
less hate. 
Bven hostile madness shakes the fune- 
ral pyres, 
Against each other blaze their pointed 

fires. 
Unhappy boys! for whom hij^ love 

ordains 
Eternal hatred's never-sleeping pains. 

I recollect somewhere to have 
met with a story of two Scandina- 
vian heroes, who having, like these 
Urecian brothers iallen by mutual 
H^ounds, were buried together while 
yet living, on the field of battle, and 
some centuries after, as the legend 
relates, were discovered still fight- 
ing with unabated rage, with the ad- 
dition that 01)6 of them had gnawed 
Wis ad>'ersary's head to the skull. 

I will produce a few examples of 
the monumental inscriptions of the 
Greeks, among which will be found 
some of the bebt and most affecting 
epigrams that have come down to 
us. On the same melancholy occa- 
sion wbich (licuited a beautiful little 
potrm of Meleager's, there is another 
sciircely inferior by the poetess 
£i inne. 



►, oh Hymen! had*stthejo. 
ind lay ^ 

il'd thy festive season, die f 

for the sighs of woe, and f 



There is an allusion in this epi* 
n*am to another custom of the 
Greeks, who frequently adorned the 
tomb with symbols indicating the 
peculiar circumstances attending the 
death of the deceased. 

The affecting incident of an unfor- 
tunate woman dying in a foreign 
land, surrounded by strangers, is 
preserved ii\ the following lines of 
Tymnes, who has accompanied it 
with the excellent consolation of 
philosophy. Philaenis was a native 
of Egypt, and died in Ci*ete at the 
town otfileuthernse. 

Grieve not, Philaenis, tho' condemn'd to 

die 
Far from thy parent land and native 

sky, 
Tho* strangers* hands roust raise thy fu- 

ner^ jule. 
And lay thy ashes in a foreign isle. 
To all on death's last dreary journey 

bound 
The road is equal, and alike the ground. 

Of the following epigram the 
thoughts are affecting and beautiful 
I have added to ft a few lines pre- 
served from the works of Antt- 
phanes, which are applicable to tMe 
subject, and contains one of the moat 
cheerful grounds of consolation which 
religion allows us tb indulge nixm 
the death of friends : 
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Wh^ (faOM wbom love and Mood en- 
dear > 
Lie cold upon the funeral bier. 
How fruitless are our tears of woe. 
How vain the grief that bids them flow ! 
Those fiicnda lamented are not dead. 
But gone the path we all must tread; 
They only to that distant shore 
Where aU must go, have sail'd before. 
Shine but to-morroVs sun, and we, 
Compeird by equal destiny, 
To the same inn shall come, where they 
To welcome our arrival stay. 

The following epigrams are mark- 
ed with a high degree of sensibility. 

How often, Lycid, will I bathe with 

tears 
This little stone which our great love 

endears; 
But you, rememb'ring what to me you 

owe. 
Drink not of Lethe in the shades below. 

Oh had no vent'rous keel defied the 

deep. 
Then had not Lycid floated on the 

brine^ 
For him, the youth belov'd, we passing 

weep, 
Aname lamented, and an empty shrine. 

The former is interesting as hav- 
ing probably suggested to Dr. Jortin 
an idea contained in one of the most 
beautiful Latin poems of this de- 
scription to be met with in modem 
poetry : 

Quae te sub tenerft rapuerunt. Pacta, jn- 
ytntk, 
O, utinam me crudelia fata vocent : 
Ut linquam terras invisaque lumina solis ; 
Utque ttttts nirsiim corpore sim posVto. 
Te sequar; obscuram per ter dux ibit 
eunti 
Fidus amor, timebras lampade discu- 
tiens. 
Tu cave Lethoeo contingas ora liquore; 
Et citd venturi sis memor, oro, virL 

O nught the cruel death which ravish'd 

thee V 

In youth's soft prime, my Pacta, call on 

me, 
That I may leave this earth, this hated 

light. 
To dwell with thee amidat the realms 

of night! 



Vll&Xhw theo; Love tlunng^ obfcmeslr 

heU 
Shall guide, and wkk his torch ito 

shades dispel. 
But oh! bewaxie the touch of Lethe^s; 

wave! 
Remember him who hastens to thy* 

grave! 

This latter, as appears firom the 
last verse, was an inscription on a 
cenotaph. Epigrams of this kind 
on celebrated characters are nume- 
rous, and not all of great merit, but 
they well deserve that a good selec« 
tion should be made of them. 

In their thoughts and reflecriolis 
ofx death, mankind have ever had in 
view some idea of a consciousness 
that remains and lingers round the 
fileasing^ anxious solicitudes and 
scenes of life. They have ever ima«- • 
gined to themselves a spirit after 
death, that busied itself in protecting^ 
the fame and character of their 
Uvea, that'was yet alive to slights or 
honours paid to the grosser and 
earthy parts. And the delicate Ti- 
bullus suffers himself to be so frtr led 
away by these ideas, that he has 
prescribed the very mode of burial, 
and named the very persons whom 
he wishes to appear as moumeft 
over his funeral. The whole elegy 
is full of tenderness. He thus sings : 

Cruel the man that laboured to divide 

The youth and maid by tender love al- 
lied; 

And hard was he, who coald the thef^ 
forgive, 

Bear with his sorrow, and endure to live. 

Absence from her in vain 1 try to brave : 

I yield, and grief consigns me to the 
grave. 
And when a slender shade I shall as- 
pire 

From mouldering embers and the fune- 
ral pyre. 

May sad Neacra to my pile repair 

With tears (how precious!), and un- 
braided hair, 

Mix'd with a mother^s sighs her sorrow 
pour. 

And one a husband, one a child deplore. 

With words of fond regret and broken 
sigh. 

Please the poor shade that hovering lin- 
gers nigh, 
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WMi fMCOi rites my cheriih'd bones 

adorn. 

The Isst sad remitant of the youth they 
mourn. 

Kor gmdge my thirsting ashes to en- 
shrine 

With purest milk bedew'd^ and purple 
wine, 

And dry the show'r by fond affection 
shed, 

Or ere they place them in their maiUe 
bed. 
In that sad house, may every fra- 
grance stored 

That warm Assyria's perfum'd meads 
afford, 

And gnef from Memory's tearful fount 
that flows, 

Soothe my chann*d spirit, and my bones 
compose. 

But on my tomb, beside the public way, 

May -some memorial to the stranger say, 

•« Here Albius sleeps ; a prey to grief he 
fell, 

«* Deserted by the maid he lov'd toe 
welL" 

V. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ADDISON A PUNSTER. 

THERE arc no works so femous 
for the abundance and parity of 
their wit as those of Addison, Steele, 
and their colleagues. They not only 
abound with examples of the best 
kind of wit, but they are extremely 
earnest in inculcating an abhor- 
rence and contempt of all spurious 
wit, all puns, quibbles, and conun- 
drums ; and yet there is one parti- 
cular in which they egregiously iiail 
in adhering to their own precepts. 
In turning over the Spectator, it 
will be found that this very word, 
tfiectatoTy has been made the ground- 
work of a greater number and va- 
riety of puns, tlian any word in the 
Eiiglisli language. There are con- 
tinually allusions made to the double 
sense which it bears, as an ordinary 
word, and as the title of their paper ; 
and if any thin^ deserves the name 
of pun, I think it is this. 

X. 
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POPLAR WORM. 

THERE has lately been cooade- 
rable alarm excited in almost all 
parts of the United States respecting 
the pcMsonous properties of a worm, 
said to be found only on the new^ 
imported poplar. This tree was 
introduced into Korth America, 
about eighteen or twenty years ago^ 
by W. Hamilton, Esq. of the Wood* 
lands, from whose original nurserf 
it has since spread itself, with asto* 
nishing rapidity, to the remotest 
parts of the country. Till the pre- 
sent summer, no public or general 
rumour of the existence of this 
worm has taken place. Whether 
this reptile now exists for the first 
time, or whether this dangerous 
property is now, for the first time, 
acquired, or whether it has only ac- 
cidentally escaped observation till 
now, or whether, in fine, there is amr 
truth in this tale of horror, are au 
points on which the public curiosity 
has been very active. Some persons, 
especially in the eastern states, have 
bCM*n so much terrified by this rumour, 
that they have cut down whole rows 
of flourishing poplars, on which they 
had previously bestowed their fond- 
est cares. 

The most authentic and satisfac- 
tory experiments on this head which 
have hitherto appeared are the fi)l- 
lowh)g, the accijunt of which has 
appeared in a Philadelphia daily 
paper. 

7b the Editor of the American 
Daily Advertiser, 

RBSPKCTKD FRIEND, 

In cx>mpliance with thy request, I 
have ventured to send thee, for pub- 
lication, an account of some experi- 
ments made on a worm found on the 
Lombardy poplar trees. 

As I was passing through South- 
wark yesterday morning, I met 
with a person of respectability, wha 
obligingly fornished me with three 
of diose worms. On my return 
home, I immediately commenced 
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mr «srp6riiiiMto «i« fbll tiziod cat 
Aooat twenty minotes after being 
itung or bitten she was evidently 
sick| and I began to conclude that 
the reports respecting the deleteri* 
ons power of the worm were cor- 
rect, bot, on enquiry. It appeared 
that the cat had been at times af> 
fected nearly in the same way, when 
there was no reason to suspect the 
worm as the. cause; at any rate, 
she recof ered. 

Two pops were procured, and 
autdected to the same experiment 
At the time I was engaged with the 
vnaUest one, the worm was so high- 
ly irritated, that it ejected a consi- 
derable quantity of fluid matter. 
Suspecting that this might be the 
p(Nsonous principle, I immediately 
inoculated the pup in four places, 
but without efiect; and in neither 
instance was there a fatal result If 
there was any variation from their 
natural habits, it was a disposition 
to sleep, which might possibly have 
been occasioned by the fatigue fol- 
kiwing the eflbrts they made to dis- 
engage themselves from the confine- 
ment which was imposed on them. 

In the afternoon I went to the 
Pennsylvania hospital, and obtained 
live of the worms, which were 
taken from the trees in the yard. 
A kitten, about one third grown, 
was procured, and in tlie presence 
of my medical friends, Dr. Thomas 
Bryant, and Samuel Hof^bins, toge- 
ther with William Johnson, steward 
(Mf that institution, all of whom very 
obligingly assisted me in the greater 
part of the experiments, the kitten 
was repeatedly bitten about the nose 
«Dd mouth, but no ill eliects ensued, 
except momentary pain at the time 
of receiving the bite. 

This morning, the .experiments 
were renewed at the hospital Two 
young kittens, oi different litters, 
were repeatedly bitten about the 
nose and mouth. The crying of one 
of the kittens aflforded an opportu- 
nity fior the worm to pass within the 
mouth, and probably to sting or bite 
the tongue, for the little creature 
slavered considerably, and appeared 
for some time to be labouring under 
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symptoms of local patn ; bat- after a 
while they sub^ded, and the result, 
in both instances, waa the same at 
yesterday. 

A fine hatf grown pop, who was 
the subject of yesterday 'sexperimenty 
was treated as follows : the roof of 
the mouth was scarified in several 
places, and an incision, about three 
quarters of an inch in length, waa 
made in. the tongue. Immediately 
after this, a worm was introduced 
into the mouth, and the jaws closed 
lor one minute. On permitting himt 
to open them, it was discovered that 
he had swallowed the worm. He 
appeared to labour under some slight 
indisposition for more than an hour« 
but he eventually recovered, and 
became very lively. 

Another small pup, of a different 
litter, was the subject of the fol- 
lowing experiment I made an in- 
cision through the skin, about three 
quarters of an inch long, and care* 
tully dissected it on each side, so aa 
to form a superficial yet gaping 
wound. A fresh worm was applied 
to the part, and very soon ejected a 
greenish coloured fluid, which filled 
the wound In addition to this, the 
little animal was several times bitten 
in the incised part ; t)ut the result 
was equally favourable. The mouth 
of die same pup was scarified in se- 
veral places, and one of the worms 
being cut in half, the divided part 
with the head was immediately in^ 
traduced into it, and kept there for 
two minutes ; at the expiration of 
that time the portion of worm was 
taken out, and no injury resulted. 

Another young kitten was confin- 
ed for a short time in a small vessel 
containing six of the worms, without 
receiving any injury. 

I have now simply related the 
facts that have come under my ob- 
servation, with a hope that they may 
throw some light on a subject which 
has lately excited considerable at- 
tention, and awakened the serious 
apprehensions of many citizens.— 
And although I have no doubt that 
the cat mentioned in the gazette of 
yesterday actually died in. the pre- 
sence of the persons alluded to, yet 
4 
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whether her death waf occasioned 
by the sting or bite of the worm, is 
a circumstance that is at least doubt- 
ful. 

I have compared several of the 
worms used in the experiments with 
those left at the Museum, and find 
ihem to be of exactly the same kind. 

JOS. PARRISB. 

Philadelfihia^ 7th mo. 2d. 

In opposition to the above plain 
and authentic statements in favour 
of the poplar, we have nothing to 
produce but vague and anonymous 
rumours. That these rumours are 
entirely groundless would be no vio* 
lent supposition, but this supposition 
is not absolutely necessary. We 
find no difficulty in admitting that 
they may possibly be true. Persons 
stung or bitten by this worm may 
have actually died in consequence, 
and still the venomousness of this 
worm would not inevitably follow : 
because there are numerous in- 
stances on record of persons dying 
in consequence of the scratch of a 
pin, or the sting of a wasp, a bee, or 
even a musquita Such instances, 
instead of proving any deadly poison 
in the pin or the insect, only prove 
that the human constitution may 
sometimes be in such a state that 
the slightest puncture may totally 
destroy it. Many worms are known 
to be injurious somewhat in the 
tame way with the poplar worm. 
Even the silk worm, if held in the 
hand for a very short time, will 
cause a severe and sometimes dan- 
gerous inflammation. 

The poplar is a native of Thrace 
and Asia Minor, and has been for 
B^s naturalized in the southern and 
middle parts of Europe. All its 
good and bad qualities have proba- 
bly been ascertained in these coun- 
tries for a long time past Can no- 
body procure for us the results of 
European observations on this tree? 
Nowhere indeed has it been so late- 
ly introduced, or been equally popu- 
lar, as in the United States. No- 
where does it occupy so much rf 
the streets and avenues of towns* and 
titles. Nowhere^ therefore, liave 



its good Aid bad qualities btert of 
so much importance, or equally de- 
serving attention; but unless we 
suppose that transplantation^ to a 
new soil and new climate has' en- 
dowed it with new properties, all 
the knowledge of it that our safety 
and convenience require cannot fail 
to be procured froca Spain, France, 
and Italy. Is there any account of 
the agricultural, economical, or me- 
dicinal properties of this tree to be 
found in books? H there is, the 
studious ought to explore it: and, 
as lovers of their country, they are 
bound to make their discoveries as 
public as possible. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ANECDOTES OF THE LION. 

By the Sieur Frejiu, 

IT is true there be very many 
lions in Mauritania ; but that the 
Arabs take pains to breed them, and 
feed them amongst their flocks, is a 
perfect mockery. If it sometimes 
nappens that an Arab finds a lion's 
den in which there are some young 
ones newly whelped, he presently 
carries them to the christians, to 
see if they will buy them. Thus I 
had two brought me, a male and fe- 
male, which I brought up for two or 
three years so tame, that they went 
up and down our warehouse among^ 
our antelopes and such other crea- 
tures. The male lion was so fami- 
liar, though a large one, that he often 
came and lay with me, and once did 
me very good service; for in a 
moonshine night some Arabs came 
up into my chamber, with a design 
to have robtied me ; but as soon as 
they saw a lion lying by me, they 
ran away, crying out one to another, 
Endon aeba — ^*^ There is a lion.* 
This Mr. Amabrique told me, who 
accidentally was out of his chamber, 
and seeing my door open, aud hear- 
ing the Arabs say this, he came in, 
wakened me, and told me what hap- 
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peoed. This rosje lion was veiy 
tame, but the lioness was mischiev- 
ous, and she once hurt a little Moor, 
and complaint was presently made 
to the governor, who took them 
away from me, and put them be- 
tween four walls ; but not long after 
thei*e fell great rains, which flung 
down the walls, which were only 
made of mud, and in the night time 
the lions got out, went into a stable 
which was open, over against the 
king's palace, and being almost fa- 
mished they made a great slaughter 
among the horses and mules. This 
made so great a noise, that the 
whole town was alarmed, every one 
ran to^his arms, and thus my poor 
lions were killed. 

Once as we were hunting the 
wild-boar, we were alt surprised 
that our horses made a stand on the 
jNidden, and the dogs crept under 
oor horses' legs. We presently cried 
oat one to the other, " Certainly 
there is a lion hereabouts;" and in 
truth we were not a little affrighted 
to see one pass by us, within fifteen 
or twenty paces of us. He stopped 
to view us, and seeing we stirred 
not, he walked on very stately. He 
was higher than any of our horses, 
and marched with a most majestic • 
gravity, swinging about in a terrible 
manner his great tufted tai^ We 
knew the nature of a lion is not to 
suffer any either to fly from him or 
to attack him, for whoever doth so, 
in three leaps he most assuredly 
seizes upon him: wherefore we 
durst not venture to shoot at him, 
and to fly from him was impossible, 
for the most courageous horses 
tremble like a leaf at the sight of a 
lion. 

Mr. Caliron, of Montpelier, and 
Mr. Vanlyberigen^ of Rouen, who 
both loved hunting very well, being 
informed that there was a pond 
where lions and wild-boars came 
in the night to drink, they agrejsd to 
go there and build a hut in the day, 
and wait in it all night, and kill 
these creatures as fast p3 they came 
to drink. This design succeeded so 
well, that they destroyed fourteen 
lions an4 wild*boar8| and flayed the 



largest, bringing away their skin». 
with them. 

The following story was related 
to me in that country by very credi- 
ble persons. 

About the year 1614 or 1615, two 
christian ^ves at Morocco resolv- 
ing to mM^e their escape, agreed to 
dp it by night, and to travel all the 
night, and in the day-time to hid« 
themselves in the tops of the trees, 
that they may not be discovered by 
the Arabs, who would certainly 
have brought them back into slavery. 
They knew that the sea-coast lay 
from them just north, and that in 
eight or ten days they might get 
tiiither, and that it would not be 
very difficult for them to carry or 
And out provisions for so short a 
time. According to their design 
they escaped, by night, and having 
travelled tiU ddy-break, they then 
climbed upi i^ tree, where they pas- 
sed the day much troubled and af- 
flicted to see the Arabs pass fre- 
qij^ently by them ; besides, as soon 
as it was known in Morocco that 
two slaves were run away, presently 
several horsemen went out in search 
of them. But when night came, the 
two slaves continued on their jour* 
ney tiU the next morning, and then 
seeking out for a tree to hide them- 
selves, they were astonished to see 
a great 'lion just by them, which 
walked when they, walked, and 
stood still when Uiey stood still. 
Observing which; they concluded 
that this was a safe-conduct sent 
them by Providence, and then they 
took courage, and travelled in the 
day ti^c, in company with the lion. 
Wheii the horsemen who went in 
pursuit of them overtook them, and 
would have seized on them, the lion 
interposed himself, which made the 
horsemen stand still, who, being 
struck with admiration, l^t them 
pass on. The like did several 
others ; for every day these poor fu- 
gitives met with sproe or other who 
attempted to seize them, till at last 
they reached tt^e sea-side in safety, 
where the lion left them, and they 
went into the town of Masa^an. 
There the two poor slaves related 
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this miracle, which was confirmed at 
Morocco by the Arabs who returned 
from pursuing^ them, and the news 
of this was dispersed every where 
as a great and constant trath. 

I was told the following story by 
my intimate friend, Paal Le Bel, 
called Tager Paulo (Tager signify- 
fng a merchant), in whose place 
I remained when he went away 
from Morocca 

About the year 1615, the whole 
town of Morocco went oat to see 
two terrible fierce creatures, a lioQ 
and a wild-boar, which lay wound- 
ed in a tuft of reeds, hard by the 
gate of the city, and died, the one 
presently after the other. The lion 
was rent up with the tusks of the 
wild-boar, and the boar torn in 
pieces with the teeth and claws of 
the Hon. They had fought all the 
flight in the tuft of reeds, which 
they had beaten down and trampled 
on, which all the christians, MoorS| 
and Jews, went to see ; for in those 
countries the wild-boars are most 
^rious creatures, especially in brim- 
ming-time, which is about March. 



JPor the Literary Magazine, 
THE GLEANER. 

KO. HI. 

MARRIAGE is one of those 
things in which caution, admonition, 
and foresight are most useful and 
most necessary. More light is 
thrown upon this subject by experi- 
ence than on any other; but me 
dictates of one man's experience is 
not only seldom of any advantage to 
others, but very rarely of any use to 
himself. Those who are entering 
if»i the state, listen with a htsA and 
unconquerable incredulity to those 
whose exper'yence qualifies them 
most to counsel or forewarn them ; 
and those who have opportunities 
of gathering wisdom from their own 
experience, are generally found to 
fLCi^ when they have the power of 



acting, with as much blindnesi an! 
temerity as ever. 

I have sometimes, though rarely, 
observed in young people some in- 
stances of prudence ; but this pru- 
dence I never saw exerted, except 
on the article of fortune or money. 
Such persons allow its full force to 
the objection that arises from their 
own poverty, or that of the selected 
object ; but, unhappily, this kind of 
caution is usually coupled with 4 
mean and sordid spirit, and, though 
it guards its possessor from making 
a bad choice in one respect, yet he 
is, on that account, only the more 
liable to make a bad choice in other 
respects of much more consequence.' 
The wife or husband finally prefer- 
red may tie rich enough, but their 
character or temper may, in some 
respect, be so modified that even 
wealth shall be found insufficient to 
secure happiness. Beside, this ]^- 
cuniary prudence is continually lia- 
ble to disappointment and mistake. 
In a commercial country like ours, 
the evidences of property are so fal- 
lacious, its duration, even when real, 
is exposed to so many accidents, as 
to set all prudential calculations at 
defiance, where women have mar- 
ried for wealth, the chances are a 
thousand to one in fiaivour of imme- 
diate or ultimate disappointment 
When men marry women for the 
same consideration, they expose 
themselves to peculiar hazards and 
mortifications. A female's expecta- 
tions are generally founded on the 
wealth of parents and relations. 
Their prospects are therefore alto- 
gether uncertain as to time, and 
miserably precarious in all other 
respects, since appearances are just 
as likely to delude the observer in 
this case as in tfie other, since all 
depends upon the whims and capri- 
ces, as well as the good fortune and 
good conduct, of the kinsman, and 
since the interval between the ac- 
quisition of a wife and the gaining 
her fortune is sure to be replete 
with every evil most intolerable to 
a proud, independent, generous, or 
^ irritable spirit 
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On the iobiect of marriage in ge- 
neral I neTer met with more rea"* 
sooableness and good aen^e than in 
the following remarks of a compa- 
ratively old author. 

The pleasantest part of a man's 
life is generally that which paiises 
In coofCship, provided his passion 
be sincere, and the party beloved 
kind with discretion. Love, desire, 
hope, all the pleasing motions of the 
aoul rise in the pursuit 

It 18 easier for an artfol man, who 
is not in lore, to persuade his mis* 
tress he has a passion for her, and 
to succeed in his pursuit,, than for 
onejwho loves with the greatest vio- 
lenoe. True love has ten thousand 
griefe, impatiences, and resent* 
ment^ that render a man unamiable 
In the eyes of the person whose af- 
fection he solicits ; besides, it sinks 
his figure, gives liim fears, appre- 
hensions, and poorness of spirit, and 
often makes him appear ridiculous 
where he has the strongest mind to 
recommend himself. 

Those marriages generally a- 
bound most with love and constancy 
that are preceded by a long court- 
ship. The passion should be allowed 
to strike root and gather strength, 
before marriage be grafted on it 
A long course of hopes and ex- 
pectations fixes the image in our 
minds, and habituates us to a fond- 
ness of the person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great im- 
portance to us as the good qualities 
of one to whom we join ourselves 
for life ; they do not only make our 
present state agreeable, but often 
determine our happiness to alt eter- 
nity. Where the choice is left to 
friends, the chief point under consi- 
deration is fortune. Where the 
parties chuse for themselves, their 
thoughts turn most on the person. 
They have both reason. The first 
aim at procuring many conveniences 
and pleasures of life to the party 
whose interest they espouse ; and, 
at the same time, may reasonably 
hope that the prosperity of their 
friend will turn to their own credit 
and advantage. The others are 
preparing for themselves a perp^ 



tnal feaiit A good person not only 
raises but continues love, and breeds 
a secret pleasure and complncency 
in the beholder when the first ar- 
dours of desire are extinguished. 
It puts the wife or husband in coun- 
tenance both among friends and 
strangers, and generally fills the fa- 
mily with a healthy and beantifid 
race of children. 

I should prefer a woman that is 
agreeable in my own eye, and not 
deformed in that of the world, to a 
celebrated beauty. If you marry 
one remarkably beautiful, you must 
have a violent passion for her, of 
you have not the proper taste cf 
her charms ; and it you have sucli 
a passion for her, it will probably 
be embittered with numberless fears 
and jealousies. 

Good nature and evenness of tem- 
per will give you an easy companion ^ 
for life ; virtue and good sense, an 
agreeable friend ; love and constan- 
cy, a good wife or husband. Where 
we meet one person with all these 
accomplishments, we find a hundred 
without any one of them. The 
world, notwithstanding, is more in- 
tent on table, train, and equipage, 
and all the showy parts of life ; we 
love rather to dazzle the multitude 
than ^consult our proper interests. 
It is one of the most unaccountable 
propensities of human nature that 
makes us take greater pains to ap- 
pear easy and happy to others than 
really to make out-selves sa Of all 
disparities, that in humour makes 
the most unhappy marriage, yet it 
scai*celv enters our thoughts at the 
time 01 contracting it Several that 
are in this respect unequally yoked, 
and uneasy for life, with a person of 
a certain character, mi^ht have 
been pleased and happy with a per- 
son or a contrary one, notwithstand- 
ing they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their kind. 

Before marriage we cannot be 
too inquisitive and wary as to the 
feults of the person beloved, nor af- 
ter it too dim-sighted and negligent 
on that head. However perfect and 
accomplished the person appear to 
^u at a distance, yea wHl find many 
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blemishes tnd Imperfections in her 

hamour on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, which you never dis- 
covered or perhaps suspected. Here 
therefore discretion and good*nature 
are to show their streng^th ; the first 
will hinder your thoughts from 
dwelling on what is disagreeable, 
the other will raise in you all the 
tenderness of compassion and hu- 
manity, and by degrees soften those 
very imperfections into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of 
our happiness and miseries. A mar- 
riage of love is pleasant; a mar- 
riage of interest easy ; and a mar- 
riage where both meet happy. A 
happy marriage has in it all the 
pleasures of friendship, all the en- 
joyments of sense and reason, and> 
indeed, all the sweets of life. No<> 
thing is a greater mark of a dege- 
nerate and vicious age than the 
aversion and ridicule which is some- 
times expressed for this state of life. 
It is, indeed, only happy in those 
who can look down with scorn or 
neglect on the impieties of the times, 
and tread the paths of life together) 
in a constant uniform course of vir- 
tue. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LEARNED TRIFLIVG. 

GREAT men have sometimes 
been found as capable of trifling as 
foolish ones. The old maxim, Sa- 
pientes est desipere in loco, The wise 
may aometimea dare to play thefool^ 
has been practically exemplified, on 
some occasions, by the wisest of 
mankind. Newton is said to have 
taken great pleasure in making a 
kitten run after the end of a whip 
which he trailed along the floor. 
Stillingfleet was a great amateur of 
jack-straws. Haller did not disdain, 
now and then, to seek recreation in 
a game of push-pin with hi^ chil- 
dren ; and to turn the dining-table 
into a field of battle, the glasses in- 
to fortified towns, the wine into ri- 
vers and lakes, and spoonfiils of 



salt into causewajrs and bridges, has 
been the favourite amusement of 
many a celebrated general. 

There is another species of trif- 
ling, in which we sometimes catch 
men of the greatest genius indulg- 
ing themselves. It consists in play- 
ing with words, and losing themr 
selves in an endless maze of riddles, 
charades, and a thousand other /t^ 
aoria^ which the verbal anatombts 
have not provided with names. 

Every reader knows how much 
dean Swift and his friends delighted 
in this kind of amusement Some of 
their effusions indeed are so myste* 
rious and so extend ve, that they 
could not fail to have cost them very 
considerable pains and labour.—^ 
There is something peculiarly 
agreeable in these exercises, be* 
cause they require only resolution 
and perseverance to execute or ex- 
plain them, apd because they afford 
to the mind that which constitute^ 
its true happiness, employment, 
without demanding of us any thin|p 
more than a little learning, and dis« 
pensing altogether with genius. 

The following sport of memory 
has been ascribed to Cowper, and if 
an amusing instance of the manner 
in which the gravest mind will 
sometimes unbend itself. It will 
appear still more singular and gro- 
tesque when we consider it as a de- 
dication of his moral poems. 

To the Rev, John J^ev)tQn, 

MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am going to send, what when 
you have read, you may scratch 
your head, and say, I suppose that 
nobody knows whether what I have 
got be verse or not ; by the tone and 
the time, it ought to be rhyme ; but 
if it be, did ever you see, of late or 
of yore, such a dltt^ before ? 

I have writ charity, not for popu- 
larity, but grave as I could, in 
hopes to do good; and if the re- 
viewer should say, " To be sure the 
gentleman's muse wears methodist 
shoes ; you may know by her pace, 
.and talk about grace, that she and 
^er b»:d have Uttle regard for th9 
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laste and fiishions, and rutitig pas- 
sions, and hoydening play of the 
modem day; and though ^e as- 
sume a borrowed plurtie, and now 
and then wear a tittering air, 'tis 
only her plan to catch if she can the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way, 
by a production on a new construe^ 
tion: she has baited her trap, in 
hopes to snap all that may Come 
with a sugar plumb." His opinion 
in this will not be amiss ; 'tis what 
I intend my principal end. And if 
I succeed, and folks should read, 
till a few are brought to a serious 
thought, I shall think I am paid for 
all I have said, and all I have done, 
though I have run many a time af- 
ter a rhyme, as f&v as from hence 
to the end of my sense, and by hook 
or crook write another book, if I 
live and am here another year. 

I have heard before of a room 
with a floor laid upon springs, and 
such like things, with so much art 
in every part, that when you went 
in you were forced to begin a mi- 
nuet pace, with aa air and a grace, 
swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure 
of eight, without pipe or string, or 
any such thing; and now I have 
writ, in' a rhyming fit, what will 
make yon dance, and as you ad- 
vance will keep you still, though 
against your will, dancing away, 
alert and gay, tiU you come to an 
end of what I have penn'd ; which 
that you may do, ere madam and 
you are quite worn out with jigging 
about, 1 take my leave ; and here 
you receive a bow profound down 
to the ground, from your humble 
me, 

w. c. 



For the Uierary Magazine, 

NEW YORK. 

THE city of New York lies in N. 
lat 40° 42' 8" ; W. long. 74° 9' 45^' ; 
at the confluence of the river Hud- 
son and Long Island sound or the 
East river ; and on the southern and 



narrow extremity of Manhattan 
Island, which is about fifteen miles 
in length, and from one to two in 
breadth. The site of the city, as it 
originally stood, was very irregular, 
being broken into hills and declivi- 
ties, and indented with small rivu* 
lets or creeks, skirted with marsh. 
Many of the hills are levelled ; but 
the marshy grounds, though covered 
with houses and pavement, are still 
low and moist The city is about 
twenty-seven miles from the ocean, 
and is washed on both sides wittv 
water of great depth, whose current 
is very rapid, whose tide ebbs and 
flows, about six feet, and which is 
nearly as salt as that of the neigh- 
bouring-sea. On both sides of the 
city considerable encroachments 
have been made on the water by 
artificial ground, the whole extent 
of which may be computed at not 
less than 132 acres. Of this, 90 
acres lie along the East river, and 
42 along the Hudson. The portion 
of it on the East river forms that 
part of the city where malignant 
fevers have always first become epi- 
demic and chiefly prevailed. The 
wharves and docks are constructed 
of logs and loose stones. All the 
fresh water used by the inhabitants 
is procured from wells within the 
city, and is now become extremely 
impure. The population of New 
York may be estimated at about 
80,000. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

Cumberland's memoirs. 

I HAVE been very much amused 
with reading the Memoirs of Cum- 
berland, a work lately published, 
and containing many valuable anec- 
dotes of persons and books that have 
attracted much of the notice of the 
world. The author has not acquired 
much fome, except on account of a 
few popular comedies. Few writers, 
indeed, have been so voluminous, 
and at the same time have written 
^ little that is likely to last longer 
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tlian himself. He has hem an e^MC, 
tragic, and comic poet ; but his an* 
f^ epic, and his many tragedies, 
have been read by few, and by no- 
body twice ; and only three or four, 
among a score or two of his come- 
dies, are of sterling merit or durable 
reputation. The most interesting 
parts of these memoirs are those 
vhich relate to other people. When 
be speaks only of himself, he has 
little to say that is worth hearing 
for its own sake, and that little does 
iy>t acquire much add^ional im- 
portance by any peculiar felicity in 
his mode of saying it 

My readers will, I hope, find 
something new and something amus- 
ing in the following passages, ex- 
tracted fixMfn this work. They will 
probaUy be found to contain aU that 
IS interestmg in tlie volume. 



DoddingfoHf Lord Mekomde, 

In the parish of Hammersmith 
lived Mr. Uodington, at a splendid 
villa, which, by the rule of contra- 
ries, he was pleased to call La 
Trappe, and his inmates and fomi- 
liars the monks of the convent: 
these were Mr. Windham, his rela- 
tion, whom he made his heir, sir 
William Breton, privy purse to the 
king, and Dr. Thompson, a physi- 
cian out of practice ; these gentle- 
men formed a very curious society 
of very opposite characters; in 
short, it was a trio consisting of a 
misanthrope, a courtier, and a 

n:k. Mr. Glover, the author of 
lidas, was occasionally a visitor, 
but not an inmate, as those above- 
mentioned. How a man of Doding- 
ton's sort came u> single out men of 
their sort, except Mr. Glover, is 
bard to say ; but though his instni- 
ments were never in unison, he 
managed to make music out of them 
all He could make and find amuse- 
ment in contrasting the sullenoess of 
a grumblctonian with the egregious 
vanity and self-conceit of au atiti« 
quutcd coxcomb; and as for the 
doctor, he was a jack-pudding ready 
to his hand at any time. Fie wa9 



understood to be Dodingtoif a body«> 
physician; but I believe he cared 
very little about his patient's health, 
and his patient cared still less about 
his prescriptions ; and when, m his 
capacity of supermtendant of hia 
patrofi's dietetics, he cried out, one 
morning at breakfast, to have the 
rm^n* taken away,I>odingtoo aptljr 
enough cried out, at the same time, 
to the ser\'ant to take away the rag* 
ganuffin; and, truth to say, a more 
dirty animal than poor Thompson 
was never seen on the outside of & 
pig-stye ; yet he had the plea of po- 
verty and no passion for cold water. 

It is a short and pleasant mile 
from this villa to the parsonage 
house of Fulham, and Mr. Doding* 
ton having visited us with great po«^ 
liteness, I became a frequent guest 
at La Trappe, and passed a good 
deal of my time with him there, in 
London also, and occasionally ii» 
Dorsetshire. He was certainly one 
of the most extraordinary men of 
his time ; tmd as I had opportuni- 
ties of contemplating his character 
in all its various points of view, I 
trust my readers will not regret that 
I have devoted some pages to the 
forther delineatioo of it. 

In the summer I went to East- 
bury, the seat of Mr. Dodtngton, in 
Dorsetshire. Lord Halifsx, with hia 
brother-in-law, colonel Johnstone, d 
the blues, paid a visit there, and the 
countess dowager of Stafford and old 
lady Hervey were resident with us 
the whole time. Our ^lendid host 
was excelled by no man in doing the 
honours of his house and table ; to 
the ladies he had all the courtly and 
profound devotion of a Spaniard^ 
with the ease and gaiety of a French- 
man towards the men. His man- 
sion was magnificent, massy, and 
stretching out to a great extent of 
front, with an enormous portico of 
Doric columns, ascended by a state* 
ly flight of steps ; there were tur- 
rets and wings that went I know not 
whither, though now they are le- 
velled with the ground, and gone to 
more ignoble uses. Vanbrugh, who 
constructed this superb edifice, 
seemed to have had the plan of 
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Blcnhdm in his thoughts, and the 
interior was as proad and splendid 
as the exterior was bold and impos- 
ing. All this was exactly in unison 
with the taste of its magnificent 
owner, who had gilt and furnished 
the apartments with a profusion of 
finery, that kept no terms with 
simplidty, and not always with ele- 
gance or harmony of style. What- 
ever Mr. Dodington's revenue then 
wa^. he had the happy agt c^ ma- 
naging it with that regumrity and 
cecoDomy, that I believe he made 
more display at less cost than any 
man in the kingdom but himself 
could have done. His town house in 
PaU Mallf his villa at Hammer- 
smith, and the mansion above de- 
scribed, were such establishments 
as few nobles in the nation were 
possessed of. In either of these he 
was not to be approached but 
through a suite of apartments, and 
rarely seated bui under painted 
ceilings and gilt entablatures. In 
his viUa you were conducted through 
two rows of antique mai-ble statues, 
ranged in a gallery floored with the 
rarest marbles, and enriched with 
columns of granite and lapis lazuli ; 
his saloon was hung with the finest 
Gobelin tapestry, and he slept in a 
bed encanopied with peacock's fea- 
thers in the style of NIrs. Montague. 
When he passed from Pall Mall to 
La Trappe it was always in a coach, 
which I could suspect had been his 
ambassadorial equipage at Madrid, 
drawn by six fat unwieldy black 
horses, short docked, and of colossal 
dignity : neither was he less charac- 
teristic in apparel than in equipage ; 
he had a wardrobe loaded with rich 
and flaring suits, each in itself a load 
to the weafer, and of these I have 
no doubt but many were coeval with 
his embassy above-mentioned, and 
every birth-day had adaed to the 
stock. In doing this, he so contriv- 
ed as never to put his old dresses 
out of countenance by any variations 
in the fashion of the new. In the 
mean time, his l)ulk and corpulency 
gave full display to a vast expanse 
and profusion of brocade and em- 
VOL. VI. NO. xxxiv. 



broidery, and this, when set off with 
an enormous tye-periwig and deep 
laced ruffles, gave the picture of an 
ancient courtier in his gala habit, or 
Qmn in his stage dress ; neverthe* 
less, it must be confessed this style, 
though out of date, was not out of 
character, but harmonized so well 
with the person of the wearer, that 
I remember when he made his first 
speech in the house of peers, as 
lord Melcombe, all the flashes of 
his wit, all the studied phrases and 
well-turned periods of his rhetoric, 
lost their effect, simply because the 
orator had laid aside his magisterial 
tye, and put on a modem bag wig, 
which was as much out of costume 
upon the broad expanse of his shoul- 
ders, as a cue would have been up- 
on the robes of the lord chief justice. 
Having thus dilated more than 
perhaps I should have done upon thitf 
dbtinguished person's passion for 
magnificence and displav, when I 
proceed to enquire into those prin- 
ciples of good taste, which should 
naturally have been the accompani- 
ments and dir^tors of that magni- 
ficence, I fear I must be compelled 
by truth to admit that in these he 
was deficient Of pictures he seem- 
ed to take his estimate only by their 
cost; in fact he was not possessed 
of any ; but I recollect his saying to 
me one day, in his great saloon at 
Eastbury, that if he had half a score 
pictures of a thousand pounds a-piece, 
he would gladly decollate his walls 
with them ; in place of which, I ant 
sorry to say, he had stuck up im<- 
mense patches of gilt leather, shap- 
ed into bugle horns, upon hangings 
of rich crimson velvet, and round 
his state bed he displayed a carpet<^ 
ing of gold and silver embroidery, 
which too glaringly betrayed its de- 
rivation from coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, by the testimony of pock- 
ets, button-holes, and loops, with 
other equally incontrovertible wit- 
nesses, subpoena'd from the tailor's 
sliopboard* When he paid his court 
at Sl James's to the pi^i»ent queen 
upon her nuptials, he approached to 
kiss her hand decked iu an em* 
5 
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broidered suit of silk, with lilac 
' waistcoat and breeches, the latter of 
which, in the act of kneeling down, 
forgot their dut^, and broke loose 
from their moorings in a very inde*, 
corous and uncourtly manner. 

In the higher provinces of taste 
we may contemplate his character 
with more pleasure, for he had an 
ornamented fiincy and a brilliant 
wit He was an elegant Latin 
classic, and well versed in history, 
ancient and modem. His favourite 
prose writer was Tacitus, and I 
scarce ever surprised him in his 
hours of reading without finding that 
author upon his table before him. 
He understood him well, and des- 
canted upon him very agreeably, 
and with much critical acumen. 
Mr. Dodington was in nothing more 
remarkable than in ready perspi- 
cuity and clear discernment of a 
subject thrown before him on a sud- 
den ; Uke his first thoughts then, 
and he would charm you ; give him 
time to ponder and refine, you would 
perceive the spirit of his sentiments 
and the vigour of his genius evapo- 
rate by the process ; for though his 
first view of the question would be 
a wide one, and clear withal, when 
lie came to exercise the subtlety of 
his disquisitorial powers upon it, he 
would so ingeniously dissect and 
break it into fractions, that as an 
object, when looked upon too intently 
for a length of time, grows misty 
and confosed, so would the question 
under his discussion, when the hu- 
mt)ur took him to be hypercritical. 
Hence it was that his impromptus 
in parliament were generally more 
admired than his studied speeches, 
knd his first suggestions in the coun- 
cils of his party better attended to 
than his prepared opinions. 

Being a man of humble birth, he 
seemed to have an innate respect 
for titles, and none bowed with more 
devotion to the robes and fiisces of 
high rank and office. He was de- 
ddedly aristocratic: he paid his 
court to Walpole in panegyric 
{)oems, apologizing for his presump- 
tion by reminding him, that it was 



better to be pelted with roses than 
with rotten eggs: to Chesterfield, 
to Winnington, Pdlteney, Fox, and 
the luminaries of his early time, he 
offered up the oblations of his ge- 
nius, and incensed them with all the 
odours of his wit : in his latter days, 
and within the period of my ac- 
quaintance with him, the earl of 
Bilte, in the plenitude of his power, 
was the god of his idolatry. That 
noble loM was himself too much a 
man of letters and a patron of the 
sciences to overlook a witty head, 
that bowed so low ; he accordingly 
put a coronet upon it, which, like the 
larren Bceptre in the hand of Mac- 
beth, merely served as a ticket for 
tlie coronation procession, and hav'* 
ing nothing else to leave to posterity 
in memory of its owner, left its mark 
upon the lid of his coffin. 

During my stay at Eastbury, we 
were visited by the late Mr. Henry 
Fox and Mr. alderman Beckford: 
the solid good sense of the former, 
and the dashing loquacity of the lat- 
ter, formed a striking contrast be« 
tween the characters of these gen- 
tlemen. To Mr. Fox our host paid 
all that courtly homage, which he so 
well knew how to time and where 
to apply; to Beckford he did not 
observe the same attentions, but in 
the happiest flow of his raillery and 
wit combated this intrepid talker 
with admirable effect It was an 
interlude truly comic and amusing. 
Beckford, loud, voluble, self-suffi- 
cient, and galled by hits, which he 
could not party, and probably did 
not expect, laid himself more and 
more open in the vehemence of his 
argument ; Dodington, lolling in his 
chair in perfect apathy and self- 
coinmand, dosing and even snoring 
at intervals, in his lethargic way, 
broke out, every now and then, into 
such gleams and flashes of wit and 
irony, as, by the contrast of his 
phlegm with the other's impetuosity, 
made his humour irresistible, and 
set the table in a roar. He was here 
upon his very strongest ground, for 
no man was better calculated to ex- 
emplify how true the observation is, 
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RidicQlum ten 
Fortius ac melius.— « 

At the same time, he had his se- 
rious hours and graver topics, which 
he would handle with all due solem- 
Ditf of thought and language, and 
these were to me some of the most 
pleasing hours I have passed with 
him, for he could keep close to his 
point, if he would, and could be not 
less argumentative than he was elo- 
quent, when the question was of 
magnitude enough to interest him. 
It is with angular satisfaction I can 
truly say, that I never knew him 
flippant upon sacred subjects. He 
was, however, generally courted and 
admired as a gay companion rather 
than as a grave one. 

I have said that the dowager 
ladies Sufibrd and Hervey made 
part of our domestic society ; and as 
the trivial amusement of cards was 
never resorted to in Mr. Dodington's 
house, it was his custom in the eve- 
nings to entertain his company wiUi 
reading, and in this art he excelled. 
His selections, however, were curi- 
ous, for he treated these ladies with 
the whole of Fielding's Jonathan 
Wild^ in which he certainly con- 
sulted his own turn for irony rather 
than their's for elegance ; but he set 
it off with much humour after his 
manner, and they were polite enough 
to be pleased, or at least to appear 
as if they were. 

His readings from Shakespeare 
were altogether as whimsical, for 
he chose his passages only where 
buffixmery was the character of the 
scene ; one of these, I remember, 
was that of the clown, who brings 
the asp to Cleopatra. He had, how- 
ever, a manuscript copy of Glover's 
Medea, which he gave us con amore^ 
for he was extremely warm in his 
praises of that classical drama, 
vhich Mrs. Yates afterwards brought 
upon the stage, and played in it 
with her accustomed excellence. He 
did me also the honour to devote an 
evening to the reading of some lines, 
which I had hastily written, to the 
amount of about four hundred, partly 
.oompUmentary to him as my host. 



and in part consolatory to lord Hali- 
fox, upon the event of his retiring 
from public ofiBce. They flattered 
the politics then in favour with Mr. 
Dodington, and coincided with his 
wishes for detaching lord Halifax 
from the administration of the duke 
of Newcastle. I was not present, as 
may well be conceived, at this read- 
ing; but I confess I sate listening* 
in the next rooip, and was not & 
little gratified by what I overheard. 
^ Of this manuscript I have lone 
since destroyed the only copy that! 
had; and if I had it now in my 
hands, it would be only to consign 
it to the flames ; for it was of that 
occasional class of poems for the 
day, which have no claim upon pos- 
terity, and in such I have not beca 
ambitious to concern myself: it 
served the purpose, however, and 
amused the moment: it was also 
the tribute of my mite to the lares of 
that mansion, where the muse of 
Young had dictated his tragedy of 
The Revenge, and which the genius 
of Voltaire had honoured with a 
visit : here Glover had courted in« 
spiration, and Thomson caught it: 
Dodington also himself had a lyre, 
but he had hung ii up, and it was 
never very high-sounding. Yet he 
was something more than a mere 
admirer of the muse. He wrote 
small poems with great pains, and 
elaborate letters with much terse* 
ness of style, and some quaintness of 
expression. I have seen him refer 
to a volume of his own verses in 
manuscriptf but he was very shy^ 
and I never had the perusal of it. I 
was rather better acquainted with 
his diaryj which, since bis death) 
has been published ; and I well re- 
member the temporary disgust he 
seemed to take, when, upon his ask- 
ing what I wot^ld do with it, should 
he bequeath it to my discretion, I 
instantly replied, that I would de- 
stroy iL There was a tliird, which 
I more coveted a sight of than either 
pf the above, as it contained a mis- 
cellaneous .collection of anecdotes, 
repartees, good sayings, and humor- 
ous incidents, of which he was part 
author and part compileri and out of 
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which he was in the habit of re- 
freshing his memory, when he pre- 
pared himself to expect certain 
men of wit and pleasantry, either at 
his own house or elsewhere. Upon 
this practice, which he did not affect 
to conceal, he observed to me one 
day, that it was a compliment he 
paid to society, when he submitted 
to steal weapons out of his own ar- 
moury for their entertainment ; and 
ingenuously added, that although his 
memory was not in general so cor- 
rect as it had been, yet he trusted 
it would save him ^m the disgrace 
of repeating the same story to the 
same hearers, or foisting it into con- 
versation in the wrong place, or out 
of time. No man had fewer over- 
sights of that sort to answer for, and 
fewer still were the men whose so- 
cial talents could be compared with 
Ihose of Mr. Dodington. - ^ 



Sketches of t fir Irish Character, 

Every body, who has travelled 
in Ireland, and witnessed the 
wretched accommodation of the 
inns, particularly in the west, knows 
that It requires some foi'ecast and 
preparation to conduct a lar^ family 
dn their journey. It certamly is as 
jSifllerent from travelling in Et^gland 
as possible, and not much unlike 
travelling in Spain; but with my 
fether for our provider, whose ap- 
pointments of servants and equipage 
were ever excellent, we could feel fei^ 
wants, and arrived in good time at 
our journey's end, where, upon the 
banks of the great river Shannon, ih 
a nook of land, on all sides, save 
one, surrounded by an impassable 
bog, we found the episcopal resi- 
dence, by courtesy called palace, and 
the church of ClonfeH, by costoni 
called cathedral 

This humble residence was not 
devoid of comfort and convenience, 
for it contained some tolerable lodg- 
ing rooms, and "was capacious Enough 
to receive me and mine without 
straitening the femily. A garden of 
Severn acres, well planted and dis- 
posed into pleasant walks^ iiept in 



the neatest order, was attached t^ 
the house, and at the extremity of a 
broac) gravel walk in front stood the 
cathedral. ' 

Withiii this boundary the scene 
was cheerful; all without it was 
either impenetrable bog, or a dreary, 
undressed country: bat whflst'iUi 
was harmony, hospitality, and aflec- 
tion underneath the parental roof^ 
^ the mind was its own place,** and 
every hour was happy. 

My &ther lived, as he had ever 
done, beloved by aU around him: 
the same benevolent and generous 
spirit, which had endeared him to 
his neighbours and parishioners in 
England, now began ta make ih6 
like impressions on the hearts of a 
people, as far different in character 
as they Were distant in place from 
those, whom he had till now been 
concerned with. Without descend* 
ing from th^ dignity he had to sup- 
port, and condescending to any of 
the paltry modes of courting popu- 
larity, I instantly perceived how 
high he stood in ^eir esteem ; these 
ob^rvations I was perfectly in the 
way to make, for I had no rorms td 
keep, and was withal uncommonly 
delighted with their wild, eccentric 
humours, mixing with all ranks and 
descriptions of men, to my infinite 
amusement 

If I have been successful in my 
dramatic sketclies of the Irish cha- 
racter, it was here I studied it in iti 
purest and most primitive state ^ 
from high to 'low it was now under 
my view. Though I strove to pre- 
sent it in its fairest aiid best light 
upon the stage, truth obliges' me to 
confess there was- another side of 
the picture, ' which could not have 
been contemplated without affri^t 
and horror. Atrocities and vio- 
lences, which set all law and justice 
at defiance, were occasionally com- 
mitted in this savage and licentious 
quarter, and suffered tb pass over 
with impunity. 

- Ii^ tlie neighbouring town of Ejrre 
Court, thfey had, by long usage^ as- 
sumed to themselves certain local 
and self-constituted privileges and 
exemptions, which rendered it u»« 
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^pprpax^ble by any officers or 
emissaries of the civil power, who 
were universally denounced as mad 
.dogs, and subjected to be treated as 
such, and even put to death with as 
little ceremony or remorse. I speak 
of what actually occurred within my 
own immediate knowled^, whilst I 
resided with my &ther, m more in- 
stances than one, and those instances 
would foe shocking to relate. To 
stem these daring outrages, and to 
stand in opposition to these bar- 
barous customs, was an undertaking 
that demanded both philanthropy 
and courage, and my fether of course 
was the very man to attempt it. 
instice and generosity were the in* 
Btruments he employed ; and I saw 
the work of reformation so auspici- 
JDosIy begun, and so steadily pursued 
by him, as Convinced me that minds 
the most deg^enerate may be, to a 
degree, reclaimed by actions thai 
come hoihe to their feelings, and are 
evidently directed to the sole pur- 
poses of amending their manners 
mod improving their condition. 

To suppose they were a race of 
beings stupidly vicious,' devoid of 
sensibility, arid delivered ov^r by 
their natural inertness to barbaristn 
and ignorance,' would be the very 
lEEdsest character that could be ebn- 
bei^ed of them ; it is, on the con- 
trary, to the quickness of their ap- 
prehensive fEiculties, to the precipi- 
tancy and unrestrained vivacity of 
their talents and passions, that we 
roust look for the causes, and in 
some degree for the excuse, of their 
excesses : together with theif ferb- 
tioos propensities there are blended 
and compounded huitiours so truly 
comic, eccentricities so peculiar, and 
attachments and affections at times 
so inconceivably ardeiit, that it is 
hot possible to conterhplate them in 
their natural characters, without 
being diverted by e^travaj^ncei, 
which -^e cannot seriously approve, 
And captivated by professions, which 
Me cannot implicitly give credit to. 
' The bishop held a considerable 
parcel of land, arable and grazing, 
in his hands, or, more ji>ro|)erJy 
Speaking, in the phrase of the coun- 



try, a large demesne, with a numer* 
ous tribe of labourers, gardeners, 
turf-cutters, herdsmen, and handi- 
craftmen of various denominations. 
His first object, and that not an easy 
one to obtain, was to induce them to 
pursue the same methods of hus- 
bandry as were practised in Eng- 
land, and to observe the same neat 
and cleanly course of cultivation. 
This was a |reat point gained : they 
began it with unwillingness, and 
watched it with suspicion; their 
idle neighbours, who wei*e without 
employ, ridiculed the work, and 
predicted that their hay stacks would 
take fire, and their com be rendered 
unfit for use: but in the further 
course of time, when they experi- 
enced the advantages of this pro- 
cess, and witnessed the striking con- 
trast of these productive lands, com- 
pared with the slovenly grounds 
around them, they began to acknow- 
ledge their own errors, and to re- 
form them. 

With these operations the im- 
provements of their own habitations 
were contrived to keep pace ; their 
cabins soon wore a more comforta- 
ble and decent appearance ; they 
furnished them with chimnies, and 
emerged out of the smoke in which 
they had buried and suflTocated their 
femilies and themselves. When 
these old habits were corrected with- 
in doors, on the outside of every one 
of them there was to be seen a stack 
of hay, made in the English fil^hion, 
thatched and secured from the wea- 
ther, and a lot of potatoes, carefully 
planted and kept clean, which, with 
a suitable proportion of turf, secured 
tlie year's provision both for man 
and beast 

When these comforts were placed 
in their view, they were easily led 
tb turn their attention to the better 
appearance of their persons ; and 
this reform was not a little furthered 
by the premium of a Sunday's din- 
ner to all who should present thennT- 
selves in clean linen, and with Well- 
combed hair, without the customary 
addition of a scarecrow wig ; so that 
the swarthy Mileiiian no longer ap^ 
peared with a yellow wig upon Ms 
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coaUblack hair, nor the yellow Dane 
with a coal-black wig upon his long 
red locks : the old barbarous custom 
also of working in a great coat, 
loosely thrown over the shoulders, 
with the sleeves dangling by the 
sides, was now dismi^ed, and 
the bishop's labourers turned in- 
to the field stript to their shirts, 
proud to show themselves in whole 
linen ; so that, in them, vanity ope* 
rated as a virtue, and piqued them 
to excel in industry as much as they 
did in appearance. 

As for me, I was so delighted 
with contemplating a kind of new 
creation, of which my father was 
the author, that I devoted the great- 
est portion of my time to his works, 
and had full powers to prosecute his 
KQod intentions to whatever extent 
I might find opportunities for carry- 
ing them. This commission was to 
me most gpratifying ; nor have any 
hours in my past life been more 
truly satisfactory, than those in 
which I was thus occupied as the 
administrator of his unbounded be- 
nevolence to his dependent fellow- 
creatures. My father being one of 
the governors of the linen board, 
availed himself also of the opportu- 
nity for introducing a branch of that 
valuable manufacture in his neigh- 
bourhood, and a great number of 
spinning-wheels were distributed, 
and much good linen made, in con- 
sequence of that measure. The su- 
perintendence of this improving ma- 
nufacture famished an interesting 
occupation to my mother's active 
mind, and it flourished under her 
care. 



« The West Indian:' 

During a visit to my father at 
Clonfert, in a little closet at the back 
of the palace, as it was called, un- 
furnished and out of use, with no 
other prospect from m^^ single win- 
dow but that of a turf-stack, with 
which it was almost in contact, I 
seated myself by choice, and began 
lo plan and compose T7ie West In» 
diatL 



As the writer for the stM is a 
writer to the passions, I hold It 
matter of conscience and duty in the 
dramatic poet to reserve his bright- 
est colouring for the best characters, 
to give no false attractions to vice 
and immorality, but to endeavour, 
as £sr as is consistent with that con- 
trast which is the very essence of 
his art, to turn (he fairer side of 
human nature to the public, and, as 
much as in him lies, to contrive so 
as to put men in good humour with 
one another. Let him therefore, in 
the first place, strive to make wor* 
thy characters amiable, but take 
gi^at care not to make them insi- 
pid ; if he does not put life and spi- 
rit into his man or woman of virtue, 
and render them entertaining as well 
as good, their morality is not a whit 
more attractive than the morality of 
a Greek chorus. He had better 
have let them atone altogether. 

Congreve, Farquhar, and some 
others, have made vice and villany 
so playful and amusing, that either 
they could not find in their hearts to 
punish them, or not caring how 
wicked they were, so long as they 
were witty, paid, no attention to 
what became of them : Shad well's 
comedy is little better than a brotheL 
Poetical justice, which has armed 
the tragic poet with the weapons of 
death, and commissioned him to 
wash out the oflfence in the blood a[ 
the oflFender, has not left the comic 
writer without his instruments of 
vengeance ; for surely, if he knows 
how to employ the authority that is 
in him, the scoum of ridicule alone 
is sharp enough for the chastisement 
of any crimes which can fall within 
his province to exhibit A true poet 
knows, that unless he can produce 
works whose fame will outlive him, 
he will outlive both his works and 
his fiime : therefore every comic au- 
thor who takes the mere clack of 
the day for his subject, and abandons 
aU his claim upon posterity, is no 
true poet ; if he dabbles in person- 
alities, he does considerably worse. 
When I began thereflM^, as at this 
time, to write for the stage, my am- 
bitioQ was to aim at writing soi^e- 
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thiDg that might be lasting and out- 
live me; when temporary subjects 
were suggested to me^ I declined 
them : I formed to myself in idea 
what I conceived to be the character 
of a legitimate comedy, and that 
alone was my object, and though I 
did not quite aspire to attain, I was 
not altogether in despair of ap- 
proaching it I perceived that I 
had fallen upon a time when great 
eccentricity of character was pret- 
ty nearly gone by, but still I fen- 
ded there was an opening for some 
originality, and an opportuni^ for 
showing at least my good-will to 
mankind, if I Introduced the charac- 
ters of persons, who had been usu- 
ally exhibited on the stage as the 
buits for ridicule and abuse, and en- 
deavoured to present them in such 
lights as might tend to recondle the 
world to them, and them to the 
world. I thereupon looked into so- 
ciety for the purpose of discovering 
such as were the victims of Its na- 
tional, professional, or religious pre- 
judices; in short, for those suflfering 
characters which stood in need dl 
an advocate ; and out of these I me- 
ditated to select and form heroes for 
my future dramas, of which I would 
study to Aiake such fovourable and 
reconciliatory delineations, as might 
incline the spectators to look upon 
them with pity, and receive them 
into their good opinion and esteem. 
With this project in my mind, 
and nothing but the turf-stack to 
call off my attention, I took the cha- 
racters of an Irishman and a West 
lodian for the heroes of my plot, 
and began to work it out into the 
shape of a comedy. To the West 
Indian I devoted a generous spirit, 
and a vivacious giddy dissipation ; 
I resolved he shdCdd love pleasure 
much, but honour more ; but as I 
could not keep consistency of cha- 
racter without a mixture of failings, 
when I gave him charity, I gave 
him that which can cover a multi- 
tude, and thus protected^ thus re- 
commended, I thought I might send 
him out into the world to shift for 
himself. 



For my Irishman I had a scheme 
rather more complicated ; I put him 
into the Austrian service, and exhi- 
bited him in the livery of a foreign 
master, to impress upon the audience 
the melancholy and impolitic alter- 
native, to which his religious disp- 
qualification had reduced a gallant 
and a loyal subject of his natursd 
king : I gave him courage, for it be- 
longs to his nation ; 1 endowed him 
with honour, for it belongs to his 
profession ; and I made him proud, 
jealous, susceptible, for such the ex- 
iled veteran will be, who lives by 
the earnings of his sword,, and is 
not allowed to draw it in theservice 
of that country, which gave him 
birth, and which of course he was 
born to defend ; for his phraseology 
I had the glossary ready at my 
hand; for his mistakes and trips, 
vulgarly called bulls, I did not know 
the Irishman of the stage then ex- 
isting, whom I would wish to make 
my model: their gross absurdities 
and unnatural contrarieties have 
not a shade oi character in them. 
When his imagination is warmed, 
and his ideas rush upon him in a 
cluster, 'tis then the irishman will 
sometimes blunder ; his fancy ha- 
ving supplied more words than his 
tongue can well dispose of, it will 
occasionally trip. But the imitation 
must be delicately conducted ; his 
meaning is dear, he conceives 
riglitly, though in delivery he is 
confosed ; and the art, as I conceive 
it, of finding language for the Irish 
character on tlie stage, consists not 
in making him foolish, vulgar, or 
absurd, but on the contrary, whilst 
you furnish him with expr^ions, 
that excite laughter, you'must graft 
them upon sentiments, that deserve 
applause. 

In all my hours of study, it has 
been through life my object so to 
locate myself as to have little or no- 
thing to distract my attention, and 
therefore brilliant rooms or pleasant 
prospects I have ever avoided. A 
dead wall, or, as in the present 
case, an Irish turf-stack, are not at- 
tractions that can call off the fancy 
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from its ixiraiiits; and whilst in 
Ukose pursuits it can find interest 
and occupation, it wants no outward 
aids to cheer it My mother, who had 
a fellow-feeling with me in these sen- 
sations, used occasionally to visit me 
an this hiding hole, and animated me 
with her remarks upon the progress 
of my work : my father was rather 
inclined to apolo^se for the mean- 
ness of my accommodation, and I 
believe rather wondered at my 
choice. In the mean time I had 
none of those incessant avocations, 
which for ever crossed me in the 
writing of 7'/ie Brothers. I was 
master of my time, my mind was 
free, and I was happy in the society 
of the dearest friends I had on earth, 
in parents, sister, wife, and children, 
greater blessings no man could en- 
joy. The calls of office, the cavil- 
Ungs of angry rivals, and the jibings 
of newspaper critics could not reach 
me on the banks of the Shannon, 
where all within doors was love and 
auction, all without was gratitude 
andkindnessdevolved on me through 
the merits of my father. In no 
other period of my life have the 
same happy circumstances combined 
to cheer me in any of my literary 
labours. 

When I returned to England, I 
entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Garrick to bring out the West 
Indian at his theatre. I had re- 
ceived fair and honourable treat- 
ment from Mr. Harris, and had not 
the slightest cause of complaint 
against him, his brother patentees, 
or his actors. I had, however, no 
engagement with him, nor had he 
signiScd io'me his wish or expecta- 
tion ^ any such in future. It, not- 
withstanding, the obligation was ho- 
nourably such as I was not free to 
depart from, in which light I am 
pretty mve he regarded it, my con- 
duct was no otherwise defensible 
titan as it was not intentionally un- 
fair. My acquaintance with Mr. 
Garrick had become intimacy be- 
tween the acting of The Brothers 
and the acceptance of the West In- 
dian. I resorted to him again and 
again wiih the manuscript of my 



comedy; I availed myself of his ai^ 
vice, of his remarks, and I was ne^^ 
ther consdous of ddng what was 
wrong in me to do, nor did any re- 
monstrance ever reach roe to ap- 
prize me of my error. 

I was not indeed quite a novice to 
the theatre, bat I was clearly inno- 
cent of knowing or believing mysdf 
bound by any rules or usage that 
prevented me from ofifering my pro- 
duction to the one or the other 
at my own free option. I went to^ 
Mr. Garrick; I found in him what 
my inexperience stood in need o^ 
an admirable judge of stage efiect: 
at liis suggestion ladded the prepa- 
ratory scene in the house of Stock- 
well, before the arrival of Belcour, 
where his baggage is brought in, and 
the domestics of the merchant are 
setting things in readiness for his 
coming. This insertion I made by 
his advice, and I punctually remem- 
ber the very instant when he said 
to me, in his chariot, on our way to 
Hampton, ^ I want something more 
to be announced of your West In- 
dian before you bring him on the 
stage, to give eclat to his entrance^ 
and rouse the curiosity (^ the audi- 
ence, that they may say, Ay, here 
he comes, with all his colaiirs flying.** 
When I asked how this was to 
be done, and who was to do it, he 
considered awhile, and then replied, 
" Why that is your look out, my 
friend, not mine ; but if neither 
your merchant nor his clerk can do 
jt, why, why send in the servants, 
and let themjtalk about him. Never 
let me see a hero step upon the stage 
without his trumpeters of some sort 
or other." Upon this conversation it 
was that I engrafted the scene above- 
mentioned, and this was in truth the 
only alteration of any consequence 
that the manuscript, underwent m 
its passage to the stage. 

After we came to Hampton, where 
that inimitable man was to be seen ia 
his highest state of animation, we 
began to debate on the cast of the 
play. Barry was extremely desirous 
to play the part of the Irish major, 
and Garrick was very doubtful how 
to decide, for Moody was then an 
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actor little known, and at a low sa- 
kiy. I took no part in the queation, 
ibr I was entitled to no opinion ; but 
I remember Garrick, after long de* 
fiberation, gave his decree for 
Moody with considerable repug- 
nance, qualifying his preference of 
ihe latter with reasons that in no re- 
spect reflected on the merits of Mr. 
Barry ; but he did not quite see him 
m the whole part of O'Flaherty ; 
there were certain points of humour^ 
where he thought it likely he mi^t 
&il, and in that case his failure, hke 
bis name, would be more conspicu- 
ous than Moody's. In short, Moody 
would take pains 5 it might make 
liim, it might mar the other; so 
Moody had it, and succeeded to our 
utmost wishes. Mr. Kin^, ever 
justly a favourite of the public, took 
the part of Belcour, and Mrs. Abing- 
don, with some few salvos on the 
score of condescension, played Char- 
lotte Rusport, and though she would 
not allow it to be any thing but a 
sketch, yet she made a character of 
it by her illimitable acting. 

The production of a new play was 
in those days an event of much 
greater attraction than, from its fre- 
quency, it is now become, so that the 
house was taken to the back rows of 
the front boxes, for several nights 
in succession before that of its re- 
presentation ; yet in this interval I 
offered to give its produce to Gar- 
rick for a picture that hung over his 
chimney-piece in Southampton- 
street, and was only a copy from a 
Holy family of Andrea del Sarto : 
he whld have closed with me upon 
the bargain, but that the picture had 
been a present to him from lord 
Baltimore. My expectations did not 
run very high when I made this 
oi^r. 

A rumour had gone about, that 
the character which ^ave its title to 
the comedy was satirical ; of course, 
the gentlemen who came under thai 
description went down to the theatre 
in great strength, very naturally 
disposed to chastise the author for 
his malignity, and their phalanx 
was not a little formidable. Mrs. 
Cumberland and I sate with Mr. 
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and Mrs. Garrick in their private 
box. When the prologue speaker 
had gone the length of the four first 
lines the tumult was excessive, and 
the interruption held so long, that 
it seemed doubtful, if the prologoe 
would be suffered to proceed. Gar« 
rick was much agitated ; he dbserv* 
ed to me, that the appearance of the 
house, particularly in the pit, wa^ 
more hostile than he had ever seen 
it. It so happened that I did not at 
that moment feel the danger, which 
he seemed to apprehend, and re^ 
marked to him, that the very first 
word which discovered Belcour's 
character to be frieiidly would turQ 
the clamour for us, and so far I re« 
garded the impetuosity of the audi- 
ence as a symptom in our favour. 
Whilst this was passing between us^ 
order was loudly issued for the pro- 
logue to begin again, and in the de- 
livery of a few lines more than they 
had already heard, they seemed re,« 
conciled to wait the dev elopement oif 
a character, from which Uiey were 
told to expect 

<• Some emanations of a noble mind." 

Their acquiescence, however, was 
not set ofF with much applause ; it 
was a suspicious truce, a sullen kind 
of civility, that did not promise more 
favour than we could earn : bat 
when the prologue came to touch 
upon the major, and told his coun- 
trymen in the galleries that 

— — «« his heart can never trip,** 

they, honest souls, who had hitherto 
been treated with little else than 
stage kicks and cuffs for their enter- 
tainment, sent up such a hearty 
crack, as plainly told us we had not, 
indeed, little cheruba^ but lusty cham- 
pions, vfho aate ufi aloft. 

Of the subsequent success of this 
lucky comedy there is no occasion 
for me to speak ; eight and twenty 
successive nights it went without the 
tnittress of an afterpiece, which wa$ 
not then the practice of attaching to 
a new play. Such was the good 
fortune of au author, who happoied 
6 
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ta strike upon a popular and taking 
plan, for certainly the moral of the 
West Indian is not quite Unexcep- 
tionable, neither is the dialogue 
above the level of others of the same 
author, which have been fnuch less 
fevoured. The snarlers snapped at 
it, but they never set their teeth in- 
to the right place ; I dont think I 
am very vain when I say that I 
could have taught them better. 
Garrick was extremely kind, and 
threw his shield before me more 
than once, as the St James's evening 
paper could have witnessed. My 
property in the piece was reserved 
for me with the greatest exactness ; 
the charge of the house upon the 
author's nights was then only sixty 
pounds, and when Mr. £vans, the 
treasurer, came to my house in 
'Queen-Ann-street, in a hackney 
coach, with a huge bag of money, 
he spread it all in gold upon my ta- 
ble, and seemed to contemplate it 
with a kind of ecstasy that was ex- 
tremely droll ; and when I tendered 
him his customary fee, he peremp- 
torily refused it, saying he had ne« 
ver paid an author so much before, 
I had hlrly eamt it, and he would 
not lessen it a single shilling, not 
even his coach-hire; and in that 
humour he departed. He had no 
sooner left the room than one en- 
tered it, who was not quite so scru- 
pulous, but quite as welcome; my 
beloved wife took twenty guineas 
from the heap, and instantly be- 
stowed them on the faithful servant 
who had attended on our children ; 
a tribute justly due her unwearied 
diligence and exemplary conduct 

I sold the copy-right to Griffin in 
Catherine-street, for 1501., and, if 
he told the truth when he boasted 
' of having vended 12,000 copies, he 
' did not make a bad bargain ; and if 
he made a good one, which it is 
pretty clear he did, it is not quite 
90 clear that he deserved it: he 
was a sorry fellow. 

I paid respectful attention to all 
the floating criticisms that came 
within my reach, but I found no op- 
portunities of profiting by their re- 
'tHarkSy and very little cause to com- 



Flain of their personalides; in shoft^ 
had more praise than I merited^ 
and less cavilling than I expected. 
One morning, when I called on Mr. 
Garrick, I found him with the St 
James*s evening paper in his hand, 
which he began to read with a voice 
and action of surprise, most admi- 
rably counterfeited, as if he had dis- 
covered a mine under my feet, and 
a train to blow me up to destruction. 
** Here, here," he cried, ** if your 
skin is less thick than a rhinoceros's 
hide, egad, here is that will cut yoa 
to the &ne. This is a terrible fel- 
low ; I wonder who it can be." He 
began to sing out his libel in a high 
declamatory tone, with a moat co- 
mic countenance, and, pausing at 
the end of the first sentence, which 
seemed to favour his contrivance 
for a little ingenious tormenting, 
when he found he had hooked me, 
he laid down the paper, and began 
to comment upon the croelty of 
newspapers, and moan over m^ with 
a great deal of malicious fun and 
good humour. ** Confound these 
fellows, they spare nobody. I dare 
say this is Bickerstaff again ; but 
you don't mind him ; no, no, I see 
you don't mind him ; a little galled^ 
but not much hurt ; yoa may stop 
his mouth with a golden gag : but 
well see how he goes on." He then 
resumed bis reading, dieering me 
all the way as it began to soften, till, 
winding up in the most profest pa- 
negyric, of which he was himself 
the writer, I found my friend had 
had his joke, and I had enjoyed his 
praise, seasoned and set off in his 
inimitable manner, which to be com- 
prehended must have been seen. 

It was the remark of lord Lyttle- 
ton upon this comedy, when speak- 
ing of it to me one evening at Mrs. 
Montage's, that had it not been for 
the incident of O'Flaherty's hiding 
himself behind the screen, when he 
overhears the lawyer's soliloquy, he 
should have pronounced it a feult- 
less composition. This flattery his 
lordship surely added against the 
conviction oi his better judgment^ 
merely as a sweetener to quaufy his 
criticism, and by so dorog convinced 
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me that he suspected roe of being 
less ameDable to fair correction than 
I really am and ever have been. 
But be this as it may, a criticism 
from lord Lyttleton must always be 
worth recording, and tlus especially, 
as it not only applies to my comedy 
in particular, but is general to all. 

*^ I consider listening,*' said he, 
<< as a resource never to be allow- 
ed in any pure drama, nor oup;ht 
any good author to make use of it.*' 
This position being laid down by 
authority so high, and audibly deli- 
vered, drew the attention of the 
company assembled for convei*sa- 
Uon, and all were silent. '* It is, in 
£ict," he added, *^ a violation of 
those rules, which original authorir 
ties have established ror the consti- 
tution of the comic drama." After 
all due acknowledgments for the 
&vour of hb remark, I replied, that 
if I h^d trespassed against any rule 
laid down by classical authority in 
the case alluded to, I had done it 
inadvertently, for I really did not 
Jmaw where any such rule was to 
be found. 

« What did Aristotle say ? Were 
there no rules laid down by him for 
comedy?'* None that J knew; 
Aristotle referred to the Margites 
and Ilias Minor as models, but that 
was no rule, and the models being 
lost, we had neither precept nor 
example to instruct us. '< Were 
there any precedents in the Greek 
or Roman drama, which could jus- 
tify, the measure?" To this I re- 
plied, that no precedent could justi- 
ty the measure, in my opinion, 
which his lordship's better judg- 
ment had condemned; being posf 
sessed of that I should offend no 
more : but as my error was com- 
mitted when I had no such advice 
to guide me, I did recollect that 
Aristophanes did not scruple (o re- 
sort to listening, and drawing con- 
clusions from what was overheard, 
when a man rambled and talked 
broken sentences in his bed asleep 
and dreaming ; and as for the Ro- 
man stage, if anv thing could apolo- 
gize for the major's screen, I con- 
ceived there were screens in plenty 



upon that, which farmed separata 
streets and entrances, which con«* 
cealed the actors from each other, 
and gave occanon^to a great deal of 
listening and overhearing in their 
comedy. 

<< But this occurs," said lord Lyt- 
tleton, '' from the construction of the 
scene, not from the contrivance and 
intent of the character, as in your 
case ; and when such an expedient 
is resorted to by an officer like your 
major, it is discreditable and unbe- 
coming of htm as a man of honour.'* 
This was decisive, and I made no 
longer any s^ggle. What my 
predecessors in the drama, who had 
been dealers in screens, closets, and 
key-holes for a century past, would 
have said to this doctrine of the no- 
ble critic, I don't pretend to guess : 
it would have made sad havoc with 
many of them, and cut deep into 
their property ; as for me, I had so 
weak a cause, and so strong a ma- 
jority against me, for every lady in 
the room denounced listeners, that 
all I could do was to insert, without 
loss of time, a few words of pallia- 
tion into the major's part, by mak- 
ing him say, upon resorting to his 
hiding-place : J'U atefi behind thia 
screen and listen ; a good soldier 
must sometimes fight in ambush as 
well as in the open field. 

Before I quite bid farewell to 
the West Indian, I must men- 
tion a criticism which I picked up 
In Rotten-Row from Nugent lord 
Clare, not ex cathedrd^ but from 
the saddle on an easy trot His 
lordship was contented with the play 
in general, but he could not relish 
the five wives of O'Flaherty ; they 
were four too many for an honest 
man, and the over-abupdance of 
them hurt his lordship's feelings, 
I thought I could not have a better 
criterion for the feelings of other 
people, and desired Moody to ma- 
nage the matter as well as he cx)uld ; 
he. put in the qualifier of en milif^ 
taire^ and h}^ five wives brought 
him into no farther trouble ; all but 
one were left-handed, and he had 
German practice for his plea. Up- 
on the whole, I must take tti^ 
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irorld'i word for the merit of the 
We«t Indian, and thankfilly suppose 
Ihat what they best liked was, in 
feet, best to be liked. 

A little straw will serve to light 
a great fire, and, after the acting of 
mie West Indian, I would say, if the 
comparison was not too presumptu- 
oas, I was almost the master Betty 
of die time 4 but as I dare say that 
jroung gentleman is even now too 
iud and too wise to be spoilt by po- 
ciularity, so was I then not quite 
boy enough to be tickled by it, and 
iiot quite fool enough to confide in it 
Jn short I took the sane course then 
^hich he is taking now; as he 
ieeps on acting part after part, so 
did I persist in writing play after 
play ; and this, if I am not mista- 
ken, is the surest course we either 
of us could take of running through 
Our period of popularity, and of 
finding our true level at the conclu- 
sion of it 

I recollect the fate of a young ar* 
dst in Northamptonshire, who was 
famous for his adroitness in pointing 
and repairing the spires of church- 
feteeples ; be formed his scafiblds 
with consummate ingenuity, and 
mounted his ladders with incredible 
success. The spire of the church 
of Raunds was of prodigious 
height ; it over-peered all its neighs 
boqrs, as Shakespeare does all his 
pvals; the young adventurer was 
employed to fix the weather-cock ; 
he mounted to the topmost stone, iu 
which the spindle was bedded ; uni- 
versal plaudits hailed him In his as- 
pent J he found himself at the very 
acme of his fame ; but glorious am- 
bition tempted him to quit his lad- 
der, and occupy the place of the 
weather-cock, standing upon one 
leg, while he sung a song to amaze 
the rustic multitude below : what 
the song was, and how many stanzas 
lie lived to get through, I do not 
know ; he sung it in too large a 
theatre, and was somewhat out of 
hearing; but it is in my memory 
|o know that he came to his cadence 
before bis song did, and, falling from 
his height, left the world to draw 
|ts moral ftrom hi^ melancholy fate. 



IrUh PartrtdtB. 

Lord Eyre, of Eyre Court, though 
pretty far advanced in years, was 
to correctly indigenous, as never to 
have been out of Ireland in his life, 
and not often so far from Eyre Court 
as in this tour to Mr. Talbot^a. 
Proprietor of a vast extent of soil, 
not very productive, and inhabiting 
a spacious mansion, not in the best 
repair, he lived, according to the 
style of the country, with more hos- 
pitality than elegance : whilst his 
table groaned with abundance, the 
order and good taste of its arrange- 
ment were little thought of; the 
slaughtered ox was hung up 
whole, and the hungry servitor sup- 
plied himself with his dole of flesh, 
sliced from off the carcase. His 
lordship's ds^ was so apportioned) 
as to give the afternoon by much 
the largest share of it, during 
which, from an early dinner to the 
hour of rest, he never left his chair, 
nor did the claret ever quit the ta- 
ble. This did not produce inebri- 
ety, for it was sippmg rather thaa 
drinking that filled up the time, and 
this mechanical process of gradually 
moistening the human clay was car- 
ried on with very little aid from 
conversation, for his lordship's com- 
panions were not very communi- 
cative, and fortunately he was not 
very curious. He lived in an en- 
viable indefiendence as to reading, 
and of course he had no book& 
Not one of the windows of his castle 
was made to open, but luckily he 
had no liking for fresh air, and the 
ccnsequence may be better conceiv- 
ed than described. 

He had a large and handsome 
pleasure boat on the Shannon, and 
men to row it. I was of two or 
three parties with him on that noble 
water as far as to Pertumna, the then 
deserted castle of the lord Clan- 
rickarde. Upon one of these ex- 
cursions we were hailed by a person 
from the bank, who somewhat rude* 
ly called us to take him over to 
the other side. The company in 
the boat making no reply, I inad- 
vertently called out, ^ Ay, ay^ sir ! 
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ittav there till ve eome'* Immedi* 
^my I heard a murmar in the com- 
bany, and lord Eyre said to roe, 
^ You*U hear from that gentleman 
again, or I am mistaken. Voo don't 
know perhaps that you have been 
answering one of the most irritable 
men alive, and the likeliest to inter- 
pret what you have said as an af* 
mmt** He predicted truly, for the 
very next morning the gentleman 
rode over to lord Eyre, and de- 
manded of him to give up my name. 
This his lordship did, but informed 
him withal that I was a stranger in 
the country, the son of bishop Cum- 
berland of Cloniert, where 1 might 
be found, if he had any commands 
for me. He instantly replied, that 
he should have received it as an 
affiront from any other man, but 
bishop Cumberland's was a charac- 
ter he respected, and no son of his 
bould be guilty of an intention to in- 
tuit him. Thus this valiant gentle- 
man permitted me to live, and only 
helped me to another feature in my 
sketch of major O'Flaherty. 

A short time after this, lord Eyre, 
who had a great passion for cock- 
fighting, and whose cocks were the 
track of all Ireland, engaged me in 
a main at Eyre Court I was a 
perfect novice in that elegant sport, 
out the gentlemen from all parts 
sent me in their contributions, and 
having a good feeder, I won every 
battle in the main but one. At this 
meeting I fell in with my hero from 
the Shannon bank. Both parties 
dined together, but when I found 
that mine, which was the more nu- 
merous, and infinitely the most ob- 
streperous and disposed to quarrel, 
could no longer be left in peace with 
our antagonists, I quitted my seat 
by lord Eyre, and went to the gen- 
tleman above-alluded to, who was 
presiding at the second table, and 
seating myself familiarly on the 
arm of his chair, proposed to him 
to adjourn our party, and assemble 
them in another house, for the sake 
of harmony and good fellowship. 
With the best grace in life he in- 
stantly assented, and when I added 
Ihat I should pat th^eoi oodier his 



care, and expect from him as a man 
of honour and my friend, that every 
mother's son of them should be 
found forthcoming and alive next 
morning, " Then by the soul of 
me,** he replied, ** and they shall ; 
provided only that no man in com- 
pany shall dare to give the glorioua 
and immortal memory for his toast, 
which no gentleman, who feels as I 
do, will put up with." To this I 
pledged myselt, and we removed to 
a whiskey house, attended by half a 
score pipers, playing diflFerent tunes. 
Here we went on very joyously and 
lovingly for a time, till a well-dress« 
ed gentleman entered the room, and 
civilly accosting me, requested to 
partake of our festivity, and join the 
company, if nobodv had an objec- 
tion. <* Ah now, don*t be too sure, 
of that,^ a voice was instantly heard 
to reply ; " I believe you will find 
plenty of objection in this company 
to your being one amongst us.** 
What had he done ? the gentleman 
demanded. ** What have yoU 
done!" rejoined the first speaker; 
<* don't I know you for the miscre- 
ant that ravished the poor wench 
against her will, in presence of her 
mother ? And didn't your pagans, 
that held her down, ravish the mo- 
ther afterwards, in presence of her 
daughter? And do you think we 
will admit you into our company f 
Make yourself sure that you shaU 
not ; therefore get out of this as 
speedily as you can, and away wid 
you !*' Upon this the whole com- 
pany rose, and in their rising the 
civil gentleman made his exit and 
was off. I relate this incident ex- 
actly as it happened, suppressing 
the name of the gentleman, who 
was a man of property and some 
consequence. When my surprise 
had subsided, and the punch began 
to circulate with a rapidity the 
greater for this gentleman's having 
troubled the waters, I took my de- 
parture, having first cautioned a 
friend, who sate by me (and the 
only protestant in the company), to 
keep his head cool, and tyeware of 
thie glorioua memory* This gallant 
young officer) son to a maii who 
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held lands of my&ther, promised 
fiaiithfuUy to be sol>er and discreet, 
as well knowing the company he 
was in ; but my friend having for- 
got the first part of his promise, 
and getting very tipsy, let the se- 
cond part slip out of his memory, 
and became very mad ; for stepping 
aside for his pistols, he re-entered 
the room, and laying them on the 
table, took the cockade from his 
hat, and dashed it into the punch- 
bowl, demanding of the company to 
drink the gloriotia and immortal 
memory of king IVtUiam in a bum- 
per, or abide the consequences. I 
was not there, and if I had been 
present, I could neither have stayed 
the tumult nor described it. I only 
know he turned out the next morn- 
ing, merely for honour's sake ; but 
as it was one against a host, the 
magnanimity of his opponents let 
him off with a shot or two that did 
no execution. I returned to the 
peaceful family at Clonfert, and 
fought no more cocks. 

The fairies were extremely pre- 
valent at Clonfert : visions of buri- 
als, attended by long processions of 
mourners, were seen to circle the 
church-yard by night, and there was 
no lack of oaths and attestations to 
enforce the truth of it My mother 
suffered a loss by them of a large 
brood of fine turkies, who were 
every one burnt to ashes, bones and 
feathers, and their dust scattered in 
the air by their provident nurse and 
feeder, to appease those mischievous 
little beings, and prevent worse con- 
sequences ; the good dame credited 
herself very highly for this act of 
atonement, but my mother did not 
see it quite in so meritorious a light 

A few days after, as my father 
and I were riding in the |;rounds, 
we crossed upon the catholic priest 
of the parish. My father began a 
conversation with him, and expres- 
sed a wish that he would caution his 
flock a^inst this idle supei*stition 
of the tairies: the good man as- 
sured the bishop that, in the first 
place, he could not do it if he would ; 
and, in the next place, confessed 
that he was himself faa from being 



an unbeliever in their existence. 
My father thereupon turned the 
subject, and observed to him, with 
concern, that his steed was a very 
sorry one^ and in very wretched 
condition. " Truly, my good lord," 
he replied, ^' the beast himself is but 
an ugly garron, and whereby I have 
no provender to spare him, mightily 
out of heart, as I may truly say : 
but your lordship must think a poor 
priest like me has a mighty deal of 
work, and very little pay." — " Why 
then, brother,** said my good £aither, 
whilst benevolence beamed in his 
countenance, ^ 'tis fit that I, who 
have the advantage of you in both 
respects, should mount you on a bet- 
ter horse, and fiimbh vou with pro* 
vender to maintain him." This 
parley with the priest passed in the 
very hay-field where the bishop's 
people were at work ; orders were 
mstantly ^ven for a stack of hay to 
be made at tlie priest's cabin, andy 
in a few days after, a steady horse 
was purchased and presented to 
him. Surely they could not be true 
bom Irish fairies that would spite 
my father, or even his turkies, after 
this. 

Among the labourers in my fa- 
ther's garden, there were three bro- 
thers of the name of O'Rourke, 
regularly descended from the kings 
of Connaught, if they were exactly 
to be credited for the correctness of 
their genealogy. There was also an 
elder .brother of these, Thomas 
O'Rourke, who filled the superior 
station of hind, or headman; it 
was his wife that burnt the bewitch- 
ed turkies, whilst Tom burnt his 
wig for joy of my victory at the 
pock-match, and threw a proper 
parcel of oatmeal into the air as a 
votive offering for my glorious suc- 
cess. . One of the younger brothers 
was upon crutches, in consec^uence 
of a contusion on his hip, which he 
literally acquired as follows : When 
my father .came down to Clonfert 
from Dublin, it was announced to 
him that the bishop was arrived ; 
the poor fellow was then in the act 
of lopping a tree in the garden ; 
transported at the tiding he ex- 
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claimed, *< Is my lord come ? Then 
ini throw myself out of this same 
tree for joy." He exactly fulfilled 
his word, and laid himself up for 
aome months. 

When I accompanied my mother 
from Clonfert to Dublin, my father 
having gone before, we passed the 
night at Killbe|;gan, where sir Tho- 
mas Cufife, knighted in a frolic by 
lord Townshend, kept the inn. A 
certain Mr. Geoghegan was ex- 
tremely drunk, noisy, and brutally 
troublesome to ladv Cuflfe, the hos* 
tess. Thomas O'Rourke was with 
OS, and, being much scandalized 
with the behaviour of Geoghegan, 
took me aside, and in a whisper 
aaid : ** Squire, will I quiet this same 
Mr. Geoghegan ?" When I replied, 
by all means, but how was it to be 
done? — ^Tom produced a knife of 
formidable length, and demanded — 
** Haven't I got this ? And wont 
this do the job f and hasn*t he wound- 
ed the woman of the inn with a 
topping knife, and what is this but 
a knife ? and wouldn't it be a good 
deed to put him to death like a mad 
dog? Therefore, squire, do you 
see, if it will pleasure you and my 
lady there above stairs, who is ill 
enough, God he knows, Pllput this 
knife into that same Mr. Geoghe- 
gan's ribs, and be off the next mo- 
ment on the grey mare ; and isn't 
she in the stable? Therefore only 
say the word, and I'll do it" This 
was the true and exact proposal of 
Thomas O'Rourke, and, as nearly 
as I can remember, I have stated it 
in his very words. 

We arrived safe in Dublin, leav- 
ing Mr. Geoghegan to get sober at 
his leisure, and dismissing O'Rourke 
to his quarters at Clonfert When 
we had passed a few days in Kil- 
dare-street, I well remember the 
surprise it occasioned us, one after- 
noon, when, without any notice, we 
saw a great gigantic dirty fellow 
walk into the room, and march 
straight up to my father, for what 
purpose we could not devise. My 
mother uttered a scream, whilst 
my father with perfect composure 
addresbed him by the name of Ste- 



phen, demanding what he wanted, 
and what brought him to Dublin, 
** Nay, my good lord," replied the 
man, << I have no other business in 
Dublin itself but to take a bit of a 
walk up from Clonfert to see your 
sweet face, long life to it, and to beg 
a blessing upon me from your lord- 
ship ; that is alL" So saying he 
flounced down or his knees, and in 
a most piteous kind of howl, closing 
hb hands avthe same time, cried 
out, *^ Pray, my lord, pray to God 
to bless Stephen Costella" The 
scene was sufficiently ludicrous to 
have spoiled the solemnity, yet my 
fether kept his countenance, and 
gravely g^ve his blessing, sayingi 
as he laid his hands on his headf 
^ God bless you, Stephen Costello, 
and make you a good boy !" The 
giant sung out a loud amen, and 
arose, declaring he should immedi- 
ately set out ai^ return to his home. 
He would accept no ^efreshmentf 
but with many thanks and a thou- 
sand blessings in recompence for 
the one he had received, walked 
out of the house, and I can weU be- 
lieve resumed his pilgrimage to the 
westward without stop or stay. I 
Should not have considered this and 
the preceding anecdotes as Worth 
recording, but that they are in some 
degree characteristic of a very cu- 
rious and peculiar people, who are 
not often understood by those who 
profess to mimic them, and who are 
too apt to set them forth as objects 
for ridicule only, when oftentimes 
even their oddities, if candidly ex- 
amined, would entitle them to our 
respect. 



Garrick, 

The happy hit of the West Indian 
drew a considerable resort of the 
friends and followers of the muses 
to my ^ouse. I was superlatively 
blest in a wife, who conducted my 
family with due attention to my cir- 
cumstances, yet with every elegance 
and comfort that could render it a 
welcome and agreeable rendezvous 
to my guests. I had six children, 
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whose birth days were comprised 
within the period of six years, and 
they were by no qaeans trained and 
educated with that laxity of discip- 
line^ which renders so many liouses 
terrible to the visitor, and almost 
justifies Foote in his professed vene- 
ration for the character of Herod. 
My young ODes stood like little sol- 
diers to be reviewed by those who 
wished to have them drawn up for 
inspection, and were dismissed like 
soldiers at a word. Few parents 
had more excuse for beine vain 
than my wife and I had, for I may 
be allowed to say my daughters even 
then gave promise of that grace and 
beauty, for which, they afterwards 
became so generally and conspicu- 
ously noticed; and my four boys 
were not behind them in form or 
feature, though hot climates and 
hard duty by sea and land, in the 
service of their king and country, 
have laid two of them in distant 
graves, and rendered the survivors 
war-worn veterans before their 
time. Even poor Fitzherbert, my 
unhappy and lamented friend, with 
all his fond benignity of soul, could 
not with his caresses introduce a re- 
laxation of discipline in the ranks 
of our small infantry ; and though 
Qarrick could charm a circle of 
them about him whilst he acted.the 
turkey-cocks, and peacocks, and 
water-wagtails, to their infinite and 
undescribable amusement, yet at the 
word or even look of the mother, 
At motita ammorum were instantly 
composed, and order re-established, 
whenever it became time to release 
their generous entertainer from the 
trouble of his exertions. 

I would wish the world to believe, 
that they take but a very short and 
impartial estimate of that departed 
character, who only appreciate him 
as the best actor in the world ; he 
was more and better than that ex- 
cellence alone could make him by a 
thousand estimable qualities, and 
much as 1 enjoyed his company, I 
have been more gratified by the 
emanations of his heart than by the 
sallies of his fiincy and imagination. 



Nature had done lo much for hina, 
that he could not help being an ac« 
tor; she gave him a frame of so 
manageable a proportion, and from 
its flexibility so perfectly under 
command, that by its ai>titade and 
elasticity he could draw it out to fi| 
any sizes of character that tragedjr 
could offer to him, and contract it to 
any scale of ridiculous dtmimition 
that his Abel Drugger, Scrub, or 
Fribble could rec^uire of him to sink 
it ta His eye, m the mean time^ 
was so penetraung, so speaking, his 
brow so moveable, and all his fea- 
tures so plastic and so accommo- 
dating, that wherever his mind im« 
pelled them they would go, and be- 
fore his tongue could give the text, 
his countenance would express the 
spirit and tlie passion of the part he 
was encbarged with. 

I always studied the assortment 
of the characters who honoured me 
with their company, so as never to 
bring uncongenial humours into con* 
tact with each other. How often 
have I seen all the objects of society 
frustrated by inattention to the pro- 
per grouping of the guests ! The 
sensibility of some men of genius is 
so quick and "Captious, that you must 
first consider whom they can be 
happy with, before you can promise 
yourself any happiness with them. 
A rivalry in wit and humour will 
oftentimes render both parties ulent| 
and put them on their guard ; if a 
chance hit, or a lucky sally, on the 
part of a competitor, engrosses the 
applause of the table, ten to one if 
the stricken cock ever crows upoa 
the pit again : a matter-of-fact man 
will make a pleasant fellow sulleo, 
and a sullen fellow, if provoked by 
raillery, will disturb the comforts of 
the whole society. 

It is tiresome listening to the non- 
sense of those who can Ulk nothing 
else, but nonsense talked by men <» 
wit and understanding, in the hour 
of relaxation, is of the very finest 
essence of con vivality, and a treat de« 
licious to those who have the sense to 
comprehend it. I have known, and 
could name many} who understood 
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this art in its perfection, but as it im- 
plies a trust in the company not al- 
ways to be risked, their practice of 
it was not very frequent 

Raillery is of all weapons the 
most dangerous and two-edged ; d[ 
course it ought never to be handled 
bat by a gentleman, and never 
should be played with but upon a 
gentleman ; the familiarity of a 
low4x>m vulgar man is dreadful; 
his raillery, his jocularity, like the 
shaking of the water-spaniel, can 
never fail to soil you with some 
sprinkling of the dunghill out of 
which he sprung. 

The brilliant vivacity of Garrick 
was subject to be clouded ; little fly- 
ing stories had too much of his at- 
tention, and more of his credit than 
they should have had ; and certainly 
there were too many babblers who 
had access to his ear. There was 
some precaution necessary as to the 
company you associated with him 
at your table ; Fitzherbert under- 
stood that in general admirably well, 
yet he told me of a certain day, 
when Garrick, who had perhaps 
been put a little out of his way, and 
was missing from the company, was 
found in the back yard acting a tur- 
key-cock to a black boy, who was 
capering for joy, and continually 
crying out, ^ Massa Garrick do so 
make me laugh: I shall die with 
laughing.'* The story I have no 
doubt is true ; but I rather think it 
indicates the very contrary from a 
rufBed temper, and marks good 
humour in its strongest light To 
give annisement to children, and to 
take pleasure in the act, is such a 
symptom of suavity as can never be 
mistaken. 

Garrick was followed to the ab- 
bey by a lon^ extended train of 
friends, illustrious for their rank 
and genius, who truly mourned a 
man, so perfect in his art, that na- 
ture hath not yet produced an actor 
worthy to be called his second. I 
saw old Samuel Johnson standing 
beside his grave, at the foot of 
Shakespeare's monument, and bath- 
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ed in tears : a few succeeding years 
laid him in the earth ; and though 
the marble shall preserve for ages 
the exact resemblance of his form 
and features, his own strong pen 
has pictured out a transcript of his 
mind, that shall outlive that and the 
very language which he laboured to 
perpetuate. Johnson's best days 
were dark, and only when his life 
was far in the decline, he enjoyed a 
gleam of fortune long withheld. 
Compare him with his countrymaa 
and contemporary last-mentioned) 
and it will be one instance amongst 
manv, that the man, who only brings 
the Muse's bantlings into the worl^) 
has better lot in it, than he who has 
the credit of begetting them. 

Reynolds, the friend of both these 
worthies, had a measure of prospe* 
rity amply dealt out to him ; he 
sunned himself in an unclouded sky^ 
and his muse, that gave him a pallet 
dressed by all the graces, brought 
him also a comucopiae rich and hiU 
as Flora, Ceres, and Bacchus could 
conspire to make it His hearse 
was also followed by a noble caval- 
cade of mourners, many of whom, I 
dare believe, left better faces hang* 
ing by the wall than those they car- 
ried with them to his funeral. 
When he was lost to the world, his 
death was the dispersion of a bright 
and luminous circle of ingenious 
friends, whom the elegance of his 
manners, the equability of his tern* 
per, and the attraaion of his talents 
had caused to assemble round him 
as the centre of their society. 
In all the most engaging graces of 
his heart, in disposition, attitude, 
employment,characterofhisfigures« 
and above all in giving mind and 
meaning to his portraits, if I were 
to say sir Joshua never was excelled, 
I am inclined to believe so many 
better opinions would be with me, 
that I should not be found to have 
said too much. 

[The remainder of the extracts 
from this work will be given in the 
next number.] 
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HERE it was that a boat was 

seen sailing swiftly after us, and, 
hailing our vessel, demanded the 
names and number of our men. The 
captain, who had no resource, suf- 
fered them quietly to come on board, 
and had the mortification to see his 
best seamen taken from him. Their 
reluctance to lea\^ the ship, and 
the tears of several who were just, 
as they supix>s6d, on the point of 
meeting wiyes and children, whom 
a long^ absence had doubly endeared, 
convinced my friend that the prac- 
tice of making nlaven was not con- 
fined to the West Indies. 

I could not at first perfectly com- 
prehend the meaning of this ; for 
we were positively assured, at Spit- 
he.id, that the press-warrants were 
recalled, as the ships had received 
their full complement However, 
I was quick enough on deck to see 
several unhappy fellows, awed by a 
naked cutlass, pensively and sullenly 
lowering themselves into the boat. 
This sight transported Adolphus 
beyond any consideration of his own 
safety. His face was inflamed ; his 
eye shot fire. I thought, said he, 
haughtily, England was a lapd of 
freedoviy and that you made no 
slaves here. 

Slaves, young gentleman, answer- 
ed the lieutenant, sheathing his cut- 
lass, and looking as if he were 
ashamed of the business, no, no ; 
these nien are going to fight for their 
king and country. 

But they do not like to go, sir ; 
they wish to visit their families. It 
is a long time since they saw them. 

That reasr.i will not man our 
fleet, my pretty lad. , . 

What, then they are compelled 
to go. 

Compelled: nonsense 1 Wefiresa 
them, it is true ; but they will think 
nothing of it in four and twenty 
hours. 



Pre$$ them ! what is that ? 

Why, oblige them to go : and If 
they make any resistance—— 

You kill them, I imagine. 

You have strange notions, my 
brave boy, bat not quite right in 
your guesses. Do you take us for 
savages ? 

No more fialaver^ interrupted 
another, who seemed equal to the 
first that spoke ; bear-a-haod, and 
let's be gone. 

Adolphus turned an awfiil look 
upon this true son of the waves. 

And will you take these men from 
their wives and children ? Can yoa 
answer it to your conscience ? 

Conscience, captain Bounce ? Yoa 
and your conscience be damned. 
Time enough when we have done 
with them. 

And when will that be ? 

O, all's one for that; perhaps 
when the war's over . 



For the Literary Magazine, 

DOES PAIN OR PLEASURE PRE- 
DOMINATE IN HUMAN LIFE? 

NEITHER great pleasures nor 
great pains constitute the habitual 
state of man, but are very thinly- 
sown in the path of human life. 
How many individuals are there 
who have never expeHenced either I 
The habitual state of man is that of 
simple well-being, which, when a 
little heightened, becomes pleasure, 
and, when a little abated, is nullity 
of sensation, or the middle term of 
the scale, of which pleasing sensa- 
tions occupy the one, and painfid 
sensations the other side. 

From a state of paid, whatever 
be its degree, all wish to be. deli- 
vered ; yet it is observable that, 
among a hundred thousand persons, 
scarcely one can be found who 
rushes out of life in order to get rid 
of his sufierings ; and, in this case, 
it is generally doubted whether he. 
had at that moment the entire use. 
of his reason : even the most pain- 
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fill drcamstances are not unaccom- 
panied with some perceptions of 
good- 
It is because well-being is the ha- 
bitual state of man that pleasures 
appear to us less lively than pains 
of equal intensity ; and that the du- 
rations of pleasure and of pain, 
tbott^ equsd with respect to abso- 
lute time, seem very unequal when 
compared We consider as plea- 
sure only that degree of good which 
is perceptibly greater than our ha- 
bitual state of well-being ; whereas, 
we include under the appellation of 
pain every state in which our habi- 
tual well-being loses any thing of its 
iptensity. 

In the common course, and among 
the several classes, of human life, is 
the number of pains greater or less 
than that of pleasures,* supposing the 
intensity of each to be nearly equal ? 
Of the class of pains, and that of 
pleasures, which contsuns the great- 
er number of genera and species? 
Of these questions, if they could be 
accurately investigated, the issue of 
both would be on the side of plea- 
sure, (especially if they were confined 
to those pleasures and pains which 
we derive from nature. The for- 
mer are friendly, and the latter 
inimical, to the physical coustitution 
of sentient beings ; and hence we 
may suppose that Infinite Goodness 
has strewed the path of life with a 
much greater number of pleasures 
than of pains, and has given us a 
much greater diversity of the former 
than of the latter. The Supreme Be- 
inghas made us susceptible of several 
different sensations at the same 
time; which, by their heterogeneity, 
frequently weaken the continued 
impression of pain. Time and em- 
ployn^ent are known to heal the 
deepest wounds of affliction \ and 
even the most wretched find relief 
from convei*sing on the circumstan- 
ces of their distress. In short, it is 
a constant law of nature, which is 
nothing more than the primitive re- 
gulation of the Creator, that there 
^ould be an unremitting tendency 
to the preservation of beings in ge- 



neral, and to repair whatever inju- 
ries they may receive from foreign 
causes : but can this law be said to 
act with res|)ect to mankind, if the 
number of their pains exceed that 
of their pleasures ? 

In ordier to set this argument in a 
stronger light, we should be obliged 
to take a particular view of those 
pleasing sensations which enter into 
the habitual state of most men, aris» 
ing from a consciousness of exist- 
ence ; the enjoyment, if not of per- 
fect, yet of tolerable health; the 
alternate succession of action and 
rest ; the gratification of the appe- 
tites of nature ; curiosity ; the at- 
tachments prompted by interest; 
the relations and affections of social 
life ; the desire of acquiring and of 
communicating knowledge; a va- 
riety of occupations and employ- 
ments, whether of business or of 
amusement, which exercise and im- 
prove the faculties both of body and 
mind, together with a consciousness 
of difficulties overcome, . and of du- 
ties performed; and, lastly, hope, 
which anticipates future enjoyment. 
All these sources of pleasure are 
intimately connected with our na- 
ture, and are common to the great* 
est part of mankind in every period 
and condition of life. As to factitious 
enjoyments, these must be contrasted 
with factitious sufferings, which 
probably exceed them in number ; 
nor would it be fair to place that 
good or that evil, which derives its 
existence solely from the irregula- 
rity of the imagination, in the same 
class with the pleasures and pains 
allotted to us by the condition of our 
nature. 

It may be asked, if our pleasures 
be really more numerous than our 
pains, why are there so few who 
would be willing to recommence the 
career of life through which they 
have already passed? We may 
answer this objeaion by observing 
that the activity of the human mind 
is such as to require a continual 
succession of new ideas ; and that 
nattire has implanted in us a con- 
stant tendency to new states of being, 
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each differing from the preceding, 
and which gradirally lead to that 
perfection which finite beings cannot 
attain at once. We arc formed, not 
ibr a stationary condition, not to re- 
commence the circumstances through 
which we have already passed, but 
to be constantly advancing in our 
career toward new and higher modes 
of existence. Another cause is, that 
the condition supposed, in the notion 
of recommencing our life, is that alt 
the circumstances through which 
we must pass are already known to 
us. Hence, neither curiosity is in- 
terested, nor hope excited : no new 
objects can be attained ; nor have 
we the liberty of preventing or of 
avoiding the pains through which 
we know that we must pass : hence 
the experience, the knowledge, and 
the abilities which we have acquir- 
ed would be lost on us; and we 
could have no other prospect than 
that of being, at the end of our 
second existence, exactly at the 
same point from which we had set 
out Remove this condition, and 
most men would be glad, for the 
sake of avoiding dealh, to recom- 
mence a life equally, or even less 
advantageous in point of happiness 
than that which they have experi- 
enced. From this number we need 
not except those pretended philoso* 
phers, who limit existence to the 
present state ; who are continually 
complaining of the miseries of life, 
and yet have not the courage to put 
an end to it. As to those whom 
reason and religion inspire with a 
well-founded hope of a future exis- 
tence, and of a continued progress 
toward perfection, though they have 
as lively a sense as others of the 
pleasures of this life, which they 
consider as a natural preparation 
for a future state, they would never 
be desirous to recommence their 
career ; which, whatever pleasures 
it might afford, would only retard 
their advancement toward that per- 
fect state, for which they know they 
are destined. 
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TBE FEAR OF DEATH. 

DARWIN, in his whimsical no- 
sological arrangements, ranks the 
iimor lathi among diseases. The 
cause he considers as nothing more 
than the impression made upon the 
fancy by hearing described, or actu- 
ally witnessing, cases of great agony 
and horror suffered by others when 
dying. The mode of prevention and 
core he points out to be the witnes- 
sing or relation of cases in which 
dying has borne a close resemblance 
to sleep, and been equally void of 
pain and of terror. 

In these speculations a distinctioo 
ought carefully to be made between 
those views of death which merely 
arise from its physical and corporeal 
circumstances, and those which are 
connected with reflections on the 
after-state and condition of the souL 
These different views are plainly 
and entirely distinct from each 
other, as is evident from that dismal 
apprehension of death entertained 
by multitudes that are either confi- 
dent of existence and happiness 
hereafter, or are totally thoughtless 
and indifferent on that head. 

I have often, in pursuance of this 
hint of Darwin's, been led into re- 
flections as to what is the real state 
of this interesting case. I have con* 
sidered with myself, what are the 
real circumstances of that death 
which every human being is feted 
to endure ; what diseases terminate 
in a painful, and what in an easy 
dissolution ; how are the deaths 
that daily happen actually charac- 
terized in this respect ; is the great- 
er number easy or painful, accom- 
panied with a lively consciousness, 
or with stone-like insensibility to 
pain. I do not know whether phy- 
sicians have ever made this an obf 
ject of attention or inquiry, but 
surely it is a very interesting and 
instructive one. 

If we may be allowed to discover 
the state of pure and perfect nature 
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in any thing bat that state in which 
UuQgs are actually found, we might 
be tempted to suppose that in such 
a state death would cease to be an 
evil. Mankind would reach old age 
in uninterrupted health and tranquU* 
lity,' and their lamp would g6 out 
vithout a warning or a struggle, 
without the previous decay of any 
thing but muscular strength. The 
untimely, lingering, and agonizing 
deaths which at present abound in 
the world may be supposed to ori« 
ginate in the guilt and folly of man* 
kind, in their blind and wanton vio- 
lation of the precepts of temperance 
and virtue. 

It is certain that such reasonable 
and tranquil dissolutions sometimes 
happen, and, their possibility being 
thus established, there seems no dif- 
ficulty in supposing that they might 
be universal, excluding only casu- 
alties. 

Let us listen, for example, to the 
following account of the death of 
the famous bishop Cumberland, as 
given by his descendant, the late 
Richard Cumberland. 

" The death of this venerable 
prelate was, like his life, serene and 
undisturbed. At the extended age 
of eighty-six years and some months, 
as he was sitting in his library, he 
expired without a struggle ; for he 
was found in the attitude of one 
asleep, with his cap fallen over his 
eyes, and a book in hi» hand, in 
which he had been reading. Thus, 
without the ordinary visitations of 
pain or sickness, it pleased God to 
terminate the existence of this ex- 
emplary man.** 

Those who pant after a terrestrial 
immortality, and who reproach the 
Deity for that imperfection in the 
general system which assigns a limit 
to the duration of all animal life, 
will be tempted, by instances like 
this, to renounce their wishes and 
their arguments. Provided the race 
be immortal, provided each man's 
place is for ever foil, it appears to 
be a perfection in the plan which 
conducts each successive individual 
through a diversified existence to 



such an end as that of this good 
bishop. 
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ADVERSARIA, 

Or JVinter Evening Amusements. 

wo. XV. 

I CONFESS I am not one of 
those who endeavour to establish a 
fancied superiority by reviling the 
female character, and I think these 
midnight lucubrations have borne 
testimony to my sincere fondness 
and undissembled respect for its 
loveliness and dignity. Milton has 
acknowledged that ^^>love is not the 
lowest end of human life ;" and I 
readily believe that this world, with- 
out the sweet intercourse of looks 
and smilesy would be but a wide 
waste indeed. Why is it that, in 
the hour of distress, we forget all 
our vaunted heroism, and flv to the 
arms of female kindness tor that 
consolation, which we in vain seek 
in our own reflections I And why is 
it that the tears of a woman have 
more effect in arousing our feelings 
than the loudest call ot the clarion ? 
It is that all-pervading influence, 
which moves every passion of the 
human breast ; it is that which 
melts the most fierce into docility, 
and inspires even cowardice with 
bravery. 

Spenser, a favourite poet with 
me, has^ a passage on the influence 
of women in distress, which I wiah 
every one to read and admire : 

Nought is there under Heaven's hoi- - 

lownesse 
That moves more dcare compassion of 

mind, 
Than beauty brought t* unworthie 

wretchednesse, 
Through Envic's snares, or Fortune's 

freaks unkind. 
I, lately, whether through her Itrightneu 

hlynd, 
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Or thro^ aUegianee and part feaky^ 
Which I doe awe unto all vxjmankind. 
Feel my heart prcst with »o great agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity I 
could dy. 

But whilst I admire, and praise, 
and defend, let me not be supposed 
to be so blind as to see all their vir- 
tues and their vices, their beauties 
and deformities in the same partial 
light. No ; the canvas so alluring 
to the eye is yet tarnished by many 
a stain. The sickly mein of afiec- 
tation, the vice of a weak mind, 
and the ungenial chill of prudery, 
the folly of an impure mind, with 
many otlier frailties that female /7f«A 
t* heir ^o, must be corrected before 
ivoman can be called perfect Yet, 
with all these imperfections, how 
infinitely do they surpass us in vir- 
tue, friendship, constancy, fortitude, 
genuine good sense, and una^cted 
good nature ! 

Let me add a grateful testimony 
of older experience, of which I have 
been reminded by these reflections. 
In the Travels of Ledyard, this ce- 
lebrated traveller says, he has ^ al- 
ways remarked that women, in all 
countries, are civil, obliging, tender, 
and humane ; that they are ever in- 
clined to be gay and cheerful, timo- 
rous and modest ; and that they do 
not hesitate, Uk^ meriy to perform a 
kind or generous action. 

" Not haughty, not arrogant, not 
supercilious, they are full of courte- 
sy and fond of society. More liable 
in general to err than man, but, in 
general also, more virtuous, and 
performing more good actions than 
he. To a woman, whether civiliz- 
ed or savage, I never addressed 
myself in lUe language of friendship 
and decency, without receiving a 
friendly and decent answer; with 
man it has often been otherwise. 

" In wandering o\'er the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, 
through honest Sweden and frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, 
unprincipled Russia, and the wide- 
spread re|;ions of the wandering 
Tartars ; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, the women have ever been 



friendly to me, and uniformly so ; 
and to add to this virtue, so worthy 
the appellation of benevolence^ these 
actions have been performed in so 
free and kind a manner, that if I 
was thirsty, I dratik the sweetest 
draught, and if hungry I ate the 
coarsest meal with a double relish.^ 



The most striking characteristic 
in the mind of Jaques, says pro- 
fessor Richardson, is extreme sen- 
sibility. He discovers a heart 
strongly disposed to compassion, and 
susceptible of the most tender im- 
pressions of friendship \ for he who 
can so feelingly deplore the absence 
of kindness and humanity, must be 
capable of relishing the delight an- 
nexed to their exercise. But sen* 
sibility is the soil where nature has 
planted social and sweet affections : 
by sensibility they are cherished 
and grow to maturity. Social dis« 
positions produce all those amiable 
and endearing connections that al- 
leviate the sorrows of human Ufe> 
adorn our nature, and render us 
happy. Now Jaques, avoiding socie- 
ty, and burying himself in the lonely 
forest, seems to act inconsistently 
with his constitution. He possesses 
sensibility, sensibility begets affec- 
tion, and affection begets the love of 
society. But Jaques is unsociaL 
Can these inconsistent qqalities be 
reconciled? Or has Shakespeare 
exhibited a character, of which the 
parts are incongruous and discord- 
ant ? In other words, how does it 
happen that a temper disposed to 
beneficence, and addicted to social 
enjoyment, becomes solitary and 
morose ? Changes of this kind are 
not unfrequent, and, if researches 
into the origin or cause of a distem- 
per can direct us in the discovery 
of an antidote or of a remedy, the 
present inquiry is of importance. 
Perhaps, the excess and luxuriancy 
of benevolent dispositions, blighted 
by unkindness or ingratitude, is the 
cause that, instead of yielding us 
fruits of complacency and friend* 
ship, they shed bitter drops c^f mi- 
santhropy. 
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A good dispositioD will not con- 
tent itself with its own happiness, 
but its possessor will feel a degree 
of interest, and will rejoice in the 
felidty of those aroand him. But 
the malignant eye of envy is either 
avetted from such prospects with 
disgust, or contemplates it with sen- 
sations of the keenest anguish. All 
who are in pnrsuit of happiness, 
and are striving to soften the rug- 
ged path of life, are engaged in a 
sort of conspiracy against his quiet. 
The blooming cheek of youth and 
beauty that enraptures the heart, 
and the noblest deeds of valour that 
awake the soul, and expand all the 
generous feelings of our nature, are 
equally contending to blast his en- 
j(^ment8; and he derives satisfac- 
tion only when the slow hand of 
time has furrowed the brow and un- 
strung the nerve, when the eye that 
once set the world on fire has lost 
its lustre, and the arm that kept na- 
tions in awe has become feeble. 

I. £. H. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

Trumbull's bi'fingal. 

THERE are few Americans who 
read at all, or who consort with 
readers, who have not heard of 
M*Fingal. There was a time when 
the work was new, and when the 
topics which gave rise to it were 
fresh in popular memory. Then, 
it is probable, few who read verse 
at all omitted to read this perfor- 
mance : but has not this time passed 
away ? and is not there a vast num- 
ber of ingenious and inquisitive 
readers, to whom the revolution is 
an obscure and antiquated story, 
that have never seen M'Fingal? 
This omission is owing more to ac- 
cident than design. We seldom 
seek after that which is not recom* 
mended to our notice by its novelty, 
or by its connection with noted cha- 
racters and passing events. Books 
"which we do not seek very rarely 
fall in our wajr of their own accord, 



and thus many persons pass half 
their lives without ever lighting on 
M'Fingal, to whom that work is 
calculated to afford very high en- 
tertainment Such readers will not, 
it is hoped, think our time mispent 
in introducing this poem to their 
acquaintance, and begging their at- 
tention to a few passages from a work 
which has been universally acknow- 
ledged to be in no respect inferior, 
and in severar respects much supe- 
rior, to the far-famed Hudibras. 

The adventures celebrated in 
M'Fingal are more coherent, intel- 
ligible, and consistent than those of 
Hudibras, probably because the cha- 
racter of the principal hero was not 
drawn for any particular person, 
but stands as representative of the 
tory faction in general The au- 
thor's language is not usually so 
careless as Butler's ; and this atten- 
tion may be thought to impose some 
restraint on the freedom of his hu- 
mour ; yet, misled, probably, by 
that general applause which covers 
the slovenly rhymes that are often 
to be found in lus model, the author 
sometimes tags the ends of some of 
his lines with words in which the 
coarsest ear must disown any cor- 
respondence of sound : but humour- 
ous poets should always bear ' in 
mind Butler's rule, though, like 
many other preceptors, he paid but 
little attention to it himself ; and, if 
one line contains the sense, they 
should give us, at least, a rhyme in 
the other. 

M'Fingal, the hero of the piece, 
is thus described : 

From Boston, in his best array, 

Great 'squire M«Fingal took his way, 

And, grac'd with ensigns of renown. 

Steered homeward to his native town. 
His high descent our heralds trace 

To Ossian's fam'd Fingalian race ; 

For though their name some part may- 
lack, 

Old Fingal spelt it with a Mac ; 

Which great M*Phcrson, with submis- 
sion, 

We hope will add, the next edition. 
His fethers flourish'd in the High- 
lands 

Of Scotia's fog-benighted isUnds; 
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Whence gain'd our *sqiure two gifa by 

right. 
Rebellion and the second- sight. 
Of these the first, in ancient days, 
Had gain'd the noblest palms of praise, 
'Gainst kings stood forth, and manj a 

crown'd head 
With terror of its might confounded; 
Till rose a king with potent charm 
His foes by goodness to disarm ; 
Whom ev'ry Scot and Jacobite 
Straight fell in love with at first sight ; 
Whose gracious speech, with aid of 

pensions, 
Hush*d down all murmurs of dissentions, 
And, with the sound of potent metal, 
Broii^t all their blust*ring swarms to 

settle ) 
Who rain'd his ministerial mannas, 
Till loud sedition sung hosannas; 
The good lords-bishops and the kirk 
Unit^ in the public work ; 
Rebellion from the northern regions 
With Bute and Mansfield swore alle- 
giance. 
And all combin'd to raze as nuisance, 
Of church and state the constitutions; 
Pull down the empire, on whose ruins 
They meant to edify their new ones ; 
Enslave th' American wildernesses, 
And tear the provinces in pieces. 
For these our * squire, among the vali- 

ant'st, 
Eroploy'd his time, and tools, and ta- 
lents; 
And in their cause, with manly zeal, 
Us'd his first virtue, to rebel ; 
And found this new rebellion pleasing 
As his old king-destroying treason. 
Nor less avail'd his optic sleight, 
And Scottish gift of second-sight. 
No ancient sybil, fam'd in rhyme. 
Saw deeper in the womb of time ; 
Ko block in old Dodona's grove 
Could ever more orac'lar prove. 
Nor only saw he all that was. 
But much that never came to pass; 
Whereby all prophets far outwent he, 
Tho' former days produc'd a plenty : 
For any man with half an eye 
What stands before him may espy : 
But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen. 
As in the days of ancient fame 
Prophets and poets were the same, 
And all the praise that poets gain 
Is but for what th' invent and feign : 
So gain'd our 'squire his fame by seeing 
Such things as never would have being. 
Whence he for oracles was grown 
The very tripod of his town. 



Gazettes no sooner rose a lye ui. 
But strait he fell to prophesying } 
Made dreadful slaughter in his coo 
O'erthrew pnmncials, foot and horse. 
Brought armies o'er by sudden pressings. 
Of I&noverians, Swiss, and Hessians i 
Feasted with blood his Scottish cUn« 
And hang'd all rebels, to a man ; 
Divided their estates and pelf, 
And took a goodly share himself. 
All this, with spirit energetic, , 

He did by second-sight prophetic. 

Thus stor'd with intellectual riches, 
Skill'd was our 'sqtiire in maku\g 

speeches. 
Where strength of brains united centres 
With strength of lungs surpassing 

Stentor's. 
But u some musquets so contrive it. 
As oft to miss the mark they drive at« 
And tho' well aim'd at duck or plover. 
Bear wide and kick their owners over : 
So far'd onr 'squire, whose reas'ning 

toil 
Would often on himself recoil, 
And so much injured more his side. 
The stronger arg'ments he appl/d : 
As old war-elephants, dismayed, 
Trode down the troops they came to 

aid. 
And hurt their own side more in battle 
Than less and ordinary cattle. 
Yet at town-meetings ev'ry chief 
Pinn'd faith on great M*Ftngal*s 

sleeve. 
And, as he motion'd, all by rote 
Rjus'd sympathetic hands to vote. 

M'Fingal attends the town-meet* 
ing, which was held in a church, 
Inhere we are entertained with an 
altercation between him and a whig^ 
which is carried on whimsically 
enough, like the snip-snap argumen* 
tative dialogues between sir Hudi- 
bras and his squire Ralph : among 
other things, we have a humorous 
apology for political lying, in the 
genuine spirit of Butler : 

Quoth he. For lies and promise- 
breaking 
Ye need not be in such a takitig ; 
For lying is, we know and teach. 
The highest privilege of speech. 
The universal magna charta, 
To which all human race is party ; 
Whence children first, as David says. 
Lay claim to't in their earliest days; 
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Iht tmij stratagem In war 
Our gen'rals have occasion for ; 
The only frcedoin of the press 
Our politicians need in peace : 
And 'tis a shame you wish t' abridge us 
Of these our darling privileges. 
Thank heav'n, your shot have miss'd 

their aim. 
For lying is no sin or shame 

As men's last wills may change agaun, 
Though drawn in name of God, amen : 
Be sure they must have much the more 
O'er promises as great a pow'r, 
IVhich, made in haste, with small in- 
spection, 
So much the more will need correction; ^ 
And when they've careless spoke, or 

penn'd 'em, 
Have right to look 'em o'er, and mend 

'em; 
Revise their vows, or change the text. 
By way of codicil annex'd ; 
Tom out a promise that was base, 
And put a better in its place. 
So Gage of late agreed, you know. 
To let the Boston people go ; 
Yet when he saw 'gainst troops that 

brav'd him. 
They were the only guards that sav'd 

him. 
Kept off that Satan of a Putnam, 
From breaking in to maul and mutt'n 

him. 
He'd too much wit such leagues t' ob- 
serve. 
And shut them in again to starve. 

So Moses writes, when female Jews 
Made oaths and vows unfit for use, 
Their parents then might set them free 
From that consc'cntious tyranny : 
And shall men feel that spir'tual bon- 
dage 
For ever, when they grow beyond age ; 
Nor have pow'r their own oaths to 

change ? 
I think the talc were very strange. 
Shall vows but bind the stout and strong. 
And let go women weak and young, 
As nets enclose the larger crew, 
And let the smaller fry creep through ? 
Besides, the Whigs have all been set on . 
The tories to affright and threaten, 
Till Gage, amidst his trembling JEits, 
Has ha^ly kept him in his wits; 
And though he speak with art and 

finesse, 
Tis said beneath durest per mimu. 
for we're in peril of our souls 
From feathers, tar, and lib'rty-poles \ 
And vows extorted are not binding 
In law, and so not worth the minding. 
VOL. yi. NO. XZXIY. 



For we have in this huriy-buriy 
iSent off our consciences on furlough ; 
Thrown our religion o'er in form. 
Our ship to lighten in the storm. 
Nor need we blush your whigs before; 
If we've no virtue, you've no more. 
Yet black with sins would stain a 

mitre, 
Rail ye at crimes by ten tints whiter ? 
And, stuff'd with cYuAer atrabilious, 
Insult us here for pecadilloes ? 
While all your vices run so high 
That mency scarce could find supply : 
While, should you offer to repent. 
You'd need more fasting days than Lent, 
More groans than haunted church-yard 

vallies. 
And more confessions than broad-alleys*. 
I'll show you all, at fitter time, 
Th* extent and greatness of your crime» 
And here demonstrate to your face. 
Your want of virtue, as of grace, 
Evinc'd from topics old and recent: 
But thus much must suffice at present. 
To th' after portion of the day, 
I leave what more remains to say; 
When I've good hope you'll all appear. 
More fitted and prepared to hear. 
And griev'd for all your vile demeanour : 
But now 'tis time t' adjourn for dinner. 

The second canto opens with a 
description of the dinner vacation, 
and of the resuming of the meeting: 

The sun, who never stops to dine. 
Two hours had pass'd the midway line, 
And driving at his usual rate, 
Lash'd on his downward car of state. 
And now expir'd the short vacation, 
And dinner done in epic fashion ; 
While all the crew beneath the treeSp 
Eat pocket-pies, or bread and cheese s ' 
Nor shall we, like o^ Homer, cm 
To versify the bill of fare. 
For now each party, feasted well, 
Throng'd in, like sheep, at sound of bell, 
With equal spirit took their places; 
And meeting op'd with three Oh yesses i 
When first the daring whigs t'oppose. 
Again the great M*Fingal rose, 
Stretch'd magisterial arm amain. 
And thus assum'd the accuaing strsun. 

* Alluding to a species of church dis- 
pipline, where a person is obliged to 
stand in an aisle of, the church, called 
the broad-alley, name the offence of 
which he has been guilty, and ask pat* 
don of his brethren. 
8 
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I shall not punae the thread of 
the eccentric orations : but the fol- 
lowing passage will show that the 
tory ^uire is not inferior to the 
&naticai knight, in the use of tropes 
and figures : 

Vain, quoth the 'squire, you'll find to 
sneer 
At Gage's first triumphant year; 
For Providence, disposed to teaze us. 
Can use what instruments it pleases. 
To pay a tax at Peter's wish, 
His chief cashier was once a fish ; 
An ass, in Balaam's sad disaster, 
"f urn'd orator, and sav'd his master; 
A' goose plac'd sentry on his station 
Presexy'd old Rome from desolaiidn ; 
An English bishop's cur of late 
Disclos'd rebellions 'gainst the state ; 
So frogs croak'd Pharaoh to repentance, 
And lice revers'4 th<e threat'ning sen- 
tence; 
And Heav'n can ruin you at pleasure. 
By our scom'd Gage, as well as Caesar. 
Yet did our hero in these days 
Pick up some laurel-wreaths of praise. 
And as the statuary of Seville 
Made his crack'd saint an excellent 

devil; 
So, though our war few triumphs brings, 
We gain'd great fame in other things. 

Honorius is the eflRxtive hero 
of the piece, who is employed to 
buffet this man of straw, M^Fingal, 
for the reader^s amusement and edi- 
fication ; and he perfi)rms his part 
according to the writer's intentions. 
At the concli|sion of one of his 
speeches, f^ 

As thus he said, the tories' anger 
Could now restrain itself no longer, 
WhQ tried before by many a freak, or 
Insulting noise to stop the speaker; * 
Swung th' unoil'd hinge of each pew- 
door; 
Their fret kept shuAing on the floor; 
Made their disapprobation known 
By many. a murmur, hum, and groan, 
That to his speech supplied the place 
Of counterpart in thorough-bass : 
As bagpipes, while the tune they breatbe. 
Still drone and grumble underneath ; 
Or as the fam'd J)emosthenes ^ 

Harangued the rumbling of the seas. 
Held forth with i^loquence'full grave 
To audience loud of wind and* wave; 
And had a stiller congregation 
Than tones are to hear th' oration. 



But now the storm grew high anf 
louder, •w 

As nearer thund'rings of a cloud are» 
And ev'ry soul with heart and voKe 
Supply'd his quota of the noise ; 
Each list'ning ear was set on torture, 
fach tory belloiyinjr out, to order ; 
And some, with tongue not low or wealc« 
Were dam'ring fast, for leaye to speak ^ 
The moderator, with great vilence. 
The cushion thump'd with « %lence! 

SUence!" 
The constable to ev'ry prater 
Bawl'd out, <« Pray» hear the mode- 
rator i** 
Some caU'd the vote, and some, in turn. 
Were screaming high, " Adjourn, ad- 
journ." 
Not ehaos hgard such jars and clashes 
When all the elements fought for places. 
Eaph bludgeon soon for ^ows wi^ tim 'd s 
Each fist stood ready eock'd and pri^'d ; 
The storm each moment louder grew ( 
His sword the great M*Fingal dreWf 
Prepar'd in either chance to share. 
To keep the peace or aid the war. 
Nor lack'd they each poetic being. 
Whom bartls alone ue skill'd in seeing; 
Plum'd Victory stood perch'd on high. 
Upon the pulpit canopy, 
To join, as is her custom tried, 
Like Indians, on the strongest side; 
The destinies, with shears and dist&flv 
Drew near, their thre^ids of U& to twifr 

off; 
The furies 'gan to feast on blows. 
And broken heads or bloody nose; 
When on a sudden from without, 
Arose a loud terrific shoot; 
And straight the people all at onc^ 

heard 
Of tongues a universal concert; 
Like >£8op*8 times, as fable runs, 
"^hen every creature talk'd at once ; 
Or like the variegated gabble 
That craz'd the carpenters of Babel. 
Each party soon forgot the quarrel. 
And let the other go on parole ; 
Eager to know what fearful matter 
Had conjur'd up such gen'ral clatter. 
1 

This breaking up of one uproar 
by another closes the second canto. 
In the third, they all sally forth to 
discover the cause of the disturbance, 
particularly 'squire M'Fingal, with 
a constable at his elbow to second 
him. They find a whiggish mob 
erecting a Hberty pole in the mar^r 
ket-place; whom M^Fingal ad-v 
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lireMes, as Hiidibras does the bear- 
baiters, and to as goixl a purpose. 
tiis oration provokes them to hosti- 
lities : the tories are routed ; and 
M^Fingal and his constable are 
knocked down and captured. They 
fix the constable by his waistband 
to a rope, and draw him up to the 
top of the pole, where he maizes a 
formal abjuration of his tory princi- 
ples ; on which symptom of repen- 
tance he is let dowii, promising fu- 
ture good behaviour. 

Not so cor ^squire stibmits to rule. 
But stood heroic as a mule. 
You'll find it ail in Vaun, quoth he. 
To play your rebel tricks "bti me. 
All punishments the world can render 
Serve only to provoke th' offender; 
The will's connrm*d by treatment horrid. 
As hides grow harder when they're 

curri'd. 
Ko man e'er felt the halter draw. 
With good opinion of the law i 
Or held in method orthodox 
His love of justice in the stocks; 
Or fail'd to lose by sheriff^s shears 
At once his loyalty and eairs. 
Have you niade Murray look less big, 
Or smok'd old Williams to a whig? 
Did our mobb*d diver quit his station. 
Or heed his vows of resignation ? 
Has Rivington, in dread of stripes, 
Ceas'd lying since you stole his types ? 
And can you think my faith will alter 
By tarring, whipping, or the halter? 
Ill stand the worst; for recompence 
I trust king George and Providence. 
And when, our conquest gain'd, I come, 
Amy'd in law and terror, home, 
Tou'U roe this inauspicious mom, 
And curse the day you e'er were bom, 
In Job*s high style of imprecations, 
With all his plagUes, without his 
padence. 

Such daring incotTlpbility pro- 
Oared h)m the distinction of being 
tarred and feathered;, an operation 
Which is thus described : 

forthwith the ctowd proceed to decki 
With halter'd noose. M'Fingal's neck, 
While he, in peril of his soul, 
Stood tied half-hanging, to the }M>le ; 
Then lifting high the pond*rous jar, 
Pour'd o'er his head the smoking tar : 
With less profusion erst was spread 
The Jewish oil on royal head. 



That down his beard and vestthents ran. 
And cover'd all his outward man. 
As wh^n (so Claudian sings) the gods 
And eaHh-bom giants fell at odds, 
The stout Enceladus in malice 
Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas ; 
And as he held them o'er his head. 
The rivers flrom their fountains fed. 
Poured down his back its copious tide. 
Arid vrort its channels in its hide : 
So from the high-rais'd urn the torrents 
Spread down his side the various currents; 
His flowing wig, as next the brim, 
FirSt met and drank the sable stream ; 
Adown his visage, stem and grave, 
RoU'd and adheir*d the viscid wave; 
With arms depending as he stood. 
Each cuff capau:ious holds the flood ; 
From nose and chin's remotest end 
The tarry icicles depend; 
Till ill o'erspread with colours gay 
He glitter'd to the western ray, ^ 

Like sleet-bound trees in wintry skiesi 
Or Lapland idol carv'd in ice. 
And now the feather-bag display'd 
Is wav'd in triumph o'er his head, 
And spread him o'er with feathers iriis- 

sive, 
And down, upon the tar adhesive : 
Not Maia's son, with wings for ears. 
Such plumes around his visage wears^ 
Nor Milton's six-wing'd angd gathers 
Such superfluity of feathers. 
Till all complete appears oar 'squire. 
Like gorgon or clumera dire; 
Nor more could boast, on Plato's plan^ 
To rank amid the race of man, 
Or prove his clum to human nature. 
As a twoJegg'd, unfeathet'd creature, 

tn this ridiculously distress&l. 
plight, M'Fingal^ in the fourth can« 
to, at midnight, harangues an as- 
sembly of torieS in his cellar ; and, 
giving up all hopes of his cause, he 
relates a vision to his friends, which, 
in prophetic style^ glances over the 
subsequent events of the Americair 
war. 

Here the talents of a luckless 
general are celebrated; with a 
good display of the advantages 
Which genius derives from the pos- 
sessor of it being in coDiiucment : 

Behold that martial macaroni, 
Compound of Phoebus and Bellona, 
With warlike sword and sing-song lay. 
Equipped alike for feast or fray, 
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Where equal wit and valour join ; 
This, this is he, the fam*d Biurgoyne : 
Who pawn'd his honour and commis- 
sion 
To coax the patriots to sabmisuon. 
By songs and balls secure obcdiencei 
And dance the ladies to allegiance. 
Oft his camp muses he'll pande. 
At Boston in the grand blockadet 
And well invok'd with punch of arrack* 
Hold converse sweet in tent or barrack, 
Inspur'd in more heroic fashion, 
Both by his theme and situation; 
While farce and proclamation grand 
Rise fair beneath his plastic huuL 
For genius swells more strong and clear 
When close confin'd, like bottled beer: 
So Prior's wit gain'd greater power 
By inspiration of the Tow'r; 
And Raleigh y fast in prison hurl'd. 
Wrote all the Hist'ry of the Woridi 
So Wilkes grew, while in jail he lay. 
More patriotic ev'iy day, 
But found his zeal, when not confined. 
Soon sink below the freezing point, 
And public ^rit, once so fair, 
Evaporate in open am 
But thou, great favourite of Venus, 
By no such luck shalt cramp thy genius i 
Thy friendly stars, till wars shall cease. 
Shall ward th* ill fortune of release, 
And hold thee £ut in bonds not feeble. 
In good condition still to scribble. 
Such merit Fate shall shield from firing. 
Bomb, carcase, langric^, and cold iron. 
Nor trust thy doubly laurell'd head 
To rude assaults of flying lead. 
Hence, in this Sarato^e retreat. 
For pure good fortune thou'It be beat; 
Not taken off, releas'd, or rescu'd, 
Pus for snudl change, like simple Pres- 

cott; 
But captur'd there, as fates befall. 
Shall stand thy hand for't, once for all. 
Then raise thy daring thoughts sublime. 
And dip thy conq'ring pen in rhyme. 
And changing war for puns and jokes. 
Write new Blockades and Maids of 
Oaks. 

M^Fingal is now again interraptcd 
by the mob ; who, getting intelli- 
gence of this noctarnal convocation, 
thunder at the door. Before they 
break in, M^Fingal effects his 
escape through a private window, 
as well from the reader as from the 
mob ; the poem dosing on his flight 
toBcitoa. 



Chronology^ fixes the time of this 
ludicrous tale in the yeiHr 1775, at 
the opening of the American war ; 
and the poem was first published in 
Coonecticuti in 1783, toward its 
coDclusico. 
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swift's tale of a tub. 

7b the Editor^ IsTc. 

SIH, 

I AM a new cor r espondent, and 
will open m^r intercoarse with you 
in a modest way. It shall be by 
asking a question, and that not a ' 
very im^rtant one. But if some of 
your cntical readers will conde^ 
scend to answer it, th^ will oblige 
me very much, espeaaUy if they' 
dedde in my favour : for I assure 
you, sir, that however unimportant 
this question may appear, I have 
had some disputes upon it ; and) 
what is worse, I never could con- 
vince a sbgle opponent, so as to 
bring him over to my opinioo. 

The question is about the dtle of 
a book ; I mean that fiunoos work 
of dean Swift, commonly called The 
Jble of a 7\ib» My opinion is, that 
the author wrote tail instead of tote : 
because the title, in this sense, would 
have a signification ; in the other^ 
it has none. The tailj meaning the 
outer end of a tub, is a shallow ca- 
vity, capable, when the tub is set 
that end upwards, of holding a little 
water, and but a little, easily seen 
through or sounded. A centuxy ago, 
it was a common saying, of a thing 
or a discourse which had but little 
depth, that it was as shallow as the 
tail of a tub. 

It is probable that the deao wrote 
this incomparable satire before he 
thought of the title ; and then, find- 
ing the work so eas3r* to be under- 
stood, or seen through, as to the 
substance it contained, he gave it this 
sarcastic title, Tfie Tail ^a Tuhy a 
thing that every one could see to 
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the bottom of, or pkioljr understand* 
But, on the other hand, how can we 
soppose tliat he could entitle his 
work the tcde or story of a tub? 
The work, in any other sense than 
the one I have mentioned, can have 
no resemblance to a tub, or the story 
of a tub. It is the story of Peter, 
Martin, and John, and as easy to be 
iinderstoody or flELthomed, as Uie tail 
qf atnb. 

, If any of your cui^ous readers 
should be possessed of an original 
edition of that work, and should find, 
according to my conjecture, that the 
sense and spelling of the title have 
been mistaken in all modem edi- 
tions, and will let us know it through 
your Magazine, that the error may 
be corrected in future editions, he 
will do a piece of literary justice to 
the author, by restoring to him the 
credit of writing sense, in a case 
where he has long been supposed to 
have written nonsense; and (what 
lam afraid I have likewise a little 
at heart) he will gratify me, by 
provii^ that I was in the right 

qUSRIST. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

aiSTOHY OF THE RUSSIAN STAGE. 

OF all nations, the history fur- 
nishes tts with details of the same 
kind in the progress and expansion 
of poetic faculties. The first fruits 
of poetry have universally been the 
prsuses of heroes, and the rhapso- 
dists, or those who sung verses in 
honour of heroes, were the first ac- 
tors. The Russians had poems and 
»ngers of this description even be- 
fore Christianity was introduced 
among them, or they were ac- 
quainted with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The martial spirit and na- 
tural gaiety of the Russians are 
sufficient, amid the failure of histo- 
ric evidence, to induce the belief, 
that, in very remote ages, they had 
as many poems in honour of heroes, 
as many songs of victory, as they, in 
the sequel, had buffoons and merry- 



andrews running about the country^ 
and diverting Uie people by their 
witticisms and their droUeries.--^ 
These new rivals of Thespis every- 
where met with the most favoura** 
ble reception, and the joy manifest- 
ed by the people on their com- 
mencement amounted to a species 
of madness. The peasant ab^don- 
ed every thing, that he might see 
these farces;, sometimes absorbed 
in pleasure, all the faculties of his 
soul were scarcely sufficient to ena- 
ble him to hear the sounds by which 
he was enchanted ; sometimes, 
transported with joy, he expressed 
his rapture in the most boisterou» 
manner. These representations 
were commonly exhibited from 
Christmas to the festival of Epi- 
phany. A poetic ardour suddenlyr 
inspired those who thus enjoy- 
ed their talents to abridge tlie 
long winter evenings. Great volu- 
bility, animated gesticulations, much 
extravagance in the plot of the tale, 
and great prolixity in the recitation^ 
were indispensible qualities for eve- 
ry one who attempted to amuse; 
but if to these he added obscene 
gestures and expressions, his acting 
was then perfect, and he was cer- 
tain of obtaining universal applause. 
There was no fixed place for these 
representations ; a paper lantera 
suspended to the roof, and the har- 
mony of two hunting horns, an- 
nounced to the passen^rs that for 
a few copecks they might procure 
the pleasure of seeing a mrce, which 
was ready to begin whenever they 
pleased. This kind of parade is 
not at this day entirely banished 
from the Russian empire. 

Theatrical i-epresentations were 
however almost as unknown in 
Russia as in Germany prior to the 
reign of Peter the great. Those 
which were then in vogue were con- 
fined to rhetorical exercises, in the 
form of dramas and comedies, which 
the masters of seminaries instructed 
their pupils to act. The subjects of 
these plays were usually taken from 
sacred history, like those of the tra- 
gedies which the Jesuits, and other 
orders devoted to the educatian of 
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youth, were accustomed to teach 
their scholars to represent at the 
end of a course, or at the concluuon 
of a year. They thought it perfectly 
justifiable to take for models, as to 
the form, heathens such as Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Plautus, and Te- 
rence; but ^r from thinking that 
the proper object of theatrical ex- 
hibitions was to form the minds of 
youth, and to make them acquaint- 
ed with their native land by the re- 
presentation of the manners and 
achievements of its great men, the 
purpose to which it was consecrated 
by the Greeks, superstition and ig- 
norance persuaded them that they 
could not lawfully select any subjects 
excepting from the Bible. 

With &e manner of treating these 
subjects they gave themselves very 
little concern. The most absurd 
and ridiculous scenes, and the most 
disgusting vulgarity were introduced 
into them. The most sacred mys- 
teries of religion were represented 
in a manner highly profone ; and 
the ecclesiastics were so convinced of 
the simplicity of their pupils and the 
rest of the laity, as to imagine that 
they would not thence receive any 
unfavourable impressions. The se- 
minaries and schools of the convents 
of Moscow, Kiow, Novogorod, Sec., 
had they been better conducted, 
might have become establishments 
of the highest utility to the propaga- 
tion of knowledf^ in Russia ; but the 
monks of those times were contented 
to proceed with their age, instead of 
outstripping it ; either because they 
were unable, from the want of means, 
or they imagined it was not fit that 
the people should be too much en- 
lightened. If the bishop Demetrius 
Rostowsky, instead of causing reli- 
gious plays of his own invention to 
be performed in his episcopal pa- 
lace at Rostow, had composed some 
work on a subject taken from pro- 
fane history, undoubtedly his nation, 
instructed by his example, would 
have soon developed the germ of its 
talent for the dramatic art, and 
would have distinguished itself in 
that career without waiting to re- 
ceive the impulsion from foreigners. 



The most celebrated of Rostowsky'a 
performances were, " The Penitent 
Sinner,'* " Esther and Ahasucrus," 
«* The Birth of Christ, his Resurrec- 
tion, and the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary." Tliey were interlarded 
with allegorical episodes. Wolkow, 
the first performer the Russtans had 
to boast, acted in them with great 
success. The bishop Rostowsky 
died in 1709. The dramatic art 
was still in its in£smcy in Rusna, 
when France had already the mas- 
ter pieces of Comeille, of Racine, of 
Moliere, and when Vcdtaire al- 
ready announced the dawn of his 
future greatness. The compositions 
of the first Russian dramaust were 
exhibited till the middle of the last 
century, not only in the seminaries, 
but Wolkow's company likewise 
performed them with success at the 
imperial theatre. 

The French who repaired to 
Moscow, during the reign of the czar 
Alexis, diffused in Russia a partial- 
ity for the drama. The polished 
manners and more refined taste of 
these foreigners procured them a 
favourable reception from the court 
Most of Moliere's comedies were 
translated into the Russian language, 
and played with the former religi- 
ous pieces, not only by the scholars 
of the convent of Iconospaskd, but 
likewise at court, in a theatre esta- 
blished by youthful amateurs, at 
whose head was the princess Sophia, 
sister of Peter the great The 
troubles which preceded and follow- 
ed the accession of that monarch tor 
the throne, seemed to have extin-> 
guished the love of theatrical exhi- 
bidons in Russia. There were no 
other actors at Moscow than some 
young surgeons, who, by means of 
folding-skreens, converted the great 
hall of the hospital into a theatre, 
and took delight in acting the most 
ridiculous Russian plays, as. well sa- 
cred as profane. Bat scarcely had 
Peter the great created his new 
capital on the banks of the Neva, 
when it was visited by a company of 
German comedians, who drew toge- 
ther great crowds of spectators, 
though tbcy represented only tlw: 
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fnodt wretched plays. Stahlin re- 
lates, that they one day announced, 
by a bill, that they hitended to exhi- 
bit, at night, a piece truly admira- 
ble, and well worth seeing. Allured 
by this promise, a great number of 
spectators assembled ; but when the 
actors were just ready to begin, they 
were obliged, by an order from the 
.emperor, to4eave the theatre with- 
out opening their mouths. The cur- 
^tain rose amid the harmonious sounds 
oi the whole band of music, and the 
spectators beheld a white wall, well 
lighted, on which these words were 
inscribed, in large characters, " 7b- 
day w the first of Aprils This 
Gomf^ny was soon dispersed, and 
Petersburg as well as Moscow was 
again without a theatre. 

Meanwhile the want of dramatic 
exhibitions had become so pressing, 
that some of the attendants, and the 
people belonging to the stables of 
thexzar, formed among themselves 
a company, of amateurs, and exer- 
cised their theatrical talents ip 4 
kind of hay-loft, which they had 
embellished, and lined with straw 
mats. During the reign of the em- 
press Anne, some Italians arrived, 
and exhibited comedies and ballets ; 
but the company was so weak, that 
one day an actress being prevented 
from appearing by her very ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, her part 
was filled by one of the male per- 
formers, an exchange which afrord- 
the public no small amusement At 
length, in 17S7, the first Italian 
opera was acted. Two years after- 
awards a company of Gerjnan pome- 
dians was invited ; but on the death 
of the empress, the following year, 
they agam quitted the country. 
^me French actors were then ep-? 
'gaged for Russia; but the sudden 
^d numerous changes which took 
place in the Russian government 
prevented them from proceeding 
thither till after the coronation of 
Elizabeth. It was about this time 
that the opera-house of Moscow was 
built under the direction of Stahlin ; 
but the want of actors was felt there 
^s well as at Petersburg. The 
young gentlemen of the school of 



cadets performed the parts of mute 
persons, the singers of the imperial 
chapel sung in the choruses, and the 
children of the domestics executed 
the ballets. 

Sumarokow, who was already 
known for his lyric and didactic 
poems, at length made his appear- 
ance as a dramatic writer. Some 
of the cadets, with a view to exer* 
cise themselves in declamation, had 
studied his first tragedy, entitled 
" Chorev)^ The empress being in- 
formed of the circumstance, was 
desirous of seeing these youths. 
They performed before her in a 
small theatre, and obtained univer- 
sal applause. 

Notwithstanding the partiality of 
the court for these exhibitions, no 
idea had yet been entertained of 
erecting a Russian theatre in the 
capital, when, in 1750, one was built 
at Jaroslaw. To this the German 
company that went to Petersburg in 
1748 gave occasion. Fedor Wol- 
chow, son of a merchant of Jaroslaw, 
had uiken the greatest delight in 
these representations. He had 
strengthened this partiality by form- 
ing a connection with the German 
players ; so that when he returned 
home, he fitted up a large saloon in 
his father's house for a theatre, and 
painted it himself; then mustering 
a small company, consisting of his 
four brothers and some other young 
pei*sons, he represented sometimes 
the sacred pieces of the bishop De- 
metrius, sometimes the tragedies of 
Sumarokow,andLomonossow, which 
had just appeared; and at others, 
comedies and farces of his own com- 
position. The undertaking of Wol- 
chow met with the greatest encou- 
ragen)ent Not satisfied with lavish<^ 
ing applause upon him, the fieigh- 
bouripg nobility fomished him in 1750 
with the requisite funds for erecting 
a public theatre, where money was 
taken for admission. The report ot* 
this nqvelty reached Petersburg, and 
in 1752 the empress sent for Wol- 
chow's 'pompany. He was placed, 
with several of his young actors, in 
the school of the cadets, to improve 
himself in the Russian language, suid 
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in particular to practise declama- 
tion. 

At length, in 1756, the first Rus- 
sian theatre was formally estaWish- 
ed by the exertions of Sumarokow, 
and the actors were paid by the court. 
A German company appeared in 
1757, but it was broken up by the 
arrival of an Italian opera. ITie 
Opera BufFa, founded, in 1759, at 
Moscow, had no better success : its 
failure was favourable to that which 
remained at Petersburg, and which 
received so much the more encou- 
ragement. The fire works display- 
ed on the stage after the perfor- 
mance, afforded great amusement to 
the public, and drew together more 
company than the music. At the 
coronation of the empress Catherine, 
the Russian court theatre acorn pani- 
ed her to Moscow, but soon return- 
ed to Petersburg, where it has been 
fixed ever since. The taste for dra- 
matic exhibitions had at this period 
become so general, that not only the 
most distinguished j)ersons of the 
court of the two capitals performed 
Russian plays, but Italian, French, 
German, and even English theatres 
arose, and maintained their ground 
for a longer or a shorter time. Ca- 
therine the great, desirous that the 
people should likewise participate in 
this pleasure, ordered a stage to be 
erected in the great place in the wood 
of Bmmberg. There both the ac- 
tors and the plays were perfectly 
adapted to the populace that heard 
them. What will seem extraordi- 
nary is, that this performance some- 
times attracted more distinguished 
amateurs ; and it Is-fjerhaps the only 
theatre where spectators have been 
seen in carriages with four and six 
horses. But what is still more sur- 
prising is, to see actors ennobled, as 
a reward for their talents, as was 
the case in 1762 wiUi the two bro- 
thers Fedpr and Gregory Wolchow. 
The former died the following year, 
while still very young. His reputa* 
tion as a great tragic and comic ac- 
tor will perhaps one day be conside«< 
rably abated ; but the Russians will 
ever recollect with ' gratitude tliat 



he was the real founder of the Riu- 
sian stage. 

They will likewise remember the 
services of Sumarokow as a tragic 
poet He first showed of what the 
Russian language, before neglected, 
was susceptible. Born at Moscow 
in 1727, of noble parents, he zeal- 
ously devoted himself to the study 
of the ancient classic authors, and 
of the French poets. This it was 
that rouzed his poetic talents. His 
early compositions were all on the 
subject of love. His countrymen ad- 
mired his songs, and they were soon 
In the mouth of every one. Ani- 
mated by this success, Sumarokow 
published by degrees his other poe- 
tical productions. Tragedies, co- 
medies, psalms, operas, epitaphs, 
madrigals, odes, enigmas, elegies, 
satires, in a word, every species of 
composition that poetry is capable 
of producing, flowetl abundantly from 
his pen, and filled not less than ten 
thick octavo volumes. His tragedy 
of Chorew was the first good play 
in the Russian language. It is writ- 
ten in alexandrine verses, in rhyme, 
like his other tragedies, as Hamlet, 
Sinaw and Truwor, Artistona, Se- 
mira, Jaropolk and Dimisa, the 
False Demetrius, Sec. ; and this first 
performance showed, that in the 
plan, the plot, the character, and 
the style, he had taken Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire for his models. 
Though Sumarokow possessed no 
very brilliant genius, he had, how- 
ever, a very happy talent of giving 
to his tragedies a cei*tain originality, 
which distinguishes them from those 
of other nations. He acquired the 
onqualified approbation oi his coun- 
trymen by the selection of his sub- 
jects, almost all of wlilch he took 
from the Russian history, and by the 
enerjgy and boldness which he gave 
to his characters. But his success 
rendered him so haughty and so 
vain, that he could not endure the 
mildest criticism. Jealous of the 
fame acquired by Lomonossow, an- 
other Russian poet, he sought every 
opportunity of discouraging him ; 
and it was a great triumph to Su- 
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jBarekow to observe that the public 
jBcarcely noticed the first dramatic 
essays of that writer, and that they 
ffrere soon consigned to oblivion. 

Sumarokow has likewise wHtten 
a ^reat number of comedies^ in 
.which the manner of MoUere is dis^ 
corerable. In spite of their origlf 
oal, and fiometim^ rather low hu^ 
mour, the^ were not much liked. 
The principal ate. The Rival Mor 
ther and her Dau^ter ; The Ima* 
^inary Cuckold; The Malicious 
Man, &Ci He has composed some 
ioperas; among others, Cephalus and 
Procris, set to music by D'Araja, 
master of the imperial chapel, and 
represented for the first time at Pe- 
|ersburg,during the carnival of 1755. 
The performers of both IPXcs were 
cbUdren under the age of fourteen 
years. 

The reader will probably be pleas- 
ed to find here the names of some 
of the tragic and comic writers of 
Russia, and the titles of their prin- 
opal works. 

To Kniaschin the Russians are 
indebted for the comedy of The 
Boaster. It is written ii> verse, in 
a very pure style, and is sUU per- 
fomed witl^ ^pUu^« Thisau- 
thoTf biowev^r, owes all his reputar 
tioD po his operas, the most cele- 
brated of which are the Sfiten^ 
achtacMk (the dealer in hot liquor 
iralled sbiten) ; The Mis^rtune 61 
a Carriage ; Thp Miser, ^ ^ 
/lew edition of h^ yiov\& has recently 
appeared. 

Denis vap Wiesep would hay^ 
been an accomplished com^c writer, 
had he but Jb6i^tow)ed mo^e p^ios on 
his cbmppsit^ops. His comedy of 
The Spoilt Child affords a ^ufll- 
cient proof of h^s genius and ^lents. 
tt still continues to give great satis- 
^tioD. Its tendency is highly ipo- 
ral ; and 'the character of a young 
t>roiligate, t>aQ>ed Mitrofan, who is 
totally destityUte of educa^on, is de- 
lineated ?vi^^ syph spirit and truth, 
that it has been pjroverbial in Rus- 
sia, wher^ a young man of that de- 
iBcription is now called a Mitrofan. 
The Brigadier is likewise one of 
Ib^goQ^ pieces of the R^ssi$^l sUge, 
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Van Wiesen possessed ah adnurable 
talent for seising and exposing the 
absurdity of a variety of customs. 

Kopieu is not inferior to him in 
the truth of his characters. His 
Fair cdF Lebedian is xeeeived with 
great «atis|action during Ihe cami* 
vaL The characters seem to hav# 
been drawn on the scene of action ; 
their burlesque manners and lan- 
guage command the loud applause 
of the populaoe. This author is still 
living. . 

Ablesimow was the first who 
wrote in the manner of the preced* 
lof dramatist. His plays fire replete 
With comic salliep and sarcastic hu- 
mour. The principal are, The 
Writer's Shop; Departure from 
Winter Quarters; and Luck in the 
)/>tt;ferya but his opera of The 
Miller has conferred on him more 
celebrity than all the rest of his 
compositions. It is one of the fii- 
vourite pieces of the Russians, and 
as it dehneates the manners of their 
country, it will always be seen with 
pleasure. In 1799, it was performed 
before the court, and twenty-seven 
tiqi^ 8UCAe9Sivej[y at th^ theatre ol 
Knieper, and the applause of the 
audience proved that eyeo thep they 
were pot ^ired of it. 

The Corruptible Man is the only 
pomedy written by 3ibikow ; it i| 
consid^ned as o^e of the best pieces 
of the Russian ^ge, s<nd far supe* 
rior to that published by Smparor 
kow with the same t^tle. 

Alexis Wolchow composed twQ 
cood coqnedies, filial t<ove, ai)d Self* 
Love Qeluded. 

The Irresolute Afan ; D,empcri* 
%\k^ ; and The LfUnatic, are by Iwai> 
Dmitrewsky, who has approacho| 
to the present taste, axni has like- 
wise ' translated i^to Russian the 
English tragedy of Beverley. To 
bis Ulents as a^ author he adde4 
those qf an excellent actor. He wa^ 
the pupil pf the pelebrated Garrick, 
The piiblic i^ith concern bel^eld th|s 
veteran appear for the las( tiqie ii^ 
the drama of Albert, in 17^7. 

Jelagin has transj^ted several 
French tragedies aqd comedies, and 
)ias exhibited Jean d({ !\i|olle oq the 
9 
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theatre, in ft manner highly instrm^ 
tive to parents. 

The comedy of The Lover ia 
Debt was from the pen of prince 
Fedor Alesdowitz Kolowsky. beath 
prevented him from completing the 
tragedy of Sumbeka, the subject of 
which is extracted from the history 
of Casan. 

Prince Kolowsky loved the arts, 
was a sincere friend, and a brave 
soldier. In 1769, he was sent to 
Italy as a courier to count Alexis 
Orlow. On this occasion he went 
to see Voltaire. He fought at the 
baule of Tschesme, in the Sl Bus* 
tace, and was unfortunately blown 
up with that ship. Cheraskow, in 
a poem on the battle, applies the 
following words to this prince :-p- 
<< Child of the muses ! why didst 
thou turn aside to Bellona, when thy 
path conducted thee towards A» 
polio ?» 

Lukhi has written two plays, The 
Prodigal amended by Love, and The 
Billy Chatterer. 

Magnizky, a serf of count Ja« 
guschinsky, was sent to Italy by his 
toaster to improve his talents for 
music Having made considerable 
progress in that art, he wrote and 
set to music The Inn, a highly es- 
teemed opera, which has been re- 
presented fifteen times sutcessively. 
f Russia likewise reckons among 
her dramatic authors many others, 
as Werewkin, Jelstenantnow, Karin, 
Cheraskow, who wrote Moscow Pre* 
lerved. We might likewise men- 
tion Prokudin, Sokolow, an author 
and actor, Tito w, Tschertkow, Tro- 
filnetyn, whose productions, per- 
^rmed at Kiow, have never been 
printed. 

. With the exception of major- 
general Kopiew and the privy-coun- 
sellor Cheraskow, all the writers 
mentioned above are dead ; but va- 
rious authors are labouring to aug- 
pient the riches of the Russian the# 
atre. The tragedy of Thamas KuU 
Khan, by Glewiltschikow, who is 
likewise an actor, has been several 
times represented. He has also 
made an attem|)t at comedy. Jljin, 
^e author of uSe^ or the Triumph 



of Gratitude, is a ywng man of 
great promise; as is Tederow, 
whose Love and Virtue, and Roasiaa 
Soldier, have recently been very 
favourably received. 

The taste of the Russians is daily 
improving. They protect the arts 
and sciences, which they are worthy 
of invitmg among thenu Catherine 
set them the example. We ought 
to have placed that great princess 
at the head of the authors of whooa 
Russia boasts. To her the nation 
was indebted for the opera of Iwaa 
Tsarewitsch, Gore Bogatyr, and 
Fedul; and for various comedies, 
among the rest, The Premmptuoua 
Philosopher. Catherine knew how 
to unite on her head crowns of many 
widely difierent kinds. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

on TBS OBATIOHS OF TBB 
ArOSTI.ES. 

By Mr, Mtr9h. 

IN general, St Luke^s style, ib 
the Acts of the Apostles, is much 
purer than that of most other books 
of the New Testament, especially 
in the speeches delivered by SL 
Paul at Athens and before the Ro* 
man governors. These contain pas* 
sages superior to any thing even ia 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
the language of this epistle is pre* 
ferable in other respecu to that of 
any other book in the New Testa* 
ment But the Acts of the Apos* 
ties are by no means free from He- 
braisms; and even in the purest 
parts, which are the speeches of Su 
Paul, we still find the language of a 
native lew. 

It deserves particuhirly to be re- 
marked,^ Uiat St Luke has well sup* 
ported the character of each person 
whom he has introdnced as deliver- 
ing a public harangue, and has very 
faithfully and happily preserved the 
manner of speaking which was jpe- 
coliar to each of his orators. Thf 
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^cteiKS of SC Peter ftre recorded 
m St Lake with the same simplU 
cky with which they were deliver* 
cdy and they are devoid of all those 
•maments which we asually find in 
the oratioDft of the Greeks and Ro* 



The speeches of St Paul, defiver- 
•d before a Jewish assembly, are not 
iwry difiereot in thdr manner from 
thoae of St Peter ; and thief are 
wholly dissimilar to such as the 
maa/t apostle delivered before a gen* 
tile audience, especiUly in Acts xiii, 
16—41, where St Paul introduces 
tlK principal subject of his discourse 
by a kng periphrasis, which would 
hftTe been neither instructive nor 
entertaining in any other place than 
m Jewish synagogue. 

The speech delivered by the mar- 
tyr Stephen, in the seventh chapter 
m the Acts, b again of a different 
kind. It is a learned discourse pro* 
aouDced by a speaker totally unac- 
quainted with the art of oratory. 
Stephen spake without any prepa- 
ration, and though he had certainly 
a particular object in view, to which 
the several parts of his discourse 
tended, yet it is difficult to discover 
diis object, because his materials 
are not regularly disposed. It is 
tnie, that he was interrupted, and 
^QB prevented from finishing his 
Ittrangue ; but an orator accustomed 
to speak in public, and who ha» 
Uamt methodical arrangement, wiU 
discover even at the commencement 
of his oration the purport of his dis- 
course. In Stephen's speech we 
meet with numerous digressions, 
and literary remarks of which we 
cannot perceive the tendency. For 
iBstanoe, he has a remark which is 
at variance with the Hebrew text, 
and favours another reading, or, if 
not, it fovours a mystical exposition 
of the common reading, that Abra- 
ham did not depart from Haran till 
after his father^s death ; and he dif- 
fers from the seventy in interpreting 
the Hebrew word not by lambtj but 
by a silver coin. The same cha- 
racter appears throughout the whole 
of Stephen's discourse. 



Sinbe, then, thd vliriods speakers 
introduced in the Acts of the Apos^ 
ties uniformly preserve their pro' 
per characters, St Luke must have 
recdved very accurate information. 
Yet many of these speeches were 
delivered, not in the Greek lan- 
guage, as recorded by St Luke, but 
in Chaldee, the language of Pales- 
tine. Nor is it probable that an^ 
one present, when they were ddi- 
vered, committed them to writing, 
if we excqit the speech of Stephen. • 
I think it probable tiiat St Loktt 
had a copy of Stephen's speech, be«< 
cause it contains some mistakes of 
memory, i^d some inaccurate ex>« 
positions, which St Luke himself 
must have known to be such, bvft 
which he retained because found in 
his copy. Perhaps he received this 
copy trom St Paul, who was not on* 
ly present at Stephen's speedi, but 
was at that time a zealous adver- 
sary of the christians ; and being ab 
the same time learned in the law, 
was able as well as willing to detect 
whatever mbtakes might be made 
by the speaker. 

Lastly, the speeches delivered by 
St Paul before assemblies accus- 
tomed to Grecian oratory are of a 
totally different kind from any of 
the preceding. It is true, they are 
neither adorned with the flowers off 
rhetoric, nor are exempt from such 
expressions as betray a native Jew 7 
but the language is pointed and 
energetic, and the materials are not 
only well selected, tmt judiciously 
arranged. The speech which St. 
Paul delivered at Athens, and the 
two which he held before the Ro-* 
man governors of Judxa, are proofo 
of this assertion. Yet St. Luke ap« 
pears to have given only an abstract^ 
and not the whole of St Paul'a 
speeches; for the aposUe, in the 
defence which he made before Fe- 
lix, must certainly have said more 
than is recorded by St. Luke, chap. 
xxiv, 13, 13, unless we suppose that 
he merely denied the charge which 
had been laid to him, without con- 
futing it However, he has cer- 
tainly shown great judgment in these 
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extriacts : for, If he has not always 
retained the very words of St Paul, 
he has adopted such as well suited 
the polished audience before which 
the apostle spake. 



Pinr the Literary Mtgazine. 

• THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

THERE are some circmnstaDces 
hi the life of the late marquis of Exe* 
ter which deserve coimnennorathm. 
lb his youth, while Mr. Cecil (his 
uncle being then earl of Exeter)^ he 
married a lady of very large for- 
tune^r In- a few years, having suf- 
fered two of the deepest wounds 
which the severity of fortune can 
inflict, the loss of his property by 
gaming, and of his wife by divorce, 
he determined to abandon the fa- 
shionable world, and retired under 
the name of Jiones to a village in 
Shropshire. There he at first oc- 
cupied a lodging, but sooir buht a 
small cottage; and continued for 
some years in such profound ob- 
scurity, that hardly a tracie of 
him could be discovered by his 
friends, while the inhabitants of 
the village formed the wildest con- 
jectures concerning the solitary 
stranger. His agreeable manners, 
however, soon rendered him au ac- 
ceptable neighbour. One evening, 
at the table of the rector of the pa- 
rish, he displayed so much know- 
ledge of the world, and such a de- 
gree of classical information, that 
his host told him, his education and 
manners were too conspicuously su- 
perior to those of the character 
Which he assumed (yiz. that of a 
servant who had gained a small in- 
dependence in the family of a nobler 
man), not to excite consideraUe 
doubtsi both of the name which he 
bore, and the account which he gave 
of himself. This remark induced 
^ Mr. Cecil, after the strictest injunc- 
tion of secrecy, to disclose his real 
history. 

Amongst the formers, whom he 
occauonuly visited) was ooe of the 



name of Hoggms. Thlspenohfaatf 
a daughter, about eighteen yean< of 
age, so beautifol and amiaMe thatr 
Mr. Cecil made her an ofier of hi» 
hand. She referred him to her fo^ 
ther, who, on account of the mystery 
involving his character, objected to 
the match. To this he replied, that 
the offer was much more advaota«« 
geous than either the fother or ttie 
daug^er could reasonably expect; 
The former then consulted the cler- 
gyman, who told him he was not at 
Uberty to give him the desired inform 
mation : but he probably expressed 
himself upon the occasion so as t0 
eonvince the inquirer that he ought 
not to withhold hb consent : for the 
marriage was soon after solemnised 
(in the year 1791), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones retired to their cottage. 

Lord Exeter being at the pofait of 
death, the steward was dispatched 
in search of the heir, whom he fotmtf 
at Bolas with a wifb and two chll^ 
dren. Mr. Cecil, havbg contrived 
still to remain unknown, propos e d 
to his lady a journey to Sitammrd in 
the stage-coach. Before their ar-^ 
rival, the uncle was no more. To 
Burleigh they were conveyed in a 
chaise ; and, as they proceeded 
through the park, Mr. Cecil, now 
^arl of Exeter, repeatedly asked hi* 
fkir companion, how she liked the 
grounds and the situation of the 
mansion; he then proposed that 
they should *< see the house ;" and, 
while the cottager was gazing with 
astonishment at the novel scene of 
so much magnificence, told her that 
these objects of her admiration, to^ 
gether with many which he would 
afterwards show her, were her own, 
and that she was tiie countess of 
Exeter. The sudden communica- 
tion of this unexpected grandeur 
waflLtoo powerfol for her to sustain, 
and she was carried raotiDnless into 
her apartment. 

The remark, however, that great 
and sudden elevations seldom con- 
tribute much to happiness, was here 
folly exemplified. Admired for her 
beauty and early attainment of ete-* 
gant manners, beloved for her hu« 
mility and amiable conduct, amidst 
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ItiOMSsoeiies of splendoiAr (ady Exe- 
ter appeared unhappy. Her perpe- 
tual solicitude to acaulre those ac- 
complishments, whicQ she thought 
veqoisite for her new station, pro- 
bably preyed upon her spirit^ and 
accelerated her death. She died in! 
the bloom of life, at the age of 24,' 
In January, ir97, leaving two sons 
and a daughter, the present marquis, 
lord Thomas, and lady Sophia Cecil 
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FSMALS LOqUACITT. 

IT is a very ancient ada^ that 
Katore does nothing in vun. To 
women she has given the talent of 
talking more frequently, as well as 
more fluently, than men : she has 
likewise endowed them with a great- 
er quantity of animation, or what is 
oommdnly called amnuU tfdrit^,^^ 
Why, it may be asked, has Nature, 
in this article, so eminently distin- 
goished women from men ? For the 
best and wisest of purposes. The 
principal destination of all women is 
to be mothers. Hence some quali- 
ties peculiar to such a destination 
must necessarily have been bestowed 
upon them. These qualities are 
numerous: a superior degree of 
patience, of affection, of minute but 
useful attentions, joined to a &cility 
of almost incessant sfieaking* 

Here, however, I most confine my 
obseivations to the last conspicuous 
and eminent accomplishment. To 
be occupied with laborious offices, 
which demand either bodihr or men- 
tal exertions, and not untrequently 
both, is dotted to the men. These 
causes, beside their comparative 
natural taciturnity, totally incapaci- 
tate them for that loquacity which 
is requisite for amusing and teaching 
young children to efieak. But the 
employments of women are of a 
more domestic kind. Household 
a&irs, and particularly the nursing 
and training of children, are folly 
sufficient to engross their attention. 



and to call* forth all their ingenuity 
and active powers. The toguacity 
of women is too often considered, by 
poetB, historians, and by unthinking 
men, as a reproach upon the sex. 
Men of this description know not 
what thev say. When they blame 
Women for 9fieaking tnuch^ they 
blame Nature for one of her wisest 
institntions. Women s/ieak much^ 
they ought to 9fieak much; Nature 
compels them to 9freak much; and, 
when they do so, they are complying 
religiously with one of her most sa- 
cred and Useful laws. It may be said, 
that 9ome men talk as much as wo- 
men. Granted. But beings of this 
kind I deny to be M^it. Nature seems 
to have ori^nally meant them to be 
women; but, by some cross accident, 
as happens in the production of 
nunuter§f the external male form 
has been superinduced upon a^- 
Tttole Hock, 
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SPKCXMBN OF A NOCTURNAL* 

THE first night I found myself in 
a most tremendous situation. Alarm<^ 
ed by a sudden shock, attended with, 
a hollow subterraneous noise, I ran 
out to the streets of this populous 
city, in order to discover the cause. 
A dreadful prospect presented itself 
to view. The ground began to un- 
dulate like the waves of the sea;- 
sheets of fire dazzled the eye ; peals 
<^ thunder stunned the ears; the 
buildings split in a thousand direc- 
tions ; and had not the native hor- 
rors of the scene soon restored me 
to reason, I should infidlibly have 
been crushed to atoms. 

The second night's entertain- 
ment, though not so alarming, was 
much more extravagant and ludi- 
crous. I was for some time diverted 
with a forious dispute between Dr. 
Monro and Dr. Whytt coaceniing 
the uses of the deltoid muscle: 
The combatants at length become 
so hot, that they were just proceed- 
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iBg to five Uie dkpiite an eflectnal 
termination t^ the intervention ol 
the cudgel, when I awoke, and be- 
head it was a dream I 

The third night I found myself in 
the midst of a brilliant company of 
ladies and gentlemen. Cheerfulness 
and innocence seemed to beam firom 
every countenance. I was treated 
with the utmost affiibility and com- 
plaisance. My heart began to exult 
with the most pleasant emotions. 
The music struck up ; each took his 
£ur partner by the hand, and a 
^rightly dance immediately com- 
menced. My spirits were much 
more elevated than I ever bad ex- 

rsrienced on any former occasion, 
moved through the various evdu- 
tions of the dance with as much 
ease and alacrity as if my body had 
been a mere vehicle of air. But, in 
the midst of this enchanting scene, 
while setting to a young lady, my 
breeches fell plump to my heels t I 
quickly attempted to lay hold of 
uem; but in vain. The very 
power of reaching forth my hand 
was abstracted from me. I re- 
mained fixed as a statue, and the 
dance was interrupted. The blushes 
of the company discovered how sen- 
sibly they felt my misfortune, but 
none had the courage to assist me. 
hk short, the feelings peculiar to 
such a whimsical situation became 
at last so e»iui8itely painfol, that I 
should infallibly have feinted away, 
had not sleep instantly departed^ 
and restored me to reason and joy. 
The fourth ni^t's employment 
was still more serious and awfiiL I 
saw a groupe of winged angels de- 
scending from the sky. One of 
them, who seemed to lead and com- 
mand the rest, had a large goldea 
trumpet in his hand. When near 
the surfece of the earth, he sounded 
the instrument, the noise of which 
made all nature shrink. He an- 
nounced the arrival of the last day, 
that day when the quick and the 
dead are to be judged, and receive 
everlasting rewards or torments, ac- 
cording to the merit or demerit of 
the deeds done by individual mortals. 
Astonish ment and anxiety arrested 



aUtheUving. Tlief Mood 
less, and looked aghast A 
scene instantly appeared. I 
the dead risbg in myriads all areond 
me. I particularly remarked, that, 
in the Grey-friars' chorch-yardy 
hundreds of both sexes pushed one 
another out of the mane graveei 
The ^y was ao cold and frosty^ 
that the terrified expectants of doom 
were all shivering. Another phe- 
nomenon solicited my attention. I 
saw immense numbers of leaden 
fiifie*^ filled with coUi water. An- 
other trumpet was sounded, and the 
angel procdaimed, that, instead of 
being roasted in Hhcjlame* of heU^ 
the damned were to liave their &m69 
eternally immersed in these vHUer 
fiifie9. Terrified, and half petrified 
with this frigifymg idea, / got the 
9tartj and awoke. Upoo examina* 
tion, I found, that, by some aocideofey 
my limbs had been uncovered, and 
were excessively cold. This simple 
incident produced the whole aoenery. 
I have represented. 

But here I must stop, lest I should 
discover more of m^ own character 
than would be consistent with pv«« 
dfnce. 
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HINDOO ALMAXACS. 

THE almanacs in common lUft 
tn India are computed at Benares, 
Tirhut, and Nadeea, the three 
principal seminaries of Hindoo 
kaming in the company'sprovinoea ; 
and hence they are annually di»» 
parsed through the adjacent coun- 
try. Every Brahmin who baa the 
charge of a temple, and who an- 
nounces the time for observing re- 
U^;ious ceremonies, is fiimished 
with one of these almanacs ; and, if 
he be an astronomer, he introduces 
Uiose corrections which a difference 
<A latitude and longitude may re- 
quire. The Benares almanac is 
used in the upper part of India; 
that computed at Nadeea, in Beosal ; 
and the Tirhut in Bahar. 
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* To these almanacs the Hindoos 
aire obUged to recar, in order to 
ioiow what day of the month it is ; 
because the several months, both 
solar and lunar, consist neither of a 
determinate number of days, nor 
aire regulated by any cycle, but de- 
pend solely on the motions of the 
son and moon; and their months 
sometimes begin on different days 
in various places, on account of the 
diflerence of latitude and longitude, 
as well as of the difierence which 
arises from error in computation. 
The civil day in all parts of India 
begins at sun-rise, and is divided 
into sixty parts, called dandas, 
ivbidi are subdivided into sixty pa- 
las. Wherever the Benares patra is 
used, the dvtl year islunisolar, con- 
•isiing of twelve lunar months, with 
am intercalary month occasionally 
introduced. It begins at the day 
after the new moon next before the 
beginning of the solar year. The 
lunar month is divided into thirty 
pirts called teethees, each of which 
•8 equal to the time in which the 
true motion of the moon from the 
•on is twelve degrees. The method 
of computing 5ie days by these 
teethees, and also of counting their 
months, is extremely intricate. 

The Nadeea almanac begins with 
the day after that on which the as- 
tronomical year commences ; this 
is called the first of the month, the 
next is denominated the second, and 
so on ta the end ; and therefore the 
number of days in the month varies 
from Cwenty-nine to thirty-twa 
The names of the months are tlie 
same with those of the lunar months 
in the Benares almanac : but the 
laoar months begin, not as those do 
at the foil, but at the new moon, 
and are called by the name of the 
solar month which ends during the 
course of them. From the com- 
mencement of the Nadeea almanac, 
and from its giving the day of the 
BBkkr month, which that of Benares 
does not, we may infer that it is 
customary, in those pans of India 
where the Nadeea almanac is used, 
te date by the solar month, and to 
b^in the year oo Che next day to 



the astronomical year. The Hin- 
doos of Bengal, in all their common 
transactions, date according to snlar 
time, and use what is commonly- 
called the Bengal era : but, in the 
correspondence of the Brahmins, in 
dating books, and in regulating 
fieasts and &sts, they generally note 
the teethee. Of ^e Tirhut alma- 
nac, there b reason to conjecture 
that it agrees with that of Nadeea 
more than with that of Benares. 
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asMAaxs ON akiosto and his 

TEANSLATOB. 

THE &cetious author of Hudi- 
bras, in the argument of his first 
canto, alludes to Ariosto^s method 
of telling a story : 

Th* adventuie of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle: 

jEbr this most celebrated Italian poet 
fre(}uently contrives to end his can- 
tos m the most interesting part of his 
narrative ; and, instead of present- 
ing us, in the succeeding canto, with 
a continuation of it, introduces the 
reader perhaps to a new series 
<tf adventures, which, in like man- 
ner, are left half told, for the sake 
of resuming a story suddenly dropt 
in a former part of the poem. From 
this circumstance, much of the plea- 
sure which might be derived from 
the perusal of the Orlando is de- 
stroyed. Such frequent interrup- 
tions dissolve the enchantments rais- 
ed by his genius, and give a painful 
check to the pleasing illusions of 
the fancy. This is one reason why 
the readers of the Jerusalem <n 
Tasso are more numerous than those 
of the Orlando of Ariosta It is not, 
however, the only one. Setting 
aside the extreme length of the Or- 
lando, there is a oneneM in the le- 
rusalem, which this poem does not 
possess. This work of Ariosto, who 
IS the Shakespeare of the epic poets, 
is a rich tissue of adventures of 
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dames and knights, in which a lux- 
uriant imagination sports at large, 
regardless of former patterns, uid 
pf the prescribed rules. Every lover 
of poetry wHl pardon these eoceh* 
tricities, and will follow Ariosto, 
with an enthusiasm of admiration, 
through all his meanders ; but the 
funeral reader, finding his attention 
perplexed and distracted, will soon 
be induced to throw the work aside. 

The object of Hoole, the transla- 
tor, in one of his Ariostos, was to 
remove the difficulties which occur 
In the perusal of the Orlando, by 
giving a greater regularity to the 
work than the author assigned to it, 
in order that more readers may be 
invited to enjoy the beautiful fictions 
with which it is so eminently en- 
riched. He does not make a partial 
and unmeaning display* of febles. 
Sentiments, or descnptions, which, 
by being violently taken from their 
proi)er places, must lose all relative 
merit ; but he reduces his transla- 
tion into a narrower Compaq by 
omitting many parts not essential to 
the connection, and by compressing 
others: at tfaoe same time he ar^ 
ranges the difibrent adventures in a 
more uniform series, so as not only 
to lead the reader through all the 
pleanng diversities of the poet, but 
to form a complete whole, m which 
the great and importantaction might 
stand sufficieoUy marked amidst a 
variety of subordinate episodes. 

This undertiUdng is sufficient!/ 
haeardous, and will ever be regard- 
ed with an evil eye by men of true 
taste. Such will be apt to exclaim, 
let us have the original just as it is, 
and leave us to find foult and amend 
according to our own judgment 

L. 
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A SKETCH OF DR. HUG9 BLAIR. 

DR. HUGH BLAIR was bom in 
Edinburgh, on the 7th d^ of April, 
1718. His father, John Blair, a re- 
spectable merchant in that dty, was 
R d^sc^ndaDt of the andcnt fiunily 



of Blair, in Ayrshire, and graodr 
son of the famous Mr. Robert Blaiir, 
minister of St Andrews, chaplain to 
Charles I, and one of the most sea* 
lous and distinguished clergymen of 
the period in which he liv^ 

The views of Dr. Blair, from his 
earliest youth, were turned towaidR 
the church, and his education re* 
ceived a suitable Erection. 

In the year 1739, he took his der 
gree of A. M. On that occasion he 
printed and defended a thesis De 
Fundamentia et Obiijfotione Legia 
Mfturtt^ which contains a short but 
masterly discussion of this important 
subject, and exhibits, in ek^nt La? 
tin, an ootilne of the moral priocir 
pies, which, have been since more 
folly unfolded and illustrated in bis 
sermons. 

On the completion of his acade* 
mical course, he underwent thecasv 
tomary trials before the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, and received from 
that venerable body a license to 
preach the gospel, on the 21st of 
October, 17^1. His public lifo now 
comip^i«;ed Vi^ very ^vourable 
prospects. The rppfitation wbicl^ 
he brought from the univenity was 
fiiUy justified by his first appekrv 
ances in the pulpit ; and, in a few- 
months, the fiune of his eloquence 
procured for him a preseatatioa 
to the parish of Colessie, in Fife, 
where he was ordained to the 
office of the holy ministry, on the 
3Sd of September, 1742; But he was 
not permitted to remain long in this 
runil retreat A vacancy in thd 
second charge of the Canongate of 
]^inbi]rgh foroished to his friends 
an opportunity of recalling him to a 
station more suited to his talents; 
And tliough one of ^e most {wpular 
and eloquent clergymen in the 
church was placed in competition 
with him, a great majority of the 
f lectors decided in favour of this 
young orator, and restored him, ia 
July, 1743, to the bounds of his na- 
tive dty. 

In this station Qr. Blair continsed 
eleven years, discharging widi grea( 
fidelity and success the various d^" 
ties c^ the pasUor^ office. * 
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In eanaetjoence of a caU from the 
town-council and general-session of 
£dinbur^, he was translated from 
the Canon^te to Lady Yester's, 
one of the city churches, on the 11th 
of October, 1754; and on the 15th 
day c^ June, 1758, he was promoted 
to the High Church of Edinburgh, 
the most important ecclesiastical 
charge in the kingdom. To this 
charge he was raised at the request 
of the lords of council and session, 
and of the other distinguished offi- 
cial characters who have their seats 
in that church. And the uniform 
prudence, ability, and success which, 
lor a period of more than forty 
yearB, accompanied all his ministe- * 
rial labours in that conspicuous and 
difficult station, sufficiendy evince 
the wisdom of their choice. 

No production of his pen had yet 
been given to the world by himself, 
except two sermons preached on 
particular occasions, some transla- 
tions, in verse, of passages of scrip- 
ture for the psalmody of the church, 
and a few articles in the Edinburgh 
Review; a publication begun, in 
1755, and conducted, for a short 
time, by some of the ablest men in 
the kingdom. But standing, as he 
now did, at the head of his profes- 
sion, and released, by the labour of 
former years, from the drudgery of 
weekly preparation for the pulpit, 
he began to think seriously on a plan 
for teaching to others that art which 
had contributed so much to the es- 
tablishment of his own fame. With 
this view, he communicated to his 
friends a scheme of lectures on com- 
poiition ; and, having obtained the 
approbation of the university, he 
began to read them in the college 
on the 11th of December, 1759. To 
this undertaking he brought all the 
qualifications requisite for executing 
it well, and along with them a weight 
of reputation, which could not fail 
to give effect to the lessons he should 
deliver. For, besides the testimony 
given to his talents by his successive 
promotions in the church, the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew's, moved 
chiefly by the merit of his eloquence, 
. had in June, 1757, conferred on him 
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the degree of D. D., a Iitei*ary honoar 
which, at that time, was ver^ rare 
in Scotland. Accordingly his first 
course of lectures was well attended^ 
and received with^reat applause* 

The patrons of the university^ 
convinced that they would form a 
valuable addition to the system of 
education, agreed in the following 
summer to institute a rhetorical 
class, under his direcUon, aa a per'* 
manent part of their academical es* 
tablishment: and on the 7th of 
April, 1762, his majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased " To erect and en- 
dow a professorship of rhetoric and 
belles lettres in the university of 
Edinburgh, and to appoint Dr. Blair, 
in consideration of his approved qua- 
lifications, regius professor thereof, 
with a salary of 701.** 

It was not until the year 1777 that 
he could be induced to favour the 
world with a volume of the sermons 
which had so long furnished instruc- 
tion and delight to his own congre- 
gation. But this volume being well 
received, the public approbation en- 
couraged him to proceed: three 
other volumes followed at different 
intervals, and all of them experi- 
enced a degree of success of which 
few publications can boast They 
circulated rapidly and widely where- 
ever the English tongue extends ; 
they were soon transited into al- 
most all the languages of Europe ; 
and his present majesty, with that 
wise attention to the interests of re- 
ligion and literature which distin- 
guishes his reign, was graciousljr 
pleased to judge them worthy of a 
public reward. By a royal mandate 
to the exchequer in Scotland, dated 
July 25th, 1780, a pension of 2001. a 
year was conferred on their author, 
which continued unaltered till his 
death. 

The sermons contained in the last 
volume which bears his name were 
composed at very different periods 
of his life ; but they were all written 
out anew in his own hand, and in 
many parts re-composed, during the 
summer of 1800, after he had com- 
pleted his eighty-seomid year. They 
were delivered to the publishers 
10 
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fdmt hue weeks before his death, in 
the form smd order in which the^ 
now appear. Arid it may grati^ 
his readers to know that the last of 
them which he •composed, though 
not the last in the order adopted for 
publication, was the sermon on a 
J^ifc ofDunfiation and Pleasure^ a 
sermon written with great dignity 
and eloquence, and which shoub be 
regarded as his solemn parting ad- 
monition to a class of men whose 
eondact is highly important to the 
community, and whose reformation 
and virtue he had long laboured 
ttkost zealously to promote. 
. In April, 1748, he married his 
cousin, Katherine Bannatine, daugh* 
ter of the Rev. James Bannatine, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. By 
her he had a son, who died in in- 
fancy, and a daughter, who lived to 
her twenty-first year, the pride of 
her parents, and adorned with all 
the accomplishments that became 
her age and sex. Mrs. Blair her-* 
self, a woman of great good sense 
and spirit, was also taken from him 
a few years before his death, after 
she had shared with the tenderest 
affection in all his fortunes, and con- 
tributed near half a century to his 
happiness and comfort 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a 
feeble constitution of body ; but as 
he grew up his constitution acquired 
greater firmness and vigour. Though 
liable to occasional attacks from 
some of the sharpest and most pain- 
fiii diseases that afflict the human 
f^me, he enjoyed a general state of 
good health, and, through habitual 
cheerfolness, temperance, and care, 
survived the usual term of human 
life. For some years he had felt 
himself unequal to the fatigue of in- 
structing his very large congrega- 
tion from the pulpit ; and, under the 
impression which this feeling pro- 
duced, he has been heard at times 
to say with a sigh, <' that he was 
left almost the last of his cotempo- 
raries." Yet he continued to the 
end in the regular discharge of all 
his other official duties, and parti- 
cularly in giving advice to the afflict- 
ed, who, urom different quarters of 



the kingdom, solicited his corfes^ 
pondence. 

His last summer was devoted to 
die preparation of the last v(dame 
of his Sermons, and, in the course of 
it, he exhibited a vigour of under- 
standing and capacity of exertion 
equal to that of his best days. He 
b^n the winter pleased widi him* 
seff on account of the completion of 
this work; and his friends were 
flattered with the hope that he 
might live to enjoy the accession of 
emolument and fame which he ex- 
pected it would bring. But the 
seeds of a mortal disease were lurk- 
ing unperceived within him. On the 
24th of December, 1800, he com- 
plained of a pain in his bowels, 
which, during that and the following 
day, gave him but little uneasiness, 
and he received as osual the visits 
of his friends. On the afternoon of 
the 26th, Uie symptoms became vio- 
lent and alarming : he felt that he 
was approaching the end of his ap- 
pointed course ; and retaining to the 
last moment the foil possession of 
his mental foculties, he expired on 
the morning of the 27th, with the 
composure and hope which became 
a christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was 
universal and deep through the city 
which he had so long instructed and 
adorned. Its magistrates, partici- 
pating in the general grief, Appoint- 
ed his church to be put in mourning; 
and his colleague in it, the writer of 
this narrative, who had often expe- 
rienced the inestimable value of his 
counsel and friendship, delivered, 
on the sabbath after his funeral, a 
discourse to his congregation. 



For the Literary Mignzine* 

WHY THE ARTS ARE DISCOUR- 
AGED IN AMERICA. 

THAT the arts are not encour- 
aged in America is a foct which 
cannot be disputed. The cause of it 
forms a subject of curious specula- 
tion. That it arises from nothing 
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inherent in the physical or moral 
OQOsdtution of the people, in their 
climate or form of government, is 
Q/ndent. That it does not arise 
from their poverty is no less clear, 
for where can be foond amore flours 
ishing and prosperous naUon ? 

The following anecdote occurs In 
Brissot's Travels. Twenty years, 
as is well known, have made no ma- 
terial alteration with respect to oar 
encouragement of the arts. 

The arts, says he, except those 
that respect navigation, do not re- 
€:eive much encouragement here. 
The history of the planetarium of 
Mr. Pope is a proof JL iL Mr. Pope 
is a very ingenious artist, occupied 
in clock-m&ing. llie machine 
which he has constructed to explain 
the movement of the heavenly bo* 
dies would astonish you, especially 
vrhen you consider that he has re- 
ceived no succour from Europe, and 
very little from books. He owes 
the whole to himself; he is, like the 
painter Trumbull, the child of na- 
ture. Ten years of his life have 
been occupied in perfecdng this pla- 
neurium. He had opened a sub- 
scription to recompense his trouble^ 
but the subscription was never fulL 

This discoura^ artist told me 
one day, that he was going to £u- 
rc^ to sell tlus machine, and to 
construct others. This country, said 
he, is too poor to encourage the 
arts. These words, thU country is 
too pwr^ struck me. I reflected 
that, if they were pronounced in 
Europe, they might lead to wrong 
ideas of America ; for the idea m. 
poverty carries that of rags, of 
hunger; and no country is more 
distant from that sad coudidon.— 



When riches are centered in a few 
huids, these have a great super* 
fiuity ; and this superfluity may be 
appUed to their pleasures, and to 
fovQur the agreeable and frivolous 
arts. . When riches are equally di- 
vided in society, there is very little 
superfluity, and consequently little 
means of encouraging the agreeable 
arts. But which of the two coun- 
tries is the rich, and which is the 
poor ? According to the European 
ideas, and in the sense of Mr. Pope, 
it is the first that is rich ; but, to 
the eye of reason, it is i^ot, for the 
other is the happiest*-& for Bris« 
sot. 

A people must secure a provision 
of absolute necessaries, before they . 
think xA conveniences; and mosi 
enjoy conveniences before they can 
indulge in the agreeable arts of Hfe. 
Long exercise dF the uidispensible 
arts will stock them with usefol 
things ; which, if their institutions 
be wholesome, will make tfalem in 
general easy, and even rich as a 
people, without supposing enormous 
possessions in individual hands, and 
the attendant misery of others. The 
Americans began with log-houses, 
aqd ^re now in the progress to brick 
and stone, convenience and ele^ 
gance ; their attentions observe the 
like progress, aqd expand with the 
ability of attainment When agri- 
culture, with its attendant arts, and 
commerce, have rendered them 
comfortable in all respects, they will 
then naturally aspire to and encour- 
age works of ingenuity and polite 
arts ; which, though as yet unsuita*^ 
ble and beyond their views, will 
then evince their prosperity instead 
of their decay. 
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/Vom Me Greek ^ Motchm on the deaih 
afSien, 

The author of the foUowmg poetical 
effusion introduced it to bb reader* 
with these remarks : 

The following is a humble attempt a* 
» translation of part of the celebrated 
•legy of Moschns on the death of Bion. 
I am senuUe, that, in transplanting the 
odorous flowers of Asia into our unge- 
sual soil, many 9, leaf has been despoiled 
of its luxuriance bj the rude hand of an 
unskilful gardener. You will also ob-> 
aerve that much has been omitted. In 
£ut, the original is so perfumed with 
the fragrance of Asiatic scents, that a 
modem reader would be in danger of 
dying *' in aromatic pain,'* h%d the triLns- 
lation been more taithful. Our style 
will not bear the exyberancp of t)te ori- 
ental diction. 

OH! all ye graves and gurgling waters 

moan. 
And ye small streams that gently roam, 
t«nd me your tears to weep o*er Bion*s 

urn; 
He's gone, and never will to us return. 

Ye shrubs and planu, distil your drops, 
And, lofty trees, bow down your tops; 
Ye flow'rs be cloth'd with sable weed, 
And let your leaves with |nty bleed. 
Weep, weep, anemone, and eke the rose, 
Bewail with us our gloomy woes. 

Sicilian muses join the mournful ciy, 
And sing withme his plaintive elegy! 

Ye nightingales that cheer the woody 

throng, 
When on the breeze ye waft your tune* 
ful song, 
Tell all the nymphs that lightly lave, 
In Arethusa's limpid wave, 
That all opr pleasing hours are fled. 
Since Bion*s numbePd with the dead. 
Sicilian muses join the mournful cry. 
And sing with me his plaintive elegy- 

Stiymonian swans, begin and sing, 
And let his doleful dir^s rin^ 



0*er an thow riioraa where oft his lym 

Sooth d the soul or rapt to fin : 

Such notes, .Agriam nymphs, as ye hwm 

heard 
When on your plains he fed his herd« 
Sicilian muses join the mournful oryw 
And sing with mehisplaintiveelegy! 

For to his flocks no more he ^ays, 
Ko more he weaves his witching lays» 
But under Ptuto^s gloomy power 
His pipe beguUes the lazy hour; 
His flocks in grief refuse to feed. 
Another master tunes the reed! 

Sicilian muses join the mournful cry. 
And sing with me his plaintWe elegy! 

Phoebus, and all the Sylvan ciew. 
For him their ceaseless sorrow shews 
Pan hears no more his wonted lays. 
When through his giovea he fondly 

strays; 
•• To pleasure now adieu!" he loudly 

cries. 
And Echo, Ust'ning sad, ** Adieu" re* 

plies. 
Sicilian muses join the mournful cry. 
And ung with me hisplaintive elegy! 

So too the drooping n^ads mourn. 
Their tears bedew his hiUow'd urn; 
They weep that now no more they^l 

hear 
His cadence melting on the ear; 
Their frolic games they lay aside. 
Since they have lost their chiefest pride. 
Sicilian muses join the mournful cry. 
And «ng with me his pbintive el^gy t 
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for the Literary Magazine, 

BLBOY TO AMANDA. 

WHAT sounds are those, expressive 

deep of woe. 
To whkh the heart responsive beats? 

But soft, 
They die away, nor more are heard. 

Yet sure. 
Most sure, resemblance much was bomo 
To Resignation's groan. Now silence 
.feigns, so let enquiry sleep; though 

sympathy 
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The source woold gladly ascertain, that 

tear 
With tear might mmgle i yet wodd the 

eye 
Kot seek to pieice the veU or secret 

shade. 
Where pale-fac'd Sorrow may deUght 

to dwell 
With avaricious fondness o'er her 
Tieasni'd hoard. But, hark! again they 

flow. 
Solemnity indeed !— Alas, 'tis death! 
Affection fond repeats the heavy groan 
From yonder grove. Amanda's gentle 

form, 
Which the admiring eye has oft pursu*d, 
Is nothing now but dust. The dire 

disease 
Thmt on her bosom prey'd has mock'd 

the power 
Of art, and rent in tw^ the brittle 

thread 
Of life. But, oh! could none the ty- 

rant's grasp 
Suffice, bat her whose every look dis- 
pensed 
Sunshine around, with prospects fair in 

view 
Of long continued bliss ? Man, simple 
Man, tolook from bliss for ought beneath 
The skies : so transitory is all that 
Bears the face of joy, as each succeeding 
Day more plainly proves. Most gloomy 

now must 
Seem the adjacent rural seat, late by her 
Presence grac'd, where harmony divine 
Was wont to dwell, alluring all to love. 
And unison of soul. Despotic pow'r ! 
Couki tears, nor sighs, nor groans thy 

pity move } 
Nor couldst thou stay nor wait 'till Na- 
ture's wheel 
Had somewhat passed down the vale of 

years? 
But no! permission given, gloomily 
He smii'd, and bore his prize away. 

Such oft 
The wayward fate of man. Thewxetch 

foriom, 
Long, long estrang'd from peace, on 

troubled 
Billows toss'd, grown weary of his bark. 
Which scarcely rides the storm, is doom'd 

to wait 
Impatiently for his approach, destin'd, 
Alas, for &cure woes, if other woes 
The bosom yet can feel ; while moum'd 

Amanda, 
60 1 term the fair, 'mid sweet enjoyments 
Plac'd, imparting bliss that angels must 

, approve. 



To go was k>th, *tiU resignation bent 
Her will to Heaven. Yet even then, alas. 
Would moments fond return, when fain 

she 
Would have liv'd, not for herself ; ah, 

no! 
But for her infant babes, fast clinging 

round 
Her heart Kot that she doubted the 

paternal 
Love ot him, so long her bosom's dearest 

friend. 
Not that she fear'd to trust those tender 

ties 
Cemented to her soul, to heaven's and his 
Kind fostering care ; ah, no I in each her 

firm 
Her highest confidence was seal'd. But 

ere health 
Fled her youthful cheek, ere yet the 

damask 
Rose had quit its mantling there, her 

heart a hope 
Had cherish'd, not willing now to leave 

its fost'ring 
Home, of moulcUng the young ductile 

mind by hei^s. 
Whose elegance of thought she had her- 
self 
Imbib'd In early youth* So firm the 

hope 
Was tied around her heart, that nought 

but Death's 
Cold icy hand could it erase from thence. 
Foe inexorable ! Cruel, cruel Death ! 
Can eye behold the chasm made, and 

not weep 
Tears of salt, that furrows deep the 

cheek? Ah! 
View all lonely now, the partner of her 
Youth ! Disconsolate he droops, his little 
Babes around, unconscious of their loss. 
And wond*ring why the tears thus 

trickling fall. 
As each hi turn is folded to his heart 
But hark! whose voice is that more 

mild than spring? 
How mournful, yet how sweet ! what 

mingled notes 
Of sorrow and of love! Alas, heart- 
rending 
Truth, no fabled, fancied scenes are here 
Pourtray'd ; a mother mourns her daugh- 
ter gone. 
Whose features ever wore a smile of love 
Unutterable at her approach, and such 
The look, no doubt, they wore, when 

welcomed home 
To thebright realms of never-ending day. 
To bliss supreme. But, oh! while here 
her presence 
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Must have provM to the maternal heart 
Cheering as springs in Afric's buming 



To travellers' parched lips. Alas, what 

has 
The interesting mourner done, thus to 

provoke 
The ruthless hand of Fate? Death's 

venomM dart 
Hath agoniz'd her breast time after 

time» 
When sons in manhood's prime twin'd 

round her heart 
By more than Nature's tie, by virtues 

like 
Her own, were hurried to the chambers 
Of the mould'ring dead. Tyrannic 

power! 
But Heaven the mandate gave, and 

therefore 
Right. Religion bids her not its will 
Airaign ; submisuve low she bends, yet 

mourn 
She mtttst ; for nunds soform'd as her's 

can prove 
No sodden cure. Still Hope, descending 

mikl, 
Sheds o'er her aching miDd its bahny 

sweets; 
Ere long she looks to join, in never- 
fading 
Bliss, the darling children of her heart 

again. 

SLIZA. 



For the Literary Magazine: 

BSMOHSTEAMCB Or TlfB PO»I>A^ 
WORM. 

Byy,E,^4imotKL 

WHAT means the quick averted eye. 
The tumble footsteps apt to fly. 

Whene'er my form appears ? 
The cruel torture misapplied. 
Experiments more cruel tried 

By v»n and idle fears I 

You who my humble form sumondy 
As slowly creeping on the ground. 

Know I resemble you : 
With toil I gain what Heaven grants, 
I live in labour and in pain, 

Obscure and hid finom view. 

And you whose gilded chariots fly. 
Like meteors in the azure sky. 

Your fate resembles mine : 
Soon rais'd from dirt on zephyr's wing] 
I sail in many an airy ring, 

And in rich lustre shine. 

One diff'rence us there is between, 
My loathsome figure forms no screen 

Where poison lurks behind : 
Whilst you to vice, to foUy given. 
Debase the fairest form of heaven. 

Degrade the godlike mind* 

Non usitadt nee tenui ferar 
Penu&. 
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The Editor holds himself very much indebted to the author of Reflection^ 
OD the French Revolution,' published in his last number. Any new com- 
munications from the same hand will be gratefully received. Several 
pieces of poetry have come to hand, which, from the nature of their sub^ 
jects, or from defects in composition, are not admissible. The editor will 
^»re their {tutbors and himself the paia of being more particular. 
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FOR THE LITERjiRY MAGAZINE. 

REMARKS ON THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, AND ARABIAN 
TALES IN GENERAL. 



A QUESTION highly interesting 
to the progress of morals and the 
cause of truth, is the utility of that 
species of fiction which is supported 
by supernatural aid ; and, if it have 
been, or may hereafter be, useful, 
vhat ought to be its limits ? That 
fables or tales of this kind seize, 
hurry forward, and enrapture the 
undisciplined imagination of youth, 
there can be no doubt ; and that 
they therefore tend to awaken curi- 
osity, which otherwise might con- 
tinue dormant, is highly probable : 
but it is no less certain that they 
likewise have a tendency to accus- 
tom the mind rather to wonder 
than to inquire ; and to seek a solu- 
tion of difnculties in occult causes, 
instead of seriously resorting to 
&cts. The true answer to this dif- 
ficult question seems to be, that in 
the progress of mind, ignorance 
will continually find cause to won- 
der ; and will therefore be inces- 
santly impelled to utter its admira- 
tion, and to relate its wild conjec- 
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tures. To blame it for not being 
more enlightened, would perhaps 
be as absurd as to reproach an in* 
fant for not being able to demonstrate 
a theorem in Euclid. Such tales, 
consequently, must be written, and 
will be read. Between the moral 
utility, however, of fables built on 
the marvellous, and of those which 
originate in true pictures of life and 
manners, there can be no compari- 
son. It is indeed so necessary to 
mingle resemblances of man as he 
really is, in every fabulous narrative, 
that the wildness of romance has 
only become attractive in conse- 
quence of this mixture. Accustom- 
ed as we are to consider the Ara- 
bians frequently as a wandering and 
wild, and but seldom as a schooled 
and scientific people, we receive 
such tales from them as the genuine 
produce of the partial advances 
which they have made in know- 
ledge ; though, were they the works 
of Europeans, we should regard 
them as the indolent resources of 
1 
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authors, who were either unwilling^, 
or unable, to awaken attention and 
excite applause^ by exhibiting accu- 
rate and well-contraated characters 
of human beings. 

A full century has now elapsed, 
since the collection of eastern tales, 
so well known among us by the title 
f^ Arabian Mghta Entertainmtnt9^ 
was first ofiered to the curiosity and 
admiration of Europe. The ro- 
mances of knight-errantry had then 
lost that popularity which they held 
for ages, and had been ridiculed into 
disrepute. The rage for amusement 
had, indeed, called forth another 
speties of fictitious writings \ but 
a species which unhappily possessed 
neither the wild dignity of the ro- 
mance, ncr displayed that assem- 
blage of the characters, *iAinners, 
and incidents of £imiliar life, which 
confers a value on our best modem 
novels. Most of those compositions 
were vile efiiisions of prurient dul- 
ness, whose perfection consisted in 
detailing the intricacies, and unveil- 
ing the looser scenes of licentious 
intrigue. The wanton episodes of 
Ariosto, and the lewd, though witty 
tales of Boccace, were imitated, till 
the same school produced the low 
and almost Insipid obscenities of a 
Behn, a Manley, and a Heywood. 
Such books were, however, calcu- 
lated, almost exclusively, for the 
debauchee and the woman of plea- 
sure : and something was therefore 
wanted for the entertainment of 
those, who chose to withdraw the 
mind occasionally from the realities 
of life, yet were unwilling to debase 
imagination, by turning it to dwell 
on the brutal grossness of sensual 
indulgence. 

If those eastern tales were pre- 
sented to the European public at a 
season which seems to have been 
peci^arly favourable for their re- 
ception, there was, however, still 
more in their character than in the 
circumstances of the time, to recom- 
mend them to that eager and gene- 
ral interest which they immediately 
commanded among all classes of 
readers. The style in which they 
were written, and the artifice by 



which they were interwoven toge- 
ther, were, if not absolutely new, yet 
stranee and uncommon. For aL- 
thoogh the stories in Ovid's books of 
Meumorphoses be connected by 
means which, at least in sligJitaeM 
and insufficiency for the purpose of 
compacting parts into a whide, bear 
some resemblance to the slender 
throid by which the narratives of 
tlie Thottmtnd and One Mghi9 are 
feebly and awkardly beld tonsther ; 
and although Chaucer's Canter^ 
bury Tales, the multiplicity of brok- 
en adventures strangely jumbled 
together in the Orlando Furiosoi 
and, almost equally, the half Go- 
thic, half-classical fiabric of Spen- 
ser's Fairy Queen, betray a truiy 
oriential un$kilfuine99 in the art oif 
arrangement: yet, with these 
works, the more passionate readers 
of the Aralnan Mghis Entertmn" 
mentB were, for the most part, little 
acquainted ; and, where there was 
so much novelty in so many other 
respects, a small di£krence in struc- 
ture was, by the eflfect of associa- 
tion, natundly increased greatly 
above its real magnitude. 

The mannerB and ciutomt exhi- 
bited in those tales were, at the 
same time, much more strange and 
singular than the artlessness 6f their 
connexion, or the tedious copiousness 
of narrative which distinguished 
them. Beauties, cooped up together 
by scores, or peiiiaps hundreds. In a 
haram, aU for the amusement of one 
man, and he often indifierent, 
feeble, old, and fitter to repose in 
the grave or the hospital than to 
riot on the nuptial couch : festive 
entertainments, unenlivened by the 
sprighUy gaieties of the fair sex, or 
the cheering influence of wine: 
wives wearing drawers and trousers 
like their husbands, and men ur- 
rayed in loose robes like their wives, 
yet at the same time cherishing, as 
so many goats, each a venerable 
length of beard : pastry-cooks ma- 
king such a figure in society, as if 
the perfection of human art were 
displayed in the composition of a 
cream-tart or a.pye: the art of 
writing esteemed) sing^yi a qualifi- 
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catkn fittings thoee skilled in it toe 
the most dignified offices in civil life, 
at if the imallest possible portion ' 
of intellect were not adequate to 
the formation of the letters in the 
alphabet, and the joining of these 
into words and Unes: ablutions 
perfarmed, many times a day, and, 
at every different time, as scrupu- 
lonsly as Swiftfs Strefihon washed 
hinuMBlf, when he was to mount the 
bed of his angel-CUoe: prayers 
repeated by all ranka, with serious 
devotion, almost as often in the day 
as oar men of &shion call upon 
their Maker in contemptuous scorn, 
cr in idle merriment: the code of 
religion almost as frequently and 
fondly quoted, as our professed wits 
introduced slily into their conversa- 
tiony9v«A repartees from Joe Miller, 
er original anecdotes from the Tell- 
tale : jodicaal astrology constituting 
the great rule of human life, and 
every man and woman, as surely as 
thejr come into the world, having 
their fortunes sofajected to the ca- 
pricious influence of this or that 
star : all these phaenomena are so 
remote from the customs and man- 
siers of Europe, that, when exhibited 
ns entering into the ordinary system 
<£ human affidrs, they could not foil 
to confer, in our eyes, a considerable 
share of amuaive novelty on the 
£haFscters and events with which 
they are connected. 

Yet it is probable that the ma* 
€hinery contributed, more than any 
other particiilar in their character, 
to obtain to the Arabian JVigJktM 
JRtUcrtmtimentB^ the preference 
over roost of the other works of 
imagination which were common in 
Europe at the time of their first ap* 
pearance. Magidans, gentes, fotries, 
uunps, rings, and other talismans, 
dance in such profiision through 
those volumes, as could not but make 
the reader wonder and sure, who 
was acquainted only with witches 
mounted on broomsticks, and with 
little viewless elves, dancing occa- 
aionally by moon-light, in small cir- 
cles on the green, or, in thw great- 
«8t splendour and festivity, only 
J%hting up, for their midni^t re- 



vels, the deserted hall of some ruin- 
ous castle. 

It has been observed by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, that these tales 
please, because even their machi- 
nery, wild and wonderfol as it is, 
has its laws, and the magicians and 
enchanters perform n<^ing but 
what was to be naturrally expected 
from such beings, after we had once 
granted them existence, and digni- 
fied them with power. But I rather 
suppose that the very contrary is the 
truth of the fact It is surely the 
strangeness, the unknown nature, 
the anomalous character of the su- 
pernatural agents here employed, 
that enables them to operate so 
powerfolly on our hopes, fears, cu- 
riosity, sympathies, and, .in short, 
on all the feelings of our hearts. 
We see men and women, who pos- 
sess qualities to recommend them 
to our favour, subjected to the influ- 
ence of beings whose good or ill 
will, power or weakness, attention 
or neglect, are regulated by motives 
and circumstances which we can- 
not comprehend; and hence we 
naturally tremble for their fote, 
with the same anxious concern, as 
we should for a friend wandering, 
in a dark night, amidst torrents and 
precipices, or preparing to land on 
a strange island, while he knew not 
whether he should be received, on 
the shore, by cannibals waiting to 
tear him piece-meal, and devour 
him, or by gentle beings, disposed 
to cherish him with fond hosfH- 
tality. 

Give the human agents yoa 
employ qualities to command good 
will and esteem ; let their manners 
be natural, and their sentiments the 
genuine effusions of the human 
heart, in such circumstances as 
those they are placed in ; and then, 
perhaps, the more singular their 
adventures, the wilder the scenes in 
which they are exposed, the more 
capricious the beings to whose 
power they are subjected, and the 
more seemingly inadequate the 
means by which all the changes in 
their fote are accomplished; so 
much the more irresistibly will they 
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engage, and transport, and chain 
down the attention, and sway the 
passions of the spectator or reader. ' 

Beside the advantages which Uiey 
seem to derive from the strangeness 
of their texture, and from the novel- 
ty and marvellous nature of the ob- 
jects which they exhibit,those eastern 
tales possess great real merit of an- 
other kind. At times, amidst all their 
fiorid verbosity, like other oriental 
compositions, they alibrd pleasing 
descriptions of external nature. The 
strongest working of the human 
heart are often displayed in them, 
with a fnasterly hand. Being a col- 
lection, they contain a medley of 
comic, tragic, and herdc adven- 
tures, the very number and variety 
of which must necessarily give them 
considerable power to please. And 
I know not if even the gold, jewels, 
pearls, rubies, emeralds, the bales 
of rich stufis, and superb pellices, 
the crouded kans, luxurious gardens, 
and apartments beyond deecrifition 
aum/iluoua^ which are so liberally 
lavished through tho% tales, and so 
ostentatiously described wherever 
they occur, have not insensibly a 
greater influence in dazzling and 
amusing the mind of the reader, 
than perhaps the pupil of taste will 
be willini; to allow. — Such are the 
tales which I remember to have 
eagerly preferred, in the days of 
childish credulity, to the Seven 
Wonders of the World, the Adven- 
tures of Jack the Giant-killer, the 
Story of the Seven Wise Masters, 
and even to the History of the Nine 
Worthies ; and such seem to be the 
more striking peculiarities in their 
character, by which they have 
pleased, and still continue to please, 
almost all ages, all ranks, and all 
different capacities. 

Literary imposition has been fre- 
quently attempted with great suc- 
cess ; and it was doubted by many, 
for some time after the publication 
of the Arabian JSTighta Entertain" 
ment9^ that, though represented as 
compositions of the east, they had 
been actually invented in Europe. 
Examples have not been wanting to 
justify this suspicion. It was usual 
among the classical scholars who 



flourished about the «ra of the re^ 
vival of letters, to try their profi- 
ciency, by producing forgeries m the 
names of Uieir £ivourite Greeks or 
Romans, with which th^ now and 
then actually deceived one another. 
It had been usual, loo, among the 
sophists of antiquity, to compose de- 
clamations and epistles in the names 
of celebrated personages, the incU 
dents of whose lives affiirded them 
suitable materiab: and it Is well 
known what critical hardiness and 
acumen the dou|;hty Beotley dis- 
played, in detecting the forgery of 
the epistles of Phalaris. The letters 
of the Turkish Spy, the Castle of 
Otraiito, the poems of Rowley, and 
perhaps of Ossian, not to name in- 
numerable other works of the same 
cast, are proof that the literati of the 
present age have not lost either the 
spirit or Uie power of literary im- 
position. But the character of the 
Arabian tales is so truly oriental, 
they bear so many marks which no 
European hand could have impress- 
ed, and carry in them so much of 
that internal evidence which en- 
forces conviction still more power*- 
fully than the strongest external 
testimony, that one could hard^ 
have thought it possible for men of 
leammg to remain long in doubt 
about their authentidty, had not a 
writer no less eminent than Dr. 
Beattie expressed himself uncertain 
whether they were translated or in- 
vented by M. Gallaod. Howeveiv 
the doctor's doubts were probably 
soon removed ; for, besides the lung 
of France's library, in which the 
originals have been long deposited, 
the authenticity of these tales has 
been folly proved by colonel Cap- 
per ; and an Arabic copy of them 
IS now in the hands of the learned 
Dr. White, of Oxford. It was once 
even said, that the British public 
might sooner or later be fovoured 
with a translation of them from the 
original language by the doctor's 
pen ; in which they would display 
more of a genuine oriental cast, and 
retain more of their native graces, 
than in the version of Galland ; who, 
as is common with his countrymen 
on similar occasions, has given too 
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much of a French air to eastern 
maoDers and modes of address. 

A supplement to the old Arabian 
Nights was published about fifteen 
years ago in French, and translated 
into English by Heron, of which the 
genuineness has been likewise doubt- 
ed ; but their authenticity is easily 
established. The originals are well 
known to be in the king of France's 
library, as is affirmed by the French 
editors. However, the greatevidence 
of the authenticity of these, as of the 
former tales, is internal The scenery, 
characters, incidents, manners, cus- 
toms, allusions, and cast of composi- 
tion, are all oriental As a painter may 
sketch the outline, and hit the lead- 
ing features of a countenance, while 
he foils in the nicer touches, and 
cannot communicate that charac- 
teristic air which gives unity and 
resemblance to the whole ; so, in all 
the imitations of the oriental style of 
writing, which we have yet seen, 
there has stiU been somewhat of a 
European complexion : the pro* 
mtnences and great outlines have 
been successfully imitated ; but the 
delicate finishing, the due propor- 
tion of lights and shades, justly in- 
terming!^, have still been wanting 
to complete the deception. It is in- 
deed from minute and accidental 
particulars, which to a forger or 
imitator wiU not naturally appear of 
sufficient consequence to be attended 
to, that the genuineness of any com- 
position is best ascertained. From 
such particulars have the best proofs 
of tiie authority of the gospels been 
drawn. And the circumstance of an 
unconnected memorandum having 
been written across one of the cele- 
brated letters of queen Mary, has 
ever appeared an irrefragable proof 
of the authenticity, at least, of that 
letter. 



For tfie Literary Magazine, 

THE SEASONS AT PETERSBURG. 

ACCORDING to the calculation 
of the academician KrafTc, St. Pe- 



tersburg, on an average of ten years, 
has annually 97 bright days, 104 of 
rain, 72 of snow, and 93 unsettled. 
There are every year from twelve 
to sixty-seven storms ; which some- 
tiroes, when they proceed from the 
west, occasion inundations. From 
an experience of more than sixty 
years, the ice of the Neva never 
breaks up before the 25th of March, 
and never later than the 27th of 
April ; the earliest time of its freez- 
ing is the 20th of October, and the 
latest the 1st of December. Since 
the year 1741, the great degree of 
heat has been 27, and the greatest 
degree of cold 33, by Reaumur's 
thermometer. 

We see, from this survey, how 
few days in the year can be enjoyed 
out of doors in these climates, and 
how limited are the pleasures of our 
summei^ The winter is our best 
season, and possesses great advan- 
tages over his wet and foggy brethren 
in more southern countries. An 
equal permanent cold strengthens 
and recruits the body. The excel- 
lent sledge-roads render travelling 
commodious and agreeable; a winter 
journey in a moderate frost on moon- 
light nights is an enjoyment only to 
be known in these climes. The 
Russians, accustomed to hardships, 
seems to revive at the entrance of 
winter; and even foreigners are 
here more insensible to cold than in 
their native country. However, it 
must be confessed that none know 
better how to defend themselves 
against its efiects than the people 
here. On the approach of winter 
the double windows are put up in 
all the houses, having the joints and 
interstices caulked and neatly past- 
ed with the border of the paper witli 
which the room is hung. This pre- 
caution not only protects against 
cold and wind, but secures a free 
prospect even in the depth of winter, 
as the panes of glass are thus never 
incrusted with ice. The outer doors 
and frequently the floors under the 
carpets are covered with felt Our 
stoves, which, from their size and 
construction, consume indeed a great 
quantity of wood, produce a tem- 
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perature in the fnost spacious apart- 
ments and public halls which anni- 
hilates all thoughts of winter. 

On leaving the room we arm our* 
selves still more seriously against 
the severity of the cold. Caps, furs, 
boots lined with flannel, and a muff, 
make up the winter dress. It is 
diverting to see the colossal cases in 
the antichamber, out of which in a 
few minutes the most elegant beaux 
are unfolded. The common Russian 
cares only about warm wrappers for 
his legs and 6eet Provided with a 
plain sheepskin ahnbe, the drivers 
and itinerant tradesmen frequent the 
streets all day, with their bare necks 
and frozen beards. In a frost of five 
and twenty degrees, it is common to 
see women standing for hours to- 
gether rincing their linen, through 
holes in the ice of the canals. 

The winter increases tlfe neces** 
aaries of life, and they are multiplied 
by luxury. To these belong the 
winter clothing, fuel, and candles. 
That people here run into great ex- 
pences in the article of fors may be 
well imagined ; and the fashion varies 
so often, that a man must be in more 
than moderate circumstances to be 
abletofoUowit The consumption of 
wood is enormous. In the kitchens, 
bagnios, and servantsf rooms, w^ch 
are heated like bagnios, there is an in- 
credible waste of this prime neces- 
sary of life in our climates. Upon 
a moderate computation, here are 
annually consumed upwards of two 
hundred thousand fethoms, amount- 
ing in specie to about half a million 
of rubles. This formidable consump- 
tion, and the ri«ng price of wood, 
are highly deserving of patriotic at- 
tention. The expence in tallow and 
wax candles is proportionately as 
large. Throughcxit the long winter 
we live in almost everlasting night, 
as our shortest day is only five hoors 
and a half. In houses conducted on 
a fashionable style the wax-candles, 
as in England, are lighted long be- 
fore dinner. 

The firing is so short, that it 
scaroely need be reckoned among 
the seasons. March and April are 
generally pfeaaant months on ac- 



count of the number of bright days 
in them, but the air is still keen, and 
the Neva frequently still covered with 
ice. In May the scene suddetdf 
changes: the winter dress enUreljr 
vani&es, but cold northerly winds 
keep off the balmy spring. We are 
now, by a sudden transition, thrown 
at once into summer ; the esdstenoe 
whereof is likewise of short dura- 
tion ; scarcely come on, scarcely en* 
joyed, ere it flits away— • 

et moz bnuna recorrit inen. 

Short, however, as our summer is, 
it is not without its pleasures ; and 
perhaps it is here the more satisfoc- 
torily enjoyed for the very reason of 
its bein^ so short On meeting the 
first smiles of the returning sun, all 
hie to the adjacent villas, where the 
genial season glides away too soon 
ra hospitality and social amusementSL 
Among the peculiar charms of the 
summer here are to be reckoned the 
bright and generally warm nights. 
The feint rays of the scarcely set* 
ting sun tinge the horizon with a 
ruddy hue, and beautify the surround- 
ing objects ; the noisy bustle of the 
streets is departed, though not into 
a death-Kke silence, but conv^ted 
into that idle occupation, which is 
even more vohiptuous than nepose ; 
walking parties are met ^very 
where, frequently attended by mur 
sic : on the smooth surfece of the 
Neva, and on all the canals, boats 
are gliding, from which resounds tha 
simple melody of the popular ballads, 
as sung by the watermen: beguil- 
ed by the novelty and delightfehiess 
of the scene and in the expectation 
of the coming night, by an agreeable 
surprise we find ourselves cheated 
of our sleep, when the first beams of 
the sun are gilding the tops of the 
houses. I have never yet known a 
single foreigner, who was insenuble 
to the first enjoyment of these sumr 
mer nights. 

Buf t, ah ! to what scenes do these 
vokiptnouB moments lead I to the 
short summer succeeds an autumn, 
which by its numberless unpleasant 
concomitants effaces all remem- 
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brance of its few fiae days. About 
this season of the year Petersburg 
becomes one of the most hideous 
comers of the earth. The horizon 
§ov several weeks is over spread with 
dark heavy clouds, impervious to 
the solar rays, reducing the already 
shortened days to a mere dismal 
twilight ; while the incessant rains, 
IQ spite of the newly constructed 
lewers, render the streets so dirty, 
that it Is impossible for well-dressed 
persons to walk them comfortably ; 
and, to complete the picture of an 
autumnal evening, storms and tem- 
pests frequently come on. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE VALUE OF GENERAL RULES. 

A Fragment, 

SO far mjr fether had proceeded 
in his narrative, when he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival Of Dr. Bimet, 
the friend and physician of our house ; 
who, having mquired after my fa- 
ther's health, and felt his pulse ; hav- 
ing added something to his regimen, 
and deducted something from it, 
took a seat, and began to chat with 

VSL 

My &ther made inquiries about 
several of his patients ; among the 
rest, concerning an old rogue of a 
steward of Mr. Mesanger, formerly 
tnayorof the town, who had much 
perplexed and hurt his master's af- 
nirsf forged bilte in his name, de- 
stroyed writings of importance, em- 
bezzled considerable sums, and in 
short committed a number of rogue- 
ries ; of which the greatest part hav- 
ing been proved on him, he was then 
upon the eve of losing at least his 
reputation and property, and perhaps 
tiis Hfe too. This afikir at that time 
engaged the whole province. The 
doctor said the fellow was very ill ; 
j^ be was not without hopes of cur- 
ing him. 

That will be doing him a bad piece 
of service, said my rather. 

And, into the bargain, doing a ve- 
ry bad action, said I. 

A bad action! I shocAd be glad to 



hear your reasons for that opinion, if 
you please, says the doctor. 

My reasons, said I, are, that I 
think there are villains enough in the 
world, and that there is no need to 
detain such as are about to leave it 

My business is to cure, not to judge 
him, said the doctor. I will cure him, 
because that is my trade ; the ma- 
gistrates may afterwards have him 
hanged, because that is theirs. 

But, doctor, said J, there is a call- 
ing common to every good dtizen, to 
you as well as me ; and that is, to 
exert ourselves to the utmost in the 
service of the public. Now, I can ne- 
ver conceive what good can be done 
to the public by preserving the life 
of a criminal, from whom the laws 
would have freed us in a short time. 

But pray who is to pronounce him 
a criminal ? Am I ? 

Ko. But his actions. 

And who is to judge of the nature 
of his actions ? Am I ? 

Ko, doctor : but permit me to al- 
ter the case a little. Let us suppose 
a criminal, whose crimes are noto- 
rious, to be taken ilL You are called. 
You go in a hurry. The curtains are 
undrawn, and you discover a Car- 
touche, or Kivet Would you cure 
either of them ? 

The doctor, after hesitating a mo- 
ment, answered resolutely, that he 
would. He would forget the name of 
his patient, and only concern him- 
self about his disease ; it being that 
alone upon which he had any right to 
decide : for, if he were to go one 
step farther, there was no knowing 
where to stop. If it were necessary 
that an examination into Che conduct 
and morals of a patient should pre- 
cede a physician's prescription, men's 
H ves would soon become the victims 
of ignorance, passion, and prejudice. 
What you apply to Nivet, a Molinist 
would apply to a Jansenist, and a pa- 
pist to a protestant. If you keep me 
from Cartouche's bed, a fanatic will 
drive me from that of an atheist It 
gives us trouble enough to fix the 
dose of our medicine, without sub* 
mitting to the drudgery of determin- 
ing whether the measure of our 
patient's sms allow us to employ our 
remedies or not. 
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Batf doctor, replied !> suppose, af- 
ter the completion of yoar cure, the 
first use he should make of his reco- 
very were to murder your friend : 
what would you' say to that I Lay 
your hand upon your heart, and tell 
ine, would yon not repent your hav- 
ing cured him ? Would you not ex- 
claim with indignation, why did I 
give him my aasiatance ? vfhy did I 
not Uave fum to die ? And would 
not that reflection be sufficient to 
embitter the remainder of your life ? 

My grief certainly would be ex- 
cesdve, said he ; but still I should 
have no remorse of conscience. 

And what remorse of conscience 
could you have for— I will not say 
killing a mad dog, that is not the 
case here; but only for suffering 
such an animal to die ? Come, doc- 
tor, I have a lit«> more courage 
than you, and am ncao be led astray 
by sophistry. Suppose me for once a 
physician. On looking at the patient 
to whom I am called, I discover a 
villain. I address him as follows : 
Execrable wretch ! die, I entreat 
you, as soon as possible; you can 
do no better, either for yourself or 
others. I know very well what would 
remove the pleurisy that now tor- 
ments you ; but I shall be very care- 
ful not to meddle with it I am not 
such an enemy to my country, as to 
restore you to it, and to prepare for 
myself a source of endless sorrow in 
the fresh crimes which you would 
commit I will not be a partaker of 
your wickedness. Were a man to 
conceal you in his house, he would 
be punished for it ; and can I consi- 
der as innocent the man that pre^ 
serves your life ? Impossible. All 
that I am sorry for is, that, by leav- 
ing you to die, I prevent you from 
sunering all the rigour of capital pu- 
nishment Dream not, then, that I 
shall take any pains to save the life 
of a wretch, whom I am bound to 
prosecute, both in common equity, 
and from a regard to the good of so- 
ciety, and the safety of my fellow 
creatures. No I you may die for me ! 
and none shall have it to say, that, 
by my skill and endeavours, there is 
one monster more in the world I 

Good night, sir, replied the doc- 



tor. But'-drink less cofl^ in tiie 
evening, do you hear I 

O, but consider, said my father, 
how fond I am of coflfee. 

Well, then, at least take a good 
deal of sugar with it 

But, doctor, sugar will heat him. 

Nonsense ! Your servant, Mr. 
Philosopher. 

One word more, doctor! During 
the late plague at Marseilles, a set 
of villains dispersed themselves in 
the houses, plundering, murdering, 
and taking advantage of the umver* 
sal consternation, to enrich tbein- 
selves by various iniquitous prac- 
tices. One of the gang was seized 
with the plague. A grave digger be- 
lonp^ng to those appointed by the 
police to I'emove the dead bodies, 
found and knew him. These people 
were accustomed to throw the 
corpses out of the houses into the 
street As soon as the grave di^er 
saw the villain. Rascal, says he, is it 
you ? and instantly laying hold of his 
legs dragged him to the window. O! 
cries the fellow, I am not dead I You 
are dead enough, replied the other ; 
and in a moment threw him down 
from the third story. Now, doctor, 
I assure you, this same grave digger, 
who got rid of the infected robber 
with so good a grace, was, in my 
opinion, nir less to blame than an ex- 
pert physician like yourself would 
have been, had he cured him. And 
now you may go if you please. 

My good Mr. Philosopher, says 
the doctor, I am willing to admire 
both your wit and your zeal, as much 
as you please; but your morality 
shall never be mine. I will never 
set up my private judgment in oppo- 
sition to the laws. I will never devi- 
ate from my proper trade of curing 
the diseases of men, into that of 
judging of their crimes and follies, 
and dispensing recompenses accord- 
ing to their merit I will never lay 
down the doctor and take up the 
judge and executioner, for many rea- 
sons : first, because I liave neither 
the leisure nor capacity for scrutiniz- 
ing the past conduct, or guessing at 
the future actions of my patient; 
and secondly, if I exercised this pro- 
vince, I could not refuse the exer- 



\A9b of it to another ; the conse* 
qaence of which would be, that hu- 
man society would become a scene 
of total anarchy and ruin. 



F<>r the Literary Magaxint» 

MARI6KT. 

A PoUHctd Hale qf the fourteenth 
century, 

ENGUERRAND was descended 
from an ancient and noble &mily in 
Normandy ; the name of which was 
originally Le Portier, but his grand- 
fiUher Hugh, lord of Rosey and Li- 
ons, having married the heiress of 
the count of Marigny,gave her name 
to his children* The moment young 
Marigny made his appearance at 
court he was universally admired for 
^he graces of his person, the ele- 
gance of his wit, and the strength of 
his talents. The late king, finding 
him possessed of much political 
knowledge, appi^nted him a mem- 
ber of his council, gave him the post 
of chamberlain, created him count of 
Longueville, made him governor of 
die Louvre, m&ster of the household, 
superintendant of the finances, and 
prime minister. This accumulation 
of &vours naturally excited the envy 
of the great, whose enmity increased 
in proportion to his merit. The im- 
prudence of Philip, in the multipli- 
cation of imposts, rendered his mi- 
nister an object of public indignation. 
But of all his enemies the count of 
Val(»s was the most violent and im- 
placable ; during the life of his bro- 
ker, however, he was under the 
necessity of confining his animosity 
to his own bosom. A change of go- 
vernment, attended by a general in- 
surrection, appeared to him a proper 
season for revenge. He therefore laid 
his plan of persecution, and veiled it 
Duder the specious mask of public 
good. 

Notwithstanding the immense sums 
which had been levied during the 
late reign, on the king's decease the 
treasury was so far exhausted, that 
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there was not sufficient mondy to de« 
fray the expence of a coronation. 
" Where then,** said Lewis, one day 
in full council, (<are the tenths which 
were levied on the clergy ? What 
has become of the numerous sub- 
sidies exacted firom the people? 
Where are the riches that must have 
been derived from the debasement of 
the coin ?" " Sire," said the count of 
Valois, " Marigny was entrusted 
with all this money, it is his place to 
give an account of it" Enguerrand 
protested that he was ready so to do, 
whenever he should receive the 
king's orders for that purpose. *< Let 
it be done then immediately," ex- 
claimed the count ^' With all my 
heart," replied the minister. «I gave 
you, sir, a great part of it ; the rest 
was employed in defraying the ex- 
pences of the state, and in carrying^ 
on the war a^inst the Flemings.** 
" You He /" said Chartes, in a rage. 
*'It is yourself, who are the liar, sir," 
returned the minister, with more 
spirit than prudence. The count im- 
mediately drew his sword ; Marig- 
ny put himself in a posture of de- 
fence, and the conseouences must 
have been serious but tor the inter- 
ference of the council, who hastened 
to separate them. The prince no 
longer placed any bounds to his re- 
sentment All his credit was exerted 
for the infliodon of vengeance ; and 
his friends, the count of St Paul, and 
the vidame of Amiens, were, in the 
mean time, ordered to intimate to the 
young monarch, that the superin- 
tendant of his finances was the only 
victim capable of assuaging the rage, 
of the people. 

Some days after this incidentf 
Marigny, relying too much on his 
own innocence, attended the council 
as usual ; but he was arrested as h« 
entered the king's apartment, and 
conveyed to the prison of the Louvre, 
of which he was governor: from 
thence, at the intercession of tlie 
count of Valois, he was transferred 
to the tenvple, and thrown into a 
dungeon. Ralph de Preles, a cele- 
brated advocate, the intimate friend 
of Marigny, was also arrested, 
through fear that he might farnbh 
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the minister wttli such means of de- 
fence as might bafile all the efforts 
of his adversaries. Some pretext, 
however, was necessary to cover the 
iniquity of this proceeding ; he was 
therefore accused of having conspif 
ed against the life of the late king ; 
and, by an instance of unparalleled 
injustice, his efiects were lmmedi« 
ately confiscated, and were not re- 
stored even after his innocence had 
been established. The king, indeed, 
on his death bed felt a remorse of 
conscience, and did all that he could 
to repair this injury. In his last will 
he ordered all the lan^ and effects 
belonging to Ralph de Preles to be 
riflitored, whether they were in pos- 
session of the crown or of individuals. 
But it is not known whether his or- 
ders were executed. 

Many other persons were involv- 
ed in the disgrace of Marigny, par- 
ticularly all such as had been anywise 
concerned with him in the admini- 
stration of the fbances. These were 
committed to different prisons; some 
put to the torture, for the purpose of 
extorting from them something that 
might tend to criminate the minis- 
ter ; but, either from gratitude to 
their benefactor, or from respect for 
tnith,they bore the pain with forti- 
tude, and made no confession. The 
count of Valois was highly disap- 
pointed. Nor did be succeed better 
in a proclamation he issued, inviting 
all persons, whether rich or poor, 
who had any complamts to make 
against the superintendant of the fi- 
nances, to appear in the king's court, 
where they might depend upon hav- 
ing justice done them. Not a soul 
appeared ; not a ^gle complaint 
was preferred. 

The prosecution, however, was 
earned on ; and, when every thing 
was prepared, Marignjr was con- 
ducted to the wood of vracennes, to 
hear the charges exhibited against 
him, before an assembly at which 
the lung presided in person, assisted 
by a great number of nobles and pre- 
lates. The accusations were nume- 
rous ; but the most serious were 
these :-^That he had debased the 



coin; burthened the people witH 
taxes; artfully persuaded the late 
king to make him presents to an im- 
mense amount ; stolen considerable 
sums, that had been destined for the 
use of Edmund de Goth, a relation 
of the pope ; issued various orders 
unauthorized by the command of hia 
sovereign ; and maintained a traitor- 
ous corr^pondence with the Fle- 
mings. 

Such of these charges as were 
founded on fiacts had been acts of the 
king, and not of the mbister ; the 
rest were wholly unsupported by 
proo£ Nor, indeed, did the count ci 
Valots attempt to bring any proof; 
so little reeard did he pay even to 
the forms (tf justice, that he refused 
to hear what the party accused had 
to urge in his own defence. Marig- 
ny's brothers, however, the bishop 
of Beauvais, and the archbishop of 
Sens, used all their credit with the 
king to obtain for htm a permission, 
that had never been denied to the 
most atrocious culprits*-^at of an- 
swering juri^cally to the various 
charges that had been brought 
agamk hioL The king, conscious 
that what he de^red was just, rea- 
dily complied with it He went still 
farther. Enraged at finding nothing 
was produced against the minbter 
but vague assertions, unsupported by 
I>roof^ he expressed his determinant 
tion to do him justice by immediately 
releasing him from confinement But 
he was prevented, by the interfe- 
rence of his uncle, from executing 
this laudable resolution. Charles had 
proceeded too &r to retract, and his 
mfluence over the mind of his ne- 
phew was such, that he persuaded 
him to let the matter rest for some 
days, when he did not doubt of being 
able to convince him more fiilly of 
his minister's guilt 

He then proceeded to suborn some 
witnesses, who deposed, that Alips 
de Mons, wife to Marigny, and the 
lady of Canteleu, his sbter, had had 
recourse to witchcraft In order to 
save him, and that they had made 
the images of the king, the count of 
Valoisy and some of the banns ia 
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wax. Id these days of ignorance and 
snpersUtlon, it was believed, that 
any operations performed on such 
images would afiect the persons they 
represented; and in the ancient 
chronicle of St. Denis it is gravely 
asserted, that so long as these had 
lasted, the lung, count, and barons 
would have daily wasted away, till 
they had died. Absurd as this may 
appear, the two ladies were seized 
and confined in the prison of the 
Louvre, and the magician, James de 
Lor, who had assisted them in their 
magic incantations, was committed 
to the Chatelet, with his wife, who 
was afterwards burned, and his ser- 
vant, who expired on a gibbet Are* 
port was presently propagated, that 
de Lor had hanged himself in pri- 
son ; it is probable he had been pri- 
vately strangled. Be that as it may, 
his death was received as a proof of 
his guilt. Lewis was young, sim- 
ple, and inexperienced. The waxen 
images were shown to him ; the 
sdf-inflicted punishment of the ma- 
^cian was enforced ; his credulity 
proved sUxmger than his judgment; 
he withdrew his protection from 
Marigny, and consigned him to the 
4:are and disposal of his implacable 
foe. 

The count of Valois, having now 
attained the summit of his wishes, 
assembled a few Irnrons and knights 
at the wood of Vincennes, ordered 
the accusations to be read to them, 
and spared no pains to convince 
them of their truth. Without hear- 
ing an^ evidence, without admitting 
the prisoner to speak in his defence, 
lie was declared guilty of all the 
crimes laid to his charge, and, not- 
withstanding his rank, was sentenc- 
ed to be hanged. This iniquitous 
sentence was executed on the thirti- 
eth of April) 1315, at break of day 
(the time at which all executions 
were then performed), and his body 
was afterwards suspended on a gib- 
bet at Monti^ucon. 

Charles was disappointed in his 
expectations of applause. Nothing is 
more common in the minds of the 
people than sudden transitions from 



rage to compassion. Highly irrita« 
ble, their resentment is easily roused 
—but destroy its object, it msuntly 
subsides, and they are . the first to 
accudfe themselves of injustice. This 
was precisely the case with regard 
to Marigny. They had been daszled 
by his splendour, and had been eager 
to promote his downfall ; when that 
was effected, they were moved by 
his misfortunes, and began to inquire 
into the justice of his condemnation. 
What to resentment had seemed 
clear, to compassion appeared mys* 
terious; Tlie irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings now struck them io a forci- 
ble point of view, and they loudly 
condemned those measures, which 
before they had as loudly commend- 
ed. The count of Valois himself, on 
his death-bed, acknowledged tiie in- 
justice of his own conduct, and the 
innocence of Marigny, whose family 
was, at a subsequent period, rein- 
stated in all the honours «nd posses- 
sions of which he had been unjustly 
deprived. 



For the JUterary Magazine. 

ANECDOTES OF MILTON AND HIS 
FAMILY. 

A MAN'S will, though a mattet 
executed after his death, generally 
throws no small light upon his lift* 
Milton's will is a great litefary 
curiosity, and will be much prised 
by the biographer, as it serves to 
elucidate many circumstances of 
Milton's life, manners, and habits* 
This will is nuncupative, and is as 
follows. 

Memorandum, that Jdin Milton, 
late of the parish of S. Giles Crip* 
plegate in the countie of Middlesex 
gentleman, deceased, at several! 
times before his death, and in parti- 
cular, on or about the twentieth day 
of July, in the year of our Lord God 
1674, being of perfect mind and me- 
morie, declared his will and intent 
as to the disposall of his estate after 
his death) in these words foUowingf 
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or like efiect : « The portion due to 
me from Mr, Powell, my former 
^wife's father^ I leave to the unkind 
children I had by her, having re« 
ceived no parte of it : but my mean- 
ing IS, diey shall have .no other 
benefit o£ my estate than the said 
portion, and what I have besides 
done for them ; they having been 
very undutifiiU to me. All the resi- 
due of my estate I leave to [the] dis- 
posall of Elizabeth my loving wife." 
Which words, or to the same effect, 
vere sp<dLen in presence of Chris- 
topher Milton. 

X [Mark of] Elizabeth Fishkr. 
Nov. 23, 1674. 

Christopher Milton was John Mil- 
ton^s younger brother; a strong royal- 
ist, and a professed papist After 
the civil war, he made his composi- 
tion through his brother's interest. 
Beinfl; a practitioner in the law, he 
lived to be an ancient bencher of the 
Inner Templet was made a judge of 
the common pleas, and knighted by 
king James the second ; but, on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities, he 
was at length dismissed from busi- 
ness, and retired to Ipswich, where 
he resided all the latter part of his 
Ufe. 

Owing to the want of the fiirms 
which the dvil law requires, the 
judge pronounced this nuncupative 
will invalid, and decreed adminis- 
tration of the intestate's effects to 
the widow. 

Milton's biographers say, that he 
sold his library before his death, 
and left his family fifteen hundred 
pounds, which his widow Elizabeth 
seized, and only gave one hundred 
poundstoeachof his three daughters. 
Of this widoWyPbilipt relates, rather 
harahly, *that she persecuted his 
children in his life time, and cheated 
them at his death. - - 

Milum bad 'Children, wbo surviv- 
ed him, only by his- first wife. Of 
three daughters, Anne, the first, de- 
formed in statute, but widi a hand- 
some face, married a master-builder, 
and died of her first childbirth, with 
the infant Mary, the second, died 
single. Deborah, tlie third, and the 
greatest favomite of the three^ went 



over to IiYland as companion to m 
lady in her father's lifetime ; aiid af^ 
terwards married Abraham Cl^rke^ 
a weaver in Spital-fields, and died,' 
aged seventy-six, in August, 1727. 
This is the daughter that used to 
read to her father ; and was well 
known to Richardson, and professor 
Ward : a woman of a very cnlti- 
vated understanding, and not inele* 
gant of manners. She was gener- 
ously patronised by Addison, and 
by queen Caroline, who sent her a 
present of fifty guineas. She had 
seven sons at)d three daughters, of 
whom only Celeb and Elizabeth are 
remembered. Celeb migrated to 
fort Saint GeorJ;e, where perhaps 
he died. Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter, married Thomas Forster, 
a weaver in Spital-fields, and h&d 
seven children, who all died. She 
is said to have l^een a plain sensible 
woman ; and kept a petty grocer^s 
or chandler *s shop, first at lower 
Holloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
lane, near Shoreditch church. In 
April, 1750, Comus was acted for 
her benefit: doctor Johnson, who 
wrote the prologue, says, " she had 
so little acquaintance with diversion 
Or gaiety, that she did not know 
what was intended when a benefit 
was offered her." Tlie profits of 
the performance were only one hun<« 
dred and thirty pounds ; though doc- 
tor Newton contributed largely, and 
twenty pounds were given by Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller. On this 
trifling augmentation to their small 
stock, she and her husband removed 
to Islington, wheix they both soon 
died. 

These seems to have been the 
grounds, upon which Milton's nun- 
cupative will was pronounced in- 
valid. First, there was wanting 
what the civil law terms a rogaiio 
testiumy or a solemn bidding cKt the 
persons present, to take notice that 
the words he was going to deliver 
were to be his will. The civil law 
requires this form, to make men's 
verbal declarations operate as wills ; 
otherwise, they are presumed to be 
words of common calling or loose 
conversation. And the statute of 
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^e twenty-ninth of Charles 11 has 
adopted the rule, as may be seen in 
the 19th clause of that statute, usu- 
fJly called the atatute of fraud^y 
which passed in the year 1676, two 
years imer Milton's death. Secondly, 
the words here attested by the 
three witnesses are not words de- 
livered at the same time ; but one 
witness speaks to one declaration 
made at one time, and another to 
another declaration made at another 
time. And although the declara- 
tions are of similar import, this cir- 
cumstance will not satisfy the de- 
mands of the law, which requires, 
that the three witnesses who are to 
support a nuncupative will must 
speak to the identical words uttered 
at one and the same time. There 
is yet another requisite in nuncu- 

£ stive wills, which is not found 
ere ; namely, that the words be 
delivered in the last sickness of a 
party : whereas the words here at- 
test^ appear to have been delivered 
when the party was in a tolerable 
state of health, at least under no im- 
mediate danger of death. On these 
principles sir Leoline Jenkins acted 
in the rejection of Milton's will, 
though the three witnesses appa- 
rentfy told the truth in what they 
^posed. 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

ON MILT0N*S LYCIDAS AND SMAL- 
LER POEMS. 

EDWARD KING, the subject of 
this monody, was the son of sir John 
King, knight, secretary for Ireland, 
ihider queen Elizabeth, James the 
first, and Charles the first. He was 
sailing from Chester to Ireland on a 
viat to his friends and relations in 
that country ; these were his brother 
sir Robert King, and his sisters, 
Anne and Margaret, Edward King, 
bishop of Elphm, by whom he was 
baptized, and WiUiam Chappd, 
then dean of Cashel, and provost of 
Dublin college, who had been his tu- 
tor at Christ's college, Cambridge, 



and was afterwards bishop of Cork 
and Ross, and in this pastoral is 
probably the same person that is 
styled old Damoetas ; when, in 
calm weather, not far from the Eng- 
lish coast, the ship, a very crazy 
vessel, a fatal and perfidious barky 
struck on a rock, and suddenly sunk 
to the bottom with all that were on 
board, not one escaping, August 10, 
1637. King was now only twenty- 
live years old. He was, perhaps, a 
native of Ireland. 

At Cambridge he was distinguish- 
ed for his piety, and proficiency in 
polite literature. He has no inele- 
gant copy of Latin iambics prefixed 
to a Latin comedy called Senile Odi» 
uTHf acted at Queen's college, Cam- 
bridge, by the youth of that society, 
and written by P. Hausted, Cantab. 
1633, 12mo. From which I select 
these lines, as containing a ju^cious 
satire on the false taste, and the cus- 
tomary mechanical or unnatural ex- 
pedients of the drama that then sub- 
sisted. 

Non hie cothurni sanguine insontt ru- 

beat, 
Mcc flsigni Biegacrx fenea honendum 

intonant; 
Noverca nulla ssevior Erebo furit ; 
Venena nulla, pneter ilia dulcio 
Amoris ; atque his vim abstulere noziam 
Casti lepores, innocna festivitas, , 
Nativa suavitas, proba elegantia, ike. 

He also appears with credit in the 
Cambridge public verses of his dme. 
I will not sajr how fiir these per- 
formances justify Milton's panegyric 
on his friend's poetry. 

Who would not ung for Lycidas ? He 

knew 
Himself to sing, and build the loft^ 

rhjrme. 

This poem, as appears by the 
Trinity manuscript, was written in 
November, 1637, when Milton was 
not quite twenty-nine years old. 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contempladon. 
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By coDtemplatinn is here meant 
that stretch of thought by which the 
mind ascends ^ To the first good, 
fii-st perfect, and first fair ;*' and is 
therefore very properly said to toor 
on golden vring^ g^ding thcjiery'' 
vfheeted throne g that is, to take a 
high and glorious flight, carrying 
bright ideas of deity along with it 
But the whole imagery adludes to 
the cherubic forms that conveyed 
ihe^ery "Wheeled car in Esekiel, x. 
2. seq. See also Milton himself, Far. 
LoBt vt. 750. So that nothing can be 
greater or juster than this idea of 
divine contemfUation. Cootempla* 
tion of a more sedate turn, aqd in« 
tent only on human things, is more 
fitly described, as by Spenser, under 
the fi^re of ao old man; time and 
escpeneoce qualifying men best for 
this office. Spenser might then be 
right in his imagery ; and yet MiU 
too might be right in his, without 
bein|; supposed to ramble after some 
^nciful Italian. 

The Ode on The Passion has 
these lines : 

My sorrows are too dark for day to 

know: 
The leaves should all be black whereon 

I write, 
And letters where my teats have washed 

a wannish white. 

Conceits were now confined not to 
words only. There is extant a vo- 
lume of elegieH, in which the paper 
IS black) and ^e letters wliite ; that 
IS, in all the title-pages. Every in- 
termediate leaf is also black. 

Milton's sonnets are not without 
their merit : yet, if we except two 
or three, there is neither the grace 
nor exactness of Milton's hand in 
them. This sort of composition tn 
our language is difficult to the best 
rhymist, and Milton was a very bad 
one. Besides his genius rises above, 
and, as we may say, overflows, the 
banks of this narrow confined poem, 
fwntem indignatus Ar€Lxe%, 

When it is considered, how fre- 
quently the life of Milton has been 
written, and how numerous the an- 
notations have been, on difiSerent 



parts of his works, it seems strange, 
that his Greek verses, which, indeed, 
are but few, should liave passed al« 
most wholly without notice till latelF. 
They have neither been mentioim, 
as proofeofIeaniing,by his admirers, 
nor exposed to the ordeal of criti- 
cism, by his enemies. Both parties 
seem to have shrunk from the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Bumey, son of the musical doc- 
tor, was the fir<)t who undertook the 
task of commenting on Milton'a 
Greek poetry, and this he has per- 
formed with unparalleled skill and 
erudition. 

Those who have long and Jostiv 
entertained a high idea of Miltoo^s 
Greek erudition, on perusing Dr. 
Bumey's remarks^ will probably feel 
disappointed, and may ascribe to 
spleen and temerity what merits a 
milder title. To Milton's daim of 
extensive, and, indeed, wonderful 
learning, who shall refuse their 
suffrage \ It requires not commen- 
dation, and may defy censut^. I( 
Dr. Johnson, however, observes of 
some Latin verse of Milton, that it 
is not secure i^inst a stem gram- 
marian, what would he have said, 
if he had bestowed his time in ex- 
amining his Greek poetry, with the 
same exactness of taste, and with 
equal accuracy of criticism ? 

If Milton had lived in the present 
age he would have written Greek 
much more correctly. His native 
powers of mind, and his studious re- 
searches, would have been assisted 
by the learned labours of Bentley, 
Hemsterhus, Valc^enaer, Toup, and 
Ruhnken, under whose auspices 
Greek criticism has flourished, m the 
eighteenth century, witli a degree df, , 
vigour wholly unknown in any pe- 
riod since the revival of letters. 



For the Idteranj Magazine. 

BEASOK IN POETRY. 

THE truth of bother/* and Am- 
tory results from tlie apprehension 
or investigation of /r^r/fcu/arsy in- 
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depcndentlf of their causes: 
whereas that of fioeiry springs from 
the application of eausei, and these 
general ones. The first act of rea- 
soning is, therefore, fi*om a number 
of particulars, by collateral judg* 
meets of efiects produced by them 
upon the internal feeling, to collect 
these general causes; and the 
second, to applj them, by the dif- 
ferent modes of imitation, in order 
to produce the - poetical eflect 
Hence poetry is said to be more 
philoso^ucaL £xfierience is the 
XNindatioo, induction is the first, and 
tLJudtcima 4tfipHcation qfgeneralay 
is the second act And if these 
generals are well formed in the 
first place, and well applied in the 
second, the poetical truth will dis- 
cover Itself in the efibct by a pro- 
portionable operation on the sensi- 
bilij^ of all according to iu powers. 

Tlias poetry stands high in the 
eye of philosophy. It is founded 
in absiracHon^ which is the s«- 
Uimest operation of the mind, by 
which its ideas are not only gene- 
ralized, but corrected and improv- 
ed by an act of intellect, and ren- 
dered more perfect and complete 
than the archetypes themselves. 
These are the materials with which 
the Imagination works, and which 
it moulds into forms of beauty su- 
perior to any that appear m the 
lace of nature. And hence it is, 
that the imitative arts derive that 
excellence and superiority in which 
they glory. As by this power of 
ab^raction the mathematician con- 
ceives the Idea of a perfect circle or 
a perfect sphere, which in nature 
has no existence; and the moralist 
that of a ^ultless character; so 
from archetypes that exist in nature, 
the artist derives ideas so corrected 
and sublimed) that they become 
trantcendenij that is above j though 
not contrary to nature. 

Particulars and individuals, with 
all their deformities and imperfec- 
tions, are, indeed, often applied by 
Imitation to the production of poeti- 
cal eflfect : but, to arrive at the sum- 
mit of his profession, the artist 
should employ none but general 



ideas, with all the advantages which 
arrangement, disposition, and situa- 
tion can give them ; as did the in- 
telligent statuary, to whose poetical 
genius the world has been indebted 
for the Venus de Mecficis, or the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

But the iTmiatioih by which these 
poetical ideas are employed in art, 
according to good taste (which is 
only another word for judgment), is 
of different kinds, and the just dis- 
tinction of them IS an act of rational 
and judicious criticism. 

All imitation is resembiancer 
which differs accordingto the nature 
of the art ; and the nature of the 
art depends upon the materials and 
inatrument employed. Imitation is 
cither direct orprofier^ or indirect 
and imfirofier: and to discriminate 
its nature and extent in each of the 
elegant arts, as well as in the dif- 
ferent provinces of the same, is a 
piece 01 the most refined philosophy. 

In aculfiture and in painting the 
imitation, from the nature of 
the means and materials they em- 
ploy, is direct and pTofter^ and the 
resemblance between the statue or 
picture and what they rq)rescnt, 
IS both immediate and obvious. 
Worda are the means or materials 
of poetry : but word^ though as 
aounda they may sometimes directfy 
resemble sounds, aro not the natu- 
ral representatives of idcaa^ in 
which poetry consists; they are 
only their arbitrary signs, and do 
not, therefore, admit of any imita- 
tion so prefer and direct. That 
part of poetry, in which the poet 
personates another, and employs 
his very words and speeches, is, so 
far as that personification goes, cb- 
rectiy imitative. But, with regard 
to the effect which it produces, 
poetical imitation is indirect in a 
greater or less degree. The sim- 
plest and leaat indirect mode of this 
imitation, is that representation of 
aenaible objects, which is called 
poetical deacr^ition. From this 
poetry advances to a sublimer ope- 
ration in the representation of men" 
tal objects, of all the passions, emo- 
tions, movements, and sensations of 
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the mind; which it performs two 
dilfereot ways, either by represent- 
ing these mental emotions as they 
are intemaUy felt, and succeed 
each other in the mind, or by re- 
presenting them as they appear in 
their sensible and external effectt : 
and these Um direct modes consti- 
tute poetical exfiresnon. In all 
which mental imitations the efifect 
is often extended and enlarged by 
a$9oci<ition of ideas, and wonder- 
fully heightened by 9ymfiathy^ that 
lovely and sublime afiection, which 
gives poetry such a powerful ascen- 
dant over the heart of man. 

Another mode of poetical imita- 
tion is that c^JictioHj which repre- 
sents fiicts, characters, actions, 
manners, and events, in feigned 
and general story, as ^listory does 
in real and particular narrative, 
adding to the fiction refireeentation : 
these more indirect imitations con- 
stitute efiic and dramatic poetry, 
into which every other species is 
introduced. 

And to these is to be added 
another kind of imitation still more 
indirect J which conveys the thoughts 
and ideas of the mind through the 
external objects of sense: this u 
paraboUcal and aUuaive poetry. 

But,although theimiutioisof/ko^- 
try be Uta direct aadfirofier than 
those of the other arts, they surpass 
them greatly in their extent and ope- 
ration upon the mind. jPof/ry, which 
from this superiority has appro- 
priated the general name, is the 
mirrour of all truth, by which every 
part of nature, corporeal and men- 
tal, is reflected and improved. It is 
physics, fects, actions, and history 
feigned at pleasure, and repre- 
sented by the dififerent modes of its 
imitation, in a language raised 
above the common use, and which 
is peculiarly appropriated to itself; 
and, whilst it exhibits a beautiful 
picture of every species of truth, it 
softens the labour which attends 
their acquisition, by affording the 
mind that refined and elegant re- 
creation, which the most ri^d phi- 
losopher need not blush to take. 
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TOM THUMB. 

TOM THUMB is a hero Miliar 
to our childhood, and indeed has 
become a sort of proverbial sample 
of a great soul in a little body. It 
is an old and general observation^ 
that distance and rumour magnify 
all objects ; bat With regard to Tom 
Thumb, they have had an opposite 
effect: they have made his little 
less. A cubit is added to the stature 
of a giant by every new blast oC 
feme, but dwarfe, instead of being 
gradually enlarged by the same pro- 
cess to the due sise of men, merelf 
dwindle to n diminutiveness more 
and more miraculous. 

Tom Thumb, in legendary lore,^ 
was king Arthur's dwarfish page. 
He was no doubt originally a very 
short, though a very stout person- 
age, but he has gradually become as 
small, or even smaller, than a Lilli- 
putian. The following verses de- 
scribe him in this state of greatest 
diminution, and is a very pleasing 
nsecimen of that mode of writing.< 
They are taken from a poem of con- 
siderable length, and describe the 
second visit of this heroic minimus 
to the court of Arthur. 

But now his basinesse call'd him forth 
King Aithur*s court to see» 

Whereas no longer from the same 
He could a stranger be. 

But yet a few small April drops 

Which setled in the way, 
His long and weary journey forth 

Did hinder and so stay. 

Until his carefull father tooke 

A birdittg tninke in sport. 
And with one blast blew this his sonnt 

Into king Arthur's court. 

Now he with tilts and tumaments 

Was entertiuned so 
That an the best of Arthur's knights 

Did him much pleasure show. 

As good sir Lancelot of the lake, 
Sir Tristram, and sir Guy ; 
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Yet none compir^d with brave Tom 
Thumbe 
For knightly chivaliy. 

In honour of which noble day. 

And for his ladie's sake, 
A challenge in king Arthur's court 

Tom Thumbe did bravely make. 

'Gunstwhom these noble knights did run. 

Sir Chinon, and the rest. 
Yet still Tom Thumbe with matchles 
might 

Did beare away the best. 

At last sir Lancelot of the Lake 

In manly sort came in, 
And with this stout and hardy knight 

A battle did begin. 

Which made the courtiers all agast, 

For there that valiant man 
Through Lancelot's steed, before them 
all, 

In nimble manner lan. 



with 



speare 



and 



Yea hone and all, 
shield. 

As hardly he was seene. 
But onejy by king Arthur's selfe 

And his admired queene, 



Who from her finger tooke a ring, 
Through which Tom Thumbe made 
way. 

Not touching it, in nimble sort. 
As it was done in play. 

He likewise cleft the smallest haire 
From his faire ladie's head, 

Not hurting her whose even hand 
Him lasting honours bred. 

Such were his deeds and noble acts 
In Arthur's court there showne, 

As like in all the worid beside 
Was hardly seene or knowne. 

Now at these sports he toyl'd himselfe 

That he a sicknesse tooke. 
Through which all manly exercise 

He carelessly forsooke. 

Where lying on his bed sore sicke. 
King Arthur's doctor came, 

tVith cunning skill, by physick's art, 
To ease and cure the same. 

His body being so slender small, 
This cunning doctor tooke 
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A fine prospective gla&se, with which 
He did in secret looke 

Into his sickened body downe. 
And therein saw that death 

Stood ready in his wasted guts 
To sease his vitall breath. 

His armes and leggs consum'd as sma. . 

As was a spiders web. 
Through which his dying houre grew 
on. 

For all his limbes grew dead. 

His face no bigger than an ant's. 
Which hardly could be seene : 

The losse of which renowned knight 
Much griev'd the king and queene. 

And so with peace and quietnesse 

He left this earth below ; 
And vp into the Fayry land 

His ghost did fading goe. 

Whereas the fayry queene receiv'd, 
With heauy mourning cheere. 

The body of this valiant knight. 
Whom she esteemed so deere. 

For with her dancing nymphs in greene, 
She fetcht him from his bed, 

With musicke and sweet melody, 
So soone as life was Bed : 

For whom king Arthur and his knights 
Full forty daies did mourne ; 

And, in remembrance of his name 
That was so strangely borne. 

He built a tomb of marble gray. 
And yeare by yeare did come 

To celebrate the moumefuU day. 
And burial of Tom Thumbe 

Whose fame still lieues in England 
here. 

Amongst the countrey sort ; 
Of whom our wives and children small 

Tell tales of pleasant sport. 
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BOSWELL PARODIED. 

MANY of my readers have proba- 
bly laughed more than once over the 
3 
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ving exquisite specimen of witty 
J. Is an apology neccssarv for 



followinf 
satire. 

presenting it once more to the view 
of such readers? Will they not 
consent to read it once more, and 
read it with nearly as much satis« 
faction as at first ? True wit, like 
pure gold, never loses its intrinsic 
value by any lapse of time or fre- 
quency of circulation. As long as 
it is intelligible, it is precious ; and, 
with respect to the following eflfusion, 
the i*eference tacitly made to Bos- 
well's memorable Life of Johnson 
can escape but few readers. 

They that smile at this parody 
afford no proof that they set not a 
high value on the work intended to 
be parodied. All allow Boswell's 
books, especially the Hebridiau 
Tour, to contain occasional absurdi- 
ties and puerilities, and the same en- 
lightened taste that rejects what is 
ridiculous or frivolous, will clearly 
discern and justly estimate the use- 
ful and solid with which it may chance 
to be allied. I reckon, therefore, 
with confidence on the forgiveness 
of those who have seen this before, 
and on the gratitude of those who 
have chanced never to have seen it 

Jin Extract from the Life of Dr. 
Fozz^ in ten volumes fjlio^ writ' 
ten by James Bozz^ Ksq^ xvho 
fiourihlied with him near fifty 
years, 

—We dined at the chop*hoase. 
Dr. P022 was this day very instruc- 
tive. We talked of books ; I men- 
tioned the History of Tommy Trifi : 
I said it was a gi^eat work. Pozz. 
«' Yes, sir, it is a great work ; but, 
sir, it is a great work relatively ; 
it was a great work to you when you 
was a little boy ; but now, sir, you 
are a great man, and Tommy Trip 
is a little boy." I felt somewhat 
hurt at this comparison, and I be- 
lieved he perceived it ; for, as he 
was squeezing a lemon, he said, 
" Never be affronted at a compari- 
son. I ha\e been compared to 
many things, but I never was af- 
fronted. No, sir, if they would call 
me a dog, and } ou a canister tied to 
iny tail, 1 would not be affronted." 



Cheered by this kind mention of 
me, though in such a situation, I 
asked him what he thought of a 
friend of our's, who was always 
making comparisons ? Pozz. *' Sir, 
that fellow has a simile for every- 
thing but himself; I knew him 
when he kept a shop ; he then made 
money, sir, and now ht makes com- 
parisons : sir, he would say, that 
you and I were two figs stuck 
together ; two figs in adhesion, sir, 
and then he would laugli." Bozz. 
" But have not some great writers 
determined that comparisons are 
now and then odious?^* Pozz. 
(^ No, sir, not odious in themselves, 
not odious as comparisons ; the fel- 
lows who make them are odious. 
The whigs make comparisons.'* 

We supped that evening at his 
house. I showed him some lines I 
had made upon a pair of breeches : 
Pozz. " Sir, the lines arc good ; 
but where could you find such a 
subject in your country ?" Bozz. 
" Therefore it is a proof of Inven- 
tion, which is characteristic of jxjc- 
try." Pozz. " Yes, sir, but an in- 
vention which few of your country- 
men can enjoy." I reflected after- 
wards on tlie depth of this remark ; 
it affords a proof of that acuteness 
which he displays in every branch 
of literature. 1 asked him, if he 
approved of green spectacles? 
Pozz. " As to green spectacles, sir, 
the question seems to be this : if I 
wore green spectacles, it would be 
because they assisted vision, or be* 
cause I liked them. Now, sir, if a 
man tells me he does not like green 
spectacles, and that they hurt his 
eyes, I would not compel him to 
wear them. No, sir, I would dis- 
suade him." A few months after I 
consulted him again on this subject 
and he honoured n)e with a letter, 
in which he gives the same opinion. 
It will l>e found in its proi)er place, 
vol. vi, page 2789. 1 have thought 
much on this subject, and must con- 
fess, that in such matters a man 
ought to be a free moral agent. 

Next day 1 left town, and was 
absent for six weeks, three days, and 
seven hours, as I find by a memo- 
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random in my journal. In this time 
I had only one letter from him, 
which is as follows : 

To James Bozz^ Esq, 

« Dear &V, 

** My bowels have been very bad. 
Pray buy for me some Turkey rhu- 
barb, and bring with you a copy of 
your Tour, 

^' Write me soon, and write me 
often. 

^ I am, dear sir, 
^ Your's aflfectionately, 

" iSam. pozz." 

It would have been unpardonable 
to have omitted a letter like this,, in 
which we see so much of his great 
and illuminated mind. On my re- 
turn to town, we met again at the 
chop-house. We had much conver- 
sation to day : his wit flashed like 
lightning ; indeed, there is not one 
hour of my present life in which I 
do not profit by some of his valuable 
communications. 

We talked of wind. I said I knew 
many persons much distressed with 
that complaint Pozz. '' Yes, sir, 
when confined, when pent up." I 
said I did not know that, and I 
questioned if the Romans ever knew 
it. Pozz. " Yes, sir, the Romans 
knew it** Bozz. " Livy does not 
mendon it** Pozz. " No, sir, Livy 
wrote history. Livy was not w riting 
the life of a friend." 

On medical subjects his know- 
ledge was immense. He told me 
of a friend of our's who had just 
been attacked by a most dreadful 
complaint ; he had entirely lost the 
use of his limbs, so that he could 
neither stand nor walk, unless sup- 
ported : his speech was quite gone ; 
his eyes were much swollen, and 
every vein distended, yet his face 
was rather pale, and his extremi- 
ties cold ; his pulse beat 160 in a 
minute. I said with tenderness, 
that I would go and see him ; and, 
said I,.« Sir, I will take Dr. Bolus 
with me." Pozz. " No, sir, don't 
go." I was startled, for I knew his 
compassionate heart, and earnestly 



asked why ? Pozz. " Sir, you don't 
know his disorder." Bozz. " Pray 
what is it ?" Pozz. " Sir, the man 
is dead drunk /" This explanation 
threw me into a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, in which he joined me, rolling 
abou^as he used to do when he en- 
joyed a joke ; but he afterwards 
checked me. Pozz. *' Sir you ought 
not to laugh at what I said. Sir, he 
who laughs at what another man 
says, will soon learn to laugh at 
that other man. Sir, you shoul^ 
laugh only at your own jokes ; ergoj 
you should laugh seldom." 

We talked of a friend of our's 
who was a very violent politician. 
I said I did not like his company. 
Pozz. " No, sir, he is not healthy ; 
he is sore, sir, his mind is ulcerat- 
ed ; he has a political whitlow ; 
sir, you cannot touch - him but he 
winces. Sir, I would not talk polt« 
tics with that man ; I would talk of 
cabbage and pease ; sir, I would ask 
him how he got his com in, and 
whether his wife was with child ; 
but I would not talk politics. Bozz. 
^< But, perhaps, sir, he would talk 
of nothing else." Pozz. " Then, 
sir, it is plain what he would do." 
On my very earnestly enquiring 
what that was. Dr. Pozz answered^ 
« Sir, he would let it alone." 

I mentioned a tradesman, who 
had lately set up his coach. Pozz. 
" He is right, sir ; a man who would 
go on swimmingly cannot get too 
soon off his legs. That man keeps 
his coach ; now, sir, a coach is better 
than a chaise ; sir, it is better than a 
chariot" Bozz. " Why, sir ?" Pozz. 
" Sir, it will hold more." I begged 
he would repeat this, that I might re- 
member it, and he complied with 
gi-eat good humour. " Dr. Pozz," 
said I, " vou ought to keep a coach." 
Pozz. "Ves, sir, I ought" Bozz. "But 
you do not, and that has often sur- 
prised me." Pozz. " Surprised you ! 
There, sir, is another prejudice of 
absurdity. Sir, you ought to be sur- 
prised at nothing. A man that has liv« 
ed half your days ought to be above 
all surprise. Sir, it is a rule with me 
never to be surprised* It is through 
mere ignorance^ that you cannot 
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guess whjr I do not keep a coach, 
ami vnu are surprised. Now, sir, if 
you did know, you would not be sur- 
prised." 1 said, tenderly, " I hope, 
my dear bir, you will let me know 
beloi*e I leave town." Pozz. " Yes, 
sir, \ on shall know now. You shall 
not go to Mr. Winkins and to Mr. 
Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and say, 
why does not Pozz keep a coach ? 
I will tell you myself: sir, I can*t 
uflTord it." 

We talked of drinking. I asked 
him whether, in the course of Ms 
long and valuable life, he had not 
known some men who drank more 
than they could bear ? Pozz. *' Yes, 
sir ; and then, sir, nobody could bear 
them. A man who is drunk, sir, is 
a very foolish fellow." Bozz. " But, 
sir, as the poet says, ' he is devoid 
of all care." Pozz. " Yes, sir, he 
. cares for nobody ; he has none of the 
cares of life ; he cannot be a mer- 
chant, sir, for he cannot write 
his nante ; he cannot be a poli- 
tician, sir, for he cannot talk ; he 
cannot be an artist, sir, for he can- 
not see ; anil yet, sir, there is science 
in drinking." Bozz. " I suppose you 
mean that a man ought to know 
what he drinks." Pozz. " No, sir, 
to know what one drinks is nothing ; 
but the science consists of three parts. 
Now, sir, were 1 to drink wme, I 
should wish to know them all ; I 
should wish to know when I had too 
little, when I had enough, and when 
I had too much. There is our friend 
•••♦*, (mentioning a gentleman of 
our acquaintance) he knows when 
he has too liitle, and when he has 
too much, but he knows not when he 
has enough. Now, sir, that is the 
science ol drinking, to know when 
one has enough.** 

We talked this day on a variety 
of topics, but I find very few me- 
morandums in my journal. On 
small beer, he said it was flatulent 
liquor. He disapproved of those 
who deny the utility of absolute |X)w- 
cr ; and seemed to be offended with 
a friend of our's, who would always 
have his eggs poached. Sign-posts, 
he observed, hud degenerated within 
his memory ; and he particularly 



found fault with the moral of the 
Beggar's Opera. I endeavoured to 
defend a work which had afibrdcd 
me so much pleasure, but could not 
master that strength of mind with 
which he argued ; and it was with 
great satisfaction that he communi- 
cated to me afterwards a method 
of curing corns by applying a piece 
of oiled silk. In the early history of 
the world he preferred sir Isaac 
Newton's Chronology; but as they 
gave employment to useful artisans, 
he did not dislike the large bacUes 
then coming into use. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. 
I mentioned spirits. ' Pozz. ^ Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the 
existence of spirits as against iL 
You may not believe it, but you 
cannot deny it" I told him that my 
great-grand-mother once saw a 
spirit He asked me to relate it, 
which I did very minutely, while 
he listened with profound attention. 
When I mentioned that the spirit 
once appeared in the shape of a 
shoulder of mutton, and anotlier 
time in that of a tea-pot, he inter- 
rupted me : Pozz. " There, sir, is 
the point; the evidence is good, 
but the scheme is defective in con- 
sistency. We cannot deny that the 
spirit appeared in these shapes; 
but then we cannot reconcile them. 
What has a tea-pot to do with a 
shoulder of mutton ? Neither is it 
a terrific object There is nothing 
contemporaneous. Sir, these are 
objects which are not seen at the 
same time, nor in the same place." 
Bozz. ^' I think, sir, that old wo- 
men in general are used to see 
ghosts.'* Pozz. " Yes, sir, and 
their conversation is fiill of the sub- 
ject ; I would have an old woman to 
record such conversations; their 
loquacity tends to minuteness." 

We talked of a person who had 
a very bad character. Po22. ^' Sir, 
he is a scoundrel." Bozz. ^ I hate 
a scoundrel" Pozz. " There you 
are wrong ; don't hate scoundrels. 
Scoundrels, sir, are useful ; there 
are many things we cannot do with- 
out scoundrels. I would not chuse 
to keep coinpany with scoundrels. 
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but lomething may be got from 
them." Bozz. " Are not scoundrels 
generally fools ?" Pozz. " No, sir, 
Ihey are not. A scoundrel must 
be a dever fellow ; he must know 
many things of which a fool is igno- 
rant .Any man may be a fool. I 
think a good book might be* made 
oat of scoundrels. I would have a 
Biografihia Flagitiosa^ the lives of 
endnerU scoundrels^ from the earli- 
est accounts to the present day." I 
mentioned hanging ; I thought it a 
very aokward situation. Pozz. 
^ Noy air, hanging is not an auk- 
ward situation ; it is proper, sir, 
that a man whose actions tend to- 
wards flagitious obliquity, should ap- 
pear perpendicular at last." I told 
him that I had lately been in com- 
pany with some gentlemen, every 
one of whom could recollect some 
friend or other who had been hang- 
ed. Pozz. « Yes, sir, that is the 
eaaest way. VVe know those who 
have been hanged ; we can recollect 
that ; but we cannot number those 
who deserve it ; it would not be de- 
corous, sir, in a mixed company. 
No, sir, that is one of the few things 
which we are compelled to think,'* 



For the Literary Magazine. 

OH THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
PRINTS. 

MUCH as every body is convers- 
ant with prints ; familarly and uni- 
versally as they are employed for 
adorning our apartments or our 
books; abounding as they do in 
every kind of habitation, from the 
palace to the alehouse, from the 
city-haU to the remotest hovel in the 
wilderness, (here are very few who 
knew more of the manner in which 
they are made than merely tliat the 
principal material is copper. This 
information, too, we chiefly owe to 
the term cofifierfilate. 

In reading, too, we are familiar 
with the diiiterent terms, engravings 
mezzotintOj etchings and aquatinta^ 
bat are generally quite ignorant of 



their several meanings. It will not, 
perhaps, be useless or unseasonable 
to give a short explanation of these 
terms, in a manner as plain and in- 
telligible as possible. 

There are three kinds of prints, 
engravings, etchings, and mezzo* 
tintos. The characteristic of the 
first is strength; of the second, 
freedom ; and of the third, softness. 
All these, however, may in some 
degree be found in each. 

From the shape of the engraver's 
tool, each stroke is an angular in- 
cision ; which must of course, if it 
be not very light, give the line 
strength and firmness. From such 
a line also, being a deliberate one, 
correctness may be expected ; but 
no great freedom : for it is a la- 
boured line, ploughed through the 
metal ; and must necessarily, in 
some degree, want ease. 

Unlimited freedom, on the other 
hand, is the characteristic of etch* 
ing. The needle, gliding along the 
surface of the copper, meets no re- 
sistance ; and easily takes any turn 
the hand pleases to give it Etch- 
ing indeed is mere drawing, and 
may be practised with the same fa- 
cility. But as aquafortis bites in 
an equable manner, it cannot give 
the lines that strength which they 
receive from a pointed graver cut- 
ting the copper. Besides, it is dif- 
ficult to prevent its biting the plate 
all over alike. The distant fiarts 
indeed may easily be covered with 
wax, or varnish, and the general 
effect of tlie kee/iing preserved; 
but to give each smaller part its 
proper relief, and to harmonize the 
whole, requires so many different 
degrees of strength, such easy 
transitions from one to another, that 
aqua-fortis alone is not equal to iL 
Here, therefore, engraving, which 
by a stroke, deep or tender, at the 
artist's pleasure, can vary strength 
and faintness in any degree, has the 
advantage. 

Engraving, therefore, and etch- 
ing having their respective advan- 
tages and deficiencies, artists have 
endeavoured to unite their powers, 
and to correct the faults of each, by 
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joining thejreedom of the one, with 
the strength of the other. In many 
modern prints, the plate is first 
etched, and afterwards strength- 
ened, and finis! led by the graver. 
This, when ivell done, has a happy 
efTect. The flatness, which is the 
consequence of an equible strength 
of shade, is taken off; and the print 
gains new force l)y tlie relief given 
to those parts which hung^ in tlie 
painter's language, on the parts be- 
hind them. But great art is neces- 
sary in this business. Many a print, 
which wanted only tk/cw touches, re- 
^ ceives afterwards so vianyy as to be 
come laboin*ed,heavy, and disgusting. 

In eU/iing; we have the greatest 
variety of excellent prints. It is so 
much like dramng'^ that we have 
the very works themselves of the 
inost celebrated masters : many of 
whom have left behind them prints 
of this kind ; which, however slight 
and incorrect, will always have 
something masterly^ and of course 
beatinful in them. 

In the muscldng of human figures, 
of any considerable size, mgrcrving 
has undoubtedly the advantage of 
etching. The soft and delicate 
transitions from light to shade, which 
are there required, cannot be so well 
expressed by the needle ; and, in 
general, large prints require a 
strength which etching cannot give, 
and are therefore fit subjects for 
cngrcnnng. 

Etchings on the other hand, is 
more particularly adapted to 
sketches, and slight designs : which, 
if executed by the graver, would en- 
tirely lose their freedom ; and with 
it their beauty. Landscape too, in 
general, requires etching. The 
foliage of trees, ruins, sky, and 
indeed every part of landscape, 
requires the utmost freedom. In 
finishing an etched landscipe, with 
the tool^ as it is called, too much care 
caimot be taken to prevent heavi- 
ness. In general there is great ni- 
cety of touching on an etched plate ; 
but in landscape the business is pe- 
culiarly delicate. The foregrounds, 
and the boles of such trees as are 
placed upon them, may require a 



few strong touches ; and here and. 
there a few harmonizing strokes will 
add to the effect : but if the engrav- 
er venture much further, he has 
good luck if he do no mischie£ 

An engraved plate, unless it be 
cut very slightly, will cast off seven 
or eight hundred good impressions ; 
yet this depends, in some degree, oa 
the hardness of the copper. An etch^ 
ed plate will not give above two 
hundred ; unless it be eaten very 
deep, and then it may perhaps give 
three hundred. After.that, the jMate 
must be retouched, or the impres- 
sions will be faint 

An excellent mode of etching on 
A 9q/i ground has b^n lately 
brought into use, and approaches 
still nearer to drawing than the 
common mode. On a thin paper, 
somewhat larger than the plate, yon 
trace a correct outline of the draw- 
ing you intend to etch. You then 
fold the pafjer, thus traced, over the 
plate ; and laying the original draw* 
ing before you, finish the outline on 
the traced one with a black lead pen- 
cil. Every stroke of the pencil on one 
side licks up the soft ground on tlie 
other. So that when you finish your 
drawing with black-lead, and take 
the pa|)er off the plate, you find a 
complete and very beautiful draw- 
ing on the reverse of the paper, and 
the etching likewise as complete on 
the copper. You then proceed to 
bite it with aqua-fortis, m the com- 
mon mode of etching : only as your 
ground is softer, the aqua-fortis must 
be weaker. 

Besides these methods of engrav- 
ing on cofifier^ we have prints en- 
graven on pewter and on wood. 
The pewter plate gives a coarse- 
ness and dirtiness to the print which 
is often disagreeable. But engrav- 
ing on wood is capable of great 
beauty. 

Mezzotinto is very different from 
either engrorving or etching. In 
these you cut out the shades on a 
smooth plate. In mezzotinto the 
plate is covered with a rough ground, 
and you scrape the lights. The 
plate would otherwise give an im- 
pression entirely black. 
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Since the time of its invention by 
prince Ru/iert^ as is commonly sup- 
posed, the art of scraping mezzO" 
iinto9 is mach more improved than 
either of its sister arts. Some of 
the earliest etchinga are perhaps 
the best ; and engraving', since the 
times of Goltziua and Midler^ has 
not^ perhaps, made any great ad- 
vances. But mezzoCitUOy compared 
with its original state, is now almost 
a new art. Some of the modern 
pieces of workmanship by the best 
mezzotinto scrapers as much exceed 
the works of JVhUe and Smithy as 
those roasters did Becket and ^*- 
mona. They have, we must own, 
better originals to copy. Kneller^a 
portraits are very paltry, compared 
with those of modem artists, and 
are scarce susceptible of any effects 
of light and shade. As to prince 
Rufierl'a works, tliose that pass for 
his are executed in the same black, 
harsh, disagreeable manner, which 
appears so strong in the masters 
who succeeded him. The invention, 
however, was noble ; and the early 
masters have the credit of it : but 
the truth is, the ingenious mechanic 
has been called to the painter's aid, 
and has invented a manner of iay» 
ijig grottfidy wholly unknown Ui the 
earlier masters ; and in tnezzotinto 
the ground is a capital considera* 
tion. 

The characteristic of mezzotinto 
is aoftnessj which adapts it chiefly to 
portrait, or history, with a few 
figures, and these not too small. No- 
thing, except paint, can more 
naturally express flesh, or the 
flowing of hair or the folds of 
drapery, or the catching lights of 
armour. In engraving and etching 
our prejudices must contend with 
cross lines, which exist on no natu- 
ral bodies: but mezzotinto gives 
us the strongest representation of 
the real surface. If, however, the 
figures are to be crowded, it wants 
strength to detach the several parts 
with a proper relief, and if they are 
very 8mall,it wants precision, which 
can only be given by an outline ; or, 
as in painting, by a different tint. 
In roinature works also, the uneven- 
ness of the ground will occasion bad 



drawing, and an awkwardness, in 
the extremities especially. Some 
inferior artists have endeavoured to 
remedy this, by terminating their 
figures with an engraved or etched 
line ; but the exijeriment has failed. 
The strength of the line, and the 
softness of the ground, accord ill to- 
gether. I speak not here of that judi- 
cious mixture of etching and mezzo- 
tintOy formerly used by Wlnte ; and 
which the best mezzotinto scrapers 
at present use, to give a strength to 
particular parts ; I speak only of a 
harsh and injudicious lineal termina- 
tion. 

Mezzotinto excels each of the 
other species of prints, in its capaci- 
ty of receiving the most beautiful ef- 
fects of light and shade : as it can 
the most happily unite them, by 
blending them insensibly together. 
Of this Rembrandt seems to have 
been aware. He had probably seen 
some of the first mezzotintos ; and 
admiring the effect, endeavoured to 
produce it in etching, by a variety of 
intersecting scratches. 

We cannot get more than a hun- 
dred good impressions from a mez- 
zotinto plate. The rubbing of the 
hand soon wears it smooth : and yet 
by constantly repairing it, it may 
give four or five hundred, with 
tolerable strength. The first im- 
pressions are not always the best. 
They are too black and harsh. The 
best is from the fortieth to the sixti- 
eth. The harsh edges will then be 
softened down, and yet there will be 
spirit and strength enough left 

The dry necdlcy as it is called, is a 
manner between etching and engrav- 
ing. It is performed by cutting the 
copper with a steel point, held like a 
pencil ; and differs from etching only 
in the force with which you work. 
This method is used by all engra- 
vers in their skies, and other tender 
parts ; and some of them extend 
It still further. 

Within fifteen or twenty years, a 
new mode of etching has come 
much into use, called aguatinta. 
It is 'so far similar to the common 
mode of etching, that the shadows 
are bitten into copjier by aqua-for- 
tis, from which the lights are de- 
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fended by a prepared granulated 
ground. Through the minute in- 
terstices of this ground the aqua- 
fortis is admitted, and forms a kind 
of wash. In the composition of this 
granulation J the Ri-eat secret of the 
art consists ; and diffprent artists 
have their different modes of pre- 
paring their gromul. Some also 
strengthen the aquatinta wash by 
the use of the needle, as in common 
etching, which, in landscape espe- 
cially, has a good efTeet. The secret 
of the art, however, does not en- 
tirely consist in preparing and lay. 
ing on the ground. Much experi- 
ence is necessary in the manage- 
ment of it 

The great advantage of this mode 
of etching is, that it comes nearer 
to drawing than any other species 
of working on copper : the shades 
arc thrown in by a wash, as if with 
a brush. It is also, when perfectly 
understood, favourable to dispatch. 
In general, indeed, it seems l>etter 
adapted to a rougli sketch than a 
finished work ; yet in skilful hands, 
when aided by the needle or graver, 
it may be carried to a great height 
of elegant finishing. 

On the other hand, the great 
disadvantage of this mode of etching 
arises from the difficulty of making 
the shades graduate softly into the 
lights. When the artist has made 
too harsh an edge, and wishes to 
burnish it off, there is often a mid- 
dle tint below it ; in burnishing off 
the one, he distui-bs the other ; and 
instead of leaving a soft graduating 
edge, he introduces in its room an 
edging of light. 

Aquatinta was first introduced in- 
to England, though but little known, 
about forty or fifty years ago, by a 
Frenchman of the name of La 
Prince. It has since been improv- 
ed by several artists. Sanby used 
it very happily in several of his 
prints ; Jukes, also, and Malton 
have done some good things in this 
way ; but Alkcu carried it to the 
highest degree of perfection, and 
had some secret in preparing and 
managing his ground, which gives 
his prints a very sui>erior effect. 



For. the Literary Magazine^- 

PRESENT STATE OF FIVE AETS 
IN ENGLAND, AT THE CLOSR 
OF 1805. 

Mli^SRS. Boydell's Shakespeare, 
Bowyer's History, Macklin's Poets, 
and some other great works, being 
completed without any similar esu- 
blishments in their room, and the cod* 
vulsions of Europe having afibrded 
so many facilities to such as pur- 
chase ancient and foreign pictures it& 
preference to those of living artists, 
presents but a dreary prospect to 
the English professors of either 
painting or engraving. Thougli it 
must be admitted, that in some in- 
stances home-made productioos 
were not worthy of the subjects se- 
lected from the poet, or the prices 
paid by the employer, yet it mast 
also be admitted, that among a few 
genuifie specimens of fine art, which 
have been consigned from abroad, 
there have been many inferior and 
damaged pictui^es, and many fabri- 
cated copies, smoked into antiquity, 
and sold at treble the prices, for 
which superior pictures from Eng- 
glish painters might have been par- 
chased. 

To counteract these alarming cir« 
cumstances, the British Institution, 
now established at what was lately 
the Shakespeare Gallery, in Pall- 
mall, embraces a number of objects 
that promise essential benefit to the 
English school. 

The plan is as follows. 

1. The object of the establishment 
is to facilitate by a public exhibition 
the sale of the productions of British 
artists, to encourage the talents of 
young artists, by premiums, and by 
the anunal application of such funds 
as may be obtained for that purpose ; 
to endeavour to form a great and 
public gallery of the works of British 
artists, together with a few select 
specimens of the great schools. 

2. The exhibition and the gallery 
to be exclusively confined to the 
productions of artists of, or resident 
in tlie united kingdom. 

5. Historical pictures and land- 
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scapes to be the preferable subjects 
of premiums and of purchases for 
the gallery ; but other ^orks of the 
above-mentioned artists to be ad- 
missible, if deemed worthy. 

4. A preference to be given to 
such pictures as have been exhibit* 
ed at the Royal Academy. 

5. The funds to be derived from 
benefactions, from annual subscrip- 
tions, from small fees on reception 
of the pictures, and commissions on 
the sale of them. 

6. The members of the establish' 
xnent to be admitted in seven different 
classes. 1. Benefactors of one hun* 
dred guineas or more in one sum. 
2. Benefactors of fifty guineas in 
one sum. 3. Annual subscribers of 
five guineas or more. 4. Benefac- 
tors of thirty guineas in one sum. 
5. Annual subscribers of three gui- 
neas. 6. Benefactors of ten guineas 
in one sum. 7. Annual subscribers 
of one guinea a year. These rules 
are followed by several others, rela- 
tive to the admission of subscribers. 
Sec. ; and it is stated that benefactors 
of one hundred guineas or upwards 
shall have the f^ame privileges as 
the others in perpetuity, and be the 
hereditary patrons of the establish- 
ment ; and out of that body the pre- 
sident and treasurer is to be annually 
elected ; the whole to be under the 
government of a committee consist- 
ing of fifteen directors. It is further 
stated, that the reception-fees on 
pictures exhibited, shall be in pro- 
portion to the size of the picture, and 
not to its intrinsic value ; and that 
the commission on the sale is to be one 
stiilling in the pound ; and that the 
rooms are to be shut up during the 
time of the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 

Several first rate artists, among 
whom, are sir Wm. Beechey and 
Mr. Wcstall, are preparing pictures 
for this institution ; and Mr. Ward, 
by the advice of the marquis of Staf- 
ford, who gave him fifty guineas for 
the original sketch, exhibits the pic- 
ture of The Lyhoya Serfient seizing 
its prey ; the size of which is up- 
wards of twelve feet by nine. The 
same artist has lately painted for 
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lord Somerville two landscapes, com* 
prising very picturesque views, tak* 
en from part of his lordship's estate 
in Somersetshire ; also, two dogs and 
a puppy, of the Dalmatian breed, 
the property of captain Basset ; this is 
painted in the manner of Hondius, 
and is a most spirited performance. 
From seeing a very capital picture 
of a white horse by Vandyke, in the 
royal collection, Mr. Ward has been 
induced to paint in imitation of the 
manner a portrait ofMonisj his ma- 
jesty's favourite Hanoverian char- 
ger; and it is a very correct and 
spirited production. Mr. Ward is 
now engaged in painting several pic* 
tures for the duke of Bedford, sit 
Watkin Williams Wynne, 8cc. He 
occasionally engraves, and is now 
engaged in a mezzotinto of the pre- 
sent bishop of Gloucester, n^om 
Lawrence, which promises to be a 
very superior print 

For his Italian views, Mr. Free- 
bairne has been long pre-eminent : 
the poetic taste with which they afe 
conceived ; the appropriate charac- 
ter with which they are delineated ; 
and the classic purity with which 
they are coloured, entitles them to 
a high rank with all men of taste. 
His right to this character is display •• 
ed in some pictures now in his paint- 
ing-room. One of them is a view of 
the Bay of Naples, with the promon-* 
tory of Pausillipo, in which was situ- 
ated Virgil's academy ; the Port of 
Civita Vecchia ; the Vale of Terape, 
and a scene in the environs of Delphi. 
To show that he can give to English 
scenery its appropriate graces, he 
has painted some English views ; a 
view on the Thames near Mario w, 
which he has lately completed, is 
in an admirable style ; it is a morn- 
ing scene, with the boats, barges, 
and craft goinp off; the water paint- 
ed in a beautiful transparent man- 
ner, with English barges, English 
boats, and English figures. 

Nollekins, whose taste and talents 
as a sculptor are so well known, 
whose female figures have been re- 
marked for elegance and grace, has 
just finished two statues of Venus, as 
large as life, and extremely beauti- 
4 
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fill. In one of them) she U repre* 
seated a$ patting on her sandal ; in 
the other, adjtisting her hair. He 
has also finished a new bnst of Mr. 
Fox. Of the old bust, it is a re<* 
markable cMcumstance, and exhi- 
bits a singular proof of the populari- 
ty of the ori^nal, as well as of the 
merit of the sculptor, that Nollekins 
has carved in stone fifteen, at one 
hundred guineas each, for the fol- 
lowing distinguished personages. 
The late empress of Russia, the 
prince of Wales, the duke of Nor- 
K>lk, duke of Northumberland, du- 
chess of De\'onshire, lord Moi- 
ra, lord Townshend, lord Holland, 
duke of Bedford, lord William Rus- 
sel, Mr. Byng, Mr. Baker, the East 
India company, sir Francis Burdett, 
h>rd St. Vincent, Mr. Long, Sec, &C« 
He has in hand a monumental sta- 
tue of the late Mr. Townley, the 
proprietor of the capital collection 
of statues, which are to be removed 
to the British Museum. The above is 
to be erected in the chancel of the 
church at Burnley, Lancashire, 
which was built by some of Mr. Town- 
ley's £Eimily. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH AFRI- 
CAN GOLONt AT BULAM. 

MUCH as all must wish the 
abolition of slavery and the promo^ 
tion of a commendable intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Africa, the 
colonizing scheme possesses more of 
romantic virtue than of true wisdom. 
The object to be accomplished seems 
too vast for the means employed, and 
the good to be efiected lies at a re-' 
mote distance. We may hope that, 
in time, Africa will be civilized ; but 
the occupation by Europeans of a 
few inconsiderable islands, oo a 
small part of its western coast, does 
not promise to make any extensive 
impression on the sentiments and 
manners of its inhabitants. In re- 
ply, however, it might be said that 
every thing must hare a beginning ; 



and that Africa can only be civtlized 
by bringing her in contact with more 
enlightened nations, and by esta<« 
blishing a communication between 
her and the christian world, on 
principles at least not abhorrent to 
Christianity. Such were the views 
of the projectors of the Bulam eiqie* 
dition. 

In the year 1791, Mr. Beaver, be- 
ing then a lieutenant of the ro^al 
navy, out of employ, and preferring 
an active life to lounging aboat the 
capital, formed several schemes 
which were not executed, and at 
last engaged with a few gentlemen 
In attempting a settlement on the 
nninhabited island of Bulam, near 
the mouth of the Grande. Having 
advertised their plan, many subscri* 
bers were soon obtained; and on 
April 13, 1792, little more than 
three months after the commence- 
ment of the pr<ject, tv>o hundred and 
^rventy-Jive colonists, including 
men, women, and children, left Eng- 
land, in three vessels, the Calypsoy 
Hankey, and Beggar's Benisoni for 
the place of their destination. 

With such haste and inexperience 
was this affair concerted, that they 
illegally proceeded to form a consti- 
tution for the future regulation c^the 
colony, without the approbation of 
government The motives, indeed, 
were highly creditable to the gentle- 
men concerned, and, if their mea- 
sures were irregular, they could not 
be attributed to sedition : for their 
sole objects were to purchase land in 
Africa from those who claimed a 
right to the soil, and not to take for*' 
cible possession of it ; to try whether 
it could not be cultivated by feee na- 
tives, to induce the degraded Afri- 
cans to labour and industry, and to 
ameliorate their condition by the 
introduction of religion and letters. 

It will easily be supposed that a 
number of colonists, who were hasti<* 
ly obtained from all quarters by 
means of public advertisements, did 
not all enter into these sublime 
views ; and that the majority of them 
did not weigh the nature of the un- 
dertaking, but engaged in it with the 
hope of exchanging their present ill» 
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:^>r lOfne happy region beyond the 
AUantic Scarcely, howeveri were 
they embarked when discontents 
arose ; and Mr. Beaver perceived 
that he had collected individuals 
whose character and conduct did 
liot augur success. 

Soon after they sailed, the Calypso 
parted company ; and though the 
vessels were appointed to rendez- 
vous at Teneriffe, previously to their 
proceeding for Bulam, the Calypso, 
which first arrived at the former 
Island, did not wait for its compift- 
Dions, but made all haste to reach the 
latter ; and its crew having impru- 
dently taken forcible possession of it, 
they were attacked by the Africans, 
and several of them were slain and 
made prisoners. 

When Mr. Beaver arrived, after 
an interesting vovage in the Hankey, 
he found the nrst detachment of 
settlers dispirited by this melanclioly 
circumstance, and the majority of 
the adventurers soon resolved on 
abandoning the colony, in the Ca- 
lypsa He prevailed, however, on 
a part to persevere in their original 
intention ; and having made a pur- 
chase of the island of Bulama, so it 
is called in Africa, from the neigh* 
fxHiring kings, he took possession of 
it on July 19, 1792, with only 86 colo- 
nists, besides 4 seamen and a boy, 
who had unanimously voted him their 
president 

In a journal written on the island, 
from the sailing of the Calypso to its 
linal evacuation on November 29, 
1793, Mr. B. presents an afflicting 
account of their hardships and gra- 
dual mortality. Of the 27^ persons 
who sailed from England, in order 
to settle on the island, there remain- 
ed to him, after eleven months were 
elapsed, only three white and two 
black men, with two boys ; who, to- 
gether with three sailors, made the 
whole strength of the colony ! His 
own exertions were so severe and 
unremitting, that it is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of them with- 
out transcribing alrtiost all his jour- 
naL 

Whetl he saw the settlers almost 
daily falling sacrifices to the unheal- 



thiness of the climate, ahd to des- 
pondency of mind, it is surprising 
that his own firmness remained un- 
shaken ; and that he himself should 
have survived several attacks of fe- 
ver with which he was afHicted. 
Ou the day following his recovery 
fh>m a severe illness he recoil tho 
following particulars : 

Between seven and eight in th<s 
evening I could no longer articulate ; 
but was seized with a rattling in my 
throat, wich I conceived to be a 
symptom of my no very distant dis- 
solution. I was still sensible ; and, 
indeed, for an hour after this rattling 
first seized me. It was now that I 
heard every one say that it was all 
over ; and that captain Cox, sitting; 
by the sky-light almost immediately 
over me, said that to-morrow he 
should have orders to get ready to 
sail for England. This, now that I am 
better, Mr. Munden and Mr. Aber- 
deen, the only two members of the 
coinmittee, have confirmed ; as they 
had made up their minds to give 
such orders the moment that I was 
dead; for neither of them, would 
take charge of the colony, and in- 
deed, if they would, nobody would 
have staid when I was gone. 

I can with truth aver, that if in 
these moments I had the least wish 
to live, it was to preserve this colony. 
Death, if thou never comest clothed 
in greater terrors, I shall never be 
afraid to meet thee ; for the hap- 
piest moments of my existence were 
those, when 1 expected to cease to be. 
May my future life be such as to ena- 
ble me always to meet thee thus ! 

About nine, I fell into a dose ; and 
did not awake until late next morn- 
ing, the 16th, when I was out of 
danger ; and am this day well enough 
to sit up a little. 

Afterwards, on December 15, 
1792, on his recovering from a sub- 
sequent fever, his memorandums 
are: 

Continue to get better. A fine 
breeze from the N. E. Peter and 
my man continue at work, but 
what is their work to what we 
have to do ? It is like a drop of wa- 
ter compared with tlie ocean. Peier 
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is weak with a slight flux, and 
Wastoo is not very strong. Diedi 
and was buried, Joseph Riches. 
Myself well enough to walk about a 
little ; the N. £. wind continued to 
blow fresh all day, the therm, in the 
morning was 72, and has not risen 
higher than 71 \ in short, it has been 
tlie coolest and pleasantest day that 
I have yet experienced on the island. 
Its bracing coolness has almost cured 
roe, who have been from day-li^ht 
till dark exposed to it, while our m- 
^olent sick have been pent up all 
day in their stinking eating house> 
which has scarcely b^n cleaned 
since they came on shore, rather 
than exert themselves so much as to 
go into this renovating air. In the 
evening, when we leave off work, 
Peter goes on board the cutter ; and 
my man and myself remain to de- 
fend the block-house \ 'tis well we 
are not attacked. Since the depar- 
ture of the Hankey, I have had no 
one to speak to, no conversatimt. I 
do not think it safe to show lights, 
and therefore cannot read in the 
evening ; indeed, my head at pre- 
sent could not bear it ; so that, after 
we leave off work, I sit about two 
hours alone in tlie dark, in sullen de- 
liberation on what we are to do on 
the morrow, and then go to bed. 
How different this, from the life I 
have bt'cn accustomed to I 

Since the first of tliib month, of 19 
men, 4 women, and 5 children, we 
have burird 9 men, 3 women, and 1 
child, which is, except one, half of 
the whole colony. It is melancholy 
no doubt, but niany have absolutely 
died through fear. More courage, 
and greater exertions, I firmly be- 
lieve, would have saved many of 
them ; but a lowness of spirits, a 
general despondency, seems to pos- 
sess every body. When taken ill, 
they lie down and say that they know 
they shall die ; and, what is very re- 
markable, I have never yet known 
one recover after having, in such a 
manner, given himself up. 

To relieve the colonists in their 
severe labour, and to supply the de- 
ficiencies occasioned by the ravages 



of mortality, Mr. B. hired Grume^ 
tas, or native African servants : who 
were very useful in burning the 
wood, in clearing and inclosing' the 
ground intended to be planted,. and 
in erecting the block-house, which 
was intended as the citadel, or p^aoe 
of shelter and defence. At last, 
however, the number of settlers be- 
ing reduced to six, of whom three 
were ill and one was lame, he was 
obliged to yield to their determina- 
tion to quit the island; after the 
block-house had been constructed, 
and nearly 15 acres of ground were 
cleared and inclosed. 

J must confess, says he, that in go- 
ing out of the harbour I feel a great 
reluctance at being obliged to aban- 
don a spot which I have certainly 
very much improved ; and to see all 
my exertions, my cares, and anxie- 
ties for the success of this in&nt co- 
lony entirely thrpwn away. But, at 
the same time, I do feel an honest 
consciousness that every thing that 
could be reasonably expected from 
me has been done, to secure, though 
without success, its establishment 

As Mr. Beaver seems to have 
been the very soul of this expedition, 
we shall give a full length view of 
this indefatigable colonist ; it will 
teach us how much it is possible for 
a Tpan to do for himself and others. 
This enterprising man is, in many 
respects, a second or new Hobinsoa 
Crusoe, and his adventures are more 
instructive and little less amusing 
than those of De Foe's hera 

Though I am not an advocate 
for Rousseau's mode of educating his 
JBmilius, yet I cannot help thinking 
that the more practical knowledge 
one can acquire, the better ; it 
makes a man acquainted with his 
own resources, and a less dependent 
being. I therefore, so far as relates 
to myself only, consider my time oi\ 
the island ot Bulama, independent 
of the motives which led me to, or 
kept me there, instead of being 
thrown away, as the best spent pe- 
riod of my life ; for I was so com- 
pletely thrown upon myself, as to 
be obliged to rdy more upon my 
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own individual resoarccs and ex- 
ertioDs, than I otherwise, probably, 
ever should have done. 

For one year of that time I had 
not an individnal to converse with ; 
and lived almost as much the life of 
a hermit, as if there had not been 
another human being on the island. 
It is true that I set every body to 
work, and directed them what to do, 
tut there oar intercourse ceased: 
their work done, the Gnimetas re- 
tired to their houses, the settlers to 
their rooms, except at the latter 
part of my stay on the island, when, 
m order to keep up for Mr. Hood, 
the only surviving subscriber, some 
degree of respect, which he ap- 
peared to me to be fast losing, I al- 
ways bad him to dinner with me, 
which occupied the hour between 
ppe and twa 

Besides, during the seventeen 
months that I remained on the 
island, I had occa^on, and indeed 
was obliged, to practise more occu- 
pations and professions, though I 
never before bad a tool of any kind 
in my hand, than would otherwise 
have ever been the case, in the 
whole course of my life. To wit : 

1st. Carpenter. — ^In all its 
branches, from that of making a 
broom-stick to that of building a 
house* 

2d. Joiner. — In such works as 
making chairs, tables, stools, shelves, 
and cupboards, &c. 

3d. Sawyer. — ^Which I found the 
most difficult of the whole. 

4th. Brick-maker. 

5th. Tanner.— When I left the 
island I had just finished tanning a 
number of goat skins, for the bottoms 
of a set of chairs. 

6th. Thatcher. 

7th. Chandler. — ^I made candles, 
both dips and moulds. 

8th. Rope-maker.— I was obliged 
to make a great deal of rope before 
I could leave the island with the 
cutter. 

9th. Sail-maker. 

10th. Caulker. 

11th. Plasterer. 

12th. Carcase butcher. — ^It more 
than once fell to my lot to skin and 



cut up a bullock, which had been 
killed for the colonists. 

Among those which are dignified 
by the name of prc^ssions, may be 
reckoned, 

1st. Engineer. — ^If the fixing upon 
the ground, and tracing the line of a 
square fort, with a bastion at each 
angle, will confer it. 

2d. Architect. — Insomuch as the 
drawing the plan« elevation, and 
section of the block-house, ere it 
was commenced, can entitle me to it 

3d. Surveyor. 

4th. Apothecary. — ^With this dif- 
ference, in practice, that I never 
made a bill. 

Indeed that practice was confined 
to one disease only, fever. To each 
man that came to me with it, I gave 
four grains of tartar emetic, or fif- 
teen of ipecacuanha, which having 
operated, he had as much bark in 
port wine as he could swallow, 
while the fit was not on him : to 
women and children the dose was 
less, in proportion to their strength 
and constitution. This must be un- 
derstood as being done after the 
surgeon had left us only, and this 
was the utmost extent of my sins in 
this profession. 

I might greatly increase both lists 
were it necessary. Some of the 
employments were not, certainly, 
very dignified ; however, to make 
amends, I was honoured with very 
fine, nay magnificent, titles. Tlrc 
Portuguese always called me gover- 
nor ; the Bijugas, capitano ; but all 
the other nations, king (rey). If, 
therefore, I felt humbled, by the 
low employment of stripping a bul- 
lock of its hide, I might the next 
hour not only recover my impor- 
tance, but feel more exalted thau 
I had before felt humbled, by being 
accosted with the title of rey. And 
again, if the dtle of king should turn 
my head with vanity and pride, I 
might the next day be brought to a 
more just estimation of my conse- 
quence by being obliged to cook for 
the colonists. 

Long as is this catalogue of trades 
and professions, which Mr. B. fol- 
lowed during his residence on the 
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kland of Bulam, it is not complete. 
He should have added that of cler^ 
gyman; for, whenever his health 
would permit) he read prayers to 
the colony on Sundays. 

Among the causes of the fiJlure of 
the expedition, Mr. Beaver enume« 
rates, as the princtpcd, the carrying 
men of the most innimous character 
and vicious habits ; the arriving on 
the coast of Africa in the rainy 
season ; and the omitting to carry 
out the frame and materials of a 
house or houses, sufficient to secure 
the whole colony on their arrival 
from the rains and from the sun. 
The secondary causes were the act 
of hostility of the natives on the 
crew of the Calypso, the ravages of 
the fever, and the general despon- 
dency. Yet, though a series of un- 
toward circumstances forced him to 
abandon the enterprize, he flatters 
himself that their labour was not 
uselessly employed, and that the time 
spent on the island was not alto- 
gether lost. He thinks that he suc- 
ceeded in eflPecting a favourable al- 
teration in the minds of the Afri- 
cans relative to the character isi the 
Europeans, and in particular of the 
English. He regards also the ma- 
terial points of inquiry as completely 
e^abltshed, viz., that tropical pro- 
ductions can be propagated on the 
island of Bulama and on the adja- 
cent shores ; that this can be per- 
formed by means of free natives ; 
and that, by cultivation and com- 
merce, civilization can be introduced 
among them. From being able to 
accomplish what they did effect, and 
considering the incompetency of 
their force to command respect, he 
infers that, had the expedition been 
planned with more wisdom, and 
executed with more energy, his con- 
clusions would have been substan- 
tiated by important facts. 

The island of Bulama is about se- 
ven leagues in length, its breadth 
various, from five to two leagues ; 
the land rises gradually, generally 
speaking, from the shore, to the 
moderate height oi about 50 feet 
above the level of the sea, and ap- 
pears to be covered with wood| 



thoD gh there are some natural savan* 
nahs in it, and some places cleared 
by its former inhabitants, or late Bi- 
juga lords ; the soil is evenr wb^re 
rich and prolific, and aflnrds amfte 
pasturage to innumerable elephants, 
buf&loes, deer, and other wild ani« 
mats which graze on its surface ; 
the sea, which abounds with exceU 
lent fish of various kinds ; in short, 
here reigns abundance of every thinf^ 
requisite to the comforts of savage 
Me. 

Its general appearance is that of 
the most luxuriant vegetation. It 
seems to have been produced in one 
of nature's happiest moods. 

As to the territory comprized 
between Cape Roxo and Ghinala, 
an extent of about 180 miles, in 
the whole world, one cannot be found 
more rich and fertile. The animals, 
as well as vegetables, are of various 
kinds ; among the former are ele* 
phants, and on these huge yet 
peaceable animals several attacks 
were made by the cdony : but Mr. 
B. was so much affected by the cries 
of two which they succeeded in kill- 
ing, that he resolved never more 
to annoy them. Among the vegeta- 
bles which were cultivated, rice, 
yams, manioc, Indian corn or maize, 
ground nuts, plantains, bananas, 
pumpkins, water melons, oranges, 
limes, pine apples, papaws. Sec, See. 
are the chief; and of those which 
are wild, the sugar cane, cotton 
shrub, and indigo plant seem the 
most valuable : besides which, ther# 
are trees of almost every size and 
texture. 

Mr. B. insists upon the following 
principles as those by which a co- 
lony on the coast of Western Africa 
ought to be established : 

First, that no land be ever taken 
from the natives by force ; and that 
we do not ever make a settlement 
without their consent We should 
n*en re-purchase the land already 
boug^ht, rather than our right to it 
be disputed. 

The second is, that no person can 
be employed as a slave in any of our 
settlements, nor on board any ship 
or vessel belonging to the colonists^ 
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At the same time that the employ- 
ment of slaves is prohibited to the 
European colonists, these must also 
be fbrbiddea to interfere in the 
smallest degree whatever with the 
employment of them by the native 
kings or chiefs, in their own towns or 
territories. Nothing must be done 
against their independence. The 
atx)lition of that execrable trade 
must be kit to the gradual, but sure, 
operadoQ oi reason, and example. 
Should we endeavour to prevent the 
native chiefe from selling slaves, so 
sudden, and so violent, a check to 
one of their immemorial customs, 
the reason, the policy, or the justice 
<^ which it is impossible for them 
at first to comprehend, would ill dis* 
pose them towards us, and make 
them either treacherous friends or 
open enemies to the success of our 
undertaking ; at the same time that 
not one slave less would be annually 
sold, notwithstanding our ilUadvised 
and absurd attempts to prevent it ; 
and by such means the slave trade 
never will be abolished. Whereas 
if these people are left to themselves, 
and to the operation of reason and 
example, without the smallest shock 
to anv of their customs or prejudi- 
ces, I question very much if a slave 
will ever be seen in any native town 
of the colony at the expiration of 
fifteen or twenty years. But if a 
misguided zeal for the abolition of 
slavery be manifested, it will tend 
so prolong its continuance, and the 
colony never can, and never will 
flourish. The absurdity of very 
well meaning persons, in thinking 
that they can overcome vices, cus* 
toms, or prejudices, immemorially 
rooted in an unenlightened people, 
by shocking, instead of gradually en- 
lightening their understandings, has 
done a great deal of mischief already. 
To begin by telling a native 
chie^ the instant you have got into 
his country, that of his six wives he 
must put away five, because it is a 
Sreat sin, and forbidden by the laws 
of God, to have more than one, will 
certainly astonish the chief, but will 
not induce him to part from his 
wives. 



As to the word sin, it is impossible 
that it can convey any idea to him ; 
it is not within the limits of possibili* 
ty for him to comprehend the idea 
which it is meant to convey ; and of 
the laws of God he will have as little 
knowledge. But he will know that 
it is the custom, and ever has been, 
in this country, for every man to 
keep as many wives as he can af- 
ford ; and that he is respected in 
proportion to the number of them 
which he maintains. Now, to insist 
upon his parting from the cause of 
his respect, without assigning any 
comprehensible reason for his so do« 
ing, betrays a more barbarous mind 
than the one intended to be enlight- 
ened. 

If, after this, the same person 
goes on, and tells the chief, that 
drunkenness is also a sin, and that 
he must give up drinking spirits ; in 
short, that he will not sell him any, 
nor sufier any to be sold to him for 
the future ; the chief, who has been 
accustomed to drink^pirits, and to see 
every one else do the same, when it 
was to be procured, will begin to 
think this European a little unrea- 
sonable, and will not be desirous of 
having him for a neighbour. But if the 
European goes on, and tells him 
that he must change his religion and 
become a christian, or else when 
he dies that he will be tormented 
for ever, this chief will protmbly in- 
quire what he means by, being a 
christian, that he may avoid this 
fate. When his European instructor 
goes on from one dogma to another, 
all alike unintelligible in the present 
intellectual state of the chief, the be- 
lief in which, he tells him, is essen- 
tial to his salvation : the latter, who 
thought him unreasonable at first, 
now thinks him outrageously so; . 
and that he is either a madman, a 
fool, or an impostor ; and to get rid 
of people professing such doctrines 
will be his constant endeavour. Ab- 
surd as such conduct must appear, !• 
have seen conduct towards a native 
chief yet more so ; and much mischief 
has already been done by the fana« 
tical zeal of some mi^^iided people. 
I could give instances, but they are 
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80 incredibly extravagant, that they 
would scarcely find credit among 
sober-minded people. If conduct 
like this be pursued in the intended 
colony, it will never succeed, and the 
condition of the natives will never 
be improved. 

For the JAterary Magazine. 

A NEW SPECIES OF HORW MUSIC. 

JOHN AUTHONY MARESCH 
was born in Bohemia, in 1719, and 
was early taught mnsic, especially 
to blow the French horn : at the 
same time he learned to play on the 
violoncello ; and indeed every pru- 
dent professor on a wind instrument 
ought likewise to be well versed on 
some string instrument, as many 
accidents may impair his mouth or 
his breath. In Berlin he was pa- 
tronized by count Bestuchef, whom^ 
in 1748, he attended to Petersburg. 
Here he had the honour of perform- 
ing on the French horn before the 
emprd^s Elizabeth, who was sur- 
prised and charmed with his ease in 
executing the most difficult pas- 
sages, as well as with the soft and 
agreeable tone he blew from his in- 
strument, which had never before 
been heard to such perfection in 
Russia. The empress engaged him 
immediately in her service, and he 
had apartments assigned him in the 
palace of marshal Narischkin, 
grand-master of the hunt, the thea- 
tre, and the chapels. 

Occupied in amending the discor- 
dant hunting horns, Maresch invent- 
ed the music which we are going to 
describe: an invention which will 
cause him to be remembered in the 
musical world, long after he is for- 
gotten as a French horn player. 

In 1751, marshal Narischkin or- 
dered Maresch to get all his hunting 
horns tuned regularly, whereas hi- 
therto they had been used just as 
they came from the coppersmith, 
which made a most disagreeable 
noise when blown on together, even 
to the least musical ear. 

This was done in D, F sharp, Ay 



D, and sixteen performers were ap^ 
pointed to quadruple this chord 
when necessary, and occasionally to 
sound a correct thirdi fifth, or oc- 
tave. 

The marshal, who was himself a 
judge of music, was desirous of hav- 
ing these horns accompany other in- 
struments, which at that time ap- 
peared very difficult, as the per- 
formers knew nothing of music, and 
each could only blow his single note 
on his own horn. Maresch set about 
this with spirit, and caused horns to 
be made for two complete octaves in- 
cluding the semi-tones, tuned ac^ 
cording to the temperature of the 
organ and other keyed instruments. 

He then had to teach a number of 
young men to count 1, 3 ; 1, 3, 3 ; 1, 
2, 3, 4 ; &C., uniformly, and accn* 
rately in time. When they were 
pertect in this, he wrote all the tones 
which were in the whole partitioa 
of the pieces to be played, each se- 
parately, and as these performers, 
being merely Russian peasants, were 
not acquainted with notes, he sped* 
fied all the rests by numerical fi- 
gures which they were to count till 
they came to a black spot, when they 
were to sound their horn, and con- 
tinue that sound precisely so long as 
was expressed by dififerent marks 
which they had to learn, though, as 
each horn could only produce one 
sound, lines were unnecessary. The 
key note, its name, and to which oc- 
tave it belonged, was written on each 
piece. 

In order to teach them to count 
the time correctly, he was obliged to 
make use of a bell : the clang of the . 
horns being so great as to shake the 
room, so much that no other kind of 
sound could be heard. 

The entire harmony required 
twelve French horns, two trum- 
pets, and two commbn post horns. 
The first four pieces were in D ; 
thus six French horns were in D, 
two in A, two in G, one in C sharp, 
and one in £, to supply the middle 
and lowest tone which are w^mting 
in the horns in D. 

Instead of kettle drums, two ma- 
chines were made in tht shaj^ of a 
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dram : in each wa$ a cylinder, which 
when turned round struck four bells, 
toned according to the two chords, 
D, F sharp, A, D, and A, C sharp, 
E,A. 

This music lasted about a year ; 
but it was subject to the htcoove* 
nience of procuring the performers 
from different houses, which could 
not be done at all tiroes. 

Maresch was therefore ordered by 
the marshal to teach the French 
bom to twelve of his own people, In 
order to have fio need of strangers ; 
and be was to enable them to per- 
form in concert within a twclvc- 
montlL This appeared next to im- 
possible, because on every other 
mrtrument the precise place can be 
pointed out, so as to make the tone 
required, but not so on the French 
horn and trumpet, so that whoever 
is not already versed in music, as a 
singer, a player on the harpsichord, 
bass, flute, or some such instrument, 
eaimot In many years become a good 
French horn player. This brought 
him to consider whether something 
might not be effected with their mo- 
notonous horns. Hence the first 
idea of the Russian horn music. 

His scholars had not the least 
knowledge of mumc, and could nei- 
ther read nor write ; but, as the 
Russians have naturally a good mu- 
sical ear, in a few months he taught 
them to execute with tolerable pre- 
cision an easy tria This music, ex- 
ecuted publicly, gave such satisfac- 
tion, that, in 1757, being performed 
at Moscow before the empress, she 
gave orders that Maresch mig^t 
take anv of the musicians from the 
imperiu chapel to complete his band. 
This now became an imperial band, 
and the empress ordered that any of 
the pcrSormen who chose, should be 
taught to play on various instru- 
ments at her expence. 

In 1773, this band performed an 
entire opera at Moscow, and in 1775, 
the opera of Akeste. In 1777, it 
had risen to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion as to execute with the same 
precision as anv other orchestra, 
though with much greater effect, the 
overtures of HenrylV, le Deserteury 
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la belle jirgemcy le Tableau par* 
lanty le Marchand de Sndme^ Ze* 
ndre et Azor^ &c. 

Fugues in four parts were likewise 
performed in a far superior manner 
than could be done on any organ, as 
the ^ow notes were all doubled. A 
difficulty still remained relative to 
tuning the horns, which was con- 
quer^ by fixing a brass cap with 
two screws at the end of each horn, 
so that, by shorteningor by lengthen- 
ing it, the true tone might be d>tain- 
ed. 

Maresch about this time was at- 
tached by apoplexy, which in 1789 
deprived him entirely of his speech, 
and of the use of his right arm ; 
which atuck he survived till 1794. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

A MOOIRN KNIGBT ERRANT. 

A LIEUTENANT in a French 
regiment, which had been reduced, 
was allowed a pension of two hun- 
dred livres (forty dollars) UU he 
could be replaced; which, with 
smother two hundred (forty more) 
as an ancient pupil of the royal mili- 
tary school, formed the whole of his 
Income. He was also decorated 
with the order of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, or of St Lazarus. 
He learned to limit his wants within 
his narrow means. Full of zeal, of 
spirit, and of resources, he was de- 
sirous of employing the interval of 
exemption mm service in exami- 
ning the armies of the principal 
powers of Europe : but with finan- 
ces so contractMl as his were, he 
would lutve found it difficult to fulfil 
that prefect, had he not been aided 
by a sort of philosophy which 
soared far above common ideas. 
He resolved to travel on foot, with 
a havresac on his back. He pro- 
ceeded in this way through the du- 
diy of Wirtemberg, and the elec- 
torate of Bavaria, and arrived at 
Vienna, where he introduced him- 
self to the French ambassador, bf 
whom he was civilly received, and 
5 
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invited to dine on a day fixed. The 
minister, informed of his mode of 
travelling, advised him to observe 
secrecy on that head, while he re- 
nded in the Austrian capital: but 
he gave his excellency to understand 
that he was not to be catechized, 
and he was allowed to follow his 
own ^acretion. When the appoint* 
ed day came, he appeared at the 
dinner of the ambassador, who, foil 
of attention, presented every deli- 
cacy to the officer, which was uni- 
formly' declined. " You have no 
appetite (said the minister), since 
yoU refose every thing that I ofier 
to you.'* ^ It is because I have 
finished my dinner (the other re- 
plied) ; soup and beet are all that I 
require. It I took any thing more, 
the ordinary dinners which my 
small means will allow me would 
become unpleasant, and my health 
would suffer by it. We diminish 
ourselves by increasing our wants, 
and we aggrandize ourselves by 
contracting them.'* The intelli- 
gence which he displayed induced 
an Austrian commainder to invite 
him to view the manoeuvres of the 
imperial troops, of which proposal 
he was glad to avail himself, since 
this was the principal object of his 
journey. 

After a sufficient stay at Vienna, 
in the course of whicli he made 
many observations on the formaU- 
lies of the court, and still more od 
the Austrian military tactics, he 
took his leave of the ambassador, 
who gave him letters to the French 
minister at Berlin. Several French- 
men of rank, who were quitting 
Vienna for the Prussian capital at 
the same dme with our chevalier, 
pressed him to accept of a place in 
their carriages t but bb resistance 
was not to be overcome. <^ I have 
made it a law to myself," replied 
he, thanking them, ** to travel on 
foot as long as my strength will hold 
out. In this mcde, objects are less 
liable to escape an attentive eye; 
and the art of judging well of them 
is only to be purchased with labour." 
The ambassador at Vienna luid 



given very flattering accounts of the 
young officer to the minister at Ber- 
lin, if we may judge from the agree- 
able reception which he experico- 
ced. 

The prince of Prussia, to whom 
the French minister had spoken of 
the original and interesting cha- 
racter of the lieutenant, was desir- 
ous of seeing him : but it was with 
great difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to be presented. The prince, 
however, loaded him with kindness, 
and offered to announce him to the 
king ; but he entreated him to sus- 
pend this last favour, it being less 
his desire to be made known to the 
hero, than to admire his trophies, 
his works, and his genius. The 
prince, in compliance with his in- 
treaty, only solicited for him the 
monarch's permission that he might 
attend the grand manoeuvres at 
Potzdam, which was obtained. On 
the d%y when the manoeuvres were 
to commence, he presented himself 
at Potzdam ; and the hussars who 
kept the ground permitted him to 
pass. He stood alone in the midst 
of the immense plain, when three 
superb chargers were brought to 
him from the prince royal, with the 
desire that he should mount that 
which pleased him best He begged 
to decline the offer : but the equer- 
ry observed to him that he could 
not without a horse get out of the 
way of the troops during their ma- 
noeuvres, that the kiog*s orders 
were express that no pedestrian 
should be admitted, and that he 
must mount or quit his station. 
The chevalier replied, that, since 
matters were so, he would retire 
whenever it was proper. The 
prince, informed of the determina* 
tion of the chevalier, imparted it to 
the king, who ordered that the 
troops should regard the French 
officer as an obstacle in their vray, 
and consequently avoid him when- 
ever they passed over the ground 
on which he stood. 

Never had the chevalier seen 
troops so brilliant, nor so admirably 
disciplined. Intelligence seemed tp 
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pervade the ranks of the veteran 
Oands which Frederic had conducted 
to glory. It appeared as if the roy- 
al hero ielt pride in cSxhibitine their 
admirable evolutions to the French 
observer. Those of the cavalry 
above all excited his astonishment ; 
the columns, advancing in full gal- 
lop with incredible speed, were able 
to make an opening when they ap- 
proached him, as if he had been 
some terrific gulph. Cool and intre- 
pid in the midst of the dusty whirl- 
wind, and charmed with a specta- 
cle 80 instructive, he was alive only 
to admiration. 

He was at last persuaded to be 
introduced to the king. When in 
the presence, Frederic said, " They 
have informed me that you were 
desirous not to see me, tliough yon 
do not hate me."— << Sire, I feared 
to look a great man in the feice, and 
iny littleness sought concealment" 
— ^< These qualities do not belong 
to us. I am informed of your worth, 
and I would gladly be of use to 
yoa," — " With a strong mind, and 
few wants, your majesty is not ig- 
norant that one enjoys the tran-* 
quillity of the sage.**— " Yes, but I 
know your situation. You are free | 
trust your destiny to me, and ac- 
cept of a company of dragoons in 
vay service." — « Ah I sire, I fall at 
your feet with gratitude, but what 
would your majesty think of me, if 
after my education had cost the king 
my master ten thousand livres, I 
renounced his service ? A younger 
brother from Gascony, I have no- 
thing more noble to give him in dis- 
charge of my debt, than a devotion 
which knows no bounds, zeal, and 
courage."— ^^' These sentiments ho- 
nour yon in my estimation. Well, 
be at ease ; I will obtain permission 
for you to remain in my service till 
you are restored to your rank." 
^ The more your majesty abounds 
in generosity, of whicli it is impos- 
sible that I should be worthy, the 
more am I emboldened to state that 
I am prompted by real delicacy not 
to avail myself of your powerful in-* 
fluence. It is under the triumphant 
eagle of Prussia^ under him who 



rendered it such, that admiration 
would fix me, if I were not a 
Frenchman : but bom with this fiiir 
title, I ought to preserve it free even 
from suspicion." Frederic ap- 
plauded this virtuous resignation. 

At the end of three weeks the 
chevalier one morning imparted to 
the French minister the low state of 
his finances. He had scarcely 
touched on this point, before Uie am- 
bassador thus thought within him- 
self: ^ Behold the pretended philo- 
sopher, like many others^ is come 
to the end of his part ; he b about 
to apply to m^ purse ; let me deliver 
him from his embarrassment by 
opening it to him."— '^ Do you 
chance to be in want of money?*' 
the minister suddenly asked him. 
— " Money ! Oh I no, I have yet 
twenty crowns, I have wherewith to 
support me for two months: but 
they will be gone, and then I shaU 
have nothing. A year's pension is 
in arrear to me ; can you write to 
the minister of war, and get it paid 
to me at Berlin ? If this can be done, 
I shall be able to extend my travels 
to Russia ; if it cannot, I must re* 
turn to France."—** Why shooidl 
not pay it to you in advance, and 
wait to be reimbursed?"—** I re- 
turn you thanks, but that would 
have the appearance of a loan, and 
I never accept any. If th^ do not 
pay me, I must return to France ; 
that will be all the inconvenience.'* 
The ambassador wrote : and whea 
the time necessary in order to re- 
ceive an answer had passed, he 
fei^ed that he was ordered to pay 
it hx>m the funds of the embassy ; 
the chevalier received the small 
pittance which he claimed, and set 
out for the north. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

JKRSIT. 

THE small island of Jersey, In 
the English channel, exhibits, in 
many respects, a most extraordi* 
nary picture of prosperity. In some 
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points of view, iis comUtioD is bo. 
less disastrous and deplorable ; and 
this unioQ of good and bad circum- 
stances in its condition is that which 
renders it so worthy of notice. 

The isle contains twenty-five 
thousand acres, or a little less than 
forty square miles. Its inhabitants, 
in 1771, exceeded twenty-two thou- 
sand persons, which, of course, is 
five hundred and fifiy persons to a 
square mile. Now there is no sinele 
county in England, except Middle- 
sex, whose proportional population 
exceeds this. The populousness of 
Middlesex evidently arises from its 
containing in its bosom the over- 
grown metropolis of the whole em- 
pire. Surrey and Lancashire, which, 
next to Middlesex, are the most 
populous, contain little more than 
half the firoportional population of 
Jersey, that is, their numbers are 
between three hundred and twenty 
and three hundred and fifty to a 
square mile. 

A great population does not al- 
ways prove a district to have a good 
soil, or to be well cultivated ; nor, 
on the contrary, does a small popu- 
lation argue, necessarily, a bad soil, 
or poor culture ; because, in the 
former case, the people may bring 
their bread and meat from a dis- 
tance, and, in the latter case, their 
produce may be sent abroad, and 
consumed elsewhere. 

Two districts equally peopled and 
of equal extent, and deriving all 
their bread and meat from their 
own soil, may not be equally culti- 
vated, because in one may be nused 
such products, potatoes for example, 
(tf which one acre produces a larger 

auantity, with greater certainty, 
lan of wheat or barley, which 
may alone be cultivated in the 
other. 

Jersey, however, roust be much 
if not well cultivated ; that is, a veiy 
large proportion of the whole soil 
roust be in tillage, because wheat, 
barley, and oats are chiefly raised ; 
because none of its corn is exported ; 
and because they import, m good 
seasons, do more than the subsist- 
ence of one third of the people. 



The island, thei^efore, finds bread 
for more than fourteen thoiisaiid five 
hundred persons. 

The actual number of acres in 
tillage has been ascertained to be 
about eight thousand acres, so that, 
in fiivourable seasons, one acre sup- 
plies bread to two persona. The 
remaining seventeen thousand acres 
are either uncultivable sand, clay, 
rock, or fen, or ftdlow ground, or 
employed as pasture or grass land 
for cattle, or set apart for roads, 
buildings, thickets, or forests. As 
the island is in g^ral fertile, it 
follows that a much larger ^rtion 
of the land than only one third, as 
at present, might be subjected to 
the plough or spade ; that the saiir<- 
ces of subsistence would be greatly 
augmented by the cultivation of po* 
tatoes, and other excellent roots; 
and that, instead of feeding only two 
thirds of its present population, 
comparatively vast as that is, it 
might conveniently maintain at least 
double the whole number. 

These islanders are said to snier 
innumerable evils from ik bad go* 
vemment badly admiiustered. Des- 
potism is constitutionally establish- 
ed ; the people are deprived of all 
power in the choice oi their civil 
and religious governors ; their laws 
are absurd, contradictory, vague, 
and obscure, and their judges artM- 
trar^r, corrupt, and cruel : and yet 
the island overflows with people. Is 
it true, that a small or great popu- 
lation of a country has no connec- 
tion with the form or spirit of its 
government? or what cause is it 
that makes this isle thus populous 
in spite of injustice and tyranny f 

The truth is, that the great po- 
pulation of Jersey is eliiefly owing^ 
to the free tenure by which the land 
is holden, and the partibility of in- 
heritances. Every proprietor may 
sell or divide his land as he pleases 
in his lifetime, and, at his death, it 
is divided ^no^ all his children or 
next heirs. The consequence of 
this is, that all large estates neces-» 
sarily become small in a few gene- 
rations, by beittg^vided into many 
portions ; that the whole coromu- 
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nity are amtinaaUy tending; to the 
same levei, in respect of property ; 
and that marriage is powerfuHy and 
generally promoted, by every one's 
possessing some portion of real es- 
tate. This single circumstance has 
raised the population to its present 
height, in spite of an unjust and 
oppressive government. The po- 
{Milation would proceed much fur- 
ther, a greater portion of the ground 
-would be cultivated, a much larger 
product would be drawn from the 
same field, by the introduction of 
better modes of cultivation, and of 
more profitable objects of culture, 
«Qch as beets, carrots, turnips, and 
potatoes, and by the application' of 
a larger capital and stock to farm- 
ing, u the government were more 
just, and the laws more equitable in 
^lemselves, and more impartially 
administered. At present, the peo- 

et are discouraged and impover- 
ed by excessive and pernicious 
taxes, by arbitrary fines and cause- 
less punishments, by exactions with- 
out number, and by penalties without 
limit They have no voice, direct 
or indirect, in naming the meanest 
officers of government, which is, in 
both substance and form, an attri- 
bute and consequence purely des- 
potic. 

The land is sometimes (Uvidecl 
into surprisingly small portions. In 
some instances, an estate of a hun- 
dred acres has, by incessant divi- 
sion, crumbled down to more than 
a hundred parts, consisting each of 
leas than a single acre. On an ave- 
rage, however, the farms consist of 
ten acres, and various accidents con- 
tinually occur to preserve them at 
this medium. What the thought- 
less, the prodigal, or the rash fritter 
away into small parcels, the pru- 
dent, thrifty, and industrious collect 
together and amalgamate again. 
What a childless marriage pre- 
serves entire or augments, a nume- 
rous progeny divides: and these 
causes, operating alternately, keep 
things pretty much, upon the whole, 
at the same point. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

MILITARY STATE OF FRANCE. 

DURING the reigns of Henry IV 
and Louis XIII, France having no 
garrison towns except Metz, and no 
standing armies being maintained by 
any of the powers of Europe, the 
peace establishment was on a very 
small scale. When Henry deter- 
mined to make war on the duke of 
Savoy, he had in readiness not more 
than 6 or 7000 infentry, 1500 horse, 
and six pieces of cannon. From 
1600 to 1609 he had not more than 
roOO men on foot. For the war of 
Cleves, for which he was preparing 
when he was assassinated, he was 
preparing an army somewhat under 
50,000 men. 

In a reign of thirty-three years, 
Louis XIII was engaged in eleven 
wars, of which six were intestine, 
and he only enjoyed eleven years of 
peace. In time of war, this mon- 
arch bad above 10O,p0O men in the 
field. Though the army was no 
more than doubled, the expences 
were quadruple their amount in the 
preceding reign ; so great had been 
the depreciation of money during 
that period. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees, 
Louis XIV retained 125,000 men ; 
and the peace establishment which 
succeeded the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle was 6000 more. In the war 
terminated by the treaty of Ryswick, 
France had an army of nearly 
400,000 men ; and the peace esta- 
blishment which followed did not 
exceed 140,000. After the peace of 
Utrecht, the exhausted state of Eu- 
rope enabled the duke of Orleans to 
reduce the army to 132,000 men. In 
the successful war of 1733, the 
French force was little more than 
200,000, the finest army which 
France ever had on foot. In the war 
of 1756, Louis XV had nearly 
300,000 men in arms ; at the peace 
of 1762 he retained nearly 160,000. 
In 1789, the army consisted of up- 
wards of 16:1,000 men. At the be- 
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ginning of 1792, the nominal force 
did not amount to 14O9OOO, while the 
disposable did not exceed 83»000. 

In 1792, above 120,000 Austrians, 
Prussians, Hesuans, or emigrants, 
assembled in the Brisgau, the elec- 
torate of Treves, the duchy of Lux- 
embourgh, and the Low Countries, 
and menaced the French frontier 
fVom Henningen to Dunkirk ; which 
was defended by 40,000 men dispers- 
ed through the four camps between 
Laudau and Potentrui : by 17,000 en- 
camped at Fontd between Londwi 
and Thionville ; by 18,000 men en- 
camped near Sedan, whose com- 
mander. La Fayette, had just fled, 
leaving his army completely derang- 
ed ; and by 18,000 more in the several 
camps of Maubeuge, Pont-sur-Sam- 
ber and Maulde ; in all about 93,000 
men, and all agitated by the events 
of the times, enervated by four years 
of licentiousness, destitute of almost 
every means c^ canying on war, 
commanded by new officers, and by 
generals without reputation, who 
were the objects of universsd dis- 
trust. Dispersed along the Rhine, 
the Moselle, the Meuse, and behind 
the strong places in the north, they 
were remote from those points of 
attack at which their presence was 
indispenstble. A want of confidence 
prevailed between the commanders 
and the soldiers ; officers, privates, 
and even whole regiments deserted 
their natal soil, and joined the 
standards of the enemy ; and at this 
period, also, the Swiss troops were 
dismissed from the service of 
France. 

Such was the state of things when 
the duke of Brunswick published his 
fisimous proclamations of the 25th 
and 27th of July, the offensive style 
of which united all parties against 
sthe invaders. The royalists, not 
less than the revolutionists, indig- 
nant at this arrogance which was 
sanctioned by no success, began to 
fear if npt a partition at least a dis- 
memberment of France ; and thus 
all parties, however opposite in 
other respects, were agreed on the 
necessity of oppoung the Germans 
with their utmost energy^ should 



thejr invade the French territoxy^ 
This was the weak state of defence 
in which France was found, when 
the great powers of the continent 
threatened her on all the points of 
her frontier; this was the origin df 
that inauspicious strueglct which, 
has ended so fatally for Europe; 
and such was the fmle commence* 
ment of that military force, which 
has since become so oolossaL The 
turn which affiurs took may partly 
be ascribed to the judj^ment and zeal 
of general Servan, minister of war : 
but the efficient causes were the 
enthusiasm of liberty which had 
possessed the multitude, and the juit 
calculations of the sober part of the 
nation, which united all hearts and 
hands in resisting foreign subjuga- 
tion. The folly and temerity whidi 
characterised the outset of the first 
coalition, have, unfortunately for the 
peace of the world, too much infect- 
ed all their future councils and sub- 
seouent measures. 

When the convention first assem- 
bled, the French frontier was either 
assailed or threatened by hostile 
armies to the amount of 300,000; 
wluch were opposed by numbers 
somewhat superior, but connsting, 
for the most part, of raw troops and 
inexperienced officers. 

In 1794, France had under arms 
nearly 1,100,000 men. In the short 
space of a few months, the war of 
La Vendee swallowed up 46,00a 
In 1796, the French armies were 
somewhat ^ort of 560,000, and the/ 
continued on much Uie same footing 
during the ensuing year. In May, 
1798, Bonaparte set out for Malta 
and Egypt, with 32,375 men, the 
flower of all the armies. 

On the breaking out of the second 
revolutionarjr war, the French 
troops were in a very reduced state ; 
the public enthusiasm had disappear- 
ed, and it was necessary to have re- 
course to cooipulsion in order to re- 
cruit them, in August, 1798, it waa 
decreed by the two legislative bodies 
that, while the country was in dan- 
ger, every Frenchman was a sol- 
dier ; and that an indefinite number, 
from the age of twenty to that of 
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twenty-five, in the way of military 
conscriptioD, should join the armies. 
If the number of volunteers proved 
insufficient Persons married, or 
Wdowers having children, were ex- 
cepted. The conscripts were divid* 
ed into five classes, each embracing 
Chose of each year. This measure 
has since been made a permanent 
law of the state. In 1799, the arm* 
ed force of France did not amount 
to 300,000 men, including 60,000 em- 
ployed m the interior, and the Egyp- 
tian army ; the disposable force be- 
ing only about 200,000. 

In August, 1799, the two councib 
passed a law, whidi fixed the num- 
ber of land forces at 566,420 men ; 
of which 483,000 men were to be in- 
fantry, and 76,000 to be cavalry. 
TThe army of Egypt was not to be in- 
cluded in this number. In 1800, 
France had in active service 414,732 
men ; and in 1805, she had on foot 
414,125. 



-For the Literary Magazine^ 

ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XV. 

LOUIS the fifteenth, though a 
QagitioQS prodigal of pt^lic money 
on national occasions, was a niggard 
on an occasions which affected him 
in^vidoally. He could not even 
bear to lose at play with La Valliere 
and Goutant When unfortunate, 
he perceptibly rourmured, and, to 
conceal his Ol-humour, he would eat 
the wax from the tapers. The mi- 
nute attention which he paid to his 
secret finances, which were manag- 
ed by Berlin, proves how much he 
was infected with this failing. A 
thousand traits show that nature 
had rather formed him to be an at- 
tentive former general, living in the 
midst of pleasure and abundance, 
than to be governor of a great em- 
pire. A friend of Piron very well 
described hini in his parody of an 
epitaph made at the time of his death 
by a celebrated academician : 

Ci git LouU, ce pavnrt r<n. 

On dh cpiilfut bon^ mats d quoi ? 



Here lies poor Louis; he was good» 

they lay; 
Was he indeed \ But good for what, 

Ipray? 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ANECDOTE OF CLERMONT TON- 
NERRE. 

CLERMONT TONNERRE, hi- 
shop of Noyon, was a man of un- 
measurable pride, and pushed his 
claims beyond all bounds. When 
preaching in his cathedral, he was 
once heud thus to commence his 
sermon; Liaten^ thou christian mob 
{canaiile)^ to the word of the Lord. 
At another time, disturbed by the 
whispers of the inattentive, while he 
was celebradng mass, he turned to- 
wards the assembly, crying out: 
Really^ gentlemen^ judging by the 
noise with which you Jill the churchy 
one would conclude that it was a 
lackey and not a ftrelate of rank who. 
officiated^— At was this bishop who, 
when seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness, sent for his confessor, and made 
known to him his fears of hell. The 
courtly priest replied, ^^You are 
very good, my lord, thus gratuitously 
to terrify yourself: but God will 
think of it twice before he damns a 
person of your high birth." The 
bishop, it is said, was well satisfied 
with the answer, and very much ad- 
mired it 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE. 

HORACE is generally consider- 
ed as the most untranslateable of 
writers. His poetry is, more than 
that of any other author, dtsdn- 
guished by the curiosa/elicitasj that 
grace of language, which it is so 
difficult to catch and fix in any other 
tongue. Hence nobody can hope to 
succeed in making a mere transla- 
tion of Horace. Instead of trans^ 
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iaihiffy wc mast imitate; instead of 
retaining all his images, with all 
their adjuncts, we must take them 
naked and disrobed of all their local 
and personal accompaai meats, and 
provide them with a dress and situ- 
adon entirely new and properly our 
own; instead of |;otng back and 
placing ourselves m fua situation, 
we must compel him to come for- 
ward and place himself in fmr*9. 

Thus no ancient writer has been 
oftener translated than Horace, yet 
nobody has met with any tolerable 
success in the UDdettaking; bot 
when Pope thoo|;ht proper to wm- 
tate^ we immediately see a copy 
entirely worthy of the pattern. Ho> 
rac6 himself appears to revive, to 
become a being of oar own age, and 
a speaker of our own language, and 
thus enables us to form an adequate 
conceptio»-ef his true character and 
genuine figure in the age of Au- 
gustos^ 

It is a pity that Pope confined his 
chief attention to the satires and 
epodes. Had he given us an Eitg- 
lish copy of the odes, m the same 
spirit, what an inestimable present 
would he have made to us! That he 
was as well qualified to imitate the 
odes as the essays can hardly be 
doubted ; for if Horace were as well 
qualified to write odes as essays, 
there is strong reason for conclud- 
ing that he who could imitate the 
one so successfolly was also quali- 
fied to imitate the other. Indeed, 
this matter rests not merely on con- 
jecture, but on proof. Take, for 
example, the following imitation, by 
Pope, of the first ode of the fourth 
book, addressed to Venus, and judge 
it with as much impartiality as can 
be mustered up by a classical scho- 
lar : 

To mirober five* direct your doves. 
There spread round Murray all your 

• blooming loves; 
Noble and young he strikes the heart ! 
Equal the injured to defend ; 

* The number of lord Mansfield's 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 



With every sprigluly, every decear 

part, 
To charm the mistresf, or to fix the 

fiiend; 
He with a hundred arts refin'd« 
Shall stretch thy conquests over half thy 

kind; 
To him each rival shall submit. 
Make but his riches equal to his wit. 
THen shall thy form the maifale grace 
(Thy Grecian form), and Cbloe tend her 

face. 
His house emb<MOfn*d in the grove. 
Sacred to social life and social love. 
Shall glitter o^er the pendent green. 
Where Thames reflecu the visionary 

scene: 
Thither the silver -sounding lyres 
Shall call the smiling loves and young 

desires: 
There every grace and muse shaH 

throng. 
Exalt the dance and animate the song z 
There youths and nymphs, in concert 

Shall hail the rising, close the par^g 
day. 

In thus successfiilly imitating Ho- 
race, we must take care to allow 
the copyist his foil merit, and to 
place his merit altogetlier on a level 
with that of his pattern. Horace, 
in this case, would be a pattern or 
original in relation to Pope, but we 
must beware of considering the for- 
mer as an original in a general and 
absolute sense. On the contrary, 
there is good reason for concluding 
that the odes of Horace are as much 
imitations c^ certain Greek lyric 
poets, as those of Pope would be of 
Horace. Independently, indeed, of 
this consideratiooi such imitations 
as Pope's evidenUy require as much 
genius for invention, taste for selec- 
tion, and felicity of language as can 
be allowed to his original Perhaps, 
indeed, it would not be rash to as- 
sert that more genius and taste are 
required to produce such parodies 
than to indite a composition, purely 
original, of equal merit ; since the 
former are subjected to trammels 
and fetters, from which the latter 
are exempt, and the disadvantages 
of this restraint are by no aieans 
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outweighed by the benefit derived 
from the hints aad clues aflforded 
by the pattern. 

B. 



F'or the Uterary Magazine, 

irSK OF WATER IN LANDSCAPSb 

WATER is one of the grand ac* 
companiiiients of landscape. So es- 
sential is it in adorning a view, that 
some of the most pleasing composi- 
tioDS fidl under one or other of Uiese 
three heads, river scenery^ lake •ce- 
neryy or Bea coast views. The 
characteristics of these several 
modes are often blended; but in 
their simple forms, the first partakes 
most of beauty^ the second introduces 
grandeur^ an which the third a/ma«r 
entirely defiends. 

The river vievj^ unless indeed the 
river be ver^r grand, or the country 
sublime, may be 'merely a scene of 
rural pleasure. Flocks and herds 
may pasture on its banks, with shep- 
henls and herdsmen. 

The lake scene^ in which wilder 
ideas predominate, rejecu these tri- 
vial appendages, or changes them 
for such as are more suited to its 
dignity. Flocks and herds are by no 
ZDeans unnatural appendages even 
of such a scene ; but banditti, gypsies, 
soldiers, or other wild characters, 
are more accommodated to it. 

In coast scenery^ if its character 
be preserved distinct, the ideas of 
grandeur rise very high. Winding 
bays, views of the ocean, promonto- 
ries, rocks of every kind and form, 
estuaries, mouths of rivers, islands, 
shooting peninsulas, extensive sand 
banks ; and all. these adorned occa- 
feiooally with castles, light-houses, 
distant towns, towers, harbours, all 
the furniture of navigation, and 
other incidental circumstances which 
belong to sea coasts, form a rich col- 
lection of grand and picturesque 
materials. 

To all these circumstances of 
grandeur in the coast vievf (to which 
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the lake has little pretension)^ we 
may add tliose vast masses of light 
and shade which the ocean exhibits ; 
and which often spreading many- 
leagues unbroken and undisturbed, 
yet gradually fiiding awa^, give in- 
stances of grandeur which no land 
illumination can reach. To this we 
may add the brilliant hues, which 
are continually playing on the sur- 
face of a quiet ocean, fieautifiil, no 
doubt, in a high degree, are those 
glimmering tints which often invest 
the tops of mountains : but they are 
mere corruscations compared with 
these marine colours, which are con** 
tinuall^ varying and shifting into 
each other in all the vivid splendour 
of the rainbow, through the space 
often of several leapies. 

To these grand ideas, which ac*- 
company the stillness of the ocean, 
we may add the sublimity of storms, 
A raging sea, no doubt, breaks the 
uniformity of light and colour ^ and 
destroys, of course* that grandeur in 
.the ocean which arises from the coft-> 
tinuation of the same idea. . But it 
substitutes another species of gran- 
deur in its room. It substitutes im- 
mense masses of water, rising in 
some parts to an awfiil height, and 
sinking in others into dark abysses ; 
rolling in vast volumes clashing with 
each other ; then breaking and flash- 
ing light in every direction. All 
this is among the grandest exhibi- 
tions that water presents. 



i'V the Literary Magazine, 

GIIESS, AN ANECDOTE. 

THE following little incident is 
related by the &mou8 Stillingfleet, 
at that time dean of St Paul's, and 
afterwards bishop of Worcester : 

When 1 was fellow of St. John's, I 
played mucb at chess; and being 
fond of it, I attained, as I thoughty 
some degree of excellence ; till at 
lengtii, from beatmgall the young 
men at Cambridge who played with 
ae, I begao to tfcunk myself the brst 
6 
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chess player in England It happen- 
ed, on a visit to a friend in London, 
Uiat an dd German officer made one 
of the party. After dinner we went 
to diflferent amusements, and it was 
proposed that he and I should play a 
game at chess, as we were both 
known to be chess players. I mo* 
destly threw my glove ; but my heart 
beat with a full assurance of tri- 
umph. I soon, however, perceived, 
that my antagonist opened his game 
in a manner to which I had not been 
accustomed. This roused all my at- 
tention. But while I was defending 
myself in one quarter (for I quickly 
found I had to act only on the defen- 
sive) 1 received a severe blow on 
another. And while I was endea- 
vouring to recover my disordered 
alBiirs, the enemy broke in upon me, 
and shamefully defeated me, without 
giving me an opportunity of display- 
ing one instance of my prowess. I 
was convince*^, however, that all 
this mischief had be£Edlen me from 
too great confidence, and an incau- 
tious manner of opening the game. 
I begged another trial : but it ended 
in the same disgrace. My antago- 
nist, by this time, was folly apprized 
what a hero he had to deal with ; 
and, exulting in his success, desired 
me to fix upon any chamber on the 
board I pleased, and use all my 
•trength merely to defend that single 
post : he engaged to attack no other. 
But in spite of all my endeavours he 
gave me check mate upon that very 
spot. Nay, he did it repeatedly ; for 
mj shame was now turned into ad- 
miration. I sat down therefore con- 
tented, and endeavoured to console 
myself by forming the disgrace 1 had 
8u£^^ into a lesson against pre- 
sumption. 

1 cannot, in return, said I, sir, tell 
vou a story of my prowess at chess ; 
but if you will f^ve me leave, I will 
tell you one of my perseverance. 

1 played a game with a gentleman 
at my own lodgings, and was victori- 
Htes. You have taken me, said be, 
rather inopportunely tOi^ay ; but if 
you will be vacant on Thursday, I 
ahall be this way, and ^iU d^aiid 



satis&ction. Accordingly on Thurs- 
day he came about eleven o'clock ; 
and by the time we had played three 
games, two of which I bad won, his 
horses came to the door. I cannot 
leave the matter thus, said he ; if 
you can set any little matter befoiv 
me, we will go on. Two games 
more were played, when, in the 
midst of the third, a bit of roasted 
mutton appeared : and by the time it 
was cold, I had defeated him again. 
I was now four or five games befo^ 
him. Our intercourse, therefore, 
with the mutton was sh<)rt ; and we 
went to woik again. I was still vic- 
torious, when the horses returned at 
six. This is provoking, said he, I 
cannot leave the matter thus. Can 
I have a bed at the inn ? Hisordera 
to his servant now were, not to bring 
the horses till they were sent for. 
This was a melancholy note to me, &-• 
tigued, as I was already, beyond mea- 
sure. However, as I was under some 
obligations to tli^ gentleman, and in 
my own lodgings, I had no chcMOe. 
The night ended late, and the morn- 
ing began eariy. Breakfast came, 
the barber came, dinner came, ail 
was negligently treated, except the 
main point. I sighed inwardly, and 
hoped this visitation would now soon 
have an end. It lasted, however, all 
that day ; and I was still two games 
before my antagonist ; Aough I had 
played as carelessly as I could, witli- 
oat discovering my indifierence. As 
the evening drew on, and I expected 
every moment to hear a message 
sent for the horses, I was shocked 
with his telling me we could not 
part on these unequal terms. Aa 
the next day was Saturday, and he 
must of necessity, he said, then finish} 
he would try his fortune tnce more. 
So we continued nailed to our board, 
dU a late hoar on Friday nig^t ; ai^ 
began again before break&st, on Sa^ 
turday morning. Towards the close 
of the day, our accounts differed ia 
one game. But I was too complai* 
sant to dispute the matter ; so the 
horses were sent for, and I was de- 
livered from such a trial of my pa- 
Cidnce, asloever before Qi^rienced. 
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Sor the LUarary Magazine. 

SHTLOCK VINDICATED. 

EVERY body knows the story of 
Shakespeare's '' Merchant of Ve- 
nicet" and how heavy a stisma the 
poet has fixed upon poor bhylock, 
and through him on his whole na- 
tion. The resemblance of Shake- 
speare's story to the {bUowing au- 
thentic relation will strike every 
reader, while die circumstances in 
vrhJch the two stories differ will 
serve, in some degree, to vindicate 
the poor Jews from the heavy load 
of imjudice under which they la- 
t>our. 

It was currently reported in Rome 

{says Gregorio Laeti, in his Life of 
'ope Sixtus V), that Drake had 
taken and plundered St. Domingo, 
in Hbpaniola, and carried off an 
immense booty. This account came 
in a private letter to Paul Secchi, a 
very considerable merchant in the 
city, who had large concerns in 
those parts, which he had insured. 
Upon receiving this news, he sent 
Ibr the insurer, Sampson Ccneda, a 
Jew, and acquainted him with it. 
The Jew, whose interest it was to 
have such a report thought fiedse, 
gave many reasons why it could not 
possibly be true ; and at last worked 
himself up into such a passion that 
he said, ^ 111 lay you a pound of my 
flesh it is a lie." Such sort of wa- 
gers, it is well known, are often 
proposed by people of strong pas* 
sioBS, to convince others that are 
incredulous or obstinate. Nothing 
is more comsum than to say, ^ I'll 
lay jxky life on it," " III forfeit my 
li& if it is not true," Sec. 

Secchi, who was of a fiery, hot 
temper, replied, <* If you like it, I'U 
Ijmt yoa lodo crowns against a pound 
of your flesh that it is true." The 
Jew accepted the wager, and arti- 
cles were immediately executed be* 
twixt them, the substance of which 
If as, " That if Secchi won, he should 
himself cut out the flesh, with a 
sharp knife, from whatever part of 
the Jew's body he pleased." Unfor- 
tunately for the Jew, the truth of 



the account was soon after confirm- 
ed, by other advices from the West 
Indies, which threw him almost into 
distraction, especially when he was 
informed that Secchi had solemnly 
sworn he would compel him to ex- 
act literal performance of his con- 
tract, and was determined to cut a 
pound of flesh from that part of his 
body which it is not necessary to 
mention. 

Upon this he went to the gover- 
nor of Rome, and begged he would 
interpose in the affair, and use his 
authority to prevail with Secchi to 
accept of 1000 pistoles, as an equi- 
valent for a pound of flesh ; but the 
governor, not daring to take upon 
him to determine a case of so un- 
common a nature, made a report of 
it to the pope, who sent for them 
both, and having heard the articles 
read, and informed himself perfectly 
of the whole affair from their own 
mouths, said, ^ When contracts 
are made^ it is just they should be 
fulfilled, as we intend this shall. 
Take a knife, therefore, Secchi, and 
cut a pound of flesh from any part 
you please of the Jew's body. We 
would advise you, however, to be 
very carefol ; for if you cut but a 
scruple or a grain more or less than 
vour due, you shall certsdnly be 
hanged. Go, and bring hither a 
knife and a pair of scales, and let it 
be done in our presence." 

The merchant, at these words, 
began to tremble like an aspen-leaf, 
and throwing himself at his holi* 
ness's feet, with tears in his eyes 
protested, '< It was for from his 
thoughts to insist upon the perform- 
ance of his contract;" and being 
asked by the pope what he demand- 
ed, answered, ^^ Nothing, holy fo« 
ther, but your behediction, and that 
the articles may be torn in pieces." 
Then, tummg to the Jew, he asked 
him, '« What he had to say, and 
whether he was content?" The Jew 
answered, ^ He thought himself ex- 
tremely happy to come off at so easy 
a rate, and that he was perfectly 
content." " But we are not con- 
tent," replied Sixtus, ^^ nor is there 
stifficient satisfoction made to -our 
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lawn. We desire to know what 
aiitliority you have to lay such wa- 
gers ? Tlic subjects of princes are 
Uic property of the state, and they 
have no right to dispose of their 
bodies, nor any part of them, with- 
out the express consent of their so- 
vereigns." 

■ They were both immediately sent 
to prison, and the governor ordered 
to proceed against them with the 
utmost severity of the law, that 
others might be deterred by' their 
example from laying any more such 
Wagers. The govenior, thinking to 
please ^xtus, and willing to know 
what sort of punishment he had a 
mind should be inflicted '\i\y6n them, 
said, " Without doubt they had been 
guilty of a very great crime, and he 
thought* they deserved to be fined 
each of them 1000 crowns." ** To 
be fined each of them 1000 crowns!" 
anSkW'ered Sixtus : ^^ do you thiiik 
that sufficient ? What ! shall any 
6f our bubjects presume to dispose 
of his life without oUr permission ? 
Is it not evident that the Jew has 
actually sold his life, by consenting 
to have a pound of flesh cut from his 
body ? Is not this a direct suicide ? 
And is it not likewise true that the 
merchant is guilty of downright pre- 
meditated murder, in' making" a con- 
tract with the other tliat he knew 
must be the occasion of his death, 
if he insisted upon its beingpcrferm- 
0d, a^ \t is said he did ? Shall two 
such villains be excused for a sim- 
ple fine ?" ITie governor alledging, 
" That Secdhi protested he had not 
the least design of insisting upon the 
performance of the contract, and 
that the Jew did not ^t all imagine 
he would, when he laid the wager," 
Sixtus replied," Thescprbtestations 
were only made out or fear of pu- 
nishment, and because they were in 
oar presence, and therefore no re- 
gard ought to be had to them. Let 
them both be hanged : do you pass 
that sentence upon them, and we 
shall take care of the rest" In a 
word, they were both condemned 
to suffer death, to the great terror 
fend amazement of every body, 



though no one durst open his mouths 
or call it an unjust sentence. 

As Secchi was of a very good fa- 
mily, having many great friends and 
relations, and the Jew one of the 
most leading men in the synagogue, 
they both had recourse to petidons; 
strong application was made to car- 
dinal Mohtalto, to intercede with his 
holiness at least to spare their livea. 
Sixtus, who did not really design to 
put them to de'ath, but to deter 
others from such practices, at last 
consented to change th^ sentence 
into that of the gallies, w|fli liberty 
to buy off that too, by paying each 
of them 2000 crowns, to be ii{)plied 
to the use of the hospital whidi he 
had lately founded, before they were 
released. 



For the Littrary Mat^azine 

THE FOLLY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

POPE SIXTUS V once gave out 
to all' the members of a certain con- 
vent, that on a certain day liamed, 
he would receive all their petitions, 
and grant them, fully and without 
limitation or questibn. The day 
having arrived, he received them in 
the great hall where ^he consistories 
are held, seated upon his pontifical 
throne, \vith a secretary upon his 
left hand to take down the name and 
rcauest of every monk, as he camd 
in his turn to kiss his feet The 
general was the first that advanced, 
and after prostrating himself before 
the pope, he returned his most hum- 
ble thanks for tlie' great favour he 
had received in bt\ti% appointed 
general of the ofder, and said^ 
^ The only request he had to make 
was, that his holiness would vouch- 
safe to honour him with his patron- 
age and protection, and be pleased 
to support him in the execution of 
an office, that was conferred upoii 
him in a chapter summoned by his 
command, maintained by his bounty, 
and honoured by his presence." 

Others that folknvcd according 
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t6 their rank and seniority had their 
petitions registered. Some were of 
so whimsical and extravagant a 
tarn that Sixtus seemed much di- 
verted with them. One of them de- 
sired a hriefy forbidding all other 
religious to give him any trouble or 
molestation, or to say any thing abu- 
sive or reflecting upon him. It 
seems he had some reason to ask 
such a favour, as he was a most in- 
solent and incorrigible fellow, con- 
tinually plaguing and provoking 
his brethren to that degree, that 
he was hated and avoided by the 
whole community. Another asked 
lor two rooms in the convent, in 
which he might do whatever he 
pleased, without being accountable 
to his superior, or even the pope 
himself; and said, ^^ He would wil- 
lingly submit to the discipline of the 
order, when he was in any other 
part of the convent ;" but insisted 
upon a total independence and ex- 
emption in those apartments, where 
he should not be prevented from 
shutting himself up, whenever he 
had a mind, by any person, or upon 
any pretence whatsoever ; and that 
if he hereafter happened to deserve 
punishment, he should be permitted 
to retire into one of these rooms, and 
consider whether he liked the kind 
of punishment or not, and if he did 
not, he should have the liberty of 
changing it to such a one as he did 
like. 

A Neapolitan lay-brother, after 
he bad kissed the pq)e's feet, begg* 
ed leave to make his wants known 
to htm in private ; upon which the 
pope gracionsly inctinin|^ his ear to 
hjm, he desired his holiness would 
be pleased to permit him to quit 
his habit and marry, or at least 
keep a whore, without the war- 
den's having it in his power to hin* 
der it 

A bachelor of Bologna desired 
a brief, with permission to preach 
in any church, either regular or se- 
cula.r, and at what hour he pleased, 
without licence from the ordinary 
or superior, and to have for his own 
use all the money that was collected 
at his sermons. 



Father Poppa, the prindpal of 
Puglia, requested that his lamily 
mi^t be called relations of his hc^ 
liness, which, he said, would be the 
hif^hest honour he could ever re- 
ceive in this world. The pope said 
he would give his consent, if there 
was the least colour or foundation 
for it, and asked him what family 
he was of ; to which the provinoial 
answered, that he was one of the 
most andent and richest in Italy. 
I don't see then, replied Sixtus, how 
we can possibly make out any rela- 
tionship, since v>e were only poor 
hog-keepers, and you pe^le of 
great fortune and estate. Yet we 
think we have hit upon an expedi- 
ent to gratify you, which is that you 
give up your riches to the use of an 
hospital we have lately founded, and, 
becoming poor, turn hog-keepers 
as we were: as for you yourself, 
we will give orders, after you have 
been stripped of your habit, that yea 
shall be stationed under our eye, 
somewhere near the city, that we 
may see that you behave well in 
your new occupation, and then we 
will acknowled^ you for our kins- 
man. The poor provincial was 
strangely surprised at the answer, 
which was moderate enough, con- 
sidering the impertinence of the re- 
quest It was expected by somey 
who know the disposition of Sixtua» 
that he would actually have pat hii 
expedient in execution, L e., that ha 
would have degraded him, and turn- 
ed him out of his conrent 

No less ridiculous and tnal d firo^ 
fioa was the demand of father Sarev^ 
of Umbria, who desired the pope 
to grant him a bull, that the convent 
to which he belonged, and had been 
so much enriched by the alms that 
were collected at the sermons which 
he had preached, might be converted 
into an jabbey ; that the jub fiatro* 
natuBy or right of presenting to it^ 
might be invested in his family; 
that no monk should t>e admitted 
into it that had not first been three 
years a servant in his family, or 
at least to some of his relations; 
and that he would be pleased to 
f;vant to the said abbey one half of 
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the tytheithatbdonced to the bishop. 
The pope could not help drawing up 
his muscles, and said, Fawite s 
pa»9ate : Go along ; go alooe ; we 
can't give abbevs to every fooL 

He was much pleased at the sim« 
plicity of a good old man, of 77 years 
of a^ who was a religtoos of the 
provmce of Rome, and having as- 
sisted at seven general chapters, 
was carried to Rome, m order to 
have the consolation of seeing this 
before he died, as he heard it would 
be a very splendid one. After he 
had kissed hts holiness's feet, he ad* 
dressed him in this manner: ^1 
should be very glad, holy &ther, if 
you could add ten years to my Kfe ; 
but as that is in the power of Heaven 
alone, I only desire an indulgence 
in the hour of death, which now 
cannot be far off." He pronounced 
these last words with so good a 
grace, that the pope said, '^ He 
wished, with all his heart, he was 
able to work a miracle, for his sake; 
but that he thought, as he had lived 
so long, he might now bo very well 
content to die.^ 

It is hardly possiUe to conceive 
the folly and absurdity^ of some otlier 
of their re<^uests, with which the 
pope was grievously ofiended. Some 
asked for cardinals' hats, archbi- 
shopricks, abbeys, and other dei- 
ties in the church ; some for ofifoes 
that were appropriated to particu- 
lar orders. A young bachelor asked 
for the place of master of the palace, 
which is always possessed by a do« 
minican ; others desired bishoprScks 
that were not yet vacant. If he had 
been inclinaUe to gratify even thoie 
that asked for preferments in their 
own oi^er, he must hate turned 
every thing topsy-turvy^- as some 
wanted to be perpetual provincials, 
6thers to have the power of visiting 
whatever provmces they pleased, 
during life ; others, again, to chuse 
what convents they liked best to re- 
side in, or not to be sent far from 
the place of their birth. Many ask- 
ed lor money to build houses ot plea- 
sure, with coosideral^e pensions; 
and not a few petitioned bis holiness 
to give them leave to lay aside the 



cowl, as they were thoroughly tired 
of a monastic life 

Last of all came a lay-brothery 
about 60 years okl, thirty of whidi 
he had spent as a servant to the 
cook and butler of the convent of 
the Holy Apostles. The old man, 
bowing down to kiss the pope's feet, 
who remembered him very well, 
said, ^ Holy fether, I am a podr lay- 
brother, in one of the lowest offices 
that belong to the convent, and not 
worthy to expect the least of your 
holiness's fevours. The honour I 
have had of seeing you become head 
of the church, after having remem- 
bered you a private religious, will 
not give me leave to hope for any 
thhig further. A miserable lay- 
brother like me ought not to pre* 
suroe to ask favours from a sove- 
reign as you are ; nevertheless, as 
your holiness has been pleased to 
include even me in the number of 
those you have tlioo|^ht fit to dis- 
tinguish by your princely munifi- 
cence, with the most profound reve- 
rence, I humbly beseech your cha- 
rity to make a fountain in our cou- 
vent, which is in great want of 
water, as your holiness may please 
to pemember, from the incooveni- 
enoe which you yourself have dSbta 
suffered by it" 

It was saui that the pope was so 
afiected witii the old man's speech, 
that be could hardly refrain from 
tears. 

When they had aU kissed his feet, 
and presented their several peti- 
tions, tliey were called back into the 
aame h^all from whence they were 
gone out, to avoid confusion, and the 
pope spc^e to them in the following 
manner : 

<* If your desires had been con- 
formable to my good intentions, I 
should willin|^y have complied with 
them ; but as they are of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that there is no 
possibility of granting them, I find 
myself under a necessity <^ |;iving 
you an absolute refiisaL I did not 
expect that any of you could have 
been so mean as to think of your 
own private interest, without any 
regard to that of the order io geno- 
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mL' YoQr solemn vows and profes- 
sions at your entrance into a religi- 
oot life ought to have made you 
lor|;et the one, and the concern 
-which every good member should 
liave for the wel&re and preserva- 
tion of the body to which he belongs 
shoold have put you in mind of the 
cither. Your avarice, your ambition, 
and sensuality have prevented my 
Spod designs, and I should think it a 
great sin to feed and encourage 
them by my generosity. It is with 
i^anne and horror that I see but 
one, out of 90 great a number of you, 
that has shown any regard for the 
good of the public." 

After this manner he dismissed 
them from his presence, in the high- 
est confusion and mortification, and, 
turning to the poor lay-brother, pro- 
mised that what he had asked should 
be performed, and, with high com- 
mendations of his public spirit, re- 
commended him to the notice and 
p^ection of the general. He im- 
mediately gave orders for the con- 
struction of the magnificent foun- 
tain, to be seen, at this day, in the 
court of that convent, and made the 
honest porter easy fer life by a con- 
siderable pension. 



/br the Literary Magazine, 

SKETCH OF THE BRASXLXAH 
PORTUGUESE. 

THE pursuits of these people are 
^ildish and frivolous in the ex- 
treme, their manners incredibly 
coarse and ofiensive, their mode of 
living filthy and every wa^ uncom- 
fortable ; they are the victims of an 
abject superstition, and their state of 
society is but little removed from 
barbarism ; distinction of rank and 
situation is little regarded among 
them, and in their intercourse much 
of practical equality is discernible. 
The revolutionary principles of 
FraLQce have been disseminated, ai«l 
are cherished among them. They 
are likely, at no distant period, to 
attempt the redaction of them into 



practice; since great disafiectiou, 
prevails throughout the colonies to- 
wards the mother country ; and they 
are sensible that the principal effects 
of their dependance consist of op- 
pressive internal regulations, and in- 
jurious foreign restrictions. 

The Jesuits had been long engaged 
in making collections, with the view 
to an account of this part of the 
world : but their voluminous papers 
have lain neglected for forty years, 
are covered with dust, and are ra- 
pidly decaying, no care being taken 
to preserve them. The jealous and 
barbarous |;ovemment will permit 
neither native nor foreigner to ex* 
amine these mouldering M68; 
which in all probability would fur^ 
nish most important admtions to our 
stock of natural history. It is ap« 
parent, that the advancement of 
geographical and natural knowledge 
has suffered from the suppression df 
that singular society. 



JP'or the Literary Magazine. 

ADVERSARIA, 

Or Winter Evening AmuaemerUs. 

KO. XVI. 

I HAV£ often reflected, with a 
sort of melancholy envy, on the life 
of the Grecian Koihty or bards. To 
poverty we are not less indebted 
for the songs oivlden timcj than for 
those of a more modem date. Ho- 
mer could find no Samarian heart 
and purse to cheer his grief and 
administer to his wants. This com- 
pelled him to resort to the life of the 
Aei/o(, or strolling bard: a character 
well known in his day. It was the 
policy of the Egyptian law to inter- 
dict all music, as tending to enervate 
the mind, and Poetry, her sister, 
was so diackled by the prescriptions 
of law, that she drooped her head, 
like the tender flower when assailed 
by the fervour of a solar beam. But 
in Greece, where the very genius 
of the goveiTiment expanded the 
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mind, and the climate inspired thr 
iancyi they lifted their enchanting 
voices, and, in the spirit of enthusi- 
asm, sung such ai» as Heaven^ well 
pleased, might 9too/i to hear. This 
passion for poetry gave rise to the 
profession of which I speak. In 
those day'dreamsj which discontent 
and distress inspire, I have contem- 
plated the aoaToc strolling from town 
to town, free from care, unrestrained 
by the disdpline of the law, and un- 
Gontrouled by the power of magis- 
tracy, eliciting tears from the ten- 
der, and commanding the homage 
of the wealthy : — such a man have 
I wished to be. 

We are told by Hecatxus, who 
lived not long after Homer, that an 
am/oc, or bard, must know fro\x« eix- 
(dn^M, many soothing tale»^ to win 
the ear ; his subject must be tfym 
Afi^^m ^mrrti the deeds of gods and 
meti^ for his it is 

61010-1 Ti ^ Av^ttff'om Auluf* 

To mortab and immortals both to sing. 

That Homer was of this profession, 
all historical testimony concurs in 
avouching : but it is more particu- 
larly declared in a Hymn to Latona 
and her offiqsring, Apollo and Di- 
ana, whose feast was held at Delos, 
and was attended by a vast concourse 
of people from Ionia add the adja- 
cent isles. 

. «HAlL,ye HEAVENLY POWERS," 

says the poet, '' whose praises I de- 
light to hinf : let my name be re- 
membered m the ages which are 
rolling on : and when the wearied 
traveller reclines in our porticos, and 
inquires, who is tlie sweetest among 
Uie Angers of the flowing verse, who 
strikes the harp at your banquets, 
and whose song steals most pleasant- 
ly on ^our delighted ears? then 
do ye, inspiring powers, make an- 
swer for me, '^ // is the blind man 
vfho dwells at Chios ^ his songs are 
sweeter than all t/iat can be sung'* 
When the bard entered a house, 
he was greeted with welcome words 
by the host In the words of Ho- 
mer himself, he gladly received- a 



bard divine to cheer him "Ofith m 
song. His wearied limbs were 
placed on a couch, where his thirst 
was allayed and food was bountifidlT' 
provided. Next he bathed, and af- 
ter he had drunk some Mxxa^s ufvp, 
/leart'Cheering wine, he was called 
upon to contribute his mite towards 
the general entertainment. Then 
the bard pours a liberal libatioa to 
Jupiter Hospxtalis, and sings 
to his generous entertainer. 

I know thou lov'st a brimming nieasoic» 
And art a kindly, cordial host; 

But let me drink and fill at pleasure. 
Thus I enjoy the goblet most*. 

Next he attunes his harp; his 
voice is raised, and they fed that 
benignant influence which is power- 
ful to banish grief, to assuage oar 
angry passions, and to cast a pleas- 
ing oblivion over all those causes 
of discontent and distress, which 
scatter unkindly thorns over Uie 
rugged path of life. After sufiering 
the wants of hunger, having been 
almost pressed down by mtigoe, 
whilst he vainly strove to shelter 
his body from the pitiless blast, how- 
joyful is it to experience a cordial 
reception, and find a Uvish banqoct i 

W hen miseries are past. 
Pleasures abide the man, who many a 

step ^ 

Through toils and dangers tookf* 

The heart of the poet, alive to evciy 
impression, is warmed to enthtisi* 
asm. He opens his whole soul in 
strains of poetic inspiration. The 
boldest metaphors sparkle in every 
verse, and figures flash through his 
lines with a rapidity and splendour^ 
that defy the grasp of criticism. 

This is a deli^tfiil theme to a 
recluse like m}'8elf, whom untoward 
circumstances have driven to a so- 
litary retirement, where I hold 
communion only with my own 
thoughts, or converse with the spi- 
rits df other ages. They inform and 

• A fragment from Anacreom 
t Homer. 
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eauie. They ate obedient to all 
my fickle humours, and are not of* 
fended when I disnuss them with 
a fn^d coolness. One, with whom 
I deught to solacte many a gloomy 
hour, supplies me with a passage 
which seems to sympathize with my 
present reflections : 

But the most beautiful madness 
and amiable possession is, when the 
hvc of the muses seizes upon a 
soft and sensible mind: it is then 
that it exalts the soiil, throws the 
votary into extacies, an^ bursts out 
into hynms and songs^ or other 
strains of poesy, and at once cele- 
brate the high atchievements of 
ancient times^ and instruct the gene- 
rations to come. This is so certain, 
that whoever he be that pretends 
to the favours of the muse, without 
partaking of this madness, from an 
opinion, perhaps, that art akxie is 
sufficient to make a poet, he may 
assure himself that he will hi\ in 
his character: his work .will be 
lame ; and while the productions 
of the inspired poetic train are read 
and admired, his sober production 
will sink in oblivion*. 



The ol}rmpic games were among 
the most important of the Grecian 
institutions. The preparatory dis- 
cipline to which the youth were 
■ obliged to submit, who were ambi- 
tioQS to win the laurels, inured their 
bodies to hardship, and the generous 
rivalship that pervaded their com- 
petition expanded the souL 

The youth who strives the Olympic 

prize to gain ^ 
AH arts must try, and every toil sus- 

tainf. 

By these means, a noble band of 
youth was trained to become the 
ornament and protection of their 
country. When the clarion of war 
i*esounded through the states, they 
we -e active and alert to display the 
boldest exertions of courage, or in 

• Plato in Phacdro. 
t Horace. 
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the forum their cdmmanding elo» 
quence stilled the angry tumults of 
the multitude. 

But these were not the only ad* 
vantages which resulted from the 
Olympic games. Greece was divi- 
ded into many states, which differed 
in thdr internal policy, in their Ian* 
guage and habits. When threat- 
ened with invasion, it was necessary 
that they should all unite in the 
common defence. As it was a re- 
ligious festival, which every Gre^ 
cian thought it a duty to attend, men 
from the most remote provinces 
were assembled; and the worship 
of a common divinity was of admi* 
rable effect in producing a harmony- 
of disposition, and in moulding their 
dissimilar miemners. Men of know- 
ledge imparted to each other the 
result of their studies, and soldiers 
organized systems of defence against 
the hour of dan|;er. The weak so- 
licited and obtamed the protection 
of the strong, and the emulation (tf 
the young was stimulated by the dis- 
tinction of the eminent 



In the days of Socrates, married 
women in Greece were confined to 
be household drudges merely. Xe- 
nophon, in )\\%Memora(nUa ooeratis^ 
introduces Ischomachus, an Athe- 
nian of great riehes and reputation, 
discoursing to Socrates about his fa<» 
mily affairs. ^^ He tdd his wife that 
his main object on manying he^ 
was to have a person in whose dis^ 
cretion he could confide, who would 
take proper care of his servants, 
and expend his money with econo- 
my." The distressed husband pro* 
ceeds to complain, that he one day 
observed her face painted, and that 
she wore high-heeled shoes; that 
he chid her severely for such follies, 
and asked whether she could ima* 
gme to pass such silly tricks on a 
husband ? If she wanted to have 91 
better complexion, why not weave 
;}t her loom standing upright, why 
not employ herself in baking and 
other family exercises, which would 
give her such a bloom as no paint 
cenld ioiitate ? But when t^e Atheat>- 
7 
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an maimerscame tobe morepcdished, 
greater indulgence was given to the 
ladies in dress and ornament They 
consumed the whole morning at the 
tmlette, employing paint, and every 
drug for cleaning and whitening the 
skin : they laid red upon their lips, 
and took great care of thdr teeth : 
their hair, made up in buckles with 
a hot iron, was pertumed and spread 
upon their shoulders : their dress 
was elegant, and artfully contrived 
to set off a fine shape. Such is the 
influence of appetite for dress : va- 
nity could not be the aole motive, 
as married ladies were never seen 
in public. 

I. E. H. 

Katc^An the last number of the Ad- 
versaria (No. IS, p. 56), near the top of 
the yiage, transpose the words vice and 
folfy. The writer meant to say that 
affectation is the JjiUy of a weak mind* 
and prudery the wee of an impure one. 



For the IMerary Magazine. 

TURKISH CH£SS. 

THE following anecdote was com* 
xnunicated by a gentleman who fre- 
quently played at chess with the in- 
terpreter of the Turkish ambassa- 
dor. 

He was informed by the interpreter 
(who spoke French), that soon after 
the last match on the 20th of June, 
the ambassador was desirous of play- 
ing at chess with Philidor, who ac- 
cordingly attended, and played six 
^mes with him, every one of which 
Philidor lost, and the ambassador 
moreover loid him he knew several 
chess players at Contsantinople who 
were able to beat himself (the am- 
txissador), even giving him a rook. 

It must be observed that the Turk 
could only play with his own men, 
which were verydifierent from those 
used by os, and difficult to be dis- 
tinguished, and that the queen had 
likewise the move of the knight, as in 
Russia. 



The truth of this anecdote rescft 
entirely on the interpreter, as the 
Turk knew no European language. 

The Turk won three games very 
readily of the gentleman above-men- 
tioned, who is a good player ; though 
it is possible he might have lost theon 
all, had he play^ with pieces to 
which he had not been accustomed. 



For the IMerary Magazine. 

OK THE TEMPLAtS, SUPPOSED 
FATHEHS OF FREE MASONRT. 

IT is well known that the free 
masons in Germany have been food 
of deriving their origin from the 
templars; and this circumstance 
induced Nicdai to investigate the 
g;round of the claim, the result of 
which was communicated to the 
public in an Eaaay on the Secret if 
the TcpifiktrB^ which gave rise 
to new hypotheses, and occasioned 
much controversy. The same sub- 
ject also engaged a large share of 
attention among the French. 

Moldenhawer, an eminent pro- 
fessor of Copenhagen, attempted a 
farther investigation, in hope that 
new light would be reflected on the 
matters in dispute. In the course 
of a journey ui^ertaken for literaxv 
purposes, he made a diligent search 
for actional records in the fomoas 
suit against the knights of the tem- 
ple ; and he was so fortunate as to 
discover, in the library of St Ger- 
main-ides-Pres, ^ manuscript regis- 
ter of the proceedings of the com- 
mission appointed by the pope to txy 
the order, which continued to sit 
from August, 1309, to June, 
This report contains 331 inter 
tones, of which Dupuy had 
lished only a part 

Two years afterward, t 
important document was of 
namely, a ccdlection of th 
statutes of the order, and 
is presumed were in fore ' 
time of its abolition. It v 
in the Corsini library at ? 
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M. Mimter, another Danish profes- 
sor, and was written in the Proven- 
cal dialect. Both these manuscripts 
were trandated into German, and 
pobli^ed ; and, furnished with this 
additional information, professor 
Munter composed a very curious 
dissertation on the principal accusa- 
tions which had faeen preferred 
against the templars. 

This order dates its origin from 
the year 1118, and it is well known 
that the object of its formation was 
the protection of the numerous pil- 
mms who visited the holy city. 
With the view of cementing their 
ilnion, they adopted a religious rule, 
and made vows. In 1125, they were 
only nine in number. They took 
their name from the vicinity of the 
temple of Jerusalem, to the patri- 
arch of which city they were sub- 
ject. 

In 1128, tlieir order was confirmed 
by the council of Troyes, and they 
were from that time called tem- 
plars. St. Bernard was their warm 
protector; indeed he may be con- 
sidered as their founder, since it 
was he who supplied them with a 
rule which was similar to that of 
the benedictines. 

The rise of the order to wealth 
and power was most rapid. As 
eariy as the year 1140, they were 
possessed of considerable establish- 
ments, and many fortresses. A 
little time later, they made many 
conquests from the Moors in Spain 
and Portugal ; and their acquisitions 
were transferred to them by the 
kings of those countries. Before 
the year 1150, they established 
themselves at the temple at Paris. 
This district, which was then marsh 
Jand, wholly belonged to them ; and 
a long period elapsed before it was 
included within the precincts of the 
city. Eugene III, who was pope 
about this time, was a great protec- 
tor of the kni^ts. Their exploits 
are celebrated in the histories of the 
crusades : but the same accounts 
are full of complaints preferred 
against them by the christian prin- 
ces of the east, and by those of the 
west who transplanted themselves 



into Asia to wage war against the 
infidels; they appear also to have 
roused in a degree the jealousy of 
the other rival orders. 

It was principally by the templars 
that Acre was defended, in 1291, 
when it was besieged and taken by 
the sultan of Cairo. When the 
templars, as well as all other chris- 
tians, were driven from their pos- 
sessions in Asia, they established 
themselves in Cyprus, and in other 
adjoining islands ; a few years later, 
namely, in 1306, the grand master, 
with all the chiefs of the order, re- 
moved to Paris, established them- 
selves at the temple, and brought 
with them thither its treasure and 
its archives. At the dme even of 
this removal, it appears that Philip 
the fair was the secret enemy of the 
order ; since, as early as 1305, he 
applied to his creature, pope Cle- 
ment V, to abolish it ; and from 
that period till the grand blow was 
struck, it appears that the pope and 
the lung were concerting measures, 
though with the utmost secrecy, for 
that purpose. 

On the 13th October, 1307, the 
knights at Paris, and throughout the 
whole extent of France, were ar- 
rested all at the same instant; a 
measure which was effected in the 
provinces by means of sealed orders, 
which were not to be opened till a 
given moment by those who were 
destined to carry them into execu- 
tion. Letters were also addressee) 
to all the princes of Europe, inviting 
them to exercise the same rigour ; 
which in fact they all adopted, soon- 
er or later. The trial commenced 
inatanter. Guillaume, a dominican, 
confessor to the king, and inquisitor- 
general of the feith named by the 
pope, presided over it, either in per* 
son or by his delegates; and one 
hundred and forty knights were in- 
terrogated at Paris in the space of a 
raontli. These interrogatories are 
preserved ; but of those taken in the 
provinces only eight remain. 

The statutes discovered by Mun- 
ter afford additional elucidation of 
the constitution of the brotherhood. 
In ord^r to ha\'e been a knight of tiie 
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templ.c, a person must have de* 
scended from a fatlier who either 
was a knight or who possessed the 
requisite qualifications. It was 
practice, though not law, for the 
candidate to pay, on admission, a 
certain sum of money. The term 
of the noviciate was regulated by tlie 
grand master at his pleasure. To 
Sie three vows pf obedience, chas- 
tity, and poverty, was added that of 
the defence of Uie holy land. * Ko* 
thing is more certain than that the 
order indulged in ^vcry species of 
luxury. It was not till forty or fifty 
years after ita foundation, that 
priests were admitted members ; and 
they were allowed to share in its go* 
vemment, and to rise to dignities. 
Any interdict on a district by a pi*e- 
late did not afiect the order, nor the 
persons connected with it, who were 
Tery numerous. 

In the order, the master Md the 
place of God : but tliis, which was the 
usual phrase employed to describe 
his authority^ was not strictly cor- 
rect, since he was subject to the ge- 
neral chapters ; though these assem* 
blies were held in great secrecy, 
and were seldom called together. 
The council of the order, which wa9 
next in authority to the general 
cliapter, consisted of the grand 
masters, the dignitaries, the provia- 
cial masters present, the assistapt 
master, and the kni|^ts Bummoned 
(>y the master. 

Pope Alexander III, in the year 
1172, first exempted the knights 
from episcopal jurisdiction, and ren- 
dered them amenable only to the 
pope. He released them from all 
taxes, including even customs iin- 
posed on merchandise. The chiefs 
were prohibited to confer prefer- 
ment on any member, at the request 
of any king, prince, or grandee. 

On mere suspicion, and before a 
tittle of evidence was given against 
them, the knights received the treat- 
inent of convicts. Accustomed to all 
the indulgences which affluence pro- 
cures, they were allowed only 
twelve*pence a day for subsistence : 
they were shamefully robbed by 
their gaolers ; they were interdicted 



divine service, cveu at the hoar of 
death ; and they were refused barial 
in consecrated ground 

As to their confessions, which 
formed the chief evidence against 
them, at one moment promises of 
liberty, of impunity, and qi great re* 
compense, were employed in order 
to procure them ; at another, the 
threat of perpetual imprisonn»ent 
and of a cruel death ; sometimes they 
were tormented by being forced to 
endure huneer, and at others thar 
enemies held up to their view the 
example of those of their brethren 
who had died under the torture. At 
Caen Royal, letters containing offers 
of life, liberty, and rich pensions, if 
they would confess, were produced 
to them ; and it was at the same 
time observed that their denial 
would be of no avail, because the 
prder was already annihilated 

The secrecy which accompanied 
the admission of candidates into the 
order very much favoured the accusa- 
tions of their foes ; and the domini* 
cans,who were the prosecutors on this 
occasion, were well versed, by their 
experience in tlie south of France, in 
the pracUce of preferring heretical 
charges. Mostof those, which were- 
alleged against the order, were the 
same with those that had been im* 
puted to the heretics of that period : 
but that they had not adopted any of 
those heresies, the statutes are con- 
clusive evidence. They knew how 
to wield the sword, but they brought 
with them no secret doctrines from 
the east ; and this accusadon was 
€MDi>letely denied by the chief per« 
sons in ^e fraternity. 

Several cliarges advanced against 
tlie kctpihts were mere exaggera- 
tions of innocent usages observed by 
them, and none but nuniks, practised 
in forging heresies, could thus have 
misrepresented things the most 
harmless and simple, in order to in- 
crease the odium with which the 
accused were regarded. It was by 
combining the secrecy of their as- 
semblies, the reporu of their con- 
nections with the Saracens, the in- 
discreet discourse of some brethren, 
and the real disorders of many, that 
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Ibhey were able to fabricate those 
au4;atkm8 which, in times so dark, 
aod maintained by men so expert* 
eoccdy were sufficient to efl^t the 
ruin of this mighty brotherhood. 
What could resist the united force 
of the most subtile malignity and the 
moat atrocioos cruelty, favoured by 
the circumstances of the period? 
Who could yisit the episcopacy, the 
religious orders, and the civil pow- 
ers, all hostile to this potent and 
wealthy society ? 

The process against the devoted 
knights was instituted with the con- 
currence of the pope ; and the ad- 
judication of theafiair was afterward 
claimed by his holiness : but he was 
throughout the creature of the king, 
and durst not act contrary to his 
wishes : the proceedings were en- 
tirely directed by the royal will 

The knights had given several 
causes of offence to the implacable 
Philip : the Sicilian vespers had re- 
cently taken place ; they had afibrd* 
ed succours to the Arragonese, the 
authors of that revolution ;. they had 
also assisted in remitting money to 
Boniface VIII, during his disputes 
with the Ung ; and they had been 
loud in censuring his majesty's de- 
predation of the coin. The wealth 
of the order also tempted him, and 
the vastneas of its amount might well 
have done sa Some have made its 
annual revenue equivalent to seven 
xnilliona of d<^rs ; while that of the 
king yielded only what was equal to 
three or four hundred thoasaiuL In 
the whole of Christendom, the 
knights had nine thousand manors. 
Their personal property was of still 
higher value ; mr tne knights acted 
as bankers, and enriched themselves 
by gains which were then held to be 
usurious. It was not till ten years 
after the confiscation of their proper- 
ty, that the kine transferred it to the 
knights of St. John ; and during the 
interval, his commissaries received 
all the rents and profits. He seized 
the treasure deposited in the temple, 
which was enormous ; as also their 
riches in the provinces, and their 
moveables; he moreover claimed 
all that was due to them, and can- 



celleb asum of 100,000 dollars, which 
he himself had borrowed from them. 

This enterprize of Philip was an 
instance which powerfully affected 
the opinions of men on the nature of 
ecclesiastical property, and afforded 
a, precedent for those seizures of it 
which were practised by several 
princes at the reformation, by the 
court of France in the case of the 
Jesuits, and by iu rulers during the 
late revolution. 

The order possessed between ten 
and eleven thousand commanderies, 
its members and attendanu could 
not be less than twenty thousand; 
while the amount of its subjects, vas- 
sals, and serfs must have been in pro« 
portion to that of the members, and 
probably exceeded half a million of 
persons. 

Tlie king's government was very 
feeble at this period ; and contrast 
with this view of the order, that of 
the resources, pi^rogatives, and au« 
thority of a feodal king ; reflect with 
what an eye a sovereigjn like Philip 
must have surveyed this superiority 
which constantly menaced him. 

When we consider what the order 
of the temple could have effected at 
the commencement of the fourteenth 
century in the heart of France, where 
it had fixed its chief residence ; the 
number oi its knights, possessed of 
splendid establishments in the pro* 
vinces ; the &r greater number of 
its subjects, its debtors, the nume- 
rous troops which it had at com- 
mand; its resources in money to 
hire mercenaries ; its soldiery, su- 
perior to the chivalry of Europe in 
bravery,discipline, tactics, and m all 
the arts of war ; its numerous fort* 
resaes ; iu fleets in the east ; its in- 
telligence in evei7 court ; its con- 
nections with families of rank ; the 
confidence of conscious power ; the 
vigour of its internal regimen, and 
the active intrigues peculiar to 
monastic bodies ; and when we sup- 
pose this formidable society in 
league with dissatisfied chienains, 
such as, a few years later, formed 
confederacies against the court ; we 
must conclude that a revolution 
might have been efiected, fatal to 
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monarchical power or to the dynasty. 
Hence it should seem that state rea- 
sons, equally with avarice and ven- 
gence, dictated the fatal sentence in- 
flicted on the templars. 

The initiated members of the fra- 
ternity had formed the desig;n of 
shaking off the authority of the king 
and the pope ; and, within the order, 
a sect was formed to forward this 
design, which was connected with 
the heretics of the south of France, 
and which proposed ^o advance its 
purposes by their co-operation. The 
reiterated proo£» given in the coarse 
of the process, of a departure from 
the faith, of an abjuration of Chris- 
tianity, of a renunciation of Jesus, 
and of outrages done to the cross, 
induce us to conjecture that a part 
of the knights of the temple con- 
formed only outwardly to the catho- 
lic churdi, and processed a Christi- 
anity freed from vulgar supersti- 
Monsy and whidi perhaps veiled a 
pure deism; but that policy, the 
influence of the manners of the age, 
or some other cause, occasioned 
this philosophical religion to be con- 
nected with practices and forms 
that were gross and absurd. The 
charges of a sort of sanction to cer- 
tain offensive moral irregularities 
must also be admitted. 

Whether the free cnasons are 
successors of the templar^, is a cu- 
rious question. 

On tills subject, a nnemoir which 
lately appeared in Germany leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is certain 
that, before the year 1600, no em- 
bryo of the ejustence of free masons 
can be found. Some adepts, caba- 
Hsts, theosophists, magicians, and 
people of the same kind, who held 
secret meetings, may be. found in 
every period, but they were not free 
masons. The same researches make 
it clear that, in the seventeenth 
century, the free masons were se- 
parated from the Rosicrucians. It 
IS very doubtfol whether the latter 
could claim any connection with 
the templars. The tale of the sup- 
posed founder Chrintian Roae^crmx 
IS universally regarded as fabulous ; 
the sect, it is supposed, deriving its 



name from the alchemical signs of 
the rose and the cross. The Rosl« 
crucians were solely occupied by 
researches for discovering the phi- 
losopher's stone ; and tlieir exist* 
ence was not of long duration. It 
is know that Descartes traversed 
Grermany between 1620 and 1623, 
in search of these fanatical natural- 
ists, and was unable to discover an^ 
traces of them. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

CURSORY REFLECTIONS ON THE 
CORRUPTION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE BY TAK PRRVAIL- 
ING NOOK OF TRANSLATION. 

IT has been frequently and very 
justly remarked, that the most pro- 
lific soU|xe of the corruption of a 
language is translation ; and this is 
indubitably the case, even when 
men of talents, folly competent to 
the task, are engaged in it; for, 
notwithstanding the utmost care that 
can be taken, foreign idioms and 
foreign words insensibly force them- 
selves on the translator, and find 
their way into his work. 

Should these observations be jusly 
as it is presumed they will be ad- 
mitted, now completely must the 
flood-gates of corruption be opened, 
when, from motives of the most sor- 
did parsimony, blockheads and dun- 
ces are employed in a task so for 
beyond their powers, merelv be- 
cause they will execute it at a lower 
price, and for a mere subsistence ! 
For it is a melancholy truth, that 
there are unfortunate men, whose 
poverty forces them, however in- 
competent, to undertake the drud- 
gery of literature in some of the 
European capitals, for less wages 
than a sturdy porter would earn. 
And it is equally true, that, among 
the booksellers, there are some de- 
void of that generous and liberal 
spirit which ought to be exercised 
towards those whose talents qualif)" 
them for such undertakings ; and 
thus having disgusted and driven 
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far from them the men of genius, they 
are obliged to have recourse to the 
IcTwest order of scribblers. 

Those who are conversant with 
recent translations from the French 
and German, can readily decide to 
what an alarming extent this mi- 
serable system prevails among the 
Curlls and Lintots of the present 
day. Many of these translations 
are executed in such a wretched, 
groveling style, as would disgrace a 
schoolboy. And thus works, dis- 
tingui^ed for their elegance and 
taste in the original language, be- 
come disgusting and insipid when 
they have undergone the adulterate 
iDg process of translation. 

But the poverty and barrenness of 
the style, though a great nuisance, is 
by no means the worst consequence 
of the wretched system. The same 
ignorance and incapacity that dis- 
qualify many of those translators 
Irom clothing their ideas in decent 
dress, render them incapable, in 
many instances, of comprehend- 
ing the meaning of the original, and 
thence they totally pervert the aense^ 
and, in many instances, ^ve one 
diametrically opposite to that of the 
author. 

Among those who at present 
make a living by translating in Lon- 
don, there are many Frenchmen 
and some Germans, who undertake 
to translate their vernacular lan- 
guages into English. This forms 
the climax of the folly of the ma- 
nagement which 1 have reprobated. 
It may be laid down as a general 
rule, to which there are as few ex- 
ceptions as to any other general 
rule whatever, that no man can be 
competent to translate his own lan- 
guage into a foreign one with 
purity, unless he has lived almost 
from his infancy in the country 
ivhere that langua^ is spoken. 
Otherwise, he will, it is true, if a 
Frenchman translating French into 
Bnglish, furnish his reader with 
Bnglish words, but the idiom will 
inevitably be French. The same 
observation will apply with equal 
fiorce to an Englishman translating 
Bnglish into French or German. 



I have been led to submit these 
observations to my fellow-citizens 
by the perusal of a translation of 
Michaux's Journey to the West of 
the AUeghany Mountains, published 
last year in London. It carries 
with it the strongest internal evi- 
dence of having been executed by a 
Frenchman, and one very little, in- 
deed, conversant with the English 
language. There are numerous 
counter-senses, many passages 
wholly devoid of meaning, and hard- 
ly a page throughout the whole that 
does not abound with Gallicisms, 
quite foreign from the natural con- 
struction of the English language. 
Let not the reader believe, however, 
that this book stands alone, or is 
very materially different in its style 
and manner from a considerable 
proportion of the modern transla- 
tions. By no means. Whoever will 
take the pains to examine, will find, 
in various other works, as many and 
as gross blemishes as are to be found 
in the book just mentioned. 

To satisfy the public that these 
observations are not without proper 
foundation, I annex for examination 
a very few extracts from the origi- 
nal and the translation, cursorily 
collected, which, I trust, will con- 
vince every candid person, that the 
practice I have been censuring is a 
serious evil, and demands a speedy 
and a radical remedy. 

" La fi^vpe jaune varie d'intcnsit€- 
chaque annde ; et Tobservation n'a pas 
encore pu determiner les signes caraC" 
teristiques auxquels on pcut reconnoitre 
qu'elie sera plus ou moins maligne dans 
r^t^."— Page 4. 

«' The yellow fever varies every year 
according to the intenseness of the heat : 
at the same time the observation has 
not been forcible enough to point out 
the characteristic signs," &c. 

This is very different from tlie 
idea in the original, and is grovel- 
ing English. It ought to have been : 

The violence of the yellow fever 
varies yearly ; and (or rather bu£} 
the observations [that have been 
made upon the subject] have not hi- 
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therto been able to detennine the 
characteristic symptoms, whereby 
it may be ascertained whether it 
will be more or less malignant in 
the summer. 

** Pendant le tiers de Tannde routes 
relations sont ^-peu-pr^s interrompues ^ 
entre les campagnes et la ville ; oOl Ton 
ue se rend que forc^ment, et en ^vitant 
raeme d*y coucher." — ^p. 5. 

•« During onc'third of the year, all 
communications are cut off between the 
country and town, whither they go but 
very reluctantly, and seldom or ever 
sleep there.'* 

This is a low and creeping st)'lei 
and is hai*dly Englislu It ought to 
be 

During one-third of the year, all 
intercourse is nearly suspended be- 
tween the country and the city, 
whither people go only through ne- 
cessity, and even avoid sleeping 
there. " Seldom or <r6er** is bar- 
barous. 

•' Tout cdaest remplacd par des pen- 
sions, oii Ton est l<>ge, nourri, edair^." 
p. 9. 

<' All this is replaced by boarding 
houses, where every thing necessary is 
provided." 

A schoolboy must perceive that, 
instead of refilaccd^ it ought to have 
been aupfilied, 

«* New Yorck, situ^ au confluent des 
rivieres de I'Est et du Nord, est beau- 
coup plus rapproch€ de la mcr que Phi- 
ladelphic."— p.l5. 

** New York, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the rvcatfrom the eatt and the 
north, is much nearer the sea than Phi- 
ladelphia.'* 

I hardly need state, that the rivers 
from the east and the north ought 
to be the East and JVbrth rivers, 

" Sa population, qu'on lvalue ^ plus 
de cinquante miUe ames."— p. 15. 

<« The town conntts of more than 
50,000 souls." 

For consists o/'read contains. 



'* Pendant mon s^joor i New Yorck, 
j'allai faire des excursions botaniquea 
dans le New Jersey, le long de la rivi* 
ire du Nord."—!). 16. 

•« During ray stay in New York, I 
took a botanical excuruon into New 
Jersey, by the river side towards the 

north." 

t 

This ought to have been : 
During my stay in New York, I 
made botanical excursions into New 
Jersey, along the North river. 

« MiUe obstacles qui tiennent aux lo- 
calit^s, et qu'il est impossible de pr6roir 
et de pr^vcnir."— p. 26. 

•* A thousand common-place obser- 
vations, which is other impossiUe t» 
foresee, or by any means prevent.* 

It is difficult to find a passage 
more barbarously or unfaithfully 
translated than this, although the 
idea in the original is sufficiently 
clear and distinct. It ought to have 
been: 

A thousand obstacles, depending 
upon the situation [of the coimtry], 
which it is impossible to foresee or 
prevent 

** Dans cet intervalle, les habitations 
sont presque toutes en vue les unes des 
autres. Chaque propri^t^ a sa ddture." 
p. 26. 

** Neariy the whole of the way, the 
houses are almost close together. £vef7 
proprietor to his endofnire.** 

The first part of this sentence is 
incorrectly translated; the other 
exhibits as complete an instance of 
blind ignorance and incapacity as 
can be conceived, and is downright 
nonsense. Two of tlie five words it 
contains are totally mistaken : firo» 
priet^ is mistaken iov firofirietaire^ 
and the verb a for the preposition d, 
A correct translation would be : 

In this space, the houses are al* 
most all in sight of each other. 
Every estate has its enclosure, or 
every estate is enclosed. 

«* Trois cents atpens de bois.** 

« • Three hundred acres of woody land.** 

Instead of 
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Three hundred acres of wood 
IcmcL 

'* Us se livroient k des ezc^s si horri- 
bles, qu*on peat diffic:Iement s'en faire 
une id^." 

•* They committed such horrible ex- 
<3eftse8, that is aimos*^ impossible to form 
the least idea of" p. 40. 

This passage ought to be : 
They committed such horrible 
excesses, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive an idea of them. 

«« La position de la Nouvclle Or- 
leans, relativement aux Antilles, assure 
done \ cecte ville des avantages bien 
marquees sur tous les ports de I'est des 
Etats Unis."— p. 44. 

" The situation of New Orleans, re- 
latively to the Antilles, gives this town 
the most signal advantages over all the 
ports eastward of the United States "— 
p. 41. 

The conclusion of this sentence 
conveys an idea totally different 
from that of the author. He cer- 
tainly meant '* the eastern ports of 
the united States ;" whereas the 
translator metamorphoses this idea 
so as to make it refer to ports not 
in the United States, but eastward 
•f them. 

« Notts nous arr^tftmes k la seconde 
maison, tenue par un nomm€ Chadera, 
fort bien approvisionn^e pour le pays. ' 

The translator renders the latter 
part of this sentence by the words : 

" Tolerably well supplied with pro- 
vuions/or the country." 

Passing over " tolerably welP* 
instead of " very wellj* I observe 
that the three last words of the sen- 
tence are literally translated, and 
do not convey the author's meaning ; 
which is, that the house was veiy 
well supplied with provisions, con- 
sidering the state of the country. ' 

'* Quatre grands lits, dont deux plus 
bas se ooulent sous les deux autres, pen- 
dant le jour, et se tirent le soir au milieu 
de la chambre, recoivent toute la fanuUe." 
p. 51. 
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" Four large beds, two of which are 
very low, are placed underneath the 
others in the dav-rime, and dr.iwn out 
of an evening, into the middle of the 
room, receive the whole family"— p. 40. 

This is perfectly unintelligible. 
As it stands, it appears that ^^four 
large beds" are the nominative case 
to " are filaced underneath^** and 
that there arc probably eight beds 
in the room, which Js by no means 
the idea in the original. It ought to 
read thus : 

Four large beds, of which two, 
very low, are placed underneath 
the others in the day time, and 
drawn out in the evening into the 
middle of the room, receive the 
whole family. 

" Les docteurs y sont rarcs : et dans 
un cas urgent, il faut aller les chercher 
al vingt-cinq ou trente millcs."— p. 54. 

" There are but few medical men 
there : and, in cases of n*»cessity, they 
have to go twenty or thirty miles te 
fetch them.**— p. 51. 

The chief ot^ection here is to the 
vulgarity <rf the style. To fetch 
them is a phrase intolerable even in 
conversation, except among the low- 
est ranks of society. This sentence 
ought to be thus translated : 

Doctors are scarce there, and, in 
urgent cases, it is necessary to go 
twenty-five or thirty miles in quest 
Of them. ' 

" U arrive aussi qu'on vole les che- 
vaux aux habitans; ce qui est d'autant 
plus facile, que les chevaux vivent une 
partie de Tann^ dans les for£ts"-7 
p 58. 

" It also frequently happens, that 
they steal horses from the inhabitants \ 
at the same time nothing is more eaisy, 
as the horses are, in one part of the 
year, turned out in the forests." 

At tfie same time is an interpola- 
tion, not only unnecessary, but di- 
minishing the force of the original. 
It ought to be : 

It also frequently occurs, that 
horses are stolen from the inhabi- 
tants ; which is so much the moi*q 
8 
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easy, as the horses, during part of 
the year, remain in the forests. 

*' n m*informa. que son intention ^oit 
de descendrc rOhio."— p, 59. 

•* He informed me his intention wa 
to go by the aide of the Ohio." 

It is diflRc.uU to conceire how the 
translator could have fallen into this 
error. The original is as clear and 
plain as language admits. " De* 
prendre VOhid*^ is certainly by no 
means truly rendered by the words 
to go by (he hide of the Ohio^ which 
a man may as well do ascending as 
descending, 

" Deux imprimeries y pnblient cha- 
cune deux gazettes par scmaine." — ^p. 62. 

" Each publish a paper weekly.**— 
p. 59. 

To pass over the gross solecism 
each publish^ instead of each pub' 
tiahcsf the idea of the onginal is by 
no means rendered in the transla- 
tion. It should undoubtedly have 
been ; 

Two printing-offices publish there 
each two gazettes weekly. 

" L'Ohio, form< par la reunion des 
rivieres Monongahela et Alleghany, pa- 
Toit etre plutot une continiut^ de la pre- 
miere que de la seconde, qui n'arrive 
qu'obliquement an confluent." — ^p, 72 

«• The Ohio, formed by the union of 
the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, 
appears to be rather a continuation of 
the former than the latter, which only 
happens obliquely at the coniiux."— 
p. 68. 

Because the verb arriver very 
frequently signifies to fmppen^ the 
transhilor has so rendereil it, with- 
out reflecting that it is does not cf>n- 
vey any idea whatever here. The 
readet* can merth g^ess what was 
intended as an anecedent to which 
only happens. The sense is explicit 
in the original. The AUegha > only 
arrives at qy joins the Monongahela 
obliquely at the Qoofiuence of the 
two, 



« La rapidtt6 da courant de rOhl* 
est extreme au printems: anssi, dans 
cette saiaon n'est-il pas ntossaire de 
ramer." — ^p. 75. 

" The rapidity of the Ohio's current 
is extreme m the spring: at the same 
time in this season theie is no necessity 
for rowing." 

Passing over the elegance of the 
Ohio*8 cui-rent^ it may be observed 
that auHfd here has the force of 
therefore., and is miserably rendered 
by the words at the same time. 

*' Lexington, chef lieu du comt^ de la 
Fayctre, est sim€," &c. — p 131. 

" Lexington, the manor.hoose of the 
county of Fayette, is situated,** &c.^- 
p. I2i 

A reader unacquainted with the 
situation of Ltxingtony the manors 
house of Fayette county, would cer- 
tainly never conceive that this mc- 
nov'house contains no less than be- 
tween three and four hundred houseSi 
and nearly SOOO inhabitants. It 
must be a prodigious manor-house 
to be capable of containing such a 
number of people and houses. 

« Les marchands de Lexington font, 
presque tous, le commerce du Kentucky.** 

This sentence is pro()ably incor- 
rectly printed. As it stands, it is 
hardly intelligible. It must be ren- 
dered' — ^The Lexington merchants, 
almost all, carry on tlie commerce 
of Kentucky. This is certainly de- 
fective. It was probably written— 
*^ Les marchands de Lexington font 
presque tout le commerce du Ken- 
tucky :'* that is, the Lexington mer- 
chants cany on almost the whole of 
the commeixe of Kentucky. This 
is plain and clear. But the tran- 
slator renders it : 

** The majority of the inhabit»nts of 
Lexington trade with Kentucky."— i?*^ 
sum tciieati^t amici? 

I fear I have tired the patience 
of the reuder, by the detail of so 
many glaring proofs of the iocom* 
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petence and incapacity of the tran- 
slator, and of the injudicious^ness of 
the bookseller who employed him. 
If the reader's patience is not ex- 
hausted, he has a larger stock than 
I have. I am ^-eary of the task, 
«nd shall only add one more exam- 
ple out of hundreds that might be 
produced : 

** La difficult^ du transport fait que 
•t'on recherche beaucoup les billets de la 
banque des Etats Unis : on les escompte 
centre des especes monnoi^s, avec une 
b^ndfice de deux pour cent." 

•• The trouble of conveyance is so 
great that they give a preference to 
bank bills of the United States, which 
Itear a discount" [yes, reader — do not 
stare — ^it is actually so translated] " of 
two per cent." — ^p. 155. 

I need not point out the absolute 
Gounter-sense here. Bank bills have 
a preference over specie, and therf- 
fbre bear [not a discount, but] an 
advance of two fier cent. 

PMladelfilUay Aug, 28. ^ w. Y. 



For the Idterary Magazine, 

ON THE TATLER, SPECTATOR, ScC. 

IF it be generally true of books 
as of -their authors, that ^< one ge- 
tieration passeth away and another 
Cometh," the observation is particu- 
larly verified in those compositions 
which are aimed at the transient 
opinions and fashions of the day, 
and which mu»t lose much of their 
valtie when tlie circumstaiKes that 
occasioned them are no more. Such 
are the various works denominated 
fteriodical esmys. 

Though the essays of Addison and 
his coadjutors and successors might 
be benencial in ridiculing the follies 
and correcting the manners of tlie 
age in which they appeared, and in- 
debted as we may be to iliem for 
essentiHlIy contributing to the re- 
finement of the national taste, we 
cannot read them with the interest 
which they excited in our ancestors, 
jior indeed in many inbtances feel 



the«pungency of the wit which thcf 
contain. 

When, therefore, the Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, are now taken from the 
shelf, it must usually be for the sake 
of particular papers, and not with 
the view of a complete perusal. 

In the Tatlers, there is a great 
deal of absolute trifling, and the 
Spectators themselves, though the 
best of the several sets, are very 
unequally written. Since these pa- 
pers were composed, we are grown 
more accurate in our definitions, 
more discriminating in our investi- 
gations, more pure in our diction, 
more fastidious in the omanients of 
style ; we possess standards of ex- 
cellence of every kind to refer to, 
books multiply on our hands, and 
we willingly consign to oblivion a 
portion of the old, to make room 
for the increasing demands of the 
new. 

The Tatler was undertaken by 
sir Richard Steele, under the ficti- 
tious name of Isaac Bickerstaff; 
which he assumed, as he tells ua 
himself in the dedication to the first 
volume, in order to take advantage 
of the popularity the name had ac- 
quired from its having been made 
use of by Swift, in his humorous pre- 
dictions relative to poor Partridge, 
the almanac-maker. The first 
number was published April 12, 
1709. 

This publication gave as it were 
the dawn and promise of its suc- 
cx^ssor, the Spectator; and indeed 
there are papers in it equal in hu- 
mour to any of the latter : as the 
account of the freezing of words in 
Nova Zembla, the court of honour, 
and son»e others : but, in general, 
the wit is local and teuiporary, the 
style negligent ; and even the strain 
of the graver papers rather gives 
the idea of a wit who lashes the 
town, than an elegant moralist who 
instructs the world. The Tatler 
abounds in personalities; to some 
of these the clue cannot now be re- 
covered, and of others the interest 
has long since been lost Party spi- 
rit also, at thu lime these papers 
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vrete pobliHhed, ncn very high ; the 
whigs and lories were so nearly 
balanced thAt they mainrained for 
some time an equal struggle^ which 
at length ended in the complete de- 
feat of the whigs, the disgrace of 
the duke of Marlborough, and the 
forming that ministry which direct- 
ed the fodr last years of qpeen Anne. 
Steele took a decided part in favour 
of the whigs, and introduced a pa-. 
per against Harley, which lost him 
his place of gazetteer. Weary, 
perhaps, of the responsibility of a 
paper, of which he was now well 
known to be the editor, a!nd of being 
personally threatened, as he often 
was, for the liberties he took with 
living characiers, he aoddenly drop- 
ped the work on Janoary 2, 1710. 
It revived in two months time, un- 
der better auspices and with new 
associates, and bore tlie title of the 
a/iectator. 

To estimate the good which was 
done by this publication, we should 
consider the state of society at the 
time it was written. Party spirit 
was high and bitter, the maimers of 
the wits and fashionable young men 
were still tinctured with the licen- 
tiousness of the court of Charles II, 
mixed with the propensity to disor- 
derly outrages and savage frolics 
incident to a people who were stiil 
amused by the bear garden, and 
who had not yet been taught to bend 
under the yoke of a strict police. 
The stage was in its meridian of 
genius and fashion, but disgraced 
by rant and grossness, which offend- 
ed the sober and excluded the strict 
Men lived much in clubs, and of 
course drinking was common.-^ 
There was more separation than 
at present between the diflerent 
classes of society ; and each was 
more strongly maiieed with the pe- 
culiarities of his profession. Thei'e 
were learned and there were ele- 
gant womeu ; but manners had not 
received a general polish, nor had 
women the advantage of a general 
>cultivation. Geniub had already at- 
tained its perfection, but the ]*eign 
of taste may be said to have com- 
meoced with Addison. The coad* 



}utors of Addison and Steele \n thik 
work were Eustace Budgell, Tick- 
ell, Hughes, author of the Siege of 
Damascus, Henry Martin, Pierce, 
bishop of Rochester, and Mr. Hen^ 
rj' Grove, of Taunton ; occasionally 
Mr. Byrom, Pamell, and Pope, 
whose Messiah was first published 
here, together with various corrcs- 
pondetits, some known and others 
unknown. Of all these Addison was 
the head of gold. His merit is in- 
deed so superior to that of his asso- 
ciates, that their labours probably 
live to this day only by being grafted 
on his fame Many of their papers 
are pleasing and instructive : yet, 
if by any accident they were des- 
troyed, their loss would scarcely be 
felt amongst the various trcf sureb 
of English literature ; whereas the 
loss of Addison could not elsewhere 
|je supplied, and would make a 
chasm not in the number only, but 
in the species of our fine writers. 

The Spectator continued from 
1710 to 1714; that is, during the 
last years of queen Anne to the be- 
ginning of the reign of George the 
first ; and during a time when all 
the other periodical publications 
were party papers, and so bitter a 
spirit of antmosity divided almost 
every company, it was no small ad- 
vantage that one paper appeared 
every morning, the tendency af 
which was of an opposite nature, 
and that presented subjects for con- 
versation which men might canvass 
without passion^ and on which they 
might differ without resentment. 
Three thousand of them were sold 
daily soon after the commencement 
of the publication ; afterwards, it is 
said, twenty thousand ; and it may 
rebuke our rage for typo^phical 
luxury to be told, that the immortal 
productions of Addison were first 
given to the public on a half sheet 
of very coarse paper, and^ before 
the imposition of a stamp, for the 
price of one penny. 

The Guardians maybe considered 
as a kind of sequel to the Spectators. 
They were in two volumes. The 
strain of diem is somewhat less 
sprightly ; but they contain mad): 
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excellent papers^ and among them 
several by Pope. The Guardian 
•was pub'ished in the year 1713, be- 
tween the seventh and eighth vo- 
lumes of the Spectator. 

The Freeholder was a direct pari- 
ty paper, written by Addison alone, 
on the side of government, imme* 
diately after the rebellion in 1715, 
when perhaps half the nation were 
Jacobites in their hearts. 



fior the Uterary Magazine, 

CUMBERLANDIANA. 

Contumedfrom page 51. 

Soame Jenyru, 

A DISAGREEMENT about a 
name or a date will luar the best 
story that was ever put together. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds luckily could 
not hear an interruptor of this sort ; 
Johnson would not hear, or, if he 
beard him, would not heed him ; 
Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded' 
him, set him right, and took up his 
tale, wjiere he had left it, without 
any diminution of its humour, adding 
only a few more twists to his snuff- 
box, a few more taps upon the lid of 
it, with a preparatory grunt or two, 
the invariable forerunners of the 
amenity, that was at the heels of 
them. . He was the man, who bore 
his part in all societies with the 
most even temper and undisturbed 
hilarity of all the good companions, 
whom I ever knew. He came into 
your house at the very moment you 
had put upon your card ; he dressed 
himself to do your party honour in 
all the coloura of the jay ; his lace 
mdeed had long since lost iis lustre, 
bmt his coat had faithfully retained 
its cut since the days when gentle- 
men wore embroidered figured vel- 
vets with short sleeves, boot cuffs, and 
buckram skirts ; as nature had cast 
him in the exact mould of an ill- 
made pair of stiff sta) s, he followed 
her close in the fashion of his coat, 



that it was doubted if he did not 
wear them : because he had a pro- 
tuberant wen just under his pole, he 
wore a wig, that did not cover above 
half his head. His eyes were pro- 
truded like the eyes of the lobster, 
who wears them at the end of his 
feelers, and yet their was room be* 
tween one of these and his nose for 
another wen that added nothing to 
his beauty ; yet I heard this good man 
very innocently remark, when Gib- 
bon published his history, that he 
wondered any body so ugly could 
write a book. 

Such was the exterior of a man, 
who was the charm of the circle, 
and gave a zest to every company 
he came into. His pleasantry was 
of a sort peculiar to himself; it har- 
monized with every thing; it was 
like the bread to our dinner: you 
did not perhaps make it the whole,' 
or principal part, of your meal, but 
it was an admirable and wholesome 
auxiliary to your other viands.^- 
Soame Jenyns told you no long sto^ 
rics, engrossed not much of your at- 
tention, and was not angry with those 
that did ; his thoughts were ori- 
ginal, and were apt to have a 
very whimsical affinity to the pa- 
radox in them : he wrote verses up- 
on dancing, and prose upon the ori- 
gin of evil, yet he was a very indl^ 
^rent metaphysician and a worse 
dancer ; ill-nature and personality, 
with the single exception of his lines 
upon Johnson, 1 never heard kll 
from his lips ; those lines I have for- 
gotten, though 1 believe 1 was the 
first person to whom he recited 
them ; they were very bad, but he 
had been told that Johnson ridiculed 
his metaphysics, and son»e of us hiid 
just then been making extemporary 
epitaphs upon each other. Though 
his wit was harmless, yet the gene- 
ral ca^t of it was ironical ; there was 
a terseness in his repartees that had 
a play of words as well as of thought, 
as when, speaking of the differt^uce 
between la) ing out money uj)on land, 
or purchhsing into the funds, he said, 
" One ^as principal without inte- 
rest, and the other interest without 
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principal." Certain it is he had a 
brevity of expression, that never 
hnng upon the ear, and y<Hi felt the 
point in the very moment that he 
made the push. It was rather to be 
lamented that his lady Mrs. Jenyns 
had so great a respect for his good 
sayings, and so imperfect a recollec- 
tion of them, for though she always 
prefaced her recitals of them with — 
aa Mr. Jtnyna «ot/«— it was not al- 
ways whut Mr. Jenyns said, and ne- 
ver, I am apt to think, ax Mr. Je- 
nyns said ; bat she was an excellent 
old lady, and twirled her fan with as 
oiuch mechanical address as her in- 
genious husband twirled his snuff- 
box. 



Foote. 

I made a visit with Garrick by his 
own proposal to Foote at Parson's 
Green. I have heard it said he was 
reserved and uneasy in his com- 
pany ; I never saw him more at ease 
and in a happier flow of spirits than 
on that occasion. 

Where a loud-tongued talker was 
in company, Edmund Burke declin- 
ed all claims upon attention, and 
Samuel Johnson, whose ears were 
not quick, seldom lent them to his 
conversation, though he loved the 
man, and admired his talents : I 
have seen a dull damping matter-of- 
fact roan quell the efervescence 
even of Foote's unrivalled humour. 

But I remember full well, when 
Garrick and 1 made him the visit 
above-mentioned, poor Foote had 
something worse than a dull man to 
struggle with, and matter of fact 
brought home to him in a way, that 
for a time entirely overthrew his 
spirits, and most completely yr/*g-Af- 
cd him from his propriety. We 
had taken him by surprise, and of 
course were with him some hours 
betore dinner, to make sure of our 
own if we had missed of his. He 
seemed overjoyed to see us, engaged 
. us to stay, walked with us in his gar- 
den, and read to us some scenes 
roughly sketched for his Maid of 
Bath. His dinner was quite good 



enough, and his wine superlative. 
Sir Rol)ert Fletcher, who had served 
in the East Indies, dropt in before 
dinner, and made the fourth of oar 
party. Wlien we had passed at>out 
two hours in perfect harmony and 
hilarity, Garrick called for his tea, 
and sir Robert arose to depart: there 
was an unlucky screen in the rooniy 
that hid the door, and belund which 
sir Robert hid himself for some pur- 

rse, whether natural or artificial 
know not ; but Foote, supposing 
him gone, instantly began to play on 
his ridicule at the expence of his 
departed guest. I must confess it 
was (in the cant phrase) a way that 
he had, and just now a very unlucky 
way, for sir Robert, Ixilting from be- 
hind the screen, cried out — " I am 
not gone, Foote ; spare me UU I am 
out of hearing ; and now with your 
kave 1 will stay till these gentlennea 
depart, and then you shall amuse me 
at their cost, as you have amused 
them at mine." 

A remonstrance of this sort was 
an electi ic shock that could not bcr 
parried. No wit could furaibh an 
evasion, no explanation could suffice 
for an excuse. The ofR;nded gentle- 
man was to the full as angry as a 
brave man ought to be with an un- 
fortunate wit, who possessed very lit- 
tie of that quality, which he abound- 
ed in. This event, which deprived 
Foote of all presence of mind, gave 
occasion to Garrick to display his 
genius and good nature in their 
brightest lustre : I never saw him in 
a more amiable light ; the infinite 
address and ingenuity that he ex- 
hibited, in softening the enraged 
guest, and reconciling to pass over 
an affront, as gross as could well be 
put upon a man, were at once the 
most comic and the most complete I 
ever witnessed. Why was not 
James Boswell present to have re- 
corded the dialogue and the action of 
the scene ? My stupid head only 
carried away the effect of it. It was 
as if Diomed (who, being the son of 
Tydeus, was I conclude a great hero 
in a small compass) had been shield- 
ing Thersites from the wrath of 
Ajax ; and so wrathful was our Ajai^ 
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liiat if I did not recollect there was 
a certain actor at Delhi, who in the 
height of the massacre charmed 
ftway the furious passions of Nadir 
Shaw, and saved a remnant of the 
city, I should say this was a victory 
without a parallel. I hope Foote 
was very grateful ; but when a man 
has been completely humbled, he 
is not very fond of recollecting it. 



Oliver Goldsmith. 

At this time I did not know Oliver 
GddsmiUi even by person ; I think 
our first meeting chanced to be at 
the British coffee-house. When we 
oame together, we very speedily. 
coalesced, and I believe he fDrgave 
me for all the little fame I had got 
by the success of my West Indian, 
which had pot him to some trouble, 
for it was not his nature to be un» 
kind, and I had soon an oportunity 
of convincing him how incapable I 
was of harbouring resentment, and 
how zealously I took my share in 
what concerned his interest and re- 
putation. That he was fantastically 
and whimsically vain, all the world 
knows, but there was no settled and 
inherent malice in his heart He 
was tenacious to a ridiculous ex- 
treme of certain pretensions, that 
did not, and by nature could not, be- 
long to him, and at the same time 
inexcusably careless to the fame, 
which he had powers to command. 
His tabie-Ulk was, as Garrick aptly 
compared it, like that of a parrot, 
whilst he wrote like Apollo ; he had 
gleams of eloquence, and at times a 
majesty of thought, but in general his 
tongue and his pen had two very 
di0etx:nt styles of talking. What 
foibles he had he took no pains to 
conceal; the good qualities of his 
heart were too frequently obscured 
by the carelessness of his conduct, 
and the frivolity of his manners. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was very good to 
him, and would have drilled him in- 
to better trim and order for society, 
if he would have been amenable, for 
Reynolds was a perfect gentleman, 
had good sense, great propriety, with 



all the social attributes, and all the 
graces of hospitality, equal to any 
man. He well knew how to appre- 
ciate men of talents, and how near a 
kin the muse of poetry was to that 
art of which he was so eminent a 
master. From Goldsmith he caught 
the subject of his famous Ugolino ; 
what aids he got from others, if he 
got any, were worthily bestowed 
and happily applied. 

There is something in Gold* 
smith's prose that to my ear is un- 
commonly sweet and harmonious;- 
it is clear, simple, easy to be under- 
stood ; we never want to read his 
period twice over, except for the 
pleasure it bestows ; obscurity never 
calls us back to a repetition of it. 
That he was a poet there is no 
doubt, bui the paucity of his verses 
does not allow to rank him in that 
high station, where his genius might 
have carried him. There must be 
bulk, variety, and grandeur of design 
to constitute a first-rate poet The 
Deserted Village, Traveller, and 
Hermit are all specimens, beautiful 
as such, but they are only bird's eggs 
on a string, and eggs of small birds 
too. One great m^ignificent whoU 
must be accomplished Ijefore we can 
pronounce upon the maker to be the 
^oATw. Pope himself never earned 
this title by a work of any magni- 
tude but his Homer, and that being 
a translation only consiitutes him an 
accomplished versifier. Disti-ess 
drove Goldsmith upon undertakingS| 
neither congenial with his studies^ 
nor worthy of his talents. I re- 
member htm when« in his chamber 
in the Temple, he showed me the 
beginning of liis Animated Nature ; 
it was with a sigh, such as ge- 
nius draws, when hard necessity di- 
verts it from its bent to drudge for 
bread, and talk of birds, and beasts, 
and creeping things, which Pidcock*s 
show-man would have done as welL 
Poor fellow, he hardly knew an ass 
from a mule, nor a turkey from a 
goose, but when he saw it on the 
table. But publishers hate poetry, 
and Paternoster-row is not Par- 
nassus. Even the mighty doctor 
Hill| who was not a very delicate 
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feeder, coold not make a dinner out 
of the press till by a happy transfor- 
mation into Hannah Glass he turn- 
ed himself into a cook, and sold re- 
ceipts for made dishes to all the 
savoury readers in the kingdom. 
Then indeed the press acknowledg- 
ed him second in fame only to John 
Banyan ; his feasts kept pace in sale 
with Nelson's fasts, and when his 
own name was fairly written out of 
credit^ he wrote himself into im- 
mortality under an alias. Now 
though necessitv, or I should rather 
say the desire of finHing money for a 
masquerade, drove Oliver Goldsmith 
Qpon abridging histories and turn- 
ing Buffofi into English, >et 1 much 
doubt if without that spur he would 
ever have put his Pegasus into ac- 
tion ; no, if he had been rich, the 
world would have been poorer than 
it is by the loss of all the ti^easures 
of his genius and the contributions 
of his [>en. 

Oliver Goldsmith began at this 
time to write for the stage, and it is 
to be lami»nted that he did not begin 
at an earlier period of life to turn his 
gcT^ius to dramatic compositions, 
an<* much more to be lamented, that, 
after he had begun, the succeeding 
period of his life was so sotin cut offi 
There is no doubt but his genius, 
when more familiarized to the busi- 
ness, would have inspired him to 
accomplish great things. His first 
comedy of The Good-natured Man 
was read and applauded in its ma- 
nuscript by Edmund Burke, and the 
circle in which he then lived and 
moved : under such patronage it 
came with those testimonials to the 
director of Covent Garden theatre, 
as could not fail to open all the 
avenues to the stage, and bespeak all 
the favour and attention from the 
performers and the public, that the 
applauding voice of him, whose ap- 
plause was fame itself, could give it. 
This comedy has enough to justify 
the good opinion of its literary pa- 
tron, and secure its author against 
any loss of reputation, for it has the 
stamp of a man of tulents upon it, 
though its popularity with the audi- 



ence did not quite keep paee whli 
the expectations, that were ground* 
ed on the fiat it had antecedently 
been honoured with. It was a first 
efit)rt, however, and did not discou- 
rage its ingenious author from in- 
voking his muse a second time. It 
was now, whilst his labours were in 
projection, that I first met him at 
the British coffee-hoase, as I havo 
already related somewhat out of 
place. He dined with us as a vic- 
tor, inti*oduced as I think by sir 
Joshua Revnolds, and we held a coo- 
sultation upon the naming of his co* 
medy, which some of the company 
bad read, and which he detailed to 
the rest after his manner, with a 
great deal of good humour. Some- 
body suggested She Stoofin to Con^ 
fjuer^ and that title was agreed upon. 
When I perceived an embarrass- 
ment in his manner towards me, 
which I could readily account for, I 
lost no time to put him at his ease, 
and I flatter myself 1 was successfuL 
As my heart was ever warm to- 
wards my contemporaries, I did not 
counterfeit, but really felt a cordial 
interest in his behalf, and I had sooq 
the pleasure to pei<ceive that he cre- 
dited me for my sincerity.—'* Yott 
and I," said he, ^ have very dif«« 
ferent motives for resorting to the 
stage. I write for money, and care 
little about fame.** 1 was touched 
by this melancholy confession, and 
from that moment busied myself 
assiduously amongst all my connec- 
tions in his cause. The whole com- 
pany pledged themselves to the sup^ 
port of the ingenuous poet, and futh- 
fiilly kept their promise to him. la 
fact he needed all that could be done 
for him, as Mr. Colman, then ma- 
nager of Covent Gs^rden theatre, 
protested agaiust the comeKly, when 
as yet he had not struck upon a 
name for it. Johnson at length stood 
forth in all his terrors as champion 
for the piece, and backed by us hia 
clients and retainers demanded a 
fair trial. Colman again protested^ 
but, with that salvo for his own re- 
putation, liberally lent his stage to 
one of the moat eccentric produc- 
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tkns that fever fbtttid its way to it, 
jand She Sfoofia to Conquer was put 
faito rehearsal 

We were not over-sanguine of 
auooess, hat perfectly determined to 
alrogsle hard Ibr our author: we 
accordingly assembled our strength 
•t the Shakespeare tavern Id a con*- 
aiderable body for an early dinner^ 
where Samuel Johnson took the 
chsdr at the head of a long table, 
and was the lite and soul of the 
corps : the poet took post silently by 
his side with the Burkes, sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Fitsherbert, Caleb Whi%* 
foord, and a phalanx of North Bri«> 
tish pre-deter mined applauders, un- 
der the banner of major Mills, all 
good nnen and true. Our illustrious 
president was in inifoUable glee, 
and poor Goldsmith that day took all 
his raillery as patiently and cocnphi«> 
ccntly as my friend Boswell would 
have done any day, or every day of 
his life* In the mean time we did 
iK>t forget our duty, and though we 
had a tietter comedy going, in which 
Johnson was chief aetor, we betook 
ourselves in good time to our se- 
parate and allotted posts, and wait- 
ed the awfiil drawing up of the 
curtain. As our stations were pre- 
tOQoerted, so were our signals for 
plajidits arranged and determined 
upon in a manner, that gave every 
one his cue where to look for them) 
and how to follow them up. 

We had amongst us a very wor- 
thy and efficient member, long since 
lost to his friends and the world at 
large, Adam Drummond, of amiable 
memory, who was gifted by nature 
with the jnost sonorous, and at the 
flame time the most contagious 
laugh, that ever echoed from the 
human lungs. The nei(^iiig of the 
horse of the son of Hyst<iHpes was a 
whisper to it ; the whole thunder of 
the theatre could not drown it. 
This kind and ingenuoas friend fair- 
ly fore- warned us that he knew no 
more when to give his fii^e than the 
cannon did that was planted on a 
battery. He desired therefore to 
have a flapi)er at his elbow, and I 
had the honour to be deputed to that 
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office. I planted him in an upper 
box, pretty nearljr over the stage, in 
full view of the pit and galleries, and 
perfectly well situated to give the 
echo all its play through the hollows 
and recesses of the theatre. The 
success of our manoeuvres was com- 
plete. All eyes were upon Johnson^ 
who sate in a front row of a side 
box, and when he laughed every 
body thought themselves warranted 
to roar. In the mean time my 
friend followed signals with a rattle 
so irresistibly comic, that, when he 
had repeated it several times, the 
attention of the spectators was so 
engrossed by his person and per«> 
formances, that the progress of the 
play seemed likely to become a se- 
condary obfect, and I found it pm* 
dent to insinuate to him that he 
might halt his music without any 
prejudice to the author. But, alas I 
it was now too late to rein him in ; he 
had laughed upon ray signal where 
he found no joke, and now unluckily 
he fancied tliat he found a joke in 
almost every thing that was said ; so 
that nothing in nature could be 
more maUa-propos than some of his 
bursts every now and then wer& 
These were dangerous moments, for 
the pit began to take umbrage ; but 
we carried our play through, and 
triumphed not only over Colman*3 
judgment, but our own. 

As the life of poor Oliver Gold- 
smith was now fast approaching to 
its period, I conclude my account of 
him with gratitude for the epitaph 
he bestowed on me in his poem call- 
ed Hetaliation, It was upon a pro- 
posal started by Edmund Burke, 
that a party of friends^ who had 
dined together at sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's and my house, should meet 
at the St. James's coffee-house, 
which accordingly took place, and 
was occasionally repeated with 
much festivity and good fellowship. 
Dr. Bernard, dean of Derry, a very 
amiable and old friend of mine. Dr. 
Douglas, since bishop of Salii^bury^ 
Johnson, David Garrick, sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith^ Ed- 
mund and Richard Burke, Ilickey, 
9 
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wkh two or IhrM others, constituted 
our party. At one of these meetings 
an idea was suggested of extempo- 
rary epitaphs upon the parties pre* 
sent ; pen and mk were calkM) £or^ 
and Garrick off hand wrote an epi- 
taph with a good deal of humour up- 
on poor Goldsmith, who was the 
first in jest, as he proved to be in 
reality, that we committed to the 
grave. The dean also gave him an 
epitaph, and sir Joshua illuminated 
4he deau*s verses with a sketch of 
his bust in pen and ink, inimitably 
caricatured. Neither Johnson, nor 
Burke wrote any thing, and when I 
l^erceived Oliver was rather sore, 
and seemed to watch me with that 
kind of attention, which indicate 
his expectation of something in the 
same kind of burlesque with their's, 
I thought it tiixie to press the joke 
no further, and wrote a few couplets 
at a side-table, which, when I had 
finished, and was called upon by the 
company to exhibit, Goldsmith with 
much agiution besought me to spare 
him, and I was about to tear them, 
when Johnson wrested them out of 
my hand, -and in a loud voice read 
them at the table. I have now lost 
all recollection of them, and in fact 
they were little worth remembering, 
but as they were serious and com* 
plimentaryr the efiect they had up- 
on Goldsmith was the more pleasing 
for being so entirely unexpected 
The concluding line, which is the 
only one 1 can call to mind, was--* 

*• All mourn the poet, I lament the 
man." 

. This I recollectf because he re- 
peated it several times, and seemed 
much grati6ed by it. At our next 
meeting he produced his epitaphs 
as they stand in the little postho- 
mous poem above mentioned, and 
this was the last time he ever enjoy- 
ed the comiiany of his friends. 

As he had served up the company 
under the similitude of various sorts 
of meat, I had in the mean time 
figured them under that of liquors, 
which little poem I rather think was 
printed, but of this I am not sure. 



Goldsmith sickened and diiidy aad 
we had one concluding meeting at 
my house, when it was decided tA 
publish his Retaliation, and Johoaoa 
at the same time undeiitook to write 
an epitaph for our lamented firiead# 
to whom 'we pfopeecd to erea a 
monument by subscription in WeaU 
minster«>Abbey. This epitap4i John- 
son executed ; Out in the criticism^ 
that was attempted against it, and 
in the round-robin signed at Mr. 
Beaoclerc's house, I had nQ part I 
bad no acquaintance with that gen- 
tleman, and wa» never in his house 
in my Kfe. 

Thus died Ottver Goldsmith, in 
his chambers in the Temple, at a 
period of life when his genius was 
yet in its vigour, and fortune seemed 
disposed to smile upon him. I have 
heard Dr. Joliason relate with in« 
finite humour the circumstance of 
his rescuing him from a ridiculous 
dilemma by the purchase-money of 
his Vicar of Wakefield, which he 
sold on his behalf to Dodsiey, and, 
as I think, for the sum of ten pounds 
only. He had run up a debt w ith his 
landlady for board and lodging of 
soma few pounds, and was at bis 
wit's-end how to wipe off the score, 
and keep a roof over his head> ex- 
cept by closing with a very stagger- 
ing proposal on her part, and taking 
his creditor to wife, whose charms 
were very far from alluring, whilst 
her demands were extremely ur- 
gent In this crisis of his fate, he 
was found by Johnson, in the act of 
meditating, on the melancholy alter- 
native before him. He showed 
Johnson his manuscript of The Vicar 
of Wakefield,* but seemed to be witb<*' 
out any plan, or even hope, of rais- 
ing money upon the disposal of it : 
when Johnson cast his eye upon it,- 
he discovered something that gave 
him hope, and immediately took it 
to Dodsiey, who paid down the price 
above-mentioned in ready money, 
and added an eventual condition up- 
on its futare sale. Johnson describ- 
ed the precautions he took in con- 
cealing the amount of the sum he 
had in hand, which he prudently 
administered to him by a guinea at a 
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tiiQie. In the event, he paid off the 
landlady's scors, and mleemcd the 
person of his ft*iend from her em- 
oraces. Goldsmith had the joy of 
finding^ his ingenious work succeed 
beyond his hopes, and. from that 
time began to place a confidence in 
the resources of his talents, which 
thenceforward enabled him to keep 
his station in society, and cultivate 
the friendship of many eminent per- 
aoDS, who, whilst they smiled at his 
eccentricities, esteemed him for liis 
genios and good qu^ties. 



Mmfoih 

. Who will say that Johnson him- 
self would have been such a cham- 
|Hon in literature, such a front-rank 
soldier in the fields of fame, if he 
had not been pressed into the ser- 
vice, and driven on to glory with 
the bayonet of sharp necessity point- 
ed at his back ? If fortune had turn- 
ed him into a field of clover, he 
would have laid down and rolled in 
it The mere manual labour of 
writing woufd not have allowed his 
lassitude and love of ease to have 
taken the pen out of the inkhom, 
unless the cravings of hunger had 
reminded him that he must fill the 
sheet before he saw the table-cloth. 
He might indeed have knocked 
down Osboume for a blockhead, 
but he would not have knocked him 
down with a folio of his own writ- 
ing. He would perhaps have been 
the dictator of a club, and wherever 
he sate down to conversation, there 
must have been that splash of strong 
bold thought about him, that w^ 
might still have had a collectanea 
after his death. But of prose I guess 
not much, of works of labour none^ 
of fancy perhaps something more, 
especially of poetry, which under 
favour, I conceive was not his tower 
of strength. I think we should have 
had his Rasselas at all events, for 
he was likely enough to have writ- 
ten at Voltaire, and brought the 
question to the test, if infidelity is 
any aid to wit. An orator he must 
t^av^ beep ; not improbably a par* 



liamentarian, and, if such, certainly 
an oppositionist, for he preferred to 
talk against the tide. He would 
indubitably have been no member 
of the Whig Club, no partizan of 
Wilkes, no friend of Hume, no be- 
liever in Macphersoni He wogld 
have put up prayers for early rising, 
and laid in bed all day, and, with the 
most active resolutions possible, been 
the most indolent mortal living. He 
was a good roan by nature, a great 
man by genius, w« are now to en- 
quire what he was by compulsion. 
' Johnson's first style was naturally 
energetic, his middle style was tur- 
gid to a fault, his latter style was 
softened down and harmonized into 
periods, more tuneful and more in* 
teUigible.^ His execution was rapid, 
yet his mind was not easily provok- 
ed into exertion ; the variety we 
find in his writings was not the va- 
riety of choice arising from the im- 
pulse of his proper genius, but tasks 
imposed upon him by the dealers in 
Ink, and contract^ on his part sub- 
mitted to in satifaction of the press- 
ing calls of hungry want For, pain- 
ful as it is to relate, t have heard 
that illustrious scholar assert (and 
he never varied from the^truth of 
fact), that he subsisted himself for a 
considerable space of time upon the 
scanty pittance of four-pence half- 
pienny per day. How melancholy 
to reflect, that his vast trunk and 
stimulating appetite were to be sup- 
ported by what will barely feed the 
weaned infant! Less, much less, 
than master Betty has earned in 
one night, would have cheered the 
mightv mind, and maintained ths 
athletic body of Samuel Johnson in 
comfort and abundance for a twelve- 
month. Alas*. I am not fit to paint his 
character ; nor is there any need of 
it ; Etiam mortuus loquitur : every 
roan who can buy a book, has bought 
a Bo9weH; Johnson is known to alt 
the reading world. 1 also knew him 
well, respected him highly, loved 
him sincerely. It -was never my 
chance to see him in those moment* 
of morosenessand ill humour, which 
are imputed to him, perhaps with 
truth, tor who would slander hioA i^ 
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But I am not warranted by any ex- 
perience of those humours to 8|)eak 
of him otherwise thftn of a friend, who 
always met me with kindoesS) and 
from whom I never separnted with- 
out regret. When I sought his com- 
pany he had no capricious excases 
tor withhokling it, but lent himself to 
every invitation with cordiality, and 
brought good humour with him, 
that gave life to the circle he was 
in. He presented himself always in 
bis fashion of apparel ; a brown 
coat with metal buttons, black waist- 
coat and worsted stockings, with a 
flowing bob wig, was the style of his 
wardrobe, but they were in perfect- 
ly good trim, and with the ladies, 
which he generally met, he had 
nothing of the slovenly philosopher 
about him. He fed heartily, but 
not voraciously, and was extremely 
courteous in his commendations of 
any dish that^ pleased his palate ; 
he suffered his next neighbour to 
squeeze the China oranges into his 
wine glass after dinner, which else 
perchance had gone aside, and 
trickled into his shoes, for the good 
roan had neither straight sight nor 
steady nerves. 

At the tea table he had consider- 
able demands upon his favourite 
beverage, and 1 remember when 
sir Joshua Reynolds at my house 
reminded him that he had drank 
eleven cups, he replied, ^ Sir, I did 
not count your glasses of wine, why 
should you number up my cups of 
teaf*' And then laughing in per- 
fect good humour, he added-—*' Sir, 
I should ha\e released the lady 
from any further trouble, if it hid 
not been for your remark ; but you 
liave reminded me that I want one 
of the dozen, and I must request 
Mrs. Cumberland to round up my 
nuiu'lier." When he saw the readi- 
ness and complacency, with which 
my wife obeyed his call, he turned 
a kind and cheerful look upon her, 
and said, ^ Madam, I nmst tell you, 
for your comfort, you have escaped 
much belter than a certain lady did 
awliiie ago, upon whose patience I 
intruded greatiy moits than 1 have 
done on yours j but the lady asked 



me for no o«h«r parpdse but to 
make a Zany of me, and Bet me 
gabbling to a parcel of people I 
knew nothing of ; so, madam, I had 
toy revenge of her ; for I swallow- 
ed five and twenty cups of her left, 
and dkl not treat her with as manjr 
words." 1 can only say, my wife 
would have made tea for him a« 
long as the New River could have 
supplied her with water. 

It was on such occasions he was 
to be seen in his happiest moments: 
when animated by the cheering at- 
tention of friends whom he liked, he 
would give full fx:ope to tliose Ulents 
for narration, in which 1 verily 
think he was unrivalled, both in the 
brilliancy of his wit, the Bow of hi» 
humour, and the energy of hi» lan- 
guage. Anecdotes of times past, 
scenes of his own life, and characters 
of humourists, enthusiasts, crack- 
brained projectors, and a variety of 
strange beings, that he had chanced 
upon, when detailed by him at length, 
and garnished with those episodical 
remarks, sometimes camic, some- 
times grave, which he would throw 
in with infinite fertility of fancy, 
were a treat, which though not al- 
ways to be purchased by five and 
twenty cups of tea, I have often had 
the happiness to enjoy for less than 
half the number. He was easily 
led into topics ; it was not easy to 
turn him from them; but who would 
wish it ? If a man wanted to show 
himself off by getting up and riding 
upon him, he was sure to run res- 
tive and kick him off: yon might 
as safely have backed Bucephalus, 
befr>re Alexander had lunged him. 
Neither did he like to be over- 
fondled ; when a certain gentleman 
out-acted his part in this way, he is 
said to have demanded of him i 
" What provokes your risibility, 
sir ? Have I said any thing that you 
understand^ — ^Tlicn I ask pardoQ 
of the rest of the company.** — But 
this is Henderson's anecdote of him, 
and 1 will not swear he did not 
make it himself. The following 
apology, however, I myself drew 
fi'om him: when speaking of his 
tour I observed to him upon some 
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ptfssages^ &$ rather toe shftrp upon a 
country and people who had enter* 
tained him 90 handsomely. ^< Do 
you think so, Cumbey ?** he replied; 
** then I give you leave to say, and 
you may quote me for it, that there 
are more gentlemen in Scotland than 
there are shoes." 

But I do not relish these sayings, 
and I am to blame for retailing 
them; we can no more judge of 
men by these droppings from their 
lips, than we can guess at the con- 
tents of the river Nile by a pitcher 
ef its water. If we were to estimate 
the wise men of Greece by Laer- 
titts's scraps of their sayings, what 
a parcel of old women should we 
account them to have been I 

The expanse of matter, which 
Johnson had found room for in his 
intellectual storehouse, the correct* 
ness with which he had assorted it, 
and the readiness with which he 
couM turn to any article that he 
wanted to make present use of, 
were the properties in him, which 
I contemplated with the most ad- 
miration. Some have called him a 
savage ; tiiey were only so far right 
in the resemblance, as that, like the 
savage, he never came into suspi^ 
cious company without his. spear in 
his hand, and his bow and quiver 
at his back. In quickness of intel- 
lect few ever equalled him, in pro- 
fundity of erudition many have sur- 
passed him. I do not think he had 
a pare and classical taste, nor was 
apt to be best pleased with the best 
authors, but as a general scholar he 
ranks very high. When I would 
have consulted him upon certain 
points of literature, whilst I was 
making my collections from the 
Greek dramatists for my essays in 
The Observer, he candidly ac- 
knowledged that his studies had not 
lain amongst them ; and certain it is 
there is very little show of litera- 
ture in his kamblers, and in the 
passage, where he quotes An^^totle, 
he has not correctly given the mean- 
ing of the original. But this was 
rtercly the result of haste and inat- 
tention ; neither is he so to be mea- 



sured, for he had so many parts 
and properties of scholarship about 
him, that you can only fairly review 
him as a man of general knowledge. 
As a poet, his' translations of Ju- 
venal gave him a name in the world, 
and gained him the applause of 
Pope. He was a writer of tragedy, 
but his Irene gives him no conspi- 
cuous ranlL in that department As 
an essayist he merits more consi- 
deration ; his Ramblers are in every 
body's hands ; about them opinions 
vary, and I rather belive the style 
of these essays is not now consider- 
ed as a good model; this he corrected 
in his more advanced age, as may be 
seen in his Lives of the Poets, where 
his diction, though occasionally ela*- 
borate and highly metaphorical, is 
not nearly so inflated and ponderouSf 
as in the Ramblers. He was an 
acute and able critic ; the enthusi- 
astic admirers of Milton and the 
friends of Gray will have something 
to complain of, but criticism is a 
task, which no man executes to all 
men^s satisfaction. His selection of 
a certain passage in the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, which he extols 
so rapturously, is f^rtainly a noost 
unfortunate sample ; but unless the 
oversights of a critic arc less par- 
donable than those of other men, we 
may pass this over, in a work of 
merit, which abounds in beauties 
far more prominent than its defects, 
and much more pleasing to contem- 
plate. In works professedly of fancy 
he is not very copious ; yet in hit 
Raaselas we have much to admire, 
and enough to make us wish for 
more. It is the work of an illumi- 
nated mind, and offers many wise 
and deep reflections, clothed ia 
beautiful and harmonious diction, 
We are not indeed familiar wi(h 
such personages as Johnson has ima^ 
gined for the charactet*s of his fuble, 
but if we are not exceedingly inte- 
rested in their story, we are infinite- 
ly gratified with their conversation 
and remarks. In conclusion, Johiy 
son's sera was not wanting in men 
to be distinguished for their talents, 
yet, if one was to be selected out as 
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the first gte&t litftfafy character of 
the time, I believe all voices would 
eoDcur in naming him. 



La Tirarma^ a Sparduh Actre—. 

At Madrid there was but one 
theatre for plars, no opera, and a 
most unsocial gloomy style of living 
seemed to characterise the whole 
body of the nobles and grandees. I 
was not.o(ten tempted to the thea- 
tre, which was small, dark, ill-fiir- 
nished, and ill-attended, yet when 
the celebrated tragic actress, known 
by the title of the Tiranna, played, 
it was a treat, which I should sup- 
pose no other sUge then in Europe 
could compare with. That extra- 
ordinary woman, whose real name 
I do not remember, and whose real 
origin cannot be traced, till it is 
settled from what particular nation 
or people we are to derive the out- 
cast race of gipsies, was not less 
farmed to strike beholders with the 
beauty and commanding majesty of 
her person, than to astonish all that 
heani her, by the powers that na- 
ture and art' had combined to give 
her. My friend, count Pietra 
Santa, who had honourable access 
to this great stage heroine, intimat- 
ed to her the very high expectation 
I had formed of her performances, 
and the eager desire I had to see 
her in one of her capital charac- 
ters, telling her at the same time 
that I had been a writer for the 
stage in ihy own country : in conse- 
quence of this intimation she sent 
nie word that I should have notice 
from her, when she wished me to 
come to the theatre, till when, she 
desii-ed I would not present myself 
in my box upon any night, though 
her name might be in the bill, for it 
was only when she liked her part, 
and was in tlie humour to play well, 
that she wished me to be present 

In obedi<*nce to her message I 
waited several days, and at last re- 
ceived the looked-for summons; I 
had not been many minutes in the 
theatre before she sent a mandate to 
me to go home, for that she was in 



no disposition that evening far play- 
ing well, and should neither do 
justice to her own talents, nor to my 
expectations. I instantly obeyed this 
whi msical injunction, knowing it to be 
so perfectly in character with the ca- 
pricious humour for her tribe. WheoT 
something more than a week had 
passed, f was again invited to the 
theatre, and permitted to sit out the 
whole representation. I had riot 
then enough of the language to un- 
derstand much more than the inci- 
dents and action of the play, which 
was of the deepest cast of tragedy, 
for in the course of the plot the 
murdered her infant children, and 
exhibited them dead on the stage ly- 
ing on each side of her, whilst she, 
sitting on the bare floor between 
them (her attitude, action, featur^ 
tones, defying all description), pre- 
sented such a high-wrought picture 
of hysteric phrenzy, laughif^ wild 
amidst severest oor, as placed her 
in my judgment at the very summit 
of her art ; in fact I have no concep- 
tion that the powers of acting can be 
carried higher, and such was the ef* 
feet upon the audience, that whilst 
the spectators in the pit, havic^^ 
caught a kind of sympathetic phren^ 
zy rrom the scene, were rising up in 
a tumultuous manner, the word was 
given out by authority for letting 
fall the curtain, and a catastrophe, 
probably too strong for exhibition, 
was not allowed to be completed. 

A few minutes had passed, when 
this' wonderful creature, led in by 
Pietra Santa, entered my box ; the 
artificial paleness of her cheeks, 
her eyes, which she had dyed of a 
bright Vermillion round the edges of 
the lids,. her fine arms bare to the 
shoulders, the wild magnificence of 
her attire, and the profitsion of her 
dishevelled locks, glossy black as 
the plumage of the raven, gave her 
the appearance of something so more 
than human, such a Sybil, such ail 
imaginary being, so awfol, so im* 
pressive, that my blood chiUed as 
she approached me not to ask tHit to 
claim my applause, demanding of 
me if I had ever seen any acti'e^ 
that could be compared with her in 
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iny own, or any other coontiy. « I 
"was detennined," she said, '* to exert 
myself for you this night ; and if the 
senstbility^ of the audience would 
have suffered me to Have concluded 
the scene, I should have convinced 
you that I do not boast of my own 
performances without reason." 

The allowances, which, the Span- 
ish theatre could afibrd to make to its 
performers, were so vefy moderate, 
that I should doubt if the whole 
year's salary of the Tiranna would 
have more than paid for the magni- 
ficent dress in which she then ap- 
peared ; biit this, and all other char- 
ges appertaining to her establish- 
ment, were defrayed from the cof- 
fers of the duke of Osuna, a gran- 
dee of the first class, and command^ 
er of the Spanish guards. This no* 
ble person found it indispensably ne-^ 
cessary for his honour to have the 
finest woman in Spain upon his pen- 
sion, but by no means necessary to 
be ao^uainted with her ; and at the 
very time of which I am now speak- 
ing, Pietra Santa seriously assured 
me, that his excellency had indeed 
paid large sums to her order, but 
had never once visited, or even seen 
her. He told me, at the same time, 
that he had very lately taken upon 
himself to remonstrate upon this 
want of currosity, and having sug- 
gested to his excellency how possi-^ 
ble it was for him to order his equi- 
page to the door, and permit him to 
introduce him to this fair ci*eature, 
whom he knew only by report, and 
the bills she had drawn upon his 
treasurer, the duke graciously con- 
sented to my friend's proposal, and 
actually set out with him for tlie gal- 
lant purpose of taking a cup of cho- 
colate with his hitherto invisible 
mistcess, who had notice given her 
of the intended visit. The distance 
from the house of the grandee to the 
apartments of the gipsey was not 
great, but the lulling motion of the 
huge state-coach, and the softness 
of the velvet cushions, had rocked 
his excellency into so sound a nap, 
that when his equipage stopped at 
the lady's door, there was not one 
ef his retinue I^Vl enough to under- 



take the invidioos task of trbUUhsg 
his repose. The consequence was, 
that after a proper .time was pas- 
sed upon the halt for this brave 
commander to have waked, had na- 
^ ture so ordained it, the coach wheel-* 
ed round, and his excellency having 
slept away his curiosity, had not, at 
the time when I left Madrid, ever 
Cast his eyes upon the incomparable 
Tiranna. I take for granted my 
friend Pietra Santa drank the cho-^ 
colate, and his excellency enjoyed 
the nap. I will only add, in confir- 
mation of my anecdote, that the 
good abbe Curtis, . who had the ho- 
nour of having educated this illus^ 
triou^ sleeper, verified the fiict. 



Sketch qf a Joumty in SfutitL 

Madrid, which may be consider* 
ed as the capital of Spain, thou^ 
it is not a city, disappoints you if 
you expect to find suburbs, or villas^ 
or even gardens when you have pas* 
sed the gates^ being almost as close* 
ly environed with a desart as Pal* 
myra is in its present state of ruin. 
The Spaniards themselves have no 
great taste for cultivation, and the 
attachment to the chace; which 
seems to be the reigning passion of 
the Spanish sovereigns,- conspires 
with the indolence of the people in 
suffering every royal residence to be 
surrounded by a savage and unseem-^ 
ly wilderness. The lands which 
should contribute to supply the mar* 
kets, being thus delivered over to 
waste and barrenness, are consider^ 
ed only as fireservea for game of 
various sorts, which includes every 
thing the gun can slay, and these 
are as much res sacra as the altars 
or the monks who serve them. This 
solitudo ante oatium did not contri- 
bute to support our spirits, neither 
did the incessant jingling of the 
mules* bells relieve the tedium of 
the road to Guadarama. 

The next day we passed the 
mountains of Guadarama by a mag- 
nificent causeway, and entered Old 
Castile. Here the country bt*gan to 
change for the better ; the town of 
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Villa Castin presents a very a|^reea« 
ble spectacle, being new and flou- 
rishing, vekh a handsome house be« 
kmging to the marchioness of Tor- 
re-Manzanares, who is in part pro- 
prietor of the town. This iftustri- 
ous lady was just now under a tern • 
porary clnud ftvr having been party 
m a frolic with the young and ani- 
mated duchess of Alva, who had 
rentured to exhibit her fair person 
en the public parade in the charac- 
ter of postillion to her own equipage, 
whilst Torre-Manzanares mounted 
the box as coachntan, and other 
gallant spirits took their stations be« 
hind as footmen, all hiihited in the 
splendid blue and silver liveries of 
the house of Alva. In some coun- 
tries a whim like this would have 
passed off with edat, in many with 
impunity, but in Spain, under the go- 
vernment of a moral and dec4>rous 
monarch, it was regarded in so 
grave a light, that, although the 
great lady postillion escaped with a 
reprimand, the lady coachman was 
sent to her castle at a distance from 
the capital, and doomed to do pe- 
nance m solitude and obscurity. 

We were now in the country for 
the Spanish wool, and this place 
being a considerable mart for that 
valuable article, is furnished with 
a very large and commodious shear- 
ing-house. We slept at a poor little 
village called San Chidrian, and be- 
ing obliged to change our quarters 
on account of other travellers, who 
had been before-hand with us, we 
were fain to put up with the wretch- 
ed accommodations of a very 
wretched |y>««ada. 

The third day's journey presented 
lo ns a fine champaign country, 
abounding in corn and well peopled. 
Leaving lo town of Arebalo, which 
made a respectable appearance, on 
our right, we proceeded to Almedo, 
a very remarkable place, being sur- 
rounded with a Moorish wall and 
towers in very tolerable preserva- 
tion ; Almedo also has a line convent 
and a handsome church. 

The fourth day's journey still led 
ws through a fair country, rich in 
com atid wine. The river Adaga runs 



through a grove of pines, in a i 
channel, very romantic, wander* 
ing through a vast tract of vineyards 
without fences. The weather waa 
serene and fresh, and gave us sjurita 
to enjoy the scenery, which was new 
and striking. We dined at Valdes- 
tillas, a mean little town, and in the 
evening reached Valladolid, where 
bigotry may be said to have esta^ 
biished its head quarters. The 
gate of the city, which is of modern 
construction, consists of three arches 
of equal span, and that very narrow; 
the centre of these is elevated with 
a tribune, and upon that is placed a 
pedestrian statue of Carlos IIL 
This gate delivers you into a qiacH 
ous square, surrounded by convents 
and churches, and passing thi% 
which oflers nothing attractive to 
delay you, you enter the old gate of 
the city, newly painted in bad fresooy 
and ornamented with an equestrian 
statue of the reigning king, with a 
Latin inscription, very just to his 
virtues, but very little to the honour 
of the writer of it You now find 
yourself in one of the most gloomy^ 
desolate, and dirty towns, that can 
be conceived, the great square modi 
resembling that of the Plaza-mayor 
in Madrid, the houses painted in 
grotesque fresco, despicably execat* 
ed, and the whole in miserable coo* 
dition. 1 was informed that the con- 
vents amount to between thirty and 
forty. There is both an English and 
a Scottish college ; the former under 
the government of Dr. Shepherd, a 
man of very agreeable, clieerfui, na^* 
tural manners : 1 became acquaint* 
ed with him at Madrid, through the 
introduction of my friend doctor 
Geddes, late principal of the latter 
college, but since bishop of Man- 
cecos, missionary and vicar-general 
at Aberdeen. I had an introductory 
letter to the intendant, but my stay 
was too short to avail myself of it ; 
and I visited no church but the great 
cathedral of the benedictines, where 
mass was celeisrating, and the altars 
and whole ediBce were arrayed in 
all their splendour. The fathers 
were extremely polite, and allowed 
me to enter tlie sacristy, where I 
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baw some valuable old paintings of 
tlie early Si>anish masters, some of 
a later date, and a series of benedic- 
tine stains, who, if they are not the 
most rigid, are indisputable the 
richest order of religious in Spaii^. 

Our next day's journey advanced 
tia onl^ six short leagues, and set us 
down m the ruinous town of Duenas, 
-which like Olmedois surrounded by 
a Moorish fortification, the gate of 
-which is entire. The calasseros, 
obstinate as their mules, accord to 
you in nothing, but in admitting in* 
discriminately a load of baggage, 
that would almost revolt a waggon, 
and this is indispensible, as you 
must carry beds, provisions, cooking 
vessels, and every article for rest 
and sustenance, not excepting bread, 
for in this country an inn means a 
hovel, in which 3rou may light a fire, 
if you can defend your right to it, 
and find a dunghill called a bed, if 
you can submit to lie down in it. 

Our sixth day's stage brought us 
to the banks of the Douro, which we 
skirted and kept in sight during the 
whole day, from Duenas through 
Torrequemara to Villa Rodrigo. 
The stone bridge at Torrequemara 
is a noble edifice of eight and twenty 
arches* The windings of this beau- 
tiful river and its rocky banks, of 
which one side is always very steep, 
are romantic, and present fine shapes 
of nature, to which nothing is want* 
ing but trees, and they not always. 
The vale, through which it flows, 
inclosed within these rocky cliffs, is 
luxuriant in corn and wine ; the soil 
in general of a fine loam mixed with 
gravel, and the fallows remarkably 
clean ; they deposit their wine in 
caves hollowed out of the rocks. In 
the mean time it is to the bounty of 
nature rather than to the care and in- 
dustry of man, that the inhabitant, 
squalid and loathsome in his person, 
is beholden for that produce, which 
invites exertions that he never 
makes, and points to comforts that 
he never tastes. In the midst of all 
these scenes of plenty you encounter 
humnn misery in its worst attire, 
and ruined villages amongst luxuri- 
ant vineyards : such a bountiful pro- 
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vMer is God,« and so improvident 
a steward is his vicegerent in thiij 
realm. 

It should seem that in this valley, 
on the banks of the fertilizing Pouro, 
would be the proper scite for the 
capital of Spain ; whereas Madrid 
is seated on a barren soil, beside a 
meagre stream, which scarce suf- 
fices to supply the washer-women, 
who make their troughs in the 
shallow current, which only has th& 
appearance of a river when the 
snow melts upon the mountains, and 
turns the petty Manzanares, that 
just trickles though the sand, into a 
roaring and impetuous torrent. The 
climate north of the Guadaramas is 
of a much superior and more salu- 
brious quality, being not so subject to 
the dangerous extremes of heat and 
cold, and much oftener refreshed 
widi showers, the great desideratum 
for which the monks of Madrid so 
frequently importune iheir poor 
helpless saint Isidore, and make 
him feel their vengeance, whilst for 
months together the unrelenting 
clouds will not credit him with a 
single drop of rain. 

Upon our road this day we pur- 
chased three lambs at the price of 
two pisettes (shillings) a-piece, and, 
little as it was, we hardly could be 
said to have had value for our mo- 
ney. Our worthy Marchetti, being 
an excellent engineer, roasted them 
whole, with surprising expedition 
and address, in a kitchen and at a 
fire that would have puzzled all the 
resources of a French cook, and 
which no English scullion would have 
approached in her very worst appa- 
reL A crew of Catalonian carrien» 
at Torrequemara disputed our ex- 
clusive title to the fire, and witli 
their arroz a la Valenciana would 
soon have ruined our roast, if our 
gallant provedor had not put asid(» 
his capa, and displayed his two 
epaulets, to which military insignia 
the sturdy interlopers instantly de- 
ferred. 

There is excellent morality to be 

learnt in a journey of this sort A 

supper at Villa Rodrigo is a better 

corrective for fastidiousness sod 
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fiilse delicacy, tlian all that Seneca 
and Epictetus can administer ; and 
if a traveller in Spain will carry 
justice and fortitude about him, the 
calasseros will teach him patience, 
ivad the posadas- will enure him to 
temperance : having these four car- 
dinal virtues in possession, he has 
the whole ; all Tully's Offices can- 
not find a fifth. 

On the seventh day of our travel 
we kept the pleasant Douro stiil in 
sight Surely this river plays his 
natural sovereign a slippery trick ; 
rises in Gaiicia, is nourished and 
maintained in his course through 
Spain, and, as soon as he is become 
mature in depth and size for trade 
and navigation, deserts, and throws 
himself into the service of Portugal. 
This is the case with vhe Tagus al- 
so; this riTer afifbrds the catholic 
king a little aagUng for small fry at 
at Aranjuez, and at Lisbon becomes 
a magnificent harbour^to give wealth 
and splendour to a kingdom. The 
Oporto wines, that grow upon the 
banks of the Douro in its renegado 
course, find a ready and most pro-» 
fitable vent in England, whilst the 
%'ineyards of Castile languish from 
want of a purchaser, and in some 
years are absolutely cast away, as 
not paying for the labour of making 
them into wine. 

The city and castle of Burgos are 
well situated on the banks of the ri- 
ver Relancon. Two fine stone bridg- 
es arc thrown over that stream, and 
several plantations of young trees 
line the roads as you approach it. 
The country is well watered, and 
the heights furnish excellent pastui*e 
tor sheep, being of a light downy 
soil. The cathedral church of Bur- 
gos deserves the notice and admi- 
ration of every traveller, and it was 
with sincere regret I found myself at 
leisure to devote no more than one 
hour to an edifice thai requires a 
day to examine it within side and 
without. It is of that order of go- 
thic which is most profusely orna- 
mented and enriched ; the towers 
are crowned with spires of pierced 
stone- work, raised upon arches, and 
I^G«d all through with opea work 



like filigree ; the windows axkd daats 
are embellished with innumerable 
figures, admirably carved in stone, 
and in perfect preservation; the 
dome over the nave is superb, and 
behind the grand altar there is a 
spacious and beautiful chapel, erect* 
ed by a duke of Frejas, who lies en* 
tombed with his duchess with a 
stately monument recumbent, with 
tlieir heads resting upon cushioesy 
in their robes and coronets, well 
sculptured in most exquisite marble 
of the purest white. The bas-re- 
lievos at the back of the grand altar, 
representing passages in the life and 
actions of our Saviour, are wonder- 
ful samples of sculpture, and the 
carrying of the cross, in particular, 
is expressed with all the delicacy of 
Raphael's &mous Pasma de Siulia. 
The stalls of the choir, in brown 
oak, are finely executed, and exhi- 
bit an innumerable groupe of figures, 
whilst the seats are ludicrously in- 
laid whh grotesque representations 
of' fauns and satyrs, unaccountably 
contrasted with the sacred history of 
the carved work that encloses them. 
The altars, chapels, sacristy, and 
cloisters are equally to be admired, 
nor are there wanting some fine 
paintings, though not profusely be- 
stowed. The priests conducted me 
through every part of the cathedral 
with the kindest attention and polite- 
ness, though mass was then in high 
celebration. 

When I was on my departure^ 
and my carriages were in waiting, 
a parcel of British seamen, who 
had been pnsoners of war, mostim<' 
portnnately besought me, that I would 
ask their liberation of the bishop of 
Burgos, and allow them to make 
their way out of the country under 
my protection. This good bishop^ 
in his zeal for making converts, had 
taken these fellows upon their word 
into his list of pensioners, as true 
proselytes, and allowed them to 
establish themseNes in various oc- 
cupations and callings, which they 
now professed themselves most 
heartily disposed to abandon, and 
doubted not but I should find him 
as wiUing to release them, as they 
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were to be set free. Though I gave 
little credit to their assertions, I did 
DOt refuse to make the experiment, 
and wrote to the bishop in their be- 
half, promising to obtam the release 
of the like number of Spanish pri- 
soners, if he would allow me to take 
these men away with me. To my 
gteat surprise, I jnstantly received 
his free consent and permit, under 
his hand and seal, to dispose of tliera 
as I saw fit. This I accordingly 
did, and, by occasional reliefs upon 
the braces of my carriages, mazvdi- 
ed my party of renegadoes entire 
into Bayonne, where I got leave, 
upon certain conditions, to embark 
them on board a neutral ship bound 
to Lisbon, and consigned them to 
commodore Johnstone, or the com- 
manding officer for the time being, 
to be put on board, and exchanged 
for the like number of Spanish pri-* 
soners, which accordingly was done, 
with the exoeplion of one or two, 
who turned aside by the way. I 
have reason to believe the good bi- 
shop was thoroughly sick of his con- 
verts, and I encountered no opposi- 
tion from the ladies, whom two or 
.three of them had taken to wife. 

We pursued our eighth day's 
journey over a deep rich soil, with 
mountains in si^ht covei^ed with 
snow, which had fallen two days 
before. There was now a scene of 
more wood, and the face of the 
country much resembled parts of 
England. We advanced but seven 
leagues, the river Relancon accom- 
^nying us for the last three, where 
our road was cut out of the side of a 
steep diff, very narrow, and so ill 
defended, that in many places the 
precipice, considering the mode in 
'which the Spanish Calesseroe drive, 
was seriously alarming. The wild 
-woman of San Andero, who nursed 
my infant, during this day's journey 
was at high words with the witches, 
who twice pulled off her redecilla, 
and otherwise annoyed her in a very 
.provoking manner, till we arrived 
at Breviesca, a tolerable good Spa- 
nish town, where they allowed her 
to repose, and we heard no more of 
.them. 



From Breviesca we travelled 
through a fine picturesque countr)', 
of a rich soil, to Pancorvo, at the foot 
of a steep range of rocky mountains, 
and passing through a most roman- 
tic fissure in the rock, a work of 
great art and labour, we reached 
the river Ebro, which forms the 
boundary of Old Castile. Upon this 
river stands the town of Miranda, 
which is approached over a new 
bridge of seven stone arches, and 
we lodged ourselves for the night in 
the posada at the foot of it : a house 
of the worst reception we had met 
in Spain, wluch is giving it as ill a 
nan^e as I can well bestow upon any 
house whatever. 

A short stage brought us from 
Breviesca to the town of Vittoria, 
the capital of Alaba, Which is one 
portion of the delightful province of 
Biscay. We were now for the first 
time lodged with some degree of 
comfort We showed our passport 
at the customrhouse, and the admi- 
nistrator at the post-office having 
desired to have immediate notice of 
our arrival, I requested my friend 
Marchetti to go to him, and, in the 
mean time, poor Smith passed a 
very anxious interval of suspense, 
fearing that he might be stopped by 
order of gjovemment in this place 
(a suspicion, I confess, not out of the 
range of probabilities), but it proved 
to be only a punctilio of the sub-mi- 
nister, Campq, who had written to 
this gentleman to be particular in 
his attentions to us, inclosing his 
card, as if -in person present to take 
leave ; this mark of politeness on his 
part produced a present from the 
administrator of some fine aspara- 
gus, and excellent sweetmeats, the 
produce of the country, with the 
further favour of a visit from the 
donor, a gentleman of great good 
manners, and much respectability. 

The marquis Legarda, governor 
of Vittoria, to whom I had a letter 
from count D'Yranda, the marquis 
D'Allamada, and other gentlemen 
of the place, did us the honour to 
visit us, and were extremely polite. 
We were invited by the dominicans 
to their convent, and saw some vc- 
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ry exquisite paintings of Ril^eira 
and MiiriUa At noon we took our 
departure for Mondragone, passing 
through a country of undescribable 
beauty. The acalc is vast, the 
heights arc lofty without being tre- 
mendous ; the cultivation is of va- 
rious sorts, and to be traced in eve- 
ry spot where the hand of industry 
can reach : a profusion of fruit trees 
in blossom coloured the landscape 
with such vivid and luxuriant tints, 
that we had new charms to admire 
upon every shift and winding of the 
road. The people arc laboricus, 
and the fields bein^ full of men and 
women at their work (for here both 
sexes make common task), nothing 
could be more animated than the 
scenery ; 'twas not in human na- 
ture to present a stronger contrast 
to the gloomy character and squa- 
lid indolence of the Castilians. And 
what is it which constitutes this 
IBarked distinction between such 
near neighbours, subjects of the 
same king, and separated from each 
other only by a narrow stream ? It 
is because tUe regal power, which 
in Castile is arbitrary, is limited by 
local laws in Catalonia, and gives 
passage for one ray of liberty to vi- 
sit that happier and more enlighten- 
ed country. 

From Mondragone we went to 
Villa Franca, where we dined, and 
finished our twelfth day's journey at 
Tolosa. The country still present- 
ed a succession of the most enchant- 
ing scenery, but I was now become 
insensible to its beauties, being so 
extremely ill that it was not without 
much difficulty, so excruciating 
were my pains, that I reached To- 
losa. Here I staid three days, and 
when I found my fever would not 
yield to James's powder, I resolved 
to attempt getting to Bayonne, 
^ where I might hope to find medical 
assistance^ and better accommoda- 
tion. 



On the seventeenth day, after saf- 
fering tortures from tlie roughnesa 
of the roads, I readied Bayonne, 
and immediately put myself under 
the care of doctor Vidal, a hiigiie* 
not physician. Here I passed three 
miserable weeks, and though In a 
state of almost continual delirium 
throughout the whole of this time, I 
can yet recollect that under Provi- 
dence it is only owing to the unwea- 
ried care and tender attentions of 
my ever- watchful wife, assisted by 
her faithful servant, Mary Samson^ 
that I was kept alive ;^ from her 
hands I consented to receive suste- 
nance and medicine, and to her 
alone, in the disorder of my senses, 
I was uniformly obedient. 

It was at this period of tiioe that 
the aggravating news arrived of my 
bills being stopj^ed, and my person 
subjected to a^rrest. I was not 
sensible to the extent of my danger, 
for death hung over me, and threat- 
ened to supersede all arrests but of 
a lifeless corpse ; the kind heart, 
however, of Marchctti had com- 
passion for my disconsolate condi- 
tion, and he found means to supply 
me with five hundred pounds, as I 
have already related. It pleased 
God to preserve my 15 fe, and this 
seasonable act of friendship preserv- 
ed my liberty. Tlie early fruits of 
the season, and the balmy tempera- 
ture of the air in that delicious cli- 
mate, aided the exertions of my 
pliysician, and I was at length ena- 
bled to resume my journey, taking 
a day's rest in the magnificent town 
of Boui*deaux, from whence, through 
']('ours,BIois,and Orleans, I proceed- 
ed to* Paris, whidi howex'er I en- 
tered in a state as yet but doubtfully 
convalescent, emaciated to a skele- 
ton, the bones of my back and el- 
bows still bare, and staring through 
my skin. 

To be continued. 
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POETRY. 

jFor the Literary Magazine. For the JJterary Magazine. 

MY FATHER. THE C01.T7BRXAP. 

WHO from each flow'r and verdant jgy Ccmper. 

stalk 
Gathci'd a hone/d store of talk, CLOSE by tUe threshold of a door. 

And fffi'd the long, deUghtf al walk ? n^tt'd fast. 

My father. .j.jj,^ kittens sat. Each kitten look'd 
aghast. 
Not on an insect would he tread, \^ passing swift and inattentive by, 

Kor strike the sdnging netde dead, ^^ the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 

Who taught at once my heart and head, -^^ much concem'd to know what they 
My father. did there, 

Not deeming kittens worth a poet's 
Who wrote upon that heart the line care. 

J^aidia grav'd on Virtue's shrine. But presently a loud and furious hiss 

To make the human face divine? Caus'd me to stop, and to exclum, 

My father. .. What's this ^ 

When, lo! upon tho threshold met ^ 
Who fir^d mvbreast with Homcr*s fame, my view, / 

And taught the high, heroic theme Withheaderect and eyes of fiery hue, J 

That nisrhtly flashed upon my dream ? A viper, long as count de Grasse's \ 
My father. queue. ^ 

Forth from his head his forked tongue 
Who with Ulysses saw me roam, he throws, 

High on the raft, amidst the foam. Darting it full against a kitten's nose ; 

His head still rais'd to look for home ? Who having never seen in field or house 
My father. The like, sat still and silent, as a 
mouse. 
What made a barren rock so dear ? Only, projecting with attention due 

My boy, he had a country there. Her whiskered face, she ask'd him^ 

And who then dropt a prescient tear ? « Who are you ?•* 

My father. On to the hall went I with pace, not 
slow, 
Who, now, in pale and placid light But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch 

Of Mem'ry ^eams upon my sight, hoe; 

Bursting the sepulchre of night ? With which, weU arm'd, I hasten d to 

My father. the spot. 

To find the viper. But 1 foufld him 
O, teach me still thy christian plan, not, . t. u 

For practice with thy precept ran, And, turning up the leaves and shrubs 

Nor yet desert me, now a man, around. 

My father. Found only, that he was not to be 
found. 
Still let thy scholar's heart rejoice But stiU the kittens, 8i«i^s before. 

With charm of thy angelic voice. Sat watching close the bottom ot tne 

StiU prompt the motive and the choice, door. .„ . w JiA 

^ ^ My father. " I hope," said I, " the viUam I would 

kill 
For yet ramains a Uttle space Has sUpt between the door and the 

TiH I shall meet thee face to face, .^^^* T ' . ^ j r^ii«,.. 

And not, as now, in vain embrace. And if I make dispatch and follo^^ 

My father. hard. 
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Ko doubt, but I ahall find him in the 
yard :" 

For long ere now it should have been 
rehearsed, 

'Twas in the garden that I found him 
first. 

E'en there I fohnd him. There the full- 
grown cat 

HiB head with velvet paw did gently- 
pat, 

As curious as the kittens erst had been 

To learn what this phenomenon might 
mean. 

Fili'd with heroic ardour at the sight, 

And fearing every moment he would 
bite, 

And rob our household of our only cat 

That was of age to combat with a rat. 

With outstretch'd hoe I slew him at 
the door, 

At»d taught him never to coiuc there no 
more. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE INVOCATION. 

HYGEI A \ rosy dimpled maid, 
Come — 1 claim thy healing aid 
Bring thy mild enchanting smile. 
Quickly come ! our grief beguile : 
Lo ! on the bed of fell di&ease, 
A maiden, formM all souls to please, 
Is rack*d by vile and vexing pains 
Oh come ! I woo thee in my strains. 

Restore her eyes their brUUant blue, 
Give toTTcr cheek their wonted hue; 
Reanimate her form divine. 
And let her smiles with lustre shine; 
Revive again her cheerful voice, 
And those that mourn shall soon xe< 

joice. 
Oh hasten, nynaph ! and with thee bring 
All those joys that from thee spring. 

So here I linger by this stream. 
Musing o'er hope's delusive dream ; 
Here I waste the mournful days, 
While around the soft breeze plays. 
I strive to soothe my troubled mind, 
But, alas ! no peace I find. 
litre the maiden oft did stray, 
By the moonlight's pallid ray : 

And v,c did mark the setting beam. 
Playing on the placid stream. 
Here did I my love disclose, 
Ar.d h^x'*. \vc c-jng'^ur murua! lyocs. 



But now ne more I love the scene. 
For there no more the maid is seen ( 
In vain I seek the well known shade. 
And hopeless ivander through the glade 

Then give us, nymph, thy healing 
power. 
To cheer disease's gloomy hour. 
My boon thoult surely not refuse. 
When courted by a youthful muse. 

A votive wreath of flow'rs I bring ; 
I strike to thee the plausive string: 
Through ev'ry clime, o'er ev'ry main 
Thy name shall echo in ray strain. 
Then comic, Hygeia! dimpAed maid. 
Come and bring thy healing aid. 
Haste, oh nymph! and with thee bring 
All those joys that from thee spring. 

BSD LET. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

We extract the following lines frox^. a 
weekly print we have jubt met with. 

LINES TO HER WHO MAY TJNDf^ft- 
STAND THEM. 

HOW light I liv'd, how free from 
cmre. 
Before I saw the lovely^fair; 
No anxious thoughts disturbed mj 
breast, 
And all my mind lepos'd at rest. 

Jocund pass'd my happy days. 
At ease I sang my sportive lays: 

For love had never fir^d my braiii« 
And I had never tasted pain. 

But Fate had doom'd a sudden chauge. 
And stopp'd my gay excursive range j 

No more to riot in wild Fancy's beams. 
She mixt my sleep with Cupid's 
dreams. 

Mary she plac'd before my sight, 
Mary, the care of many a sprite; 

Mary, the pride of village maids. 
Whose praises fill the lowly glades. 

Now all the night and all thtf day, 
'Tis she inspires the jnournful lay^ 

While grace and truth to men are dear. 
And loveliness has nought to fear, 

Mary shall prompt the plausive strain-^ 
Oh ' may I, nymph, not sing in vain. 

SCVDO*. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIJ^E. 



ON THE BANK PAPER MONEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
(/jrom a JLetter,) 



I KNOW not how you are a£kcted 
by the fiicts your letter commum- 
cates, but, I confeea, they dispose roe 
to a\ good deal of serious refiection. 
Youy who are on the spoty are better 
qualified to judge of causes ai)d ef- 
forts, within the sphere of the United 
States, than I who am three thou- 
sand roller off; but if similar causes 
produce similar efiects, I shrewdly 
suspect that our country is either ac- 
tuary involved, or is hastening to be- 
come so, in the numerous evils which 
the rage for banking has undoubted- 
ly produced in this kingdom f Great 
JBritainJ, The banking capital and 
the bank paper money in the United 
States cannot, I should imagine, be in 
a much smaller proportion to the 
whole circulating medium than with 
us here, if your statements be cor- 
rect ; consequently, appearances, on 
this head, must be pretty much alike 
in both countries. If they be not, in 
fact, similar, it must be from some 
difference in the causes that you have 
not mentioned. Be more particular, 
in your next, as tp your actual situa- 
tion. Indulge roe, meanwhile, in 

. VOL. VI. NO. XXXVI. 



some random speculations on this 
subject 

Before the discovery of the west- 
ern hemisphere by the Spaniards, it 
is well known that gold and silver 
were so extremely scarce in Europe, 
that a small piece of either r^re- 
sented a considerable (quantity of the 
necessaries of life ; six and eig^t- 
pence, for instance, was thou^t 
an equivalent to a fat ox, a shilhng 
to a sheep. In England, three of 
the latter stood in the place of a 
quarter of com, and thirty paid a 
year's rent for a house in Cheapside. 
When the company of wax chand- 
lers dined in gala at their hall, on 
lord mayor's day, 1478, the luxury 
and extravagance of the age were 
wondered^ at, as soon as it was 
known that the expences of the day 
amounted to the enormous sum ii 
seven shillings, or less than two dol- 
lars I In those frugal times seven 
shillings was thought a full and am* 
pie representative of a city com- 
pany's feast t 

In later periods, as specie became 
more plenty, and from that circam* 
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ttance decretsed in Tftlue, die din- 
fier bill of the worthy company 
■bove-mcntiooed rose from' seven 
shillings to seten pooads 9 end this 
sum, small as h t^hy ^ypur to the 
traders of the present a^ was siif« 
llcient, abont two centanes back, to 
gratify the appetites and exhilarate 
ue hearts oif pertiaps seventy citi* 



In those days, we read that when 
a Imight or squire waa oompeUed to 
represent his connty or borough in 
filament, the said county or bo- 
rouah thought they made him a 
handsome provisiott) in allowh)g him 
twenty or thirty pounds to bear his 
tope nces ; with this vast stipend he 
tame reluctanUy to town, and per- 
haps still more reluctantly was 
obliged, for the sahe of domestic 
tranouiUity) to bring his wife and 
danpkter, onee in their lives, to see 
tbe metropofis. After a winter 
spent in the gaieties of London, the 
eonsecyaence of their excursion gene- 
Mi^ was, that they returned to their 
anaent mannon fifty or vx^ 
poontts poorer than when Ifaey left 
it ; whether the wisdom they aoonir^ 
ed answered the vast ej:pence <« the 
pursuit, ia a question which, not 
laving; msy connection with the oh* 
ject a my present speculation, X 
shall not waate n^ time la caanMk 



'\, 



Tiddng it for granted, then, that 
seven pounds, or thirty-two dollars, 
was equal to the entertainment Of a 
city company, artd siscty, at most, or 
two hmidred uid eeventy dollars^ 
was sutlicient to support the (amily 
ef a senator through die disapation 
of a session In town, at the beginning 
of the last century, the rise of these 
two arddea will perhaps astonish 
you as much as it has me ; and yoo 
wiH doubtless consider them as the 
strongest instances I eould produce 
to show the influx of wealth, and the 
vapid increase ctf specie, or the re- 
pr e s c nta dve ef specie, down to the 
present time» inquire now from 
what cause this increase proceeded. 
The torrent of wealth which 
fkawed firan newly discovered Ame- 
rica io Spain, did what the richea of 
the east had doujs fameily to Rome ; 



it brought with it its coacAifiCafii 
hixury, and enervated the people. 
When the golden showers first fieU 
upon die fi>riAemation, they render* 
M other ahDwers useless to the an« 
cultured earth ; the great embracing 
their real, and the poor their ideaf 
btms-atlantic potsosmns, left their 
ttBXtve country to chance ; the qiade 
and the plough were atendoned; 
the vineyard neglected; the aits 
sickened ; and» Hrenge m it mtof 
9eemj even the sails of commeroe 
Bagged, except those employed to 
transport th«r beloved metal fincxn 
the new U> the old worhL Frooa 
this dream they were awakened by 
hunger; inashortdmedttirvlsftaB* 
arTacinmuUtiona vanished, and 
they found, like die oockin theftbkv 
that a grain of oon, in the house of 
fsmuie, was of more value than a 
diamond ; that gold was not goodie 
ml. The result was that from their 
fertile but neglected country, an In- 
dolent and avaricious people were 
obliged to part with their riches ta 
Purchase bread; tUs threw trade, 
into a new channel ; the other £n» 
n)pean nations, glad of a raa^ aa«^ 
ney custom, poured th^r comnsof 
dities isto Qpibk ; supplied her witli 
every SKocssary and hnwy of life; 
the geld and sHver of Pens and 
PoloS became by this means dia* 
persed over the world, and the Ib^ 
viae possessors of it werw contenU 
ed to aet as fectors or banfcera to 
the rest of fiuxtipe. Beibre this 
great revolution in eommerce, tte 
hind^d mterest had in most coQBtifes 
been predommant, and the «iae or 
fell of that Utad of property m its 
valu^ was the criterion ofthe p tus 
parity or dec^ie of the slate. 

Faktafl^ a reply to the prhiee^i 
remarks upon the disorders likelr 
to arise in the •^ttSDKa of dvM bne^ 
letting,** obaerves tfaat ^ Uuid majT 
be boo^t as cheap aa stinking omc* 
kerek'^ fo oiu* days he wouM hava 
said, « consols win be dene at fifty ;*' 
er. In other words, that money, or 
Stt representadve, credit, to in its 
plenty or stsbiUty the uidex dial 
points the passions of the pesple ta 
what they thhik their greatest blesa- 
ing: on the ooMavyi the icardty ef 
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Bpcde, or tbe deptession of paper, 
liaDgsiike a weight ufKm their mindy 
4md involves the natioa ia glooipi 
terror, and discontent 

Since the value set on the hanpi* 
acts annexed to richc;s is so ^Mtf 
can we wonder that the desire of 
procuring them rose among mei^ 
auich bster than the mines of Mex* 
ico cookl supply them I To attract 
gdd to tlus kingdom, can we wond- 
er that every method inanity 
tcould devise was up in practice ; or 
that the artist, the manufsicturer, 
the merchant, joined their eflforts, 
and that the world was explored for 
mrtides of luxury to alhire this fa^ 
vourite metal to these shores ? But 
though it was poured upon them in 
f;reat abundance; though to tlus 
product of the American mines was 
added the immense influx of Asiatac 
wealth, which has during the last 
£fty yeavs centered in this kingdom ; 
yet it is to be doubted, whether Eng- 
land hasbecome intrinsically richer ; 
fnr though her wealth, or rather ap- 
pearance of wealth, has increased, 
the means of dissipation have inr 
icreased likewise, and even the 
fiecessaries of Ufe have risen » a 
«till greater proportion. In this 
altuatioo, the current specie, though 
xnoltipljied a hundred fold in the 
mriod above-mentioned, has been 
{ouad an insufficient representative 
jfor the gratification of luxury, ^ 
bargains of trade, the schemes of 
ape^ilatton, and the purposes of oor« 
itipdon : hence aro^e, and miuch ho- 
IMXir is due to the iiigenuity of the 
£rst inventor, the practif^ of gor- 
ing a nominal value ^ a vm^ 
aUp of paper, maUo^it the por- 
trait of 80 many poundSf and send- 
ing it over the world for comner* 
ciiu, and sometimieay perhi^, les9 
laiidal»le purposes. 

In the scarcity of money to which 
fcrroer ages were subject, ^ small 
quantity of it represented so larp a 
portion of goods, that even the nclv- 
«8t merchant found but little incon- 
venience in keeping in his stf oag 
Jbox sufficient for all the demands oi 
his trade ; his superfluous cash was 
tested in estates i the exch^ge con- 



ducted by the Jews and Lombards 
was literally the coin of one country 
iar that of another : but when the 
mode of supplying the exigences of 
the state waschanged from aids, be- 
nevolences, and fifteenths, to loansy 
and these loans were funded, a new 
species of property arose ;• a bank 
was estabtishec, and b^oroe the hot* 
bed from whence the immense nar- 
vest^ of paper^:r4Bdit have sprung 

«^P- 

The ease and c^veniepce with 
which pecuniary affairs were con- 
ducted i^y bills and notes, and the 
honoi^*, regularity, and facility, with 
which the business of the bank was 
managed, while it prejudiced peo^ 
pie in favour of funded property, 
was found equaUy advantageous t« 
commerce in general ; and the suc- 
cess of the discount and circulatioa 
part of it induced men of great for- 
tunes to foro) houses on the same 
plan, but more adapted to the mulr 
tifanous concerpsot merchandise. 

Had the business of banking stopt 
here, no doubt it would have cond* 
nued to be a national benefit ; and a 
considerable paper circulation iheuld 
have not only been allowed, but en- 
couraged. But as the best things 
nay be p^vert^ tq the worst use, 
so the ease and convenience with 
which drafts and nofeea were nego- 
l^ated, hasi^ven rise tO| and of late 
inost enormously increasedf a set of 
people emphatically denominated 
hedge bankers, whose onl^ stock is 
^Srontery and paper ', coinen and 
cirpilatora oi paper guineas who, 
within these last twenty years, for 
I believe few can g^ye a more an* 
cicnt date to thw establishments^ 
Aave like locpsu cov^ered the foce oi 
the country. In these (kwrishmg 
happy timesy we have village, mar- 
ket-town« city, and county . banks ; 
and nothing can give a stronger, or 
more glaring picture of the opulence 
of the nation, than the wofider with 
which a traveller beholds, in some 
large towns, a bank in almost every 
street! 

With respect to many of themi» 
they take their rise in the following 
manner s Truck, a shopkeeper, in i^ 
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place ponsasting perhaps of twenty 
hodses, charmed with the profits 
and gentilitv ani^xcd to the profes* 
sion of a banker, resolves to establish 
a house. He meets his friends, Sel- 
vage, the draper, and Hotmail, the 
ironmonger, at the clab. ' While 
they smoke their pipes, they lament 
the burden and incoDvaoience which 
arises to his majesty's subjects from 
being obliged to carry money in their 
pocket to market or fair ; and ob- 
terve of how much more conse- 
quence a man appears, whose name 
Stamps a value upon a bit of paper. 
« Pay the sum of thirty-five shilhngs 
and sixpence three farthings to Peter 
Pollet, or order. Paid Plough- 
share.^ What elegance in the 
■ound ! with what ease, to those that 
can write, is property transferred by 
this means I in short, they deem a 
bank a necessary appendage to the 
village, and immediately create a 
lirm. In a few days the soap and 
candles are removed from the win- 
clojvs of the shop of the head partner ; 
the gUt sugar loav'es taken down ; 
the house new painted ; and 

THE QUAGMIRE BANK, 
TRUCK, SELVAGE, HOBNAIL, 

* and Ca 
in capitals embl&sdned on the front. 

Under sd respectable a sanction, 
they begin to collect the guineas of 
the neighbourhood, and issue their 
paper, adorned with a view of the 
shop at one comer; they connect 
themselves with the bank in the 
market-town, who are connected 
with the bank in the City, who are 
connected with the county bank, 
who are agents to a house in Lon- 
don ; and thus we see, from so small 
a beginning, an immense difiusion of 
paper drags the cash out of the 
pockets of tihe provincial inhabitant's 
of this nation, and ultimately brings 
it to the capital, which most be con- 
sidered as the reservoir into which 
the lesser streams empty them- 
ielv«. 

A gentleman who is in the receipt 
of a very large estate informs me,that 
the proportion of specie to paper in 
|he payments made to him, is about 
five pounds in the hundred ; which 



I suppose to be neatly the i^veragfi 
of the real and ideal property ; or| 
to speak plainly, that every five 
pounds otcash possessed by coontry 
banks in general, is represented b^ 
nineteen five po^nd notes: these 
finding their way into ctrcnlationi 
become the vehicles of ccmmerce. 
Therefore, if we suppose a bank 
with a capitsl of even ten thousand 
pounds specie dispersing paper to 
the amount of a hundred Uiousand, 
which is too frequently the case, 
and which, as long as tl^ir credit 
lasts, supplies the place of current 
Coin among the lower orders of 
tradesmen and manufacturers, you 
may easily figure to yourself the 
distress and confusion it must create 
%i a small toWn or village, if soch a 
house happens to stop ^yment ; and 
that they do so very <>ften, every 
day's experience convinced us. 

You may perhaps tell me that I 
have only adverted to the danger, 
and not stated the convenience that 
accrues from keeping an account at 
one of those houses. But this is be- 
cause there seems to me no great 
Convenience in it. 

When a fiirmer or trader goes to 
market, either to buy or sell, the re- 
ceiving or payment of a sum of 
money is attended with little more 
trouble than the writing of a draft 
When our ancestors disposed of 
their commodities, they were, like 
the nothem nations at present, fre- 
quently paid in silver and even cop- 
per ; the bulk of the cash recelvol 
was consequently great ; yet weigh- 
ty 1^ it was, they generally contrived 
to bear the burden cheerfully home 
with them. In those ages, paper 
and its Concomitants, swindling and 
fomry, were unknown. 

In our days, when the transfer o£ 
a large sum is required, and money 
thought a cumbersome and awkward 
hiedium, there are few towas, howe- 
ver reniote from the metropc^ in 
which notes of the bank of England 
sire not to be procoredi either of the 
receivers of the rcvenue-or London 
Agents ; though It must be confessedf, 
they were much ofiener seen before 
the general introduction of country 
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banks. You maf sfty) they are to be 
procured, it, is true ; but whether 
you want to turn a note into cash, or 
icatiti, into a note, the o&ctr expects 
a premium. This I allow, and sure- 
ly the security of the transaction and 
credit of the paper, where paper is 
necessary, are well worth the small 
expence attending the exchange. 

A circulation of notes and> bills has 
been thought advantageous to com- 
merce, as it enables men of small 
capitaliy and great enterprise, to ex- 
tend their dealings to a degree un* 
known in former ages. 

Think roe not too sceptical, if I 
doubt whether unlimited traffic and 
txNindless manufacture, especially 
when not firmly supported^ are ul- 
timately of any great benefit to a 
nation : "these sources of wealth 
may, by a hundred accidents, be 
stopped; every port may be filled 
with the sails of our merchants; 
every country in time overloaded 
with the productions of our arti- 
ficers ; the schemes of speculation 
must in the end be exhausted ; and 
while the produce of the forge and 
the loom are hawked about the 
world, perhaps in vain, the plenty 
and wealth to be derived firom agri- 
culture are overlooked. 

It hasbeen remarked of Spain, that 
the bulk of the people became in 
reality poorer, as the national riches 
increased) and their dominions ex- 
tended ; and in this country^ the folly 
of pursuing commerce and cultiva- 
tion to the south pole, and at the 
same time leaving; vast tracts of 
land at home in its original wild« 
neM, is too obvious not to strike 
cveiy observer. But to return to 
the subject from which I have in 
some degree wandered. 

When I supposed the country 
bankers in posscission of the tenth or 
twentieth part of the property for 
which they had bills in circulation. 
Some instances have proved that I 
erred exceedingly in their favour ; 
as from the melancholy detail of 
their circumstances, it has been 
found that not one in ten, or perhaps 
twenty, wefe masters of any real 
property at aJL When the chain of 



connection has been broken ; #hea 
one of the principal links has given 
way, and the crush of a London, 
Bristol, or Mancliester house has 
been followed by those of all their 
country dependants ; when the wide 
extended ruin has involved thou- 
sands of credulous individuals, it has 
frequently been discovered, that 
every &bric in the whole range has 
been erected on the roost unsubstan- 
tial foundation ; that perhaps not 
one of them were ever m possession 
of a thousand pounds they could real- 
ly and truly call their own, though 
their notes to the amount of several 
hundred thousands may have found a 
ready Circuladon through the manu- 
fecturing counties, not only to the 
injury of trade in general, but of the 
national credit, and the bank of £n- 
j^and in particular. 

If you think the lower orders of 
society are by poverty exempt from 
the evils of paper circulation, you 
will, if you take the trouble to in- 
quire into the conduct of great 
manufacturers, find yourself mistak- 
en. You will learn at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and other 
towns, where great numbers of jour- 
neymen are employed, that notes to 
a large amount are weekly passed 
among them ; thfit their master's 
notes, which they takci in lieu of 
wages, are negociable with the 
butcher, baker, shopkeeper, publi- 
can, or may be turned into money by 
application to the clerks of the fac- 
tonr, fl^ a discount. 

In the weaving and wool counties, 
this traffic is carried still further, 
and the great masters become keep- 
ers of stores, from which the work- 
people are obliged to purchase the 
necessaries of Urn at any price they 
please to put upon them. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THOMAS DER* 
I MODT. 

IT is lamentable to think how 
little the treament of persons who 
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labour under the compUcatod dit« 
eases of poverty, poetrf^ and want 
of principle, is yet onderMood. Th« 
eommoQ method has hitherto been* 
to encoarege the immorali^ by in- 
dulgence, to repress the poetry by 
extravagant applause, and to exas* 
perate the symptoms of poverty by 
thoughtless and unmeaiored prolu- 
sion, sncceeded by desertion and 
neglect The case of Thomas Der« 
mody appears indeed to have been 
very desperate ; and it is but just to 
aay, that- manv of his patrons ap* 
pear to have Ibllowed a very ra* 
ticmal system of cure : it ^iled how- 
ever entirely, partly through the 
originally bad coostitetion of the 
subject, and partly throii|;h the nMS«> 
management of some of his romantic 
admirers. The life and works ef 
this literary prodigy have latdy been 
piblisbed, and contain a cunons and 
instructive story. The symptoms 
are common enongh in forward and 
ill educated youth ; but they are so 
unosuaDy violent in this particidar 
case, as to render it an object of 
interest. 

lliomas Dermody was the son of 
a tippling sdioolmaster in the west 
of Ireland ; and copied all his father*s 
accomplishments with so preinature 
an alacrity, that, before he was tea 
years of age, he was an excellent 
classical sdiolar, and a confirmed 
drunkard. At this early age, be 
composed a monody on the death of 
a brother, which certainly indicates 
an astonishing prematurity in the 
arts of composition and versification, 
though, in substance, it is little more 
than a cento from the Lycidas and 
other minor poems of Milton. 

Before he had completed his ele- 
venth year, this youthful minstrel 
determined to break from the bond- 
age of his father's house, lo seek 
adventures and fame in the metro- 
pofis ; and set out accordingly, with 
one shirt and two shillings in hia 
pocket 

He meets with a funeral, a merry 
parish clerk, and a carrier, on this 
expedition ; and, by the good offices 
of the latter, is safely deposited in 
tlie heart of the city of Dublin. 



There he is sicked up by twe stall 
booksellers, the one of whom wants 
to nnJie him a sort of tntor to his 
ioot and the other attempts to em* 
ploy him as a shop4ioy ; but his ir- 
rtodnlity and .love of drinking rea# 
der him unfit fiir eitlier situation ; 
and he fortnnately attracts the notiGe 
of Dr. Hooltoii, who takca him into 
his hoose, famishoi him with bookSi 
and exhibits him to his firiends ae a 
prodigy of learning and ingewiity. 
He takes it violently amis% how- 
ever, that the good doctor obfeots 
to his reading bi bed, and mutters 
something heroic aa to the horrort 
of dependence. The doctor bdog 
forced to go to a dUferent part of the 
kingdom, gives him much good adi- 
Yloe, and a handsome sum of SMMieyp 
and leaves hia again te his own 
discretion. 

This money, though tfitt midet 
twelve years of age, he immediately 
spends in low debanoheryy and then 
takes shelter with a painter whooi 
he had seen at Dr. Houlton*s houae^ 
and condescends to act as his err 
rand^y, and to wash th^ bmshes 
and heat the f^se-pots of his master, 
when he was eq^loyed in pidntiiy 
some scenes at the playhonse. In tilts 
aituation, he produced a poem on the 
performers, which excited great ait* 
tention in the green-room, and pro- 
cured him the patronage of Mr. 
Ovrenson, who chantably took him 
home to his own house, aind exerted 
all his influence to procure him aomo 
permanent establishment 

Dr. Youmgi profesaor of natural 
philosophy m the college, nnderw 
took to superinlend hu studies ; hot 
he soon deserted his instructor, and 
went atKNit idlingi while he induced 
his benevolent patron to believe Hiat 
he was diligent in his attendance. 
The detection of this duplicity soon 
followed ; and Mr. Owenson was 
glad to trainsfer his wayward pupil 
to the Rev. G. Austin, who now 
kindly undertook to board and in* 
struct him. By this gentleman'^ ini- 
terest, a subscription was set on loot 
for publishing a coliectiott o|Phia 
poems, before he was fourteen years 
of age: a considerable sum vas col* 
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lecledi aiid tl* infimt poet wm in* 
trodiicedi like the Young Roadus of 
hit di^, into all the litewf and ia« 
shionable drdet of the metropdiB. 
His lAhereat profligacy, however, 
was, if possible, stiU more wonderful 
than 4us earljr acquirements ; and, 
nether the example of his bene&c* 
tors, nor the dread of thdr displea- 
sure, ooold, even at this early age, 
overcome bb atucliment to low 
cotn pa ay, and the most gross and 
bnital debauchery. To these strange 
and disgusting excesses, he seems to 
have a&ed the practice of habitual 
falaeiiODd He was detected in a 
very barefaced imposition of this 
tiature, and degraded for it by his 
patron from the parlour to the kit- 
chen, where he wrote some libellous 
and ungrateful verses against hiro, 
which excited the resentment of that 
gentleman so excessively, that he 
retnmed all the subscriptions he had 
collected for him, burned his poems, 
and turned him out of doors. He 
then made various applications for 
money, to those who had honoured 
him with their subscriptions, and, by 
the good offices of his friend Mr. 
Chveneon, was taken into the pro* 
tectioa of tlic dowager countess of 
Moira. 

This hdy, who seems to have 
been the most intelligent of all his 
patreuB) removed him immediately 
from the metropolis, and placed him 
in the fomil v of the Reverend Mr. 
Boyd, at Kiileagh, where, for two 
year% she supported him' in the 
moat liberal manner, and endea* 
soured to reclaim him by the most 
earnest advice. Even in thu retreat, 
he speedily gave way to his inlierent 
propensities to intemperance and 
few company, and spent the greater 
part of his time carousing in the ale- 
nouse with the parish dei^ the vil* 
la^ uylor, and all the dissipated 
niitics in the neighbourhood. The 
restraint under which he was held 
by his reverend tutor disgusted him 
with the tranquil and secure life 
whi^ he now lived ; and, with the 
native restlessness of a vagrant^ 
he began to hanker after the tumult 



and adventure of tliat precarious 
and moKiicaot existence, fronv 
which he had just been rescued. 
He proceeded, accordingly, not only 
to scandalbe his benefootress by new 
excesses, but to fatigue and insult 
her by clamorous lamentations over 
the bondage in which he was held, 
and demands for the independence 
to whi^ he had been taught to look 
forward. Here follows the answer 
which this excellent and benevolent 
person returned to these turbulent 
effiisions. 

^ Lady Moira informs Thomas 
Dermody, that Mr. Berwick (who 
is in the couQti7) has transmitted to 
her a letter which Dermody had 
written to him, and that she has also 
deceived that which Dermody has 
written to her ; both letters intimat- 
ing his desire and design to withdraw 
himself from lady Moira^s directiony 
and consequent protection. Lady 
Moira makes not the least obfec* 
tion to that determination ; and haa 
enclosed to Mr. Boyd ten guineas, 
that he may enter upon his foture 
^emes, and foUow his own pur* 
suits, not totally in a destitute con^ 
dition. 

^< Lad^ Mohra had hoped, that from 
his residence with the Rev. Mr. 
Bojrd, he would not only have ac^^ 
(juired literary information, but also, 
in the course of two years, from the 
influence of mature reason, have at* 
tained to the prudent reflection of 
how incumbent it was for him to 
practise an exact conduct, to efllace 
ttie prejudices his former behaviour 
had impressed. What attainments 
he has made in literature, it is not 
in her power to decide : she is per* 
saaded that it could only'hrise from, 
his own negUgence, if he has not 
profitedf rom Mr. Boyd's instructions^ 
That he has not received anv benefit 
from reflection the style of impro* 
priety which runs through his let* * 
ters plainly evinces. Lady Moira 
warns him, that the waywardness 
of his nature^ and the ill-founded de*' 
gree of self-conceit be indulges him- 
self in respecting his genius, wift 
prevent his ever having friends, or 
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arriving at success, throogh the 
course of his future life, unless he 
alters his conduct and his sentiments. 
- w As Dermody has thought pro- 
per to withdraw himself from her di- 
rection and protection in a manner 
enually ungracious and absurd, lady 
Moira informs him, that the donation 
which accompanies this note, is the 
last attention or favour that he is 
ever to expect from lady Moira, or 
any of her family.'* 

On receiving this note, the infatuat- 
ed boy grasp^ the money with ea- 
gerness, indited a farewell ode to 
his friends at the alehouse, and 
rushed again into the miseries and 
profligacy of the metropolis. Here 
he was soon reduced to beggary, and 
begged : however, by tlie assistance 
of Mr. Owensoo, he printed a vo- 
lume of poems, and was patronized 
by Mr. Grattan, Mr. Flood, Mr. 
Monk Mason, and various other 
persons of notoriety; but his in- 
curable propensities alienated all 
bis protectors in succession, and in- 
deed made all pecuniary assistance 
uuavaiUng. Though he had written 
a foolish revolutionary pamphlet, 
the late lord Kilwarden, then attor- 
ney-general, was pleased to interest 
himself in his behalf ; and though, 
on the first visit, he was carried 
dead drunk from the table, carried 
his munificence so far as to engage 
apartments for him in the college, 
and make offer of defraying the 
whole of his expences, besides al- 
lowing him 301. a year for pocket- 
money. This most liberal and ge- 
nerous offer he had the unpardona* 
ble folly to refuse, for no other rea- 
son that appears, but that he enter- 
tained an abhorrence of all regular 
application, sobriety, or polished so- 
ciety. The attorney-general, of 
course^ withdrew his patronage 
from so perverse a profligate, and 
he had recourse again to beggary 
and occasional poetry. 

He had not yet wearied out Irish 
indulgence. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Emerson now undertook to provide 
for him ; but because they ventured 
•omeiin^es to remonstrate with him 
on liis irregularities^ he suddenly 



withdrew hiihself from thetr nbtkef 
and abandoned himself to the, most 
depraved society. Deserted at lasC 
even by those base asMciates, he 
wandered about many wedks with^ 
out any habitation, or any means of 
subsistence, but the casual dooatians 
which his wretched appearance ex- 
torted from the humanity of those 
to whom he presented mean peti* 
tions. In this situation he meditated 
a visit to London, and wrote some 
abusive and scurrilous verses oa 
that country which had so long tole- 
rated and supported his vices by ita 
liberal and long-eufiering mwiifi* 
cence. In his drunken fits he was 
twice enlisted by a crimping Ser- 
jeant, and twice set at liberty by his 
friends; but, on foiling into this 
scrape a third time, it was judged 
proper by lord Moira and his o^er 
patrons, that he should be allowed 
to remain, for some time at least, in 
the ranks, to try whether military 
discipline might not eScct that re- 
formation which had proved im«* 
practicable by any other methods 

For a considerable time there 
seemed to be ground for hoping that 
this experiment would prove suc- 
cessful; he was promoted to be a 
Serjeant for good behaviour, and at 
last, on the sailing of the English, 
army for Flanders, was appointed 
by Lord Moira second lieutenant to 
a waggon corps, and served abcoad 
with no discredit or remarkable 
irregularity, for the long period of 
four years. On the reduction of 
this army he was put on half-pay, 
which secured him a regular anaui^ 
ty of32L 

The beneficence of the earl of 
Moira now induced him to provide 
for his accommodation, and .put him 
in the way of literary advancement i 
but he squandered the liberal sup- 
plies of his protector, and retumiqg 
to the pursuits of low debauchery, 
was very soon reduced to prisoD) 
from which he was only released by 
the kindness of his patron. He was 
no sooner at liberty, tlianall tlMBghts 
of reformation vanished ; he^orl> 
gaged his half-pay, boarded himself 
with a drunken Irish cobbler in 
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VTeslmtnster, and spmit his days ' 
and nights in the most oflen^ve in- 
temperance with him and bis associ- 
ates. Lord Moira, though he nev6r 
deserted him entirely, was now 
ferced to abandon the scheme <tf 
bringing him forward to public no- 
tice. 

' In 1800 he published a collection 
of his poems ; but he was now twen- 
ty-five years of age ; and the public, 
that had clapped and shouted the in* 
filnt poet, did not find any subject 
for rapturous admiration in the pro- 
duction of the man. He was soon 
naked and destitute again, and then 
applied to sir James Bland Burges. 
Sir James gave him a draught on 
his banker for ten pounds ; and as 
soon as he had got home, Dermody 
'Wrote a letter, stating that he had 
loat the draught by the way, and re- 
questing to have another of equal 
value. On sending to the banker, 
sir James found thut the first draught 
had J)een presented and fmid to the 
poet, who makes a most awkward 
apology for the imposition, and 
is again received into favour. By 
the intercession of this new patron, 
he was now reccom mended to the 
consideration of the Literary Fund ; 
and received a supply of money and 
elothes, that seemed m put him, for 
a time at least, beyond the reach of 
absohite want. - . 

As he was now well drest, ap- 
parently relieved from his embar- 
tassments, and with favourable pros- 
pects opening to him, his friends 
entertained a hope that he would 
have discretion enough to make a 
good use of his prosperity. But 
this expectation was very short liv- 
ed. Within a week after he had 
appeared in his new clothes, as sir 
James Burges was sitting ' in the 
evening in his library, he heard a 
loud noise and a violent altercation 
in his hall. On going out to inquire 
the cause, he found Dermody strug^ 
ghng with two of his servants^ whd 
endeavoured to prevent him from 
for(i|^ his way into the hiMfse. 
An^rindeed, lus appearance was 
such as completely to justify them ; 
for he was literallv in ragS| was 
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covered with mud, In whidi it ap- 
peared that he had been just rolledy * 
had a black eye; ahd a fresh wound 
on his head, from which the blood 
trickled down his breast ; and, to 
crown the whole, n^as so drunk as 
to be halrdly able to stand or 'speak. 
As soon as sir^ames coiild recogniae ' 
him, he released him from his ser« 
vants ; and, conducting him to his 
library, inquired the reason of his 
appearing in such a condition. Der* 
mody accounted for his being so ill 
drest, by saying diat he had pawned 
his new clothes. As for his dir^ and 
wounds, he said he had been arrested 
and carried to a spunging house, 
where he had btfen drinkmg with 
thd baitiflk, and writing a poem 
which he wished to take to sir 
James, but they would not let him ; 
so that he had watched his opportu* 
nity, and slipped off; but bad been 
overtaken by them, and obliged to 
fight his way. 

The ' compassion of sir James 
withstood this exhibition ; ahd he 
persisted in his attention to this de- 
voted bacchanal, ttill His repeated 
misconduct and shameless solicita* 
tions at last weai'ied out his benevo* 
lence, and shut his etfrs to his en- 
treaties. 

At one time he iro^t be seen fn 
his garret in Company with hit 
hosts the cobler and his wife', and 
some attic lodger of equal con»e« 
quence, regaling on is goose which 
his industry had roasted by a string 
in his own apartment : while thtt 
pallet«bed, which stood in k cornek*! 
was strewed with various vegeta- 
bles ; the fire-side decorated with 
numerous foaming pots of porter ; 
and the cobler's wOrk-stool, boot-leg, 
lap-stbne, he were commodinuxly ' 
placed as seats. On another ^ccam 
sion, in some neighbouring alehouse) 
entertaining the same personages 
with the various rarities Which 
these resorts generally afford; where^ 
as the astonished, guests, enveloped 
in clouds of smoke, sat listening 
iK^tth rapture to the eloquence of 
Dermody, the host was to be disco-i 
%ered iif the back ground applauding 
with one haad» while his other dex 
2 • 
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leroanlyKored an additional item to 
tbebUL 

At another time, a friend having 
occasion to call for him, on entering 
the house hia eara were assailed by 
violent plaudits and huzzas, which 
appeared to issue fr^m the attic sto- 
ry. Having liule curiosity to inquire 
into the cause of these' extraordi- 
nary rtjoiciDgs, he only requested 
to see liermody. The good woman 
cf the house quickly dispatched a 
mesenger to give the proper infor- 
Biiitinn ; and the visitant was soon 
ushered into a room, at the top of 
vhich sat Dermody in a new suit of 
clothes, surrounded by half a score 
of the landlord's smoking acquain- 
tances; the table strewed with to- 
bacco, pipes, and a plentiful flow of 
wine and spirits ; and the side-board 
loaded wiih bottles, the late contents 
of which had left the members of 
this elevated society in a state of 
equal jollity and poniubion. 

One day, Dermody had dined in 
Piccadilly ; when his friend, per- 
ceiving his shoes and' stockings to be 
in a very bad ccaidition, sent and 
purchased a pair of each, which 
Dermody put into his pocket, with 
the intention of wearing them the 
following morning. The next even- 
ing, however, he made his appear- 
ance without either shoes, stock- 
ings, hat, neckcloth, or waistcoat, 
and in a state of intoxication not to 
be endui-ed. He had pledged the 
shoes and stockingf>, got drunk with 
the money, and, in a fray in the 
streets, had lost hisi other necessa- 
ries. He entered the house in this 
state, told his tale, threw on the 
floor the duplicate of the articles he 
had pledged, demanded o^er appa- 
rel, was refused, swore a few oaths, 
threatened to destroy a sideboard of 
glass, alarmed the whole family, 
was turned out of doors, and, during 
the remaioder of the night, took 
shelter m a shed fitted up for some 
cattle in one of the fields leading 
from Westminster to Chelsea. 

His last patron was lordSidmoath, 
vho enabled him to bring out ano- 
ther volume of poetry in 1802, and 
contributed liberally to his comfort 
and relief. But no admoiutiona 



could withhold Dermody nMmy li<Hira 
from the pot-house, and no roonef 
could keep him many days froa 
the jail. His constitution at last 
ga%'e Wriy under so mmv irregula« 
rities; he ran from his creditors 
and benefactors to a miserable cot* 
tage in the village of Sydenham, 
where he expired, in July, 1802, at 
the age of 27. 

Such is the history of Thomas 
Dermody Every one must look 
witli some degree of disapprobadoa 
on the patronage and indulgence 
which was lavished on such a wretch 
as Dermody. 

His talents were of an inferior 
order. He has considerable sweet- 
ness of versification, and a copious 
and easy flow of expression ; but we 
find little original in his conceptions : 
he is a great copyist : and, where 
he does not gi\e way to a vein of 
puerile parody, or vulgar mock he* 
mick, seems genei^ally contented 
with amplify' ing, in loose and de- 
clamatory- languige, the ideas 
which he borrows from popular au- 
thors. After all, it is by no means 
so difficult to write tolerable poetry 
as the world appears to imagine; 
nor is the merit of this kind of la« 
bour so great as to atone for the 
want of common decency, or to mo- 
nopolize the charity on which vir- 
tuous misfortune has so much strong- 
er a claim. There are quantities 
of poetry as good as most of Dermo- 
dy 's, which pass quietly to oblivioa 
every six months, without ever being 
mis.sed by the world. 

It is more indeed to national va- 
nity, and a taste for monsters of all 
descriptions, than to any tender 
sympathies for the sufiering of ge- 
nius, that we must ascribe the pro- 
fuse and unmerited bounty which 
was poured into the pui*se of this 
prodtgy Of verse and debahchery. 
It would have been quite as wcdl 
for the world, and much better for 
himself, had he been allowed to pur- 
sue his natural progress, from the 
house of correction to the gaUMvs ; 
or, at any rate, if he had be^left 
under the wholesome disdpline of 
the sergeants and drummers in the 
ranks m a regiment of foot. . 
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Air ACCOUNT or thk country 

AND PRODUCTIONS NEAR THK 
EKO RIVER, IN LOUISIANA. IN 
A LETTER rROM DR. JUHN 
SIBLET, TO DR. CALVIN, Or 
BALEtGB. 

THE district of Natchitoches 
ooDtiiins about 3000 inhabitants, 
ftrunf^ mostly along the river, oc* 
cupying its banks for about sixty 
miles, in which, till a short time ago, 
was a Spanish garrison, and bow an 
American one. 

The inhabitants immediately on 
the banks of the Mississippi are less 
sickly than on the large rivers in 
the Carotinas and Georgia, probab* 
4y owing to the immense depth and 
purity of the river water, which is 
always cool, and never emits putrid 
miasma. On the Red River it is 
much the same, with the difference 
only of the brackishness of its water, 
from the great number of salt 
springs, lakes, and creeks, with 
which the country through which it 
passes abounds: the water of the 
Red River is so salt, that wherever 
it is stagnant, large cockles, clams, 
shrimps, 8cc, resembling those on 
the sea-coast, are found in plenty. 
At Natchitoches, lime made of 
cockle shells is plenty, and used al- 
together, though limestone exists in 
abundance. Lime made of shells is 
sold at twenty-iive cents a bushel, 
and a common labourer's wages is 
seventy-five cents a day. 1 have 
never seen on Red River any fever 
of the putrid bilious infectious kind, 
none worse than an intermittent, 
or remittent, that six or eight doses 
of bark a day, for three or four days, 
after proper evacuations, would 
cure ; though I have found often 
such a degree of debility, that blis- 
tering, and the diffusive stimulus, 
was necessary. Pneumonic com- 
plaints carried off a number of per- 
sons last winter; they were most 
fatal among the old people. At 
Natchitoches there are several in- 
stant o( longevity. There is a 
German thai has bcea here fifty 



years, who is now ninety-five years 
old, in good health, labours constant* 
ly, and can walk thirty miles a day, 
several who were bom here of be- 
tween eighty and eighty-five, and 
upwards of twebty above seventy. 

I have kept this summer an ac» 
count of the degree of heat by Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, hung in a 
house surrounded with a piazzai 
against a plank partition that divides 
a common hall from a chamber. 
The 5th of June, at 3 P. M., it was 
94; no other day has been more 
than 92, and but a few days more 
than from 84 to 86. Our nights are 
always cool. The latitude of NaU 
chitoches I believe to be 32f 10'. 
Sugar cane grows pretty well her^ 
and sour oranges. I have taken the 
liberty of enclosing you some sam* 
pies of colours, which I have made 
of a wood found on Red River in 
great plenty j it is sometimes called 
saphors ; but moire commonly in 
French bois d'arc, or bow-wood : it 
is used by the Indians for their bows 
to throw their arrows, and by the 
French for axe helves and handlea 
for otiier tools. It grows two or 
three feet in diameter, resembles in 
colour most exactly the patent yel- 
low, takes a beautifiil polish, and I 
think would be highly esteemed by 
turners and cabinet makers, parti- 
cularly for inlaying and fineering; 
but probably more valuable as a dye 
wood. The colours marked 1, 2, and 
3, are made by a simple decoction of 
the wood, only of different degrees 
of strength, and is the colour of the 
wood Other colours I made from 
the same decoction of logwood, blue 
vitriol, salt of tartar, copperas, or 
alum ; these colours will not wash 
out nor fade by being washed in 
strong soap suds. As the quantity 
of it on Red River cannot, by export- 
ation, be exhausted, and every parti- 
cle ot it may be used by eitlier turn- 
er, cabinet maker, or dyer, 1 have no 
doubt but in some future time it may 
be a valuable article of exportation. 

There is between Natchitoches 
and the sea shore, at a small cre^k 
near the Quesqueshee lake, the 
t^leton of an ^nifoai, which, from 
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the deflcrit)t6Ni I hkve'luul of It, is 
Hie vkeletfin of a mamiDoth. If it is 
wtiy it ocmtradicts an opinion that has 
esriktted, that these animals have not 
b^en in a latitude so far south. 

SJioqM the western limits pf 
Louisiana extend to the river Brave 
or Grand {Great Rirer), the mouth 
of which h in latitude 3e, the Unhrd 
States win be able to make their own 
coflee and chocolate, both of which 
articles grow well in that latitude, 
and will include a onuntry, particu- 
larly ^t and about Saint Antoine, 
that in point of beauty and fertility 
is snperror to any part m Europe or 
America ; the siirtaCe of the country 
is niatber level nor too hilly, is in 
perpetual verdure, of the most hixu- 
riant grass ; the pastures in summer 
mnd winter are equally rich ; ^rtsLt 
proportion of it rich prairies, 
through which flow the most beao- 
tifiiliy limpid streams, meanderiof 
over gravel and pebble bottoms. 

The city of Saint Antoine is about 
one hundred and forty years old, is 
alx)ut five hundred miles aouth- west- 
erly of Natchitoches, and contains 
about five hundred houses, mostly 
bulk of white free stone, situated oo 
a river called St. Marchus, or Saint 
Antoine liver, and about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Hs 
mouth, in which It is said there is a 
good port about one hundred miles 
below St. Antoine On the same 
Hver is the townr of Laberdee, 
which was first settled, in 1662, by 
Mons. de Sailes, a Frenchman. 
Some of his descendants now live 
there, and there are French cannon 
DOW there which they brought, with 
the engravings of Loois AlV on 
them. 



For the Uterary Magtizine. 

A LEssov rom jurors. 

7b the JMitoTj e'c. 

THE following lesson for jurors, 
which cannot be. too generally known 
and circuUtedi* appears to be well 



calculated for a place In fait ia* 
structing magazine : 

A judge, who lately travelled tho 
north-west circuit of Ireland, came 
to the trial of a cause in which most 
of the local consequences of certain 
demagogues in the neighbourhood 
were concerned : it was the case of 
a landlord's prosecution against a 
poor man, hfa tenant, fbr assault uid 
battery, committed on the person of 
the prosecutor, by the defendant, in 
the preservation of his only child, 
an innocent and beautifiil girl, froa 
ravishment. 

When the poor man was brought 
into court, and pot to the bar, the 
prosecutor appeared, and swore 
most manfully to every article in the 
indictment He was cross-examrln* 
ed by the jurors, who v'ere compos* 
ed of honest tradesmen- and forroevs. 

The poor man had no lawyers to 
tell his story ; he pleaded his own 
cause, and he pleaded, not to the 
fancy, but to the heart The jury 
found him not 'guilty. 

The court was enraged ; hot the 
surrounding spectators, gladdened 
to exultation, uttered a shout of ap- 
plause. The judge told the paff 
they must go back to their jury-room 
and re-constder the matter ; adding, 
^^ he was surprised they could pre- 
sume to return so infomous a ver- 
dict." The jury bowed, went back| 
and in a ()ttarter of an hour return- 
ed, when the foreman, a venerable 
old man, thus addressed the bench i 
** My lord, in compliance with your 
desire, we went back to our jury- 
room ; butas we fimnd no reason to 
alter our opinions or our vei^ict, wo 
return it m the same words as be* 
foTt'^^'not guilty. We heard your 
lordship's extraordinary language 
of reproof, but we do not accept it 
as properly or warrantably applying 
to us. It IS true, my lord, that we 
ourselves, individually considered in 
our private capacities, may^ be poor 
insignificant men, therefore, in that 
light, we claim nothing out of thia 
box above the common regards of 
our humble but honest stations ; bat, 
my lord, assembled here as 9juryf 
we caiuioi be inseDsible to the great 
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and toiiUtotional importance of the 
department we now fill ; we feel, mf 
lord, that we are appointed, as you 
are, by the law and the constitution, 
not only as an impartial tribunal to 
jixige between the king and his sub- 
jects, the offended and the offender, 
but we act in a situation of still 
greater confidence ; for we form, as 
a jury, the barrier of the people 
against the possible influence,, pre- 
judice, passion, or corruption ot the 
bench. 

•* To you, my lord, meeting you 
ivithin these walls, I, for my own 
part, might possibly measure my res- 
pect by your private virtues ; but 
the moment I am enclosed in this 



of speech ; lind, If I am teliised it 
here, I shall assume it before the 
people at the door of this court-^ 
house, and tell them why 1 deliver 
my mind there, instead of delivering 
it at tliis place. [Here the bench 
re^assumed complacency,'] 

*' I say, my lord, we have no- 
thing to do with your private cha<b 
racter; we know you here only in 
that of judge ; and as such we would 
respect you : you know nothing of 
us but as a jury ; and in that situa* 
tion we should look to you for reci« 
procal respect, because we know d 
no man, however high his titles or 
his rankf in whom the law or the 
constitution would warrant the pre- 



place, your private character is in- sumption of an unprovoked i|i< 

risible ; for it is, in my ey^ veiled -"** • ^-^" ••*"* •-:k.,«^i :« «.k«^ 

in your official one^ and to open con- 
duct in that only can we look. 
. ** This jury, my lord, does not, in 
this business^ presume to oiler to 
that bench the smallest degree of dis- 
respect, much less of insult ; we pay 
it the respect one tribunal should pay 
to another, for the common honour 
<tf both. This jury, my lord, did not 
arraign that bench with partiality, 
prejudice, infiimous decision, nor 
yet with influence, passion^ corrup- 
tion, oppression, or tyranny ; no, we 
looked to it as the mercy<»seat of 
royalty, as the sanctuary of truth 
and justice. Still, my loid, we can- 
not blot from our minds the records 
of oar school-books, nor erase the 
early inscriptions written on our in- 
tellects and memories. Hence we 
must be mindful that monardis and 
judges are but fallible mortals, that 
tyrants have sat on thrones, and that 
the mercy-seat of royalty, and the 
sanctuary of justice, have been poU 
luted by a Tressilian, a Scraggs, and 
a Jeffries. [Here was a frown from 
the bcTich^ 

'^ Nay, my lord, I am a poor man, 
but I am a free tx>m subject of the 
kingdom of Ireland, a member of 
the constitution; nay, I am now 
higher, for I am the represenutive 
thereof I therefore claim for my- 
srif and foUow-jurors, the liberty 



suit towards that tribunal in whom 
the people have vested the dear- 
est and most valuable privilege 
they possess. •! before said, my 
lord, that we are here met, not 
individually, nor do we assume pre- 
eminence ; but, in the sacred cha- 
racter ot a jury, we should be want- 
ing in reverence to the constitution 
itself, if we did not look for the res* 
pcct of every man who regards it. 
We sit here, my lord, sworn to give 
a verdict according to our con- 
sciences, and the best of our opi- 
nions, on the evidence before us. 
We have, in our own minds, acquit- 
ted our duty as honest men. If we 
have erred, we are answerable, not 
to your lordship, nor to that bench, 
nor to the king who placed you there, 
Imt to a higher power, the King of 
Kings !** 

The bench was dumb, the bar si- 
lent ; but approbation was murmur- 
ed throughout the crowd ; and the 
poor man was discharged. 

To illustrate the extraordinary 
virtues and independence displayed 
by the above jury would require 
more than ordinal' talents ; suffice 
it to say that it ought to be instilled 
into the mind, and the lesson en- 
graven on the heart of every man, 
that he may be prepared for that ex- 
alted station. 

J. w. p. 
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Fw the Idterary Magazine. 

DBSCRIPTlOIl or THE BOROUGH 
OF WILMINGTON, IN THE 
STATE OF OKLAWARE, AND 
THE COUNTRY AROUND IT. 

WILMINGTON is a town of be- 
tween 4 and 5000 inhabiunts, in a 
high, bealthy, and agreeable sitaa- 
lion. Its southern side is waf^hed by 
the Christiuna river, navigable to the 
town by vessels drawing fifteen feet, 
and ten miles further by those of 
nine feet. From this water the land 
rises gradually to the N. £., present- 
ing a fine swelling hill of 109 feet 
high, on -the S. £. and S. W. side of 
which the town, consisting princi« 
pally of brick houses, is erected. 
Tl^e apex of ihis hill is at half a 
mile distance from the Christiana $ 
thence it declines (on all sides except 
the north) for half a mile. At the 
foot of it, on the N. £. side, the 
Brandy >vine mills are about fifty or 
sixty . snug brick, stone, and frame 
houses The Brandy wine is About 
40 miles in length ; a permanent, 
beautiful stream, bordered with high 
rocky grounds, and navigable to the 
mills, where the water is six to 
eight feet deep at the height of the 
tide. The main post road passes 
over this stream and through the 
town of Wilmington, and mails are 
delivered every day from the cities 
Of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Three land stages and one water 
stage leave the town every day for 
the first, and two land stages for the 
laUer place. r 

The streams of Christiana and 
Brandy wine form a junction one 
mile S. E. of the town of Wilmington, 
and discharge their waters into the 
Delaware, which is in full view for 
several miles, and at a distance of 
two and a half miles. To this point 
the view is quite open to the eastern 
shore of the Delaware, but is bound- 
ed in the east and south points by 
rising grounds and woods. The 
lands on the south side of the Chris- 
tiana are rich and gently waved, but 
Me not reckoned healthy, from some 



cause DOC well aaeertE?ned. From 
the western point round the northf 
the country rises into hills of varied 
anils, yielding ^cxxl crops, with care^ 
fill cultivation, and, in almost all 
^aces, excellent water is fiound. 
Brandy wine hundred, or the tract cl 
country on the N. £. side of that 
creek, is high, rocky, and aboonding 
with sprii^gs. The soil n prettf 
generally a stiff clay, not cnrefully 
cultivated, but supposed capable ci 
producing large crops ot* timothy and 
some otiwr grasses. This country 
is noted for its rapid prodnctioo of 
timber, and the great supply of this 
necessary article which it has con* 
tinned to yield for a long period of 
years. 

The price of land varies moch, as 
mustl)e expected, in proportion to 
their quality and vicinity to marshes. 
On the south side of the Christiana 
they are under vahie, owing to the 
objection before stated, and to die 
want of a better means of passing 
the creek to Wilmington than a 
ferry half a mile below the town. 
They may be reckoned at an ave« 
rage valne of 22 to 34 dollars per 
acre. From the west round to the 
north point, great variety and beau- 
ty of situation present ; the priced 
accordingly vary from 150 to 12 
dollars per acre within the space we 
have under view. So also are the 
variations of price in Brandy wine 
hundred, except that they do not 
rise so high but ^ still lower. The 
improvemenu within thb space, ex* 
elusive of those of the town and oi 
Brandywine, for grinding grain 
(where there are thirteen mills), 
are six x>r eight flour mills, four 
powder mills, one tilt hammer 
wheel, and one mill for sawing mar- 
ble, one forge and two paper mills, 
one snuff mill, besides several saw 
mills, making in the whole probab« 
ly thirty -five water wheels for vari- 
ous machinery. 

The town of Wilmington, as well 
as the neighbourhood, is settled with 
persons of vstrious religious sects, 
who live in great harmcJny, and 
have houses for public worship, viz. 
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two MoDgin^ to die batoiDist*, two 
for those of the methodist persua- 
gioD, one epi%copalian, one for the 
baptist, and one belonging to the so* 
ciety of friends. There are at pre- 
lent about twenty schools in Wil* 
mington, in one of which the Greek 
and Latin languages are taught ; a 
public library of about 600 volumes 
18 also open six days in the week) for 
the use of members of the company 
or persons who chuse to hire books. 

What appears to render Wil- 
mington peculiarly fitted for the 
establishment of manufactures is not 
only the &ciUty with which it com- 
municates by water navigation with 
all parts of the continent, but par- 
ticularly the facility by which a 
iQperabundance of water £U1 might 
be obtained for the erection of ma- 
chinery, provided the capital em- 
barked in the business was a large 
one, and the establishment intended 
to be extensive. 

The Brandy wine, in the last four 
miles of its course above the town, 
has a fall more than equal to the 
height of the hill upon which the 
buildings are erected ; hence the 
possibility of gaining power suffiai- 
cmt for the employment of tour 
times the machinery at present 
turned by the body of the stream at 
the Brandy wine mills, or 48 wheels, 
as there are no natural obstructions 
to overcome but such as are common 
in works of a like kind. 

It is true that as there are many 
valuable works erected on the stream 
within the distance spoken of, it 
would be necessary to agree with the 
owners for the privilege of carr>'ing 
the water by tliem to a situation 
which would be (nore convenient for 
their purposes, provided their mills 
were not already established.. 

It may be objected to Wilmington, 
** that the yellow fever has prevail- 
ed and proved very destructive to it 
in the years 1798 and 1802 ; but on 
the other hand it must be taken into 
view, that peculiar causes operated 
in those years to faciUtate iu intro- 
duction, and that there now remains 

* This name le^mrti cxplaiiatioiiu 



no doubt of its having been introduc- 
ed by persons from places previous^ 
ly aflfecled, and that even in the 
most destructive times it was ende- 
mical, or confined to the lower parts 
of the town. • 

Of tlie general healthiness of the 
place, an idea may be formed by re- 
curring to Cai*ey's Geography, un- 
der the article Wilmington^ as some 
pains were taken in the year men- 
tioned there to procure accurate 
knowledge of the matter communi- 
cated. The population at that day 
was not equal to what It is at pre- 
sent is a fair presumption, yet there 
were found upwards of 160 person* 
within the borough, the youngest of 
whom had lived 60 years. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

CUMBKBLANOIAKA. 

. Concluded from fiage 156. 

Hendersorij the Actor. - 

HE was an actor of uncommon 
powei*s, and a man of the briglitest 
intellect, formed to be the delight of 
society, and fevt indeed are those 
men of distinguished talents, who 
have been more prematurely lost to 
the world, or more lastingly regret- 
ted. What he was on the stage, those 
who recollect his Falstaff, Shylock, 
sir Giles Overreach, and many 
other parts of the strong cast, can 
fully testify ; what he was at his own 
fire-side and in his social hours, all, 
who were within the circle of his 
intimates, will not easily forget He 
had an unceasing flow of spirits, and 
a bou- dless fund of humour, irresist- 
ibly amusing : he also had wit, pro- 
perly so distinguished, anc^ from the 
specimens wh^ch 1 have seen of his 
&lKes iu verse, levelled at a certain 
editor of a public print, who had an- 
noyed him with his paragraphs, I 
am satisfied he had talents at his 
command to have, established a very 
high reputation as a poet. I was 
with him one momingy when he was 
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indisposed, and his ph^slciaii, sir 
John Elliot, paid him a visit The 
doctor, as Is well knownv was a 
merry little being, who talked pret- 
ty nmch at random, and oftentimes 
with no great reverence fer the sab« 
jects which he talked upon ; upon 
t^ie present occasion, however, he 
came professionally to inquire how 
his medicines had succeeded, and in 
his northern accent demanded of his 
patient — <^ Had he taken the palU 
thit he sent him." — ** He had."-^ 
^ Well I and how did they agree ? 
What had they done ?"— " Won- 
ders," replied Henderson ; ** I sur- 
vived them."—** To be sure you did,*^ 
said the doctor, ^^ and you must take 
more of 'em, and live for ever : I 
make all my patients immortal**^ 
«< That is exactly what I am afraid 
of, doctor," rejoined the patient. 
^ I met a lady of my acquaintance 
yesterday ; you know her very well : 
she was in bitter affliction, crying 
and bewailine herself in a most pite- 
ous fashion : I asked what had hap- 
pened. A melancholy event; her 
dearest friend was at death's door." 
— « What is her disease ?" cried the 
doctor. — " That is the very question 
I asked," replied Henderson ; ^* but 
she was in no danger from her dis- 
ease \ 'twas very blight ; a mere 
excuse for calling in a physi- 
cian." — " Why, what the devil are 
you talking about," rejoined the doc- 
tor ; ^* if she had called in a physiciccn, 
and there was no danger in the dis- 
ease, iiow could she be said to be at 
death's door?"-**^ Because," said 
Henderson, ^* she had called in you : 
every body calls you in ; you dispatch 
a world of business, and, if you come 
but once to each, your practice must 
have made you very rich." — ^" Nay, 
nay," quoth sir John, ^< I am not 
rich in this world; I lay up my 
treasure in heaven." — ** Then you 
may uke leave of it for ever," re« 
joined the other, " for you have laia 
it up where you will never find it" 
Henderson's memory was so pro- 
digious, that I dare not risk the in- 
stance which I could give of it, not 
thinking myself entitled to demand 
more credit than I should probably 



be disposed to give. In his private* 
character many good and amiable 
qualities might be traced^ particu- 
larly in his conduct towards an aged 
mother, to whom he bore a traly 
filial attachment ; and in laying up 
a provision for his wife and dau^ter 
he was at least sufficiently careful 
and economical He was concerned 
with the elder Sheridan In a course 
of public readings : there could not 
be a higher treat than to hear his 
recitations from paru and passage 
in Tristram Shandy : let him broi)^ 
his dish of sprats* seasoned with the 
sauce of his pleasantry, and succeed- 
ed by a dessert of Trim' and my 
Uncle Toby, it was an entertain* 
mcnt worthy to be enrolled amongst 
the ntxtea cmmuque divikm, I once 
heard him read part of a Iragedf 
and but once ; it was in his own par- 
lour, he was conscious how ill he did 
it, aod he ranted most outragecttvly ; 
and laid it aKide before he had finish- 
ed it. It was clear he had not stu- 
died that moRt excellent property of 
pitching his voice to the size of the 
room he was in ; an art, which so» 
few readers have, but which lord 
Mfuisfield was allowed to possess in 
perfection. He was an admirable 
mimic, and in his sallies of this sort 
he invented speeches and dialogues, 
so perfectly appropriate to the cha- 
racters, he was displaying, that I 



don't doubt but many good sayings 
have been given to the persons he 
made free with, which, being festen- 
ed on them by him in a frolic^ have 
stuck to them ever since, and per- 
haps gone down to posterity amongst 
their memorabilia. If there was 
any body now qualified to draw a 
parallel between the characters of 
Foote and Henderson, i don't pre- 
tend to say how the men of wit and 
humour might divide the laurel be- 
tween them,- but in this all men 
would agree, that poor Foote attach-* 
ed to himself very few true friends, 
and Henderson very many, and those 
highly respecuble, men virtuous in 
their lives, and enlightened in their 
understandings. Foote, vain, extra- 
vagant, embarrassed, led a wild 
and tbooghtlen coarse of life ; yet 
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Irheii death approached him, he 
ibrunk back into himself, saw and 
confessed his errors, and I have 
reason to believe was truly penitent 
Henderson's conduct through life was 
uniformly decorrnis, and in the con- 
cluding stage of it exemplarily de- 
Tout. 



The Observer, 

Though I ceptinued to amuse my 
&ncy with dramatic composition, 
my chief attention was bestowed 
upon that body of original essays, 
Vnich compose the volumes of The 
Observer, I first printed two octa- 
Tos experimentally at our press in 
Tunbrid^e Wells: the execution 
was so mcbrrect, that I stopped 
the impression as soon as I engaged 
my friend Mr. Charles Dill^ to un* 
dertake Uie reprinting of it He 
^ave it a form and shape fit to meet 
Uie public eye, and the sale was en- 
couraging. I added to the collec- 
tion very largely, and it appeared 
in a new edition of five volumes : 
when these wer« out of print, I 
made a fresh arrangement of the 
essays, and incorporating my entire 
translation of The Clouds f we edited 
the work thus modelled in six vo- 
lumes, and these being now attached 
to the great edition of the British Es- 
sayists, 1 consider the Observer as 
fairly enrolled amongst the stand- 
ard classics of our native language, 
This work therefore has obiained 
for itself an inheritance ; it is fairly 
off my hands, and what I have to say 
about it will be confined to a few 
umple facts. I had no acknowledg- 
ments to make in my concluding es- 
say, for I had received no aid or as- 
sistance fi*om any man living. Every 
page and paragraph, except what 
u avowed (juotaiion, I am singly 
responsible for. My much esteemed 
friend, Richard Sharp, Esq., now 
of Markla.ne, had the kindness, du- 
ring my absence from town, to cor- 
rea the sheets as they came from 
the press. Had that judicious friend 
corrected them before they went to 
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the press, they would have been 
profited by the reform of many more 
than typographical errors ; but the 
approbation he was pleased to be<* 
stow upon that portion of the work 
which passed under his inspection} 
was a very tensible support to mt 
in the prosecution of it ; for though 
I was aware what allowances I had 
to make for his candid disposition ta 
commeAd, I had too much confi* 
dence in his sincerity to suppose 
him capable of complimenting jne 
against his judgment or his cohsci« 
ence. 

I think It cannot be supposed bat 
that the composition of those essays 
must have been a work of time and 
labour; I trust there is internal 
evidence of that, particularly in that 
portion of it which professes to re- 
view the literary age of Greece, and 
gives a history of the Atlienian stage. 
That aeries of papers will, I hope^ 
remain as a monument of my Indus* 
try in collecting materials, and of 
my correctness in disposing them : 
and when I lay to my heart the cod«- 
solation I derive from the honoora 
now bestowed upon me at the close 
of my career by one, who is only in 
the first outset of his, what have I 
not to augur for myself, when, he 
who starts with such auspiciooa 
promise has been pleased to take 
my fame in hand, and link it to his 
own ? If any of my readers are yc«. 
to seek for the author, to whom I al« 
lude, the Comicorum Graecorum 
fragmtnta quaedam will lead them. 
to bis name, and him to their re« 
spect. 

My publisher informs me that in- 
quiries ai*e made of him,, if I have 
it in design to translate more co- 
medies of Aristophanes, and that 
these inquiries are accompanied 
by wishes tor my undertaking it I 
am flattered by the honour, which 
these gentlemen confer upon me, 
but the version of The Clouds cost 
me much time and trouble ; I have 
no right to reckon upon mueh more 
time fur any thing, and it is very 
greatly my wish to cohect and re- 
vise Uie whole of my unpubUahed^ 
3 
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and above all of my unacted dramas, 
which arc very numerous ; I have 
also a work fir advanced, though 
put aside during the writing of these 
Memoirs, which, if life is granted to 
me, I shall be anxious to complete. 
I must iiirther observe that there is 
but one more comedy in our volume 
of Aristophanes, viz. The Plutua^ 
which 1 could be tempted to trans- 
late. 



77ie Jew. 

I take credit to myself for the 
tharacter cf Abraham Abrahams ; 
I wrote it up<!»n principle, thinking it 
high time that something should be 
done for a persecuted race : I se- 
conded my appeal to the charity 
of manldnd by the character of She- 
va, which I copied from this of 
Abrahams. The public prints gave 
the Jews credit for their sensibility 
in acknowledging my well-intended 
Services ; my friendk gave me joy 
of honorary presents, and some even 
accused me of ingratitude for not 
making public rtiy thanks for their 
munificence. I will speak plainlv 
on this point : I do most heartily wish 
they had flattered me with some to- 
ken, however small, of which I 
might have said, this u a trilmte to 
my phUanthrofiyy and delivered it 
down to my children, as my beloved 
fother did to me his badg^e of favour 
from the citizens of Dublin : but not 
a word from the lips, not a line did 
I ever receive from the pen of any 

' lew, though I have found myself in 
company with many of their nation ; 
and in this perhaps the gentlemen 
are quite right, whilst 1 had form* 
ed expectations that were quite 
wrong; for if I have said for them 
only what they deserve, why should 
I be thanked for it ? But if I have 
•aid more, much more, than they 
deserve, can they do a wiser thing 
than hold their tongues ? 
It is reported of me, and very ge- 

, nerally believed, that 1 compose with 
great rapidity. I must own the 
miss of my writings (of which the 



world has not seen more than haU)« 
might seem to warrant that report ; 
but it is only true in some particular 
instances, not in the general ; if it 
were, I should not be disinclined to 
avail myilelf of so good an apology 
for my many errors and inaccura- 
cies,, or of so p^ood a proof of the 
fertility and vivacity « my fiucy. 
The fact is, that every hour in the 
day is my hour for study, and that a 
minute rarely passes, in which I am 
absolutely idle ; in short, 1 never do 
nothing. Nature has given me the 
hereditary blessing of a constitutional 
and habitual temperance, that re- . 
volts against excess of any sort, and 
never sufiers appetite to load the 
frame ; I am accordingly as fit to 
resume my book or my pen the in- 
stant after my meal, as I was in the 
freshest hours of the morning. I 
never have been accustomed to re- 
tire to my study for silence and 
meditation ; in fact my book>room 
at Tunbridge Wells was occupied 
as a bed-room, and what books I 
had occasion to consult I brought 
down to the common dtting-room, 
where, in company with my wife and 
femily (neither intemiptme them, 
nor interrupted by them), I wrote 
T7te ObacrvcTy or whatever else I 
had in hand. 



Romney. 

Romney, in the mean time, sby^ 
private, studious, and contempla- 
tive ; conscious of all the disad- 
vantages and privadons of a very 
stinted education ; of a habit natu- 
rally hypochondriac, with aspen 
nerves, that every breath could raf- 
fle, was at once in art the rival, and 
in nature the very contrast of sir Jo- 
shua. A man of few wants, strict 
economy, and with no dislike to mo- 
ney, he had o{^rtnAities enough to 
enrich him even to satiety ; but he 
was at once so eager to begin, and 
so slow in finishing his portraits, 
that he was for ever disappointed of 
receivmg payment for them by the 
casualties and revolutions in the fa- 
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milies thejr were designed for ; for 
no many of his sitters were killed qffi 
so many fevoarite ladies were dis- 
missed, so many fond wives di* 
vorced, before he would bestow half 
an boor's pains upon their petticoats, 
that his unsaleable stock was im- 
mense, whilst, with a litUe more re- 
Solarity and decision, he would have 
more than doubled his fortune, and 
escaped an infinitude of petty trou» 
bles that disturbed his temper. At 
length, exhausted rather by the Ian- , 
giior than by the labour of his mind, 
diis admirable artist retired to his 
native country in the north o( Eng- 
land, and there, after hovering be- 
tween life and death, neither wholly 
deprivfSd of the one, nor completely 
rescued by the other, he continued 
to decline, till at last he sunk into a 
distant and inglorious grave, fortu- 
nate alone in this, that his &me is 
consigned to the protection of Mr. 
Hayley, from whom the world ex- 
pects his history ; there, if he says 
no more of him than that he was, 
at least, as good a painter as Mr. 
Cowper was a poet, he will say 
enough ; and if his readers see the 
parallel m the light that I do, they 
will not think that he shall have 
said too much. 

When I first knew Romney, he 
was poorly lodged in Newport- 
street, and painted at the small 
price of eight guineas for a three- 
qyarters portrait. I sate to him, 
and was the first who encouraged 
him to advance his terms, by paying 
him ten guineas for his performance. 
I brought Garrick to see his pic- 
tures, hoping to interest him in his 
foronr. A large fomily piece un- 
luckily arrested his attention : a 
gentleman in a close-buckled bob- 
wig, and a scarlet waistcoat laced 
with gold, with his wife and chil- 
dren (some sitting, some standing), 
had taken possession of some yards 
of canvas, very much, as it appear- 
ed, to their own satisfaction, for 
they were perfectfy amused in a 
contented abstinence from all thought 
or action. Upon this unfortunate . 
groupe when Garrick had fixed his 
lynx's eyesy be began to put himaelf 



into the attitude of the gentleman, 
and turning to Mr. Romney, <' Upon 
my word, sir," said he, *^ this is a 
very regular, well-ordered family, 
and that is a very bright, well-rub- 
bed mahogany table, at which that 
motherly good lady is sitting ; and 
this woithy gentleman in the scarlet 
waistcoat is doubtless a very excel- 
lent subject to the state I mean (if 
all these are his children), but not 
for your art, Mr. Romney, . if yoii 
mean to pursue it with that success, , 
which I hope will attend you.'* The 
modest artist took the hint, as it was 
meant, in good part, and turned his 
family with their foccs to the wall. 
When Romney produced my por- 
trait, not yet finished — *' It was very 
welV Garrick observed : ^ that 
is very like my friend, and that blue 
coat with a red cape is very like 
the coat he has on, but you must give 
him something to do ; put a pen in 
his hand, a paper on his table, and 
make him a poet ; if you can once 
set him down well to his Writing, 
who knows but in time he may write 
something in your praise." These 
words were not absolutely unpro- 
phetical : I maintained a friendship 
for Rqimney to his death ; he was 
uniformly kind and afiectionate to 
me, and certainly I was zealous in 
my services to him. After his deatli 
I wrote a short account of him, 
which was published in a magazine, 
I did my best, but must confess I 
should not have undertaken it but at 
the desire of my excellent ^iend« 
Mr. Green, of Bedford-square ; and 
being forther urged to it b^ the 
wishes of two other valuable friends, 
Mr. Long, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and Mr. Daniel Braythwaite, whom 
I sincerely esteem, it was not for 
me to hesitate, especially as I was 
not then informed of Mr. Hayley's 
purpose to take that work upon 
himself. 



77ie Young Hosciua^ 

Mv tragedy of The Carmelite w^b 
acted at Drury-lane, and most ably 
supported by Mrs. Siddons, who 
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' took the part of the ladjr of Saint 
Valors and also spoke the epilogue. 
She played iDimitably, and m those 
days, when only men and women 
trode the stage, the public were con« 
tented with what was perfect hi na* 
ture^ and of course admired and ap- 
plauded Mrs. Siddons; they could 
then also see merit in Mr. Kemble, 
who was in the commencement of 
bis career, and appeared in the 
character of the youthfol Montgo- 
meri : the audiences of that time 
did not think the worse of him be- 
cause he had reached the age of 
manhood, and appeared before them 
in the iuU stature and complete ma- 
turity of one of the finest forms, that 
probably was ever exhibited upon a 
public stage. A revolution since 
then has taken place, a caprice, as 
ridiculous as it is extraordinary, and 
a genersd act of superannuation has 
^ne forth against every male per- 
tormer that has a beard. How I 
am to style this young child of for- 
tune, this adopted favourite of the 
public, I don't rightly know ; the 
hills of Coi^nt -garden announce 
him as master Betty, those of Dru- 
ry-lane as the Young Roscius, Ro- 
scius, as I believe upon the authority 
of Shakespeare, was an actor in 
Home^ and Cicero, who admired 
him, made a speech in his praise : 
all this of course is very right on 
both sides, and exactly as it should 
be. Mr. Harris announces him to 
the old women in the galleries in a 
phrase, that is familiar to them ; 
^whilst Mr. Sheridan, presenting 
him to the senators in the boxes by 
the style and title of Roscius, ^Is 
perhaps in his little represeata- 
tive of the great Roman actor, but 
perfectly succeeds in his own simi- 
litude to the el(H}Ucnt Roman orator. 
In. the mean time my friend Smith 
of Bury, with all that zeal for merit, 
which is natural to him, marries 
him to, Melpomene with the ring of 
Garrick, and strewing roses of Par- 
nassus on the nuptial couch, crowns 
happy master Betty, alias young 
Roscius, with a never-fading chaplet 
of immortal verse— * 



Jmdnaavfken death diuohti kig mondl 

frame. 
ButtMlthaiimamttohemhifimivakinet 

it came,' 
Sank hep hU a$he9p une fnverte km 



How delicious ^ be praised and 
paneg)'riaed in such a style I fo be 
caressed by dukes and (whi^ 
is better) by the daughters of dukes, 
flattered by wiu, feasted by aiders 
men, stuck up in the windows of the 
printshopl^ and set astride (as thesv 
eyes have seen him) tt)x)n the cut- 
water of a privateer, like the tote* 
lary genius of the British flag \ 

What encouragements doth thia 
great enrightened nation hold fiirth 
to tneritl What a consolatory re- 
flection must it be to the superan- 
nuated yellow admirals ^ the stage, 
that when they shall arrive at se« 
cond childhood^ they may still have 
a chance to arrive at honours second 
only to these I 1 ueclare. 1 saw with 
surprise a man, who led about a 
bear to dance for the ediflcation of 
the public, Icise all his popularity la 
the street, where this exquisite gen- 
tleman has his lodging ; the people 
ran to see him at the window, and 
left the bear and the bear- leader in 
a solitude. I saw this exquisite 
young gentleman, whilst I paced 
the streeU on foot, waited to hb 
morning's rehearsal in a vehicle^ 
that to my vulgar optics seemed to 
wear upon iu polished doors the en* 
sign of a ducal crown ; I looked to 
see if haply John Kemble were on 
the bracks, or Cooke perchance be* 
hind the coach ; I saw the lacquies 
at their post, but Glenalvon was not 
there : I found John Kemble sick at 
home \ I said within myself, 

Ok ! mkata time kaseyou ckon citf , krone 

Caiui, 
To XDcar a h:rckief? Would you vien not 

Mid ! 

We shall have a second influx of 
the pigmies j they will poor upon us 
in multitudes innumerable as a shoal 
of sprats, and when at last we have 
nothing else but such smaH irf to 
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feed OD, aa epidemic nausea will 
take place. 

There are intervals in fevers ; 
there are lucid moments in mad- 
ness; even folly cannot keep pos- 
lession of the mind for ever. It is 
very natural to encourage rising ge- 
nius, it is highly commendable to 
foster its first shoots; we admire 
and caress a clever school-boy, but 
we shotild do very ill to turn his 
master out of his office and put him 
into it If the theatres persist in 
thdr puerilities, they will find 
themselves very shortly in the pre- 
dicament of an ingenious mechanic, 
-whom I remember in my younger 
days, and whose story I will briefly 
relate, in hopes it may be a warning 
to them. 

This very ingenious artist, when 
Mr. Rich the Harlequin was the 
great dramatic author of his time, 
and wrote successfully for the stage, 
qjntrived and executed a most deli- 
cious serpent for one of those inimi- 
table productions, in which Mr. 
Rich, justly disdaining the weak aid 
of languag^, had selected the clas- 
»cal fable (if I rightly recollect it) 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, and hav- 
ing conceived a very capital part for 
the serpent, was justly anxious to 
provide;, himself with a performer, 
who could support a character of 
that consequence with credit to him- 
self and to his author. The event 
answered his most ardent hopes ; 
nothing could be more perfect in 
his entrances and exits, nothing 
ever crawled across the stage with 
more accomptished sinuosity than 
this enchanting serpent ; every soul 
was charmed with its performance ; 
it twirled, and twisted, and wriggled 
itself about in so divine a manner, 
the whole world was ravished with 
the lovely snake: nobles and non- 
nobles, nch aqd poor, old and young, 
reps and demi-reps flocked to see it, 
and admire it The artist, who had 
been the master of the movement, 
was intoxicated with his success ; 
he turned his hands and head to 
nothing else but serpents : he made 
them of all sizes; they crawled 
about his shop as if he'had been the 



chief snake catcher to the furies: 
the public curiosity was satisfied 
with one serpent, and he had nests 
of them yet unsold ; his stock lay 
dead upon his hands, hiR trade was 
lost, and the man was ruinedy bank- 
Tuply and undone. 



^ Boaweli, 

Under Mr. Dilly's roof the bio- 
grapher of Johnson, and the pleasant 
tourist to Corsica and the Hebrides, 
passed many jovial^ joyous hours ; 
here he has located some of the live- 
liest scenes and most brilliant pas- 
sages in his entertaining anecdotes 
of his friend Samuel Johnson, who- 
yet lives and speaks in him. The ^ 
book of Boswell is^ ever as the year^ 
comes round, my winter evening's 
entertainment I loved the man ; 
he had great convivial powers, and 
an inexhaustible fond of good hu- 
mour in society. Nobody could de- 
tail the spirit of a conversation in 
the true style and character of the 
parties more happily than my friend 
James Boawell, especially when his 
vivacity was excited, and his heart 
exhilirated by the circulation of the 
glass, and the grateful odour of a 
well-broiled lobster. 



Rogere. 

I can visit the justly admired au- 
thor of The Plea9ur€9 of Memory^ 
and find myself With a friend, who, 
together with the brightest genius, 
possesses elegance of manners. And 
excellence of heart He tells me 
he remembers the day of our first 
meeting at Mr. Dilly's : I also re- 
member it, and, though his modest 
unassuming nature held back jmd 
shrunk from all appearances of os- 
tentation and display of talents, yet 
even then I take credit for disco- 
vering a promise of good things to 
come, and suspected him of holding 
secret commerce with the muse be- 
fore the proof appeared in shape of 
one of the most beautifol and harmo- 
nious poems in our language. I dtf 
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not say that he has not ornamented 
the age he lives in, though he were 
to stop where he is, but I hope he 
will not so totally deliver himself 
over to the Arts as to neglect the 
Muses ; and I now publicly call upon 
SamuM Rogers to answer to his 
name, and stand- Ibrth in the title 

Kage of some future work that shall 
e in substance greater, in dignity 
of subject more sublime, and in pu* 
rity of versification not less charm- 
ing than his poem above-mentioned. 



Lord G. Germame, 

The constitution of lord Sackville, 
long harassed by the painful visita- 
tion of that dreadful malady the 
stone, was decidedly giving way. 
There was in him so generous a re- 
pugnance^ against troubling his 
friends with any complaints, that it 
was from external evidence only, 
never from confession, that his suf- 
ferings could be guessed at Attacks, 
that would have confined most peo- 
ple to their beds, never n^oved him 
from his habitual punctuality. It 
was curious, and probably in some 
men's eyes would from its extreme 
precision have appeared ridiculously 
minute and formal, yet in the move- 
ments of a domestic establishment 
60 large as lus, it had its uses and 
comforts, which his guests and fa- 
mily coiUd not &il to partake of. 
As sure as the hand ojf the clock 
pointed to the half-hour after nine, 
neither a minute before nor a mi- 
nute after, so sure did the good lord 
of the castle step into his breakfast 
room, accoutred at all points accord- 
ing to his own invariable costuma, 
with a complacent countenance, that 
prefaced his good-moi*ning to each 
person there assembled ; and now, 
whilst I recal these scenes to my 
remembrance, I feel gratified by 
the reflection^ that I never passed 
a night beneath his roof, but that 
his morning's salutation met me at 
my post. He allowed an hour and 
a half for breakfast, and regularly 
at eleven took his morning's circuit 
on horseback at a foot*s-pace, for 



his infirmity would not admit of aa^ 
strong gestation; he had an old 
groom, who had grown gre/.io his 
service, that was his constant pilot 
upon these excursions, and his gene* 
ral custom was to madke the tour of 
his cottages to reconnoitre the con- 
didon they were in, whfether their 
roofs were in repair, their windows 
whole, and the gardens well crop- 
ped and neatly kept ; all this it was 
their interest to be attentive to, for 
he bought the produce of their fnut- 
trees, and I have heard him say with 
great satisCsction that he has paid 
thirty shillings in a season for straw- 
berries only to a poor cottager, who 
paid him one shilling annual rent 
for his tenement and garden; this 
was the constant rate, at which he 
let them to his labourers, and he 
made them pay it to his steward at 
his yearly audit, that they might 
feel themselves in the class of re- 
gular tenants, and sit down at table 
to the godd cheer provided for them 
on the audit day. He never rode 
out without preparing himself with 
a store of six-pences in his waist* 
coat pocket for the children of the 
poor, who opened gates and dre^r 
out sliding bars for him in his pas- 
sing through the enclosures : these 
barriers were well watched, and 
tbtere was rarely any employment 
for a servant ; but these six-pences 
were not indiscriminately bestowed, 
for as he kept a charity school upon 
his own endowment, he knew to 
whom he gave them, and generally- 
held a short parley with the ^ate 
opener as he paid his toll for passing. 
Upon the very first report of illness 
or accident relief was instantly sent, 
and they were put upon the sick list, 
regularly visited, and constantly sup- 
plied with the best medicines ad- 
ministered upon the best advice. If 
the poor man lost his cow, or his pig, 
or his poultry, the loss was never 
made up in money, but in stock* It 
was his custom to buy the cast-off 
liveries of his own servants as con- 
stantly as the day of clothing came 
about, and th^se he distributed to 
the old and worn-out labourers, who 
turned out daily on the lawn and' 
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Qaddock m the SackviUe lively to 
pick up boughs and sweep up leaves, 
and in short do just as much work 
as served to keep them wholesome 
and alive. 

To his religious dottes this good 
man was not only regularly but re- 
spectfully attentive : on the Sunday 
morning he appeared in gala^ as if 
he was dressed for a drawing-room ; 
he marched out his whole family in 
grand cavalcadeto his parish church, 
leaving only a centinel to watch the 
fires at home, and mount guard 
Qpon the spits. His deportment in 
the house of prayer was exemplary*, 
and more in character of times past 
than of time present ; he had a way 
of standing up in sermon-time for 
the purpose of reviewing the congre- 
gation, and awing the idlers into 
decorum, that never fiiiled to re- 
mind me of sir Roger de Coverley, 
at church : sometimes, when he has 
been struck with passages in the 
discourse, which he wished to point 
out to the audience as rules lor 
moral practice worthy to be noticed, 
he would mark his approbation of 
them with such cheering nods and 
signals of assent to the preacher, as 
were often more than my muscles 
could withstand ; but when, to the 
.total overthrow of all gravity, in his 
zeal to encourage the efforts of a 
very yoang declaimer in the pulpit, 
I heard him cry out to the Reverend 
Mr. Henry Eatoff in the middle of 
his sermon — « Well done, Harry !" 
it was irresistible ; suppression was 
out of my power : what made it 
more intolerably comic was, the un- 
moved sincerity of his manner, and 
his surprise to find that any thing 
had passed, that could provoke a 
laugh so out of time and place. He 
had nursed up witli no small care 
and cost in each of his parish 
churches a corps of rustic psalm- 
singers, to whose performances he 
paid the greatest attention, rising 
up, and with his eyes directed to the 
singing gallery, marking time, which 
was not always rigidly adhered to ; 
and otice, when his ear. which was 
very correct, had been tortured by 
a tone more glaringly discordant, 



he set his mark apon the culprit by 
calling out to him by name, and 
loudly saying, ^ Out of tune, Tom 
Bakerl'* — ^Now this faulty musician 
Tom Baker happened to be his 
lordship's butcher, but then, in order 
to set names and trades upoa a par, 
Tom Butcher was his lordship's 
baker: which I observed to him 
was much such a reconcilement of 
cross partners as my illustrious 
friend George Faulkner hit upon, 
when in hb Dublin Journal he print- ' 
ed-^^* Erratum in our last : For 
his grace the duchess of Dorset 
read her grace tli^ duke of Dor- 
set" 



« ArundeV* and « Henry r 

My novel of Arundel in two vo- 
lumes, was hastily put together 
whilst I was pasung a few idle 
weeks at Brighthelmstone, where I 
had no books but such as a circulating 
novel-shop afibrded. I dispatched 
that work so rapidly, sending it to 
the press by parcels, of which my 
first copy was the only one, that £ 
really do not remember what mo- 
ved me to the undertaking, nor how 
it came to pass that the cacoetheM 
acribendi nugaa first got hold of me. 
Be this as it may, I am not about to 
affect a modesty which I do not feel, 
or to seek a shelter from the sin of 
writine ill, by Acknowledging the 
folly of writing rapidly, for I believe 
that Arundel has entertained as ma- 
ny readers, and gained as good a 
character in the world as most he- 
roes of his description, not excepting 
the immaculate sir Charles Grandi- 
son, in whose company 1 have never 
found myself without being puzzled 
to decide, whether I am most edi- 
fied by his morality, or disgusted 
by his pedantry. Arundel perhaps, 
of all the children which my brain 
has given birth to, had the least . 
care and pains bestowed upon his 
education, yet he is a genUeman, 
and has been received as such in the 
first circles; for though betakes the 
wrong side of the question in his ar- 
gument with Mortlake upon duel- 
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fin;, yet there is hardly one to %e 
iband, who thinks with Mortlake, 
but would be shamed out of society, 
{f he did not act with Arundel. In 
the character of the countess of G., 
I confess I have set virtue upon ice ; 
Bhe slips, but does not £all ; and if I 
have endowed the youn; ladies with 
a degree of sensibility, that might 
have exposed them to danger, I flat- 
ter myself I have taken the prdper 
means of rescuing them from it by 
marrying them respectively to the 
men of their hearts. 

The /Success, however, which by 
this novel 1 obtained without labour, 
determined me to write a second, on 
which 1 was resolved to bestow my 
ntmost care and diligence. In this 
temper of mind 1 began to form to 
myself in idea what I conceived 
should be the model of a perfect no- 
vel; having, after much delibera- 
tion i settled and adjusted this to the 
best of my judgment, 1 decided for 
the novel m detail ; rejecting the 
epistolary process, which I had pur- 
sued in Arundel, and also that in 
which the hero speaks throughout, 
and is his own biographer ; though, 
in putting both these processes aside, 
I felt much more hesitation in the 
last-mentioned case than in the fii'st. 

Having taken Fielding's admi- 
rable novel of Tom Jones as my 
pattern in point of detail, I resolved 
to copy it also in its distribution into 
chapters and books, and to prefix 
prefatory numl^ers to the latter, to 
the composition of which I address- 
ed my best attention. In some of 
these I have taken occasion to sub- 
mit those rules for the construction 
of a novel, which 1 flattered myself 
, might be of use to future writers in 
that line, less experienced than my- 
self. How far I have succeeded is 
. not for me to say, but if I have fail- 
ed, 1 am without excuse, for 1 liad 
this work In hand two full years, 
and gave more polish and correc- 
tion to the style, than ever I bestow- 
ed upon any of my published works 
before. The following few rules 
which I laid down tor my own guid- 
ance, and strictly observed| I still 



pefsuade myself are Boch a^ oiq^t 
to be observed by others. 

I would have the story cartied on 
in a regular, anmtemiptcd progres* 
sion of events, without those duU re- 
ciuls, that call the attention off ftma 
what b going on, and compel it to 
look back, perhaps in the very crisis 
of curiosity, to circumstances ante* 
cedent to, and not always material- 
ly connected with, the history in 
hand. I am decidedly adverse to 
episodes and stories within stories, 
like that of the Man of the Hill in 
Tom Jones ; and in general all expe- 
dients of procrastination, which 
come under the description of mere 
tricks to torture curiosity, are in 
my opinion to be very sparingly re- 
sorted to, if not totally avoided. 
Casualties and broken bones, and 
faintings and high fevers, with ram- 
blings of delirium and rhapsodic of 
nonsense,' are perfectly ' contemp- 
tible. I think descriptive writing, 
properly so distinguished, is very 
apt to describe nothing, and that 
landscapes upon paper leave no pic- 
ture in the mind, and only load tbc 
page with daubings, that m the aa- 
thor's fancy may be sketches after 
nature, but to the reader's eye ofibr 
nothing but confusion. A novel, 
professing itself to be the delineation 
of men and women as they are in 
nature, shotild in general confine 
itself to the relation of things pro- 
bable, and though in skilful hands it 
may be made to touch upon Uiin^ - 
burely possible, the seldomer it 
risques those experiments, the bet- 
ter opinion I should form of the 
contriver*s conduct : I do not think 
quotations ornament it, and poetry 
nmst be extremely good before I can 
allow it is of any use to it. In short 
there should be authorities b nature 
for every thing that is introduced, 
and the only case I can recollect in 
which the creator of the fictitious 
man may and ought to difier from 
the biographer of the real man 
is, that the former is bound to deal 
out his rewards to the virtuous and 
punishments to the vicious, whilst 
the latter has no choice but to ad- 
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hen t» the truth «f fccts, snd lea^e 
bis hero neither worse nor t)etter 
thftft he fbund htm. 

BiotfBCers df criJ^ snd ciime, 
Moults Mid ZekKXM, horrors and 
IbimdeHnfis and fhoutt^ are crea^ 
ttires tff anolher re|;ioh, vocAt a|>» 
fMmpriated to another tratle, and are 
Mily to be tHWMlled by dealers in 
«M* castles and maMftKturets of 
^tymances* 

As the tragk dmnw may bt not 
iffiproperlf described as an eftk 
poem of ctanpreued wtHtms so I 
think wc taky call the novel a dSi- 
kited tomedys though Henry Fieid^ 
itig) who was fire-eminently hapfiy 
In the one^ was not equally so hi the 
lAhet* : Mfi onOiUi po^Humm wmuB. 
if the readers of Hmry have agreed 
With me in the principles laid down 
In those preiiEktory chapters, and 
here again briefly touched upon, I 
flatter myself they found a novef 
conducted throughout on these very 
IMrtnclplea, and which In no one in« 
•tance does a violence to riatore, or 
resorts to forced and improbable eac* 
pedients to excite sorprite ; I flat* 
iter myself they fbnnd a story regn* 
lai4y progres^ve, without any of 
those retrogradfttions or counter^ 
marches, which break the line, and 
dtsoompoie the arrangement of the 
ftble t I hope they found me chily 
tsarafiil to keep the principal cha* 
racters hi sight, and above all, if I 
devoted myself rdnoMor^ to the de^ 
Uneation of ZarAory Cawdle^ and in 
a mort! particular manner to the 
best services I coald perform for tha 
good JStekiei Da^y I warmly hope 
they did net think my partiality 

Ste misapplied, or my labour if 
e entirely thrown away. 
i^ in my seal to esdiibit virtue 
triumphant over the most tempting 
aAuremtnts, I have pamted those 
aUnrements In too vivtd colours, I 
tiXSk feorry, and ask pardon of all 
thoae who thought the moral did 
not heal the mischief: 

Junius. 

I consider Tristram Shandy as 
the most eccentric work oi my time^ 

TOL. VI. »0. XXXVI. 



and lanios thfe moiit acrimonlaiii. 
We have heard much of his style; i 
havt just been reading him over 
with attentloo, and I confess I caa 
ted but little to admire. The thing 
to wondei* at is, that a secret, t^ 
which several mast ha ve been prhryi 
has t)eea so sd*ictly kiept ; if sir WiU 
liam Draper,' who baffled him la 
some of ha assertions, had kept hia 
name out of sight, I am Inclined to 
think he might have held up thw 
cause of candour with success. Tha 
publisher of Junius I am told waa 
deeply guaranteed ; of course, al* 
though he might not know his an* 
thor, he must have known wherea*- 
boats to look for him. 1 never heard 
that my friend lord 6. Gerduuna 
was amongst the suspected authors, , 
till by way of jest He told me so not 
many dayv before his death : I did 
not wunt him to disavow it, for there 
could be no occcaslon to disprove aa^ 
absohite ion^ossibUity. The man 
who wrote it had a savage heart| 
for some of his attacks are execra* 
ble( be waaahypocriteiforhediaa^ 
vows private motives, and makes 
pretensions to a patriotic spirit, I 
can perfectly call to mind the gene* 
ral efli^t of hb letters, and am of 
opinion that his malice overshot its 
mark. Let the anonymous de&mer 
be as socoessfo) as he may, it is but 
an unenviable triumph, a mean and 
cowardly gratification, which his 
dread ot a diaoovery forbids him to 
avow. 



Fcr the Literttfy Miguzitu, 

tl/aXISH AVKCDOTRS. 

IN the foneral of a mussulman, 
one part of the ceremony is sin»ilar 
enough. As soon as the grave is fiHed 
up, each friend plants a sprig of cy- 
press on the right, and another on 
the left hand of the deceased. It la 
understood, it seems, that should thw 
sprigs on the right hand grow, the 
deceased will enjoy the .happiness 
promified by Mahomet to all tme 
believers ; but should thosa on the 
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opposite mde Hoorith) he will for 
ever be excluded from tasting; bliw 
in the arms of the houris. It both 
succeed he will be greatly favoured 
in the next world ; and if both bM 
he will be tormented by black 
uigelt, till he shall be rescued from 
them by the mediation of the pro- 
phet Tliese opinions of the Turk^ 
bh rustics are not those which gene<« 
rally prevailed amongst nrassuU 
nen, but merely show, that vulgar 
and local prejudices are not confined 
lo the ignorant and superstitious of 
•n^ particular country. Similar 
ciRCtB have l>een produced in ail, by 
the fears, -apprehensions, and con* 
fused notions which have been ca- 
icrtatoed of A future life. 



. Several officers of state were lateljr 
convened at Constantinople, to ex- 
amine, a beautiful manuscript copj 
of the Koran, which general Mom- 
son had brought from India to pre- 
sent to the sultan. After the Hiost 
enthusiastic encomiums had been be- 
stowed upon the manuscript, an old 
emir clasped his hands u a sort 
of agony, and exchumed, *^ AUs i 
alas ! how unfortunate I This mag- 
nificent copy of the never-to-be*suf- 
ficiently admired law of oar sacred 
prophet is not orthodox-»it is the 
urork of a secreUry of AH 1*" This 
unlucky discovery filled the whole 
assembly with rep«i and CQii6tem»» 



For the Literary Magazint. 

STATE or THB TURKISH SK« 
PIKK. 

^H£ Turkish empire at present 
exhibits a singular appearance. At 
a distance, it may seem a mighty 
and even solid structure \ but, when 
ckwely examined, it only excites 
nstoni&kiment by not failing immedi- 
ately to pieces. 

In the mahometan ^stem of poti- 
or, we may trace three a:ias. The 
Jsnt was of that kind usnaUy de- 



nommated a theocracy, Continilfe^ 
during the life of the prophet him- 
self, who, like Moses and Joaboa^ 
appeared in the double character 
of a miltury chief and an inspire 
ed legislator ; the Mecond lasted 
while the Saracen caliphs hekl 
in their hands both the sptriiual 
and temporal authority; and the 
third is marked by the separation oC 
these, since the concerns of reiigioo 
have be^ trusted to the ulemah, of 
whom the mufti is the chici Ano* 
ther revolution has taken plaoo^ 
scarcely less important, in the mitt* 
Ury system, and especially in th6 
character of the janissaries. In two 
great points the present emperor 
stands in a diflerent position fnnn 
the ancient sultans, even with re- 
spect to his own capital Fir^t^ he 
can issoe no edict contrary to the 
Koran ; and tlie ulemah, now the 
sole interpreters of that book, must 
sanction every law by the authority 
of theiry^rmA, before it can bind the 
people. The sultan Is even compel- 
led to submit to the inspection of 
their leading men, not only ail his 
negotiaUons ]vith other courts, but 
all the secreu of his cabinet. His 
sole defience against the encroach- 
menu of this body, consists hi his re-i 
maining rig^t to depose the mnfti i 
but, though he can tbns Intimidate 
their chief, and guin over some of 
their leaders by promises of promo* 
tion, the eafirit du cor/i* acts fre- 
quently and successfidly in opposi-* 
uon to his wilL His own ministers 
Uke advantage of this, and oltea 
coalesce with the ulemah, in order 
to defeat the cabals continaaHy 
carrying on against them in the 
seraglia There, every ^favourite has 
a party,' ami every minisSer a. pro* 
lector. But the sultan is kept in 
awe by the ulemah ; nor daree ha 
rashly to chuse men fer Ins counsel- 
lors, who are not agreeable totheok 
Hence his power is really Umited ; 
hence, too, he naturally endeavours 
to throw the chief respoostbility oa 
his ministers, and is more easily in- 
duced to remain inactive himscdt 
The consequences of this may be 
dearly seen in a coontryi where the 
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eBe voice is nothing ; where each 
vidal grasps at power and 
wealth, without any other considera- 
tion ; and where pride, prejudice, 
ignorance, and bigotry abhor every 
uiproveaient Secondly^ The de- 
basement vi the janizariesi by the 
introduction of the vilest vagabonds 
of the community into their bands, 
and by their long cessation from 
warlike enterprizes, has diminished 
considerably the power of the sultan, 
as the sovereign of a vast empire | 
.though it has^ perhaps, contril>uted 
to his own personal security, by elfec? 
tnaily damping that spirit of revolt 
which had proved fatal to so many 
of his predecessors. 

The Turkish provinces are some 
of the &tre«t, and have been some of 
the happiest and mast enlightened 
regions of the eaKh. Greece, £gy pt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, recal a 
thousand pleasing recollections, 
which can no longer be associated 
with them in their pnesent state ci 
barbarism, slavery, and degradation. 

The Turkish empire has been 
compared with Europe in -the feudal 
t^mes, and the bashawUcks likened 
to those great fiefe which were held 
bv feudal tenures, ^me resem- 
blance may exist ; but thene are es- 
sential differences. The bashaws 
of Bagdad, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Albania, and the Morea, admit the 
nominal sovereignty of the sultan as 
the lords of Guienne and Burgundy 
paid homage to their liege the king 
of France. But the kings of France 
knew well, that by a prudent policy 
these provinces might revert to the 
crown ; intermarriages might be 
made ; wiTs between the great ba- 
rons might be fomented, by which 
they would be mutually weakened ; 
and, finally, the extinction of families 
promised sooner or later to give real 
or pretended rights to the sovereign 
to asume dominion over the estates 
of his vassals. 

In Turkey, the governor is gene- 
rally the most powerful man of the 
province^, m^o reigns in the name of 
She sultan, wtibout asking his leave. 
Ifitbewocthrwhile^he sends pceaents 



to the porte^ and readily swears alle- 
giance to a master, the shadow of 
whose authority he may sometimes " 
think it convenient to acknowledge. 
Even this submission is made ra^ 
ther from the prejudices of religion, « 
than from any other motive; and 
Selim continnes to be respected as 
caliph, where he has long ceased to 
be feared as sultan. 

According to ;he law of Turkey, 
the wealth of every individual ought, 
at his death, to revert to the sultan. 
It would be useless to expatiate on 
t)ie folly and injustice of such a law. 
That a^fices should be employed 
to elude it, can be a subject of no 
surprise'; and that they should sue* 
ceed, can be a subject of no regret, 
except to the despot and his crea* 
tares, who require so adjust a sacri- 
fice. The usual means of evading 
the claims of |he sultan are sufl^ 
ciently indicative of the hypocrisy 
and the bigotry of the Turks. AU. 
donations for pious pur[>o6es, such 
as the maintenance of mo^ues and 
hospitals, are considered as aacred. 
When the father of a family wishes 
to provide for his childr^ after his 
demise, he ms^kes over the bulk of 
his fortune to some religious or 
chariuble establishmenu A per- 
son is nominated to receivie the ap^* 
propriated sum, and another to ac- 
count with the receiver for its ap- 
plication. Put the donor has Xhm 
right to appoint both these persons, 
and he of course takes care that 
they shall be the very individuals to 
whom he wishes to leave his estates. 
The ulemah probably receive a suf- 
ficient profit to induce them to wink 
at the deceit, which, by bdng very 
general, necessarily enriches theoK 



For the JJteraryi Magazine. 

ACCOUNT of a NSW SECT IN 
ARABIA. 

IT is now more than half a cen» 
tury, since Abdul Wahab t)egan to 
promulgate a new creed in Arabia. 
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IHs first floctrinet f>reJbabt¥ extended 
BO farther than to his own peculiar 
Interpretations of the Koran ; and 
his disciples were confined (or seve- 
ral years to a few trihes of the de- 
sert By degrees however^ his €>pi- 
nions became more widely spread ; 
hh heresies were easily adopted by 
Ae illiterate robbers, whom they 
'encouraged with the hopes of eon* 
quest and of piHage; and as he 
Kmnd new followers continnally 
§ockihg to his standard, his enthu- 
tS»sm grew more enterprizkig, and 
Ills ambition more daring. The de- 
sign of reforming the old religion of 
Ills country seems to have giA'en 
place in his mind to that of estabtish- 
tng a new one ; while the phmder of 
prfgrims and caravans, of moAqoes 
and cities, fed at once the zeal arid 
the avarice of his disciples. There 
was, however, fbr his own purposes 
»t least, no want either of genius or 
t»f knowledge in Abdui. Of the first 
lie had enough to plan with wisdom, 
imd tft execute with firmness, his 
tdtemes for changing the religion of 
Ills country ; and <A the second he 
possessed a portion iiiHy adequate to 
eonvinee the Arabs that he4>est could 
-explain the ordinances of Heaven. 

But -though the doctrines of the 
new sect had infiected some of the 
prfncJpal hordes, and had many se- 
cret partisans throughout Arabia, 
yet H Is only within a lew years that 
the Wahabees appeared In arms 
«gainst the standard of Mahomet, 
and the authority of the sultati. 
^Vhen, at last, Abdul fhund his hi- 
4uence so extensive, and his follow- 
ers so numerous, as to secure toiiim 
the attachment of the greater num- 
ber of the tf*ibcs tjf the desert, he 
boldly proclaimed himself the re- 
former c)f those banefiil innovations, 
which, he pretended) had destroyed 
the true and genuine character of 
Islami&m. In the year 1803 he ad- 
vanced with a numerous army 
against Mecca, took possession of 
that city, plundered the mosques, 
and massacred the inhabkantSi The 
Ottoman artnies were unefble to re- 
•mt Iris progress ; and be ww alraa- 
dy advancing to Medina^ wheo the 



plagae and the aMitt^poK broke aa^ 
in his army, and forced him to re* 
treat with his booty iota the desert. 
It was' during his stay at Meeea 
that he wrote a letter to the sokaiH 
remindlMg htm, that the dignity ef 
csMph only remiuned to hia whale 
the holy city was prelected bjf hin ; 
and that iu conqueror^ bow requir* 
ed him to renounee the title of conift 
mander ef the fefthiel, which de^ 
votvcd by right upon him to wfaooa 
Ood had given the victory. 

The sacceas of the Wahsbeee oo« 
easioned the utmost eontematiea at 
Constantinople, especially among Una 
alemah ; lor th'- full extent of the 
danger was carefully concealed froei 
the people. No devaat Turk coaldf 
Indeed, be expected to hear withoet 
horror ef the prd^nation of that 
most sacred place which gave birtli 
to the prophet, and which is sand}* 
Hed in the- belief of every troe mue^ 
aulman. It was besides a sabfect of 
great alarm to the government, tlieit 
tkit authority of the sultan as cidiph. 
might be questioned, since he can 
retikinthat awiul aame only while he 
Is master of Mecca and Mediiau 
Nor was this alarm lessened, whea 
the Turkish miaisters began te 
make more exact inquiries into the 
nature and progress of .the eviL 
Almost all Aratna had opei^ adopu 
ed the religion oC Abdel; it had 
many secret proselytes la S^ria aad 
Anatolia, at Damascus, Aleppe» 
and Smyrna ; and on the bordeia 
of the empire, the bashaw of Bag* 
dad trembled mere at the real pow- 
er of the Wahahees, than at the 
menaces of the sultan. Peremp^ry 
orders were issued to ilie baiiiawa 
of Asia to unite their forces againet 
the rebels. Some of theee govemera 
were displaced, to make room for 
others more aeaiaus in iheir attadi* 
ment to the porte ; bat even these 
required to be insti g a te d t^ promises 
of yet greater rewar(^ before they; 
coqld be induced to act with vigour 
in a cause whioh involved the ex* 
istence of their religion, and the 
honour of their sovereign. The 
Turkish army adraaced by slew 
.marches lo Mecca) where Abdul 
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lltd toA ApirisoB «f ive Imndred 
DKO. The recapture of the holy 
city was sooo accomplished; the 
triumph of the laithfiil wascelebrat* 
W at ConstanUnople ;. and the Turk* 
iah governtnent recalled its troops, 
and. sunk back into its accustomed 
Iranquillity. 

The limmediate followers of Abdul 
jiM^re chiefly robbers, who were 
iDiired to hardship, and who iled for 
refuge to the desert, whc^ver they 
iwere defeated ia iheir predatory 
eiBCucsions. The greater part of 
^At numerous army which he led 
against Mecca bad been collected 
from the various hordes that waoder 
vi^ their flocks and camels over 
Arabia. He had never been at th^e 
}ieafi of any regular force, llie 
kemMtHy who flocked to his standard, 
irrre attract/ed by the hopes of plun- 
der ; and though impelled by r^Ugi- 
fMia . enthusiasm, they were easily 
dispersed by the first appearance of 
disaster. 9ot they knew they could 
•njoy their spoils without tear <of • 
punisbnent at home ; and when the 
eame inducements tempted them to 
renew their depredations, even the 
■luggish divan itself might have 
foreseen the consequences. 

The timid, but cruel, policy t£ the 
Turks has never been exhibited in 
more striking cc4ours than in th^r 
(ate conduct towards the Wababees, 
with whom they concluded what was 
loiQwn, perhaps, on both sides, to be 
« treacherous peace. Instead of 
establishing a sufficient force for the 
protection of Mecca and Medina, 
Ihey employed a fanatic to assassi- 
nate the aged AbduL His death, it is 
aaid, has been lately avenged by the 
recapti^re of Mecca, and Uie pillftge 
4if Medina ; and his place has been 
wpplied by his son, a man still in tlie 
prime of lijfe, as active, powerful) and 
ambitious as his father. 

The Wababees assert, it is said, 
the unity'Of the Deity; thty hold him 
to be immaterial, eternal, and omni- 
'potent ; and in their addresses to the 
Supreme Being, they are fervent 
and devout. According to them, 
Cod has never dictated any written 
code of laws to men ; nor has he 



made any particular revelation of 
himself His existence, they thinkf 
is sufficiently manifes^d in his 
works. His will cannot be mistakeui 
since he has implanted the distinct 
perception of right and wrong in thf 
human mind, together with the con* 
viction that virtue alone c^n b^ 
agreeable to the Author of Natures 
They do not deny, however, tha( 
Providence hasoccasionally inierfer* 
ed in the ci>ncemH of mortals in an 
extraordinary manner ; and that it 
has chosen its instrumenu to pro- ' 
mote the cause of truth, to reward 
the good, and to punish the guilty* 

Some men, they pretend, such 
as Mahomet and jVbdulr have beep 
distinguished by the peculiar flavour 
of Heaven. l>uriiig their lives, the 
laws and ordinances of these men 
ought to be obeyed^ and their |)er* 
sons venerateJ. Their authority, 
however, should cease with their 
lives ; for the plans of Providence 
will then be furthered by other 
means, and with other instruments. 
It is easy to see that ambition, not 
less than enthusiasm^ictated his reli- 
gious creed to the crafty Abdul As 
far as his theism goes, it is, perhaps^ 
more sublime than could have been 
expected from an Arab of the de- 
sert ; but his pretentions to govern 
the minds and actions of his coun- 
trymen, under the special authority 
of HeaVen, betrayed the impostor in 
the teacher, and the rebel in the re- 
former. In limiting those preten- 
sions to the period of his life, he 
probably lost nothing for which he 
cared ; while he assailed the Maho- 
metan ffuth without endangering his ' 
own immediate power. Unfortu- 
nately for the cause of humanity, 
Abdul appears to have had as little 
tolerance as Mahomet His sword 
,was stained with the blood of innu* 
roerable victims, and whole cities 
and districts have been desolated by 
his persteulions. 

It has been said that some of the 
ulemah undertook, with more zeal 
than prudence, to reclaim the apos- 
tates by argument. How their dis- 
cussions were carried on, it would 
be difi&cult to guess. 
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Tbe mcMilem, it m^f be siippoB- 
ed, would insist on the direct evi- 
dence which the witnesses of the life 
and actions of Mahomet possessed of 
I his divine commission, and on the 
I firm establishment and wide diffu- 
sion of the faith, in spite of the migh- 
ty and numerous obstacles which the 
Srophet and his immediate followers 
ad to encounter. 

The Wahabees would probably* 
assert their better right tu be heard^ 
as direct witnesses of the frequent 
interpositions of Heaven in favour of 
Abdul, who had introduced the new 
doctrines under difficulties and dan- 
gers unprecedented in the religious 
revolutions of the east. The religion 
of Mahomet, they might say, is a 
partial religion, which was not 
intended for us. How can we per- 
form ablutions, when we have no 
water? How can we give alms, 
when we have no riches ? Or what 
occasion can there be to fast daring 
the month of Kamadan, when we 
fkst all the year ? The result of 
these disputes was such es might be 
expected. Intolerant bigotry on one 
side, and fanatical enthusiasm on 
the other, would shut the ears of 
both parties to reason ; and no ap- 
peal would lye from the prejudices 
of either, but to the sabre and the 
nuisket. The appeal to arms has 
indeed bepn made. The throne of 
the sultan is already shaketi in Eu- 
rope. Who can doubt that the pro- 
pagation of* the new ^ith wiU rapid- 
ly accelerate the dissolution of his 
power in Asia ? 



For the Literary Magazine. 

SKETCH OF THE PAESENT COM* 
WKRCIAL STATE OF TBE 
MORTH OF EUROPE. 

THE progress which Russia Is 
destined to make among the nations 
cannot fail to interest the philosophi- 
cal observer ; and there is soofe- 
thing extremely grand in the pro- 
spective view of her commercial 
And political advancemeoC If Rus* 



sia only attiuns one third of the pt^ 
polation oommonly possessed bf 
countries equally well situated, she 
will still reckon a hundred and 
twenty -five millions of Inhabiunts ; 
and there Is reason to think that 
this multiplication k going on with 
considerable rapidity. Tooke esti* 
mates the whole popolatioir of the 
empire at thirty-six millifxis; but 
it may now be carried, withoot ei^ 
aggeratlon, to forty millions. 

The Rowing prosperity M this 
empire is materiallv assisted hff the 
systematic efforts of the govemtncnt 
to facilitate comtnci*cial Interooarse 
between all its parts. ' Canals ate 
made, from time to time, to connect 
the numerous rivers which foil into 
the seas at Its extpemitiea. Thus 
the Beresinsky and Oginsky caisala 
open an easy communication be« 
tween the ports of the Baltic and 
those of the Euxine ; and the canal 
of Vishnev Volotoshok connects 
the Gulf of Finknd with the distant 
harbours of the Caspian. 

Some notion of the increanng ia« 
dustry of Russia may be formed, fay 
comparing the number of vessels of , 
all kinds that passed through tlua 
famous canal, which jmns the Neva 
and Wolga, In the years 1767 and 
1797. In the former, the nanter 
was 2914 barks, 357 half barks, 178 
boats, and 1984 floats, paying 24,689 
rubles of toll or duty ; in the latter, 
3958 barks, 382 half barks, 248 
boats, and 1676 floats, paying 34,193 
rubles. 

The exports consist chiefly of 
iron, wood, hemp, and flax, both raw 
and manufactured, tallow, and grain. 
The exportation of wood was some 
years ago prohibited, on account ol 
the great waste in Che forests ; hut 
It has again been permitted, under 
certain restrictions. By adopting 
proper regulations for the manage- 
ment of the •forests, this article 
might be rendered one of the most 
productive and permanent staples of 
Russian commerce^ Hemp and 
,fiax, and their products, constitute) 
at present, the most important part 
of the annual exports. The value 
of these exported in 1803 aoaount* 
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M ta SMr6,48S rubles. AfrricnU 
tare is rapidly advanc ing ; for, in 
1793) the value of glrain exported 
^ras only 3421»597 rubles.; where- 
as, in 1802, it had increased to 
11^496,245. 

Archangel was the chief place of 
tradtf till Peter the great created a 
new dty, which produced a com- 
plete revolution in the coininerce of 
the Yiorth. Three parts of the 
whole trade of the empire is now 
carried on In the Baltic. Peters- 
bvrgh, or Gronstadt and Riga, are 
the principal ports in this sea ; but 
there are several others which share 
the benefits of that commercial spi- 
rit so assiduously encouraged by the 
covemment. In the Black Sea, 
Odessa has, by the unremitted ex- 
ertions of the i^vemment, become 
a place of considerable importance, 
and bids lEiir to rival, in time, the 
most flourishing marts of the Baltic. 
The trade of the Baltic is destined 
to undergo^ at no distant period, a 
r^olution similar to that which 
took place in the trade of the White 
Sea after the building of Petersburg. 
At present, however, the foreign 
trade of Russia in this sea is nearly 
confined to the provinces of the 
Torkish empire, from which consi- 
derable importationa are annually 
made. 

Immense advantages are derived 
from her intercourse with Britain, 
her sales, to which are nearly equal 
to all her other sales put together. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is a 
strong jealousy entertained by that 
power, of British naval superiority, 
and a manifest desire* on her part to 
mdenrate the value of the con- 
nexion. Heilce it follows, that the 
government is much in the dark re- 
garding the .true interests of the 
country ; for it cannot be doubted 
that her commerce is nourished and 
npheld by the preponderance of the 
British navy. What else is it that 
bripgs the peculiar articles of Rus- 
Man produce into demand I What 
.would become of the trade in these 
articles, and of the bdustry that mi- 
justera to it, were the maritime 



power of Britain reduced to a level 
with that of other states ? 

The possessions of Prussia extend 
nearly four hundred miles along the 
southern coasts of the Baltic, em- 
bracing several fine rivers and con- 
venient harbours. It is partly 
through tl^ese that the British ma- 
nufactures and <^lonial productions 
^re now conveyed to the interior of 
the continent. The rivers commu- 
nicating with Koningsberg open a 
safe inland navigation, even to the 
Black Sea. Through this channel 
tlie British .Turkey trade may be 
safely carried on, and at a cheaper 
rate!, than by the Mediterranean. 
Riga, however, in the dominions of 
Russia, possesses greater facilities 
for this branch of trade; for the 
goods shipped there get much soon- 
er into the current of the Dnieper, 
which conveys them straight to 
Odessa. Stettin on the Oder af- 
fords another wide channel for Bri-,, 
tish commerce with the continent. * 
This fine river runs through a great 
part of the north of Germany, and 
there are several canals which con- 
nect it with the Elbe and other, ri- 
vers. While the trade by the Elbe 
and Weser is interrupted, Stettin is 
one of the most convenient and 
extensive inlets for British mer- 
chandize. 

Dantzic is the chief grain market 
of the north. A late traveller (Mr. 
Carr) estimates the amount of all 
the grain exported from this place, 
in the year 1803, at 34,149 lasts, 
each containing eighty-four Win- 
chester bushels. But in a later tra- 
veller's tables (Mr. Odd^'s) for the 
same year, the amount is stated at 
68j^81asts,'each rated ateighty-six 
bulhels. This wide variation serves 
to show with what caution such 
statements ought always to be re- 
ceived. 

All kind of grain conveyed to 
Dantzic, but particularly that from 
a great distance, is brought down in 
vessels, or rather floats, clumsily 
put together, of difierent dimensions 
and descriptions, accot*ding to the 
rivers or places they are first sent 
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irom ; ind, what will appear vtry 
extraordinary, without any cover- 
ing whatever. In thh state, un- 
tovei^ . and unprotected, it is 
brought from the most remote parts, 
exposed to all sorts of weather, 
sometime six, seven, eight, nine, or 
even ten weelLs on its passage. If 
the season happens to be wet, the 
grain is piled in the vessel or float, 
with a ridge to shoot off the wet, 
Which, continuing some time, the 
surface becomes one coat of vege* 
tative matter, lil^e a green grass* 
t>lat, floating down the current, and 
Ijrhich partly prevents the rain pe- 
netrating farther than a few inches. 
The waste and loss, however, must 
be incredible' in wet seasons, and 
even, otherwise ; for the feathered 
tribe, as the float proceeds along, 
are their colistant customers, even 
into the very city of Dantzic. 
Strange as this may ap|)ear, these 
people have never yet been prevail- 
ed * on to have tarpauMngs, or any 
covering, which would, in a wet 
teason, doubly repay them fbr the 
first cost. 

The warehouses are on an excel- 
lent plan, situated on an island form- 
ed by the river Mottlau, running 
close by the city on one side, and 
another bratich by what is called the 
Forestadt on the other. There are 
three bridges on each side of the 
island, at the end of streets over it 
from the city to the Forestadt, In 
the night all the bridges are drawn 
up, excepting the two at the end of 
the main street, across the centt^ 
of the island, cbnnmunicating be- 
twixt the old city and the Forestadt. 
To guard those warehouses are from 
twenty to thirty ferocious dogs of a 
large size, amongst which are blood- 
hounds, let loose at eleven o'clock 
at night To command, and to 
keep the dogs within their districts, 
as well as the passengers from harm, 
at the end of each of the streets 
leading to the tiiain one are large 
high gates run across : no light is 
allowed, nor any person suflered to 
live on this island. The dogs prowl 
about the whole nighty and create 
great terror. 



Pmsda, by tM tsMMM^ 
of coast she has aoqoired, haa 
tainly the means of obtaining a lar|^ 
share of the Baltic trade, fiat she 
has not yet teamed tlie radimoHtael 
that science on which coro m et ci al 
prosperity depends. The narroir 
notions c^ Frederic, whose gem«% 
splendid as it was in negotiation mad 
war, never embraced any of tlM 
great principles of commercial pa* 
ucv« are still cherished at Berliii. 

The dutchy of Mecklenbmig, en 
account of its high cattinttlon^ aai 
the quantity of grain it cxpofta, 
may be called the Egypt of the 
north. The Imperial dty of Lnbee 
is situated in this' dutchy ; and aa h 
has an easy commanicaiioD with the 
North Sea by means of the lIuimBiii 
canal, and with the Elbe by that of 
StecknitB, it is, at present, a phoa 
of great commercial importanoew 

Sweden has made alow pro^ 
gress in the career of improecmicot 
One |;reat cause of her backwmid 
state IS the unfevourabieneaB of tka 
climate fbr the growth of gndo* 
This' is so great, that there «ro 
scarcely three ripe crops in tte 
space m ten years. She baa, liow* 
ever, considerable resources in wood 
and iron, and in tiie fisheries. Tbe 
Swedish iron is well luown to be 
excellent; there are at present 
about five hundred fbimdevieB in 
employment, and the annual prodaoo 
is about 53,330 English tons. Bri* 
tain, every where the great en* 
courager of industry, takes motw 
than half of the whole quantity ex* 
ported 

It has long been a fiivoorite firo* 
ject with the Swedish monafdia la 
o\ytn a passage through that coon* 
try, between the North Sea and the 
Baltic This plan, worthy of Rmte 
in the plenitude of her power, waa 
originally conceived by Gnstavnt 
Vasa. Considerable progr c !i s luia 
been made in it ; atid thobgh therte 
are still great obstacles in the wayv 
they are fiir fi*om insormountal^leu 
The completion of this grand undetw 
taking would contribute much to the 
internal improvement of Swedta^ 
and, through her^ aflbrd the other 
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natioiB of Europe a good passage in- 
to the Baltic, besides the Sound and 
the Belts. 

Tonningen, which was scarcely 
known beyond the Danish domi- 
nions, till the poUcy of Bo- 
naparte had driven commerce 
from its natural channels, ts now be- 
come the focus of commercial. inter- 
course between England and the 
continent. It maintains a great 
trade with different places on the 
£lbey and particularly with Ham- 
burgh, having become the port of 
that city since its blockade. Den- 
nark has, in several respects, been 
a gainer by the wars in which the 
other nations of Europe are or have 
been lately engaged. ~ In times of 
peace she is computed to gain near- 
ly four millions of rix-doUars by the 
carrying trade; but the war has 
g^ven her an almost exclusive pos- 
session of that branch of industry, 
besides enabling her to prosecutie 
the fishing trade without competi- 
tion. Exclusive of the home con- 
lomption, and the transport by land 
from Norway to Sweden, there was 
exported, in 1802, po less than 411 
cargoes, containing about 26,500 
tons of fish. The ^xporution had 
increased from 256 cargoes to this 
amount between 1799 and 1802. 

The progress of Denmark has 
not nearly kept pace with the ad- 
vantages of her situation. Her peo- 
ple are slow to invent, and as slow 
to imitate, And have not yet acquir- 
ed that true commercial spirit which 
generates universal activity and 
emulation^ and carries nations for- 
ward by rapid movements in the 
career of wealth and power. In 
the commerce of the Baltic, the 
share of Great Britain amounts, ex- 
clusive of grain, to at least two- 
thirds of the whole : a strong proof 
of the interest all these nations have 
in the permanent prosperity of that 
country. As the articles sold con- 
sist entirely of native productions, 
the trade is certainly most advan- 
tageous to them. 

The Ems, being under the protec- 
tion of Prussia, is still open to Bri- 
tain ; and short as its course is, the 
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British ^oods which come into it 
find their way, through every in- 
tervening obstacle, even to Italy. It 
is curious to find that, by this chan- 
nel, some of the indigo exported 
from England goes even lo France, 
to dye cloth for the armies of the 

rit enemy of British industry, 
indispensable is British com- 
merce ! 

It is matter of no small astonish- 
ment that Great Britain, so cele- 
brated for political wisdom and 
commercial prudence, which has 
risen to power and consequence in 
the world chiefly by maritime 
strength, should have neglected pro- 
curing within herself a great part 
of her naval stores, the very sinews 
of her power, particularly after the 
many salutary admonitions at an 
early period*, and the attempt at 
monopoly by foreign powers, the 
armed neutrality in 1780, and the 
confederacy of the north in 1800. 
Britain makes herself dependent on 
these nations for the very articles 
on which her existence depends, 
and neglects all her own resources. 

No scheme for the extension of 
British fisheries will be efiectual 
that does not enable poor people to 
enter into that trade. Bounties are 
of no use ; for they do not enable 
any one, who >has not the means 
otherwise, to undertake fishing. 
Boats and tackle should be provided 
at the fishing stations, and hired 
out for a sum just sufficient to pay 
interest, tear, and wear, under the 
direction of the ministers and elders 
in the Scots parishes, and by the 
soperintendants of the poor in Eng- 
land. 

Britain above all things should 
attend to the cultivation of timber 
at home, and even compulsory mea- 
sures for that purpose should be 
used. Meantirnie the timber trade 
might bc5 advantageously tranfevred 
to their North American planta- 
tions. The forests there contain 

• The Swedes, in 1703, refused to let 
England have pitch and tar, unless re- 
ceived in their own ships, ai their own. 
price. 

5 
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abundance of excellent timber,which 
can be brought to England a great 
deal cheaper than from the Baltict 
with the additional national benefit , 
of employing double the number of 
seamen, and double the tonnage of 
•hipping. 

Great advantages wotdd accrue to 
the British empire at targe, but par- 
ticularly to Iceland, from a more ex- 
tended cultivation of hemp and flax. 
The peasantry of Ireland are in a 
worse situation than the peasantiy 
of any country in Europe ; "and this 
in tli'e midst of greater resources 
than most of them enjoy. By af- 
fording every posdble encourage- 
ment to this species of culture, for 
which the soil and climate are pe- 
culiarljr adapted, the condition of 
this misguided people might be ma- 
terially improved. With I'egard to 
the bounty, it would be a more ef- 
fective if paid, not when the flax or 
hemp is brought to a marketable 
state, but when the ground is sown ; 
for in this way the cultivator would 
be remunerated, though his crop 
should not succeed. 

The vast importations the British 
are obliged to make, white they neg- 
lect so many millions of acres sus- 
ceptible of cultivation in their own 
island, is a circumstance altogether 
unaccountable. It is much easier, 
however, to unfold the extent of this 
evil, than to indicate a remedy. As 
to the com bounties, it is easy to 
prove that they are altcygether nu- 
gatory and impolitic. A conviction 
of the inutility of these paltry expe- 
dients may, in time, lead to measures 
of greater efficacy in this important 
branch of economical administration. 
Meantime, some scheme for making 
England an cntrep6t for grain me- 
rits the attention of those whose 
duty it is to strengthen that empire, 
by such reasonable and politic ex- 
pedients as are sug^sted by the 
circumstances of the times. 

Nature has formed this island an 
impregnable emporium, where all 
the world, but particularly those 
who are driven Irom the trade of 
Holland and Hamburgh^ would rea- 
dily flyi if they could be sure of a 



courteous reception. Situated as k 
is between the Baltic and the sooth- 
em parts of E^urope, and likewise 
for the trade betweeo Europe wjmjl 
America, Britain should become the 
magazine of the ynlvers^. 

All foreign grain should be aHow- 
ed importation, at all times, under 
the king's lock, on the principle ti 
an entrcfiSt^ where it might wait 
the pleasure of the owner for a mar- 
ket. England is better situated for 
it than Holland was ; if any demand 
should be made from the sootheni 
markets, ships can get out of thdr 
ports at an seasons of the year, 
which is not the case in Hotlasid. 

Were such a principle adopted, 
the com dealers in the nortli of 
Europe, and those who have loi^ 
been m the trade in other quarters, 
would cheerfully avail themselves of 
it. Considerable supplies of grain 
would be sent to such an entrepot 
from America. Great numbers of 
American merchants, and they are 
mostly bold and enterprising, would 
at once send their produce here for 
a market, and take manufoctures in 
return. 

From foreign grain being ttored 
in this manner would arise a certain 
advantage. If* while the waste lands 
of Britain are getting into cultiva- 
tion, any failure of crops should take 
place, the stock in hand might be 
brought into the market by the re- 
gulations of some judicious act Mo- 
nopoly would not exist in the foce of 
a large unknown stock ; and if the 
price advanced under these drcum- 
stances, it would rise from an actual 
deficiency in the country, to supply 
which there would then always be a 
stock in store : for want of such a 
stock, prices frequently rapidly ad- 
vance, and the advance is antici- 
pated abroad ; so that it costs enor- 
mous pirices unnecessarily created. 



F<3fr the Uterary Magasinr. 

TOTAL ECLIPSE. 

THE following interestingaccouht 
of the late total eclipse, with its ef« 
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ffcts upon the iina§^ation of the 
Indian^ is taken from a! letter, pub- 
lished in an eastern gazette, from 
Mr.. Griswald, of Detroit, to Mr. 
Gardiner, of Walpole, Kew Hamp- 
shire. 

For several months, this antici- 
pated phenomenon was a subject of 
inquiry with the Indians, as many 
stones had been told them, partly 
by ignorant and partly by designing 
persons, of terrible things which 
would accompany that evenU The 
troubled aspect of our national af- 
hiTS with foreign powers at that 
period facilitated the propagation 
of visionary and awiul predictions. 
Hundreds came to me to consult on 
the subject of the eclipse, and its 
threatened .accompaniments and 
consecjuences : some large parties 
came m from a distance on purpose 
to inquii*e on this subject. They 
knew thut white people could foretel 
eclipses, and supposed we must be 
able too to pr^ict the attendant 
circumstances of wind and weather, 
and every effect upon the earth. 
Most of them believe this faculty is 
given to white people by the Great 
Spirit, which he has thought proper 
to deny to Indians, and appear to 
have little notion that it depends upon 
calculations upon natural principles. 

It has long (perhaps always) been 
a general sentiment of Indians, that 
an eclipse, particularly of the sun, 
is an expression, or rather token, of 
the anger of the Great Spirit, and 
the degree of his anger is indicated 
by the magnitude of the . eclipse. 
The expectation of a total ecUfisef 
therefore, was sufficient to prepare 
them for the reception of every ex- 
travagant tale and direful prognos- 
tication. Among other ideas, that 
of vKzr, bloody par^ naturally oc- 
curred, and was easily fomented, in 
conjunctioh y^ith their existing cir- 
cumstances. It was not difficult for 
a designing person of influence 
among them to point out to their 
satbfaction Aow and where this ca- 
lamity was to take place, BXid whose 
blood must be shed. It is said, the 
Indians defeated general Harmer on 
the day of an eclipse, and have since 
entertained a persuasion that such 



a phenomenon is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate for Atnericana^ and sufficient 
to ensure success to Indiana^ if Uiey 
strike- on that day ; and it was gene- 
rally reported, a short time previous 
to the late eclipse, that an attack 
under its auspices was agreed to be 
made upon this and other American 
posts in this quarter. 

Besides that of war, the minds of 
the Indians were filled with other 
terrific anticipadons. Some whole 
villages appeared impressed, that 
the darkness would bb equal to that 
of the darkest night, and would con- 
tinue for months, and many imagin- 
ed it would be a dark year. They 
expected the sun woukl be put out 
for that space of time, that vegeta- 
bles and animals would perish, to- 
gether with most Indians who lived 
on the casual produce of the cbace. 
But the more general expectation 
yas, that it would be only a dark 
day, or, as they expressed it, a night 
day. And they supposed the day 
would be productive of the most 
dreadful^ Storms of wind, hail, and 
other elen)entary concussions beyond 
the power of man to describe, t 
found but one Indian, out of some 
liundreds that came in from the wil- 
derness, who appeared to possess 
any just conceptions of the expected 
phenomenon. It was the son of an 
intelligent chief, now dead, who de- 
clared that he had no fears, for he 
believed he had seen such a thing, 
when a boy, and his father taught 
him it was caused by \h^ night -sun 
(their term for the moon) getting 
over ^he day-sun^ and thus stopping 
its light for a short time. 

Seeing the general attention of 
the Indians thus excited, and wish- 
ing to allay their painful apprehen- 
sions, as well as prevent any possible 
consequences of a serious natui*e, I 
thought it my duty to instruct them 
as for as they were capable of un- 
derstanding into the v^ause and na- 
ture of an eclipse, told them the day 
and precise time of day it would 
happen, its duration, appearance, 
&c„ and as to the dreadful accompa- 
niments of storm and wind, I dis- 
countenanced such an expectation, 
though something of the k'md might 
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take place as on other days, but as- 
sured them they would survive It, 
and exi>ressed my hope of seeing a 
clear sky on that day, that I might 
behold the phenomenon in all its 
grandeur, and the stars in their glo- 
ry surrounding it. They were thank- 
ful for these assurances, and some 
look encouragement, while others 
remained fearful and perplexed 

The eclipse made its appearance 
under every favourable circumstance 
that could be wished, and agreeable 
to all I had told the Indians. The 
day was remarkably fine, without 
a cloud or a gust of wind. It com- 
menced here about an hour earlier 
than the calculations at New York 
and Albany. The disk of the sun 
was completely covered for the 
Fpace of three minutes, the stars ap* 
peared very brilliant within the 
compass of the eclipse's shadow on 
every side of the sun's place, the 
greatest obscuration was equal to 
that of the clearest star-light even- 
ing, the brutes and the fowls gave 
signs that they thought it night, and 
were retiring to repose, when they 
were recalled by the bursting forth 
of the light Its effects upon the In- 
dians were different ; those whom I 
hSLW during the greatest darkness, 
appeared thoughtful, but held their 
courage. Others, 1 was told, ran up 
aad down with agitation. Soipe fell 
f>n their knees and prayed; while 
a few wrapped themselves In their 
blankets, and lay down to die. After 
it was seen to pass off* without harm, 
and the day j)roceed as usual, all 
*took courage, and became very soci- 
al. By the evening many were 
j^ady to be drunk. A general mus- 
ter o'f the militia had been ordered 
on that day, which was well attend- 
ed, and had a good effect Governor 
Hull had arrived in season to uke 
the field. 



/''or the Literary Magazine. 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

THE pursuit of hafifdness has 
engaged the meditations of philoso- 
phers, and the ardent wishes of ail 



mankind. Every country, age, and 
sex has professed to seek happtness^ 
So many have thought upon thn 
subject ; so many have propoied 
rules to govern the pursuit ; so ma- 
ny have sought, and so few wtU ac- 
knowledge that they have attained 
happiness, that it might appear vahn 
and uselesui to continue the inqoirf , 
or to attempt to aid the exertko. 
Happiness, however, remains as 
important, and, to many, as unfixed, 
as ever. It still continues to be the 
wish of every heart, the object of 
every mind. 

Wherefore, it may be asked, is 
our attention now drawn anew to 
this exhausted subject, this uncer- 
tain object ? Why are we again led 
to meditate on human happiness ; to 
form which there is no sure recipe § 
to attain which there is no certain 
mode ; to secure and preserve which 
there is no effectual method, no cer- 
tain plan ? 

There are few subjects on which 
we do not approach nearer to the 
right issue by a comparison with 
those which are^ in any degree si- 
milar, by a calm* observation of cir- 
cumstances, and a cheerful use of 
our unbiassed understandings. Let 
us make an experiment of the effi- 
cacy of these means in our present 
inquiry after happiness. They al- 
ways assist us in other pursuits. 

In the prime of our lives, in the 
high noon of our days, when we en- 
deavour to obtain some interesting 
single object ; such as a comfortable 
dwelling, the means of femily ex- 
pences, or a valuable connection, 
we remember that our continuance 
here is, on a medium, a little more 
than thirty years*, and that it is ex- 
tended, in many cases, to fifty, sixty, 
eighty, ninety, and a hundred year& 
We therefore consider it as an un- 
satisfactory tenure, if we cannot pos- 
sess our habitation, our income, or 
our connection beyond the passing 
year. We strenuously and indeed 
wisely exert ourselves to secure 
those comforts and blessingsyor ^fif 

• Thirty-three years arc said t© be 
the medhun of human life. 
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§» the whole period through which 
we can possess and enjoy the^i. 
H approess, Datyj and Prudence are 
all consulted in such exertions* ^?id 
h^e v>e find a light to open on the 
road of man towards gemdne^ and 
9ub9tantialy and permanent happU 
ties*. In order to attain and secure 
It, we must be duly aware of the all- 
important and certain truth, that 
our Uves are not confined to the 
medium of thirty-three years ; nor 
vet to fiftv, nor to a hundred years, 
but that mey are extended throug;h 
an endless series of innumerable 
ages, in the scene beyond the tomb. 
We must not, therefore, confine our 
attention to necessaries, comforts, and 
blessings for a single year, nor for 
this little portion of terrestrial exist- 
ence, even at the longest term : but 
we must take good care to provide 
those necessaries, those comforts, 
and those blessings, that will wear 
heyond time, and endure with eter- 
ni^. Let not the gay inquirer for 
the road to happiness fly from this 
as gloomy, or even as too grave, or 
as serious overmuch, for it is surely 
a cause to rejoice, and be glad at 
heart, that we can extend our hap- 
piness far beyond this little span of 
numan lifo^ and that whatever may 
be our difficulties, our evils, and our 
sorrows here, we can have true and 
abundant joys hereafter. If it be 
reasonable and prudent to provide 
comforts and pleasures for the cur- 
rent year, and for the course and 
evening of this life, it must certainly 
appear to be perfectly irrational, 
and imprudent m the extreme, en- 
tirely to neglect all thought, all pro- 
vision for the innumerable ages of 
the next great stage of our exist- 
ence. It would be little short of 
phrenzy for one, who had only ar- 
rived at manhood, to spend a good 
estate in a single day, and thus to 
cast away all thoughts, to omit all 
provision for the rest of this life, 
short and transient as it is. So is it 
surely far more than insanity to de- 
vote all our time, all 'bur cares, and 
all our talents and exertions, to a 
bare provision for our short terres- 
trial existence (which is less than 



a day compared with the life to* 
come), and entirely to neglect pre- 
paration for the countless agea of 
our future continuance in being. On 
our sure and certain Arrival on the 
&rther mar^n of the river of life, 
we ought not to be found without 
house or home, or stock of any thing 
to carry us on through those eternal 
centuries, whose number is without 
end. 

It follows, then, with a plainness 
and certainty which a child must 
perceive, and the runner cannot fail 
to read, that a constant and daily 
care cheerfully and abundantly to 
provide for the world to coipe 
should mix itself with all our con- 
cerns, should engage a portibn of all 
our days, and should always have a 
place in our hearts and minds. The 
effect of such a coarse of feeling, 
reflection, and conduct would height- 
en the sweets of all our pleasures, 
lessen our greatest difficulties, and 
allay our deepest sorrows here be- 
low. It would dissipate all our little 
vexations, and would banish despair, 
by the great and alluring prospect 
beyond the grave. 

As the subject before us has natu- 
rally expanded itself into a plan of 
happiness for the whole term of the 
existence qfman^ embracing his life 
in the two worlds, it may oe well 
that we should now consider the 
duties of the earlier and terrestrial 
stage of our being. 

Well governed attachments to 
himself, to his family, to his neigh- 
bours, to his country,, and to all 
mankind (mixed ever* and in all 
places with a reverential sense of 
duty to the Author of his being), 
should manifest themselves in a con<v 
stant attention to those temporal 
objects of his t>ounden duties and 
proper regards. He ever may, with 
candour and moderation, he ever 
should attend to the just rights and 
interests of himself and of the family 
which Providence has committvd to 
his most faithful, tenderesc care, and 
this will absolutely include a regu- 
lar and patient attention to soaie- 
usefiil calling in life, by which an 
honest subsistence, the comforts of 
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hb old age, and the education and 
establishment of his dependent Ca- 
mily, may be most effectually and 
completely secured. If be has, ^m 
whatever cause, heretofore neglect- 
ed this duty, particularly im/iosed 
on Mm by Dixnne Providence^ let 
him hasten to resume and perform 
it well, if he expects comfort, and 
cateem, and peace here, or happi- 
ness hereafter. No rational, no 
possible plan <^ human happiness 
admits of neglected obligations of so 
high a grade. All power, human 
and divine, in proportion as it is 
good, and ivise, and great, must frown 
open the comfortless violator of his 
household duties. 

But though the indispensible ne- 
cessity of a correct deportment in 
these important temporal concerns 
may be safely declared, yet it should 
be, at the same time, well remem* 
bered, that the duties which prepare 
Qs for both worlds imfierioualy de- 
mand our thorough and constant at- 
tention. 

At the opoiing of this deeply in- 
teresting portion of our subject, two 
inestimable preparatives for a state 
and course of true happiness present 
themselves to our minds: the frank, 
and thorough reparation of all inju- 
ries, which we may have done or 
occasioned to others through life, 
and the cordial forgiveness of the 
injuries we may have ourselves sus- 
tained. No man who has in any 
way violated or neglected justice can 
fail to derive comfort from the re- 
flection, that he has rendered back 
the things which belonged to others, 
with a full allowance for use or 
interest; nor can a worthy mind, 
capable of the inseparable happiness 
of die two worlds, know any comfort 
under a sense of uncompensated 
wrongs, of whatever nature or de- 
gree, from himself to a fellow crea- 
ture. He cannot feel convinced that 
he merits the comfort of the just 
here, nor those ofthejuat madefter' 
Ject^ in the scene beyond the grave ; 
nor can he be of a constitution to en« 
joy a state of happiness so uncongenial 
with himself. He must feel always 
the uncomfortable impression, that 



be has not done to others what he de- 
sires them to do to him. He has set 
at nought that sound and beautiful in* 
junction of the most perfect religion 
the iDorld has ever known. Let as 
then hasten, on the road to happiness!, 
to the precious chamber oiBelf-exa^ 
minatioTu Let us there look very 
strictly into our conscientious know* 
ledge of secret, as well as knowiv 
wrongs, of every name and kind, done 
to our neighbours. Let us estimate 
them andUie iust compensation with 
interest, and aamages, and costs, and 
charges, in foil measure. Let oi 
restore the whole amount, with a 
free hand and willing heart Let 
us atone for every form of injuir, 
insult, and wrong done. We shaU, 
then enjoy the 9V)eet luxury (^ being 
juaty and it is ui truth a pleasure dT 
the highest gout^ whose flavour wiQ 
rest upon the palate of the soul, in 
all time, through our whole existence 
in the two worlds, here and hereafter. 
The cordial ^orgiveneut of all 
those fvho have injured u« is as ne- 
cessary as the duty of retribution, to 
a happy state of mind and feelings 
in our present life. Nor is it less 
important as an act of preparation, 
which will greatly contribute to fit 
us for a better state of existence. 
Our perfect religion, which never 
enjoins what is wrong, nor ever pro- 
hibits what is right, and which 
leaves no duty without a plain and 
strong precept, inculcates, by its 
highest authority, and by all its ex- 
amples, the cordial forgiveness of 
injuries, and the return of benefits 
far acts of unkindness and enmity. 

The Hebrew, the mabometan, 
and the pagan must bow to the sub* 
lime goodness of Jesus Christ, on 
this subject His stated prayer pro- 
poses to our Heavenly Father, that 
our own temper and conduct towards 
our enemies may govern the dispen- 
sation towards ourselves. " ror^ 
give us our trespasses, as ^e forgive 
them that trespass a^inst us.** — 
The exchange of an irritable, angry, 
and revengeful heart or temper for 
one which, in the midst of suffering, 
can pity, forgive, and overcome an 
enemy by kindness, most be attendr 
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ed with the most comfitrtable fbet- 
ings in this life, often with much 
advanfage, and it must greatly pre- 
pare every happy man, who can at- 
tain such a temper and disposition, 
ianr the highest conceivable state of 
permanent felicity, of which our 
najtures are capable, and to the con- 
ception of which our minds can rise. 
The highest example in our religion, 
and in the history of persons claim- 
ing reiigiotts belief, confidence, and 
infloence in any age, nation, or coun- 
tryj b that of the great first teacher 
«t Christianity enduring a death of 
the utmost agony, and of the most 
ext^me human reproach, to prove, 
unong other things, the sincerity of 
those exhortations and injunctions 
by which he advised, persuaded, and 
enjoined his followers to forgive their 
eoemies, and to do good |o those 
that injure, even unto such a death, 
the ignominious and excruciating 
death of the cross. The conception m 
such a )>lan of religious conduct is 
truly peculiar, and eminently sub- 
lime. Its execution is more than hu- 
man. A mortal to soar so high in mag- 
nanimous thought and deed^ when 
snklnginto an agonizing death, must 
be moveti by divine influence. The 
spirit itself must be divine. How 
must that human bosom overflow 
with comfort, and expand with hap- 
piness, which can fill itself with a 
heart, and soul, and mind to forgive 
its enemies, and to return benefits for 
their unkindness and hostility 1 A 
disposition thus sweedy formed, a 
temper thus divinely governed, pre- 
pare their happy possessor for the 
h%hest felicities of the two worlds. 
The joys of beneficence, the plea- 
sures of doing good to our depen- 
dentS) our neighbours^ our friends, 
our country, and mankind, are not 
ranked so high as they certainly 
should be in the estimate of human 
enjoyments. If we dwell with rap- 
ture on the inimitable conduct of 
the good Samaritan, do we drink as 
deeply as we may of his cup of una- 
dulterated pleasure ; a cup which 
will give joy to the mind here, and 
health to the soul in our endlesa 
journey through that future lau,d, 



from whose bourne nd traveiler k«- 
tums, without whose confines np 
man who once enters shall ever 
pass I Do we not see around us edi- 
fices of charity, of comfort, of relief^ 
o( youthfiil instruction, of piety and 
religion, and of ev^ry form of bene- 
ficence ? Are the " talents of gold 
and silver," with which Providence 
has entrusted us, tiid in a napkin, 
and unemployed, so far as they are 
applicable to such purposes ? Ha^e 
we tasted little or none of the de-' 
lightfol potion, with which the sweet 
cup of active benevolence overflows} 
Do we compare the pleasure of re- 
presentations of misery relieved^ 
which we and our fitmilies procure 
at a theatre, in every season, for 
half a hundred dollars of direct cost 
and incidental expences, with the 
superior and true luxury of admi^ 
nistering relief to real misery, 
through the channel of a benevolent 
institution wisely founded, and woUl 
and fiuthFuUy administered? The 
t}08om of sensibility heaves a com- 
plaining sigh, because 

«< Nor peace, nor ease the heart can 

know. 
Which, like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woc^ 
And, turning, tremUes too." 

Let it seek the true balm for ha 
wounded nerves, the sweet con- 
sciousness of doing good. Let it 
allay the agitations of its joys by the 
calm remembrance of a well direct* 
ed beneficence. Let it exchange ita 
mortification at the untutored rude- 
ness of th& savage, or simplicity of 
the indigent, for the pleasure of giv- 
ing its mite towards the inestimable 
institutions, which teach " the yoiing 
idea how to shoot," among the infant 
poor, and the oppressed races of the 
black, the red, and the yellow moou 
The pleasures of public spirit will 
not be placed at a low degree in the 
scale of human enjoyments. To do 
good to our neighbours, and to our 
country, is beneficence on a -great 
scale. It is conferring benefits on 
many, and must ever be ranked as 
a primary virtue, whether we con- 
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tider it m reference to its motives, 
or to ite effects on human happiness. 
He who has taught the world to 
make two ears of corn grow where 
bat one grew before, has been justly 
ranked as a greater benefactor to 
mankind than all the warriors upon 
earth. For he has given comfort 
and life to those thousands and tens 
of thousands, whom the conqueror 
would devote to bloodshed, ravage, 
mod death. The illustrious William 
Penn, and other lovers of humanity, 
justice, and public happiness, have 
taught misguided parents no longer 
to neglect their female progeny and 
their younger males for an exclusive 
Attention to their eldest sons. Few 
human pleasures can exceed the 
comfortable reBection, that by thU 
•ingle meanurc many daughters, 
fair and well beloved, are rescued 
from prostitulion, in common or in 
legal forms, or from the prisons and 
hypocrisy of nunneries, and that 
many younger sons, gifted with pre- 
cious Ulenu and inestimable virtues, 
are saved from dependence and 
want, and civil prostitution, by this 
single wise and virtuous thought of 
the lovers of mankind. Compared 
with this, what are the honours of 
the turf, or the triumphs of the gam- 
ing-table ? Yet those two g^tifica- 
tions rank high in the catalogue of 
fiishionable pleasures, and are often, 
with their accompaniments, made 
complete substitutes for all others. 
In scenes like these^ well may the 
poet say, 

•< The heart, mistrosting, asks if this 
* be joy." 

Amidst the horrors of modem 
wars, the precious, the glorious 
examples of public spirit, reaching 
sometimes beyond the nation which 
gave birth to its wise and virtuous 
possessor, and affecting the whole 
human family, are neither rare nor 
singular. An entire denomination 
of christians have distinguished 
themselves by commuting heredi- 
tary slavery for temporary service, 
by softening the miseries attendant 
on the accustomed tradey by unre- 



mitting endeavouta to aboUsh the 
commerce, and by a parental care 
of the rising generation of die cp* 
pressed Africans. A nogle, laidatinV* 
ed, and generous spirit, the great icnd 
the good Hovfard arrested the blQi>* 
dy progress of the penal code of on- 
thinking Christendom, and carried 
the teiKler mercies of that perfect 
religion into the miserable prisoBS of 
exhausted poverty and of convicted 
guilt, teaching the confined debtor 
to hope for new oraortonitaes of 
establishment in life, end the 
shackled criminal that the long-kMt 
opportunity of an availing repent- 
ance might restore him to the bo- 
som of his country, and to the fa- 
vour of his Almighty Creator. Re- 
vered shades of Beneeet and How- 
ard! how many fleeting, empty, 
fashionable joys does it require lo 
equal the comfort of the last seon- 
tions of your parting intellect, when 
your conscious souls were transfiBT- 
red to the scene beyond die tomb, 
there to enjoy the rich treasorea 
you had laid op by yonr unwear^ 
labours in the cause of Justicei and 
of Mercy, and of Man ! 

And here for a moment let nt 
rest in the pursuit of faappmess. 
Let us reflect upon the ordinaiPy gra- 
Uiications of the busy, the gay, the 
voluptuous, the luxuriooa, the fa- 
shionable, and the ambitiotis. Let us 
consider, with a view to both worids, 
whether many of their joys arc not 
delusive, some prodactive of pain 
and sorrow, and whether the enmd 
or the suflferings those joys so often 
induce would not be lessened or re- 
mqyed, and often converted into 
truer and greater happiness, by a 
more copious mixture of those gni- 
tifica lions in which the mind, the 
heart, and the conscience bf man 
can sweetly partake in this world, 
and hU Living Bfiirit in that which 
is to come. 
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SIAPKR. 

DIAPER is the name given to a 
Uneu-cloiU with a rhomboidal figure 
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Wr ptltern which is used to make 
napkiiiS and night-caps. Whence 
tiie word f I suspect it to have been 
originally written D'Ypres; that 
the art of manu&cturing it was 
brought hithef from Flanders ; and 
that the atticle was named from its 
native place. Many kinds of stuff 
are called from the towns which 
Uiey were first made. Thus, at 
LeedSf are sold amens (originallv 
Amiens) ( at Halifax, denima (ori* 
l^nally De Nismes) ; at Manchester, 
calicoes (originally Calicuu or Cal- 
cuttas); at Norwich, roecklenburgs ; 
and in Spital-fields, mantuas and 
paduaso^s. Worsted-yarn is so 
(sailed from a town in Norfolk, 
where the Flemish wool«combers 
first settled ; and porcelain has its 
vulgar name from China* 



J^or the Literary Magazine. 

THE ADVERSARIA, 

Qfh Winter Evening Amtuetnenti, 

THE situation of those political 
weathercocks who are ready to be 
agitated by every gule, and are too 
timid to move in a calm, is very 
happily compared by Shakespeare 
to the tide when sweiled to it^ 
height, 

Korthitmbeiland, 'tia with niy mind 

At with the tide swelled up unto its 
height, 

That makes a still-stand, running nei^ 
thcr way. 

Fun would I go to meet the arch- 
bishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me 
back : 

I will resolve for Scotland t thcrc^am I 

TiU time and Vantage claim my com- 
pany. 

If we could examine the breasts of 
one half of those noisy patriot9 who 
have disturbed the repose of go- 
vernments, we should find juiit such 
timidity, such w.ivering, such cun- 
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ning lying by to catch the time and 
'vantagey as Shakespeare has exhi# 
bited in . the character of Northum« 
berland. They have the disposition 
to rebel, but they want the resolu- 
tion to act AnibitioQ bids theai 
draw the sword of carnage and de« 
solation, but fear restrains it ia this 
coward scabbard. 



The very eloquent address of 
Rolla, which Ntr. Sheridan has in- 
serted inhi^ translation of PlzarrO| 
bears so strong a resemblance to the 
following lines by Cowper, that we 
cannot but suppose they were in hit 
ndntPs eye. How happily might 
they be addressed by an English- 
roan of the present day, to one 
of the miserable slaves of a foreign 
usurper! 



*" We love 



The king who loves the laws, respects 

his bounds. 
And reigns content within them : him 

we serve ' 
And with delight* who leaves us free. 
We love the MUTt i the paltet pa- 
geant ^011 ; 
We the chief patrOn of the common* 

wealth ; 
Tou the regardless author of its woes. 
We, for the sake of liberty, a king i 
Tou., chains and bondage, for a tyrant's 

sake. 
Our love is principle, and his its root 
In reason, is judicious, manly, free} 
Totirt, a blind instincti crouches to the 

rod. 
And Ikks the foot that treads it in the 

dost. 



Piety communicates a divine lusti% 
to the female mind : wit and beauty^ 
like ttie flowers of the field, may flou- 
rish and charm for a season ; but let 
it be remembered, that, like the fra- 
grant blossoms that bloom in the air, 
those gifts are frail and fading ; age 
will nip the bloom of l^eauty ; sick- 
ness and misfortune will stop the 
current of wit and humour : in that 
gloomy time which must arrive^ 
piety will Support the drooping icmi 
% 
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like ft refreshing dew spon the 
parched earth. 

Ko person Cnn be perfectly agfee-' 
able wHhoQt a portion of wit and vi* 
▼acity: but that perspicacity which 
is employed in discovering and ex- 
posing the foibles of others, parti-i 
cularly of those with whom we live 
b habits of intimacy^ is but another 
name for treachery and ill-nature ; 
and vivacity, unaccompanied by 
tenderness and delicacy, is, like the 
picture of a ^udy landscape, emi* 
nent only for its brilliant colouring. 
We turn away from it in disgust, 
when our eyes are attracted by the 
labours of another artist, whose 
tbts, if less vivid, are more deli- 
cate, though he has employed his 
skill only in pnortraying Poverty at 
the door of Contentment, or Inno- 
cence reposing on a ban|p of flowers. 

If we Gonifider the various par* 
suits in which men are engaged, 
state how the most active are em- 
ployed, and sum up their dlflerent 
merits, this conclusion may be 
made : that, take them in general, 
they are seldom so much, and never 
so nobly and innocently employed, as 
the roan who passes his time in li- 
terary ease, and who is by the world 
called idle. Trade debases the 
mind. Its only recommendation is, 
that it fomishes the means of sub- 
sistence. Men are always discon- 
tented, and one who has spent all 
his days hi literature may, through 
ignorance, wish, at a late period of 
existence, that he had followed some 
business : but no man, who has seen 
what business is, and abandons it for 
literature, will, at any time of life, 
desire to return to it. 



Poetry is a blossom of very deli- 
cate growth ; it requires the matur- 
ing influence of vernal suns, and 
every encouragement of culture and 
attention, to. bring it to its natural 
perfection. The pursuits of the ma- 
thematician) or the mechanical ge* 



nibs, are such as recjoire rather 
strength and insensibility of mfod, 
than that exquisite and nne-wroQgfat 
susceptibility, which invariably 
marks the temperament of the trtte 
poet ; and it is for this reason, that 
while men of science have not unfre- 
quently arisen from the hut of po- 
verty and labour, very few legiti- 
mate children of the muse have ever 
Emerged from the shades^ of heredi- 
tary obscurity. 

It is painfol to reflect how many 
a bard lies nameless and forgotten^ 
in the narrow house, who, had he 
been bom to competence and leisure, 
might have usurped the laurels from 
the most distinguished personages m 
the temple of Fame. The very con- 
sciousness of merit itself often acts 
in direct opposition to a stimulus 
to exertion, by exciting that moum- 
fol indignation at supposititious ne- 
glect, which urges a sullen conceal- 
ment of talents, and drives its pos- 
sessor to that misanthropic discon- 
tent which preys on the vitals, and 
soon produces untimely mortiftlity. 
A sentiment like this has, no doulAf 
often actuated beings, who attracted 
notice, perhaps, whil^they lived, 
only bv their singularity, and who 
were forgotten almost ere their pa- 
rent earth had closed over their 
heads; beings who lived but to 
mourn and to languish for what they 
were never destined to enjoy, and 
whose exalted endowments were 
buried with them in their graves, 
by the want of a little of that super- 
fluity which serves to pamper the 
debased appetites of the enervated 
sons of luxury and sloth. 

Poetry is not less estimable from 
the respect which is paid to it by 
kings and princes, than it is inter- 
esting by the inspiration of the mu- 
ses. Though poets profess fictioUf 
yet their true intention is to steal 
upon the heart, and inculcate lessons 
for human action. 

By this means, whilst they please 
they inform ; whilst they dazale the 
eye by the glitter of their rays, they 
are a briiliaat light to illiunine the 
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^Uffk: thus do they fudnate the 
fancy, while they soften the heart 
and improve the understanding^. 
Iliey are not merely meteors that 
■parkle for a moment, and are then 
hid in obscurity; nor flowers, 
fragrant and fair, that are bom 
to blush for a moment, and Uien lan- 
f^uish and decay : but they may be 
jcompared to the sturdy oak, whose 
leaves delight the eye, whose trunk 
is useful, and whose branches afford 
ahelter to the wearied traveller, or 
from whose lofty top, which defies 
the Airy of the winds, he may calm* 
lyiook around, and survey the varie- 
gated lace of nature. 

It had been objected to poetry, 
that it is conducive to the corruption 
of manners. How his talents can 
be said toi)e corruptive, whose pro- 
vince it is to describe Nature as she 
really exists, I am at a loss to ima- 
gine. It is the business of the epic 
poet to narrate import^t events, and 
lo confer on the hero the reward 
that is due to integrity in design and 
bravery in execution ; and at die 
same time he exhibits in proper co- 
lours the folly of ambition, the base- 
ness of treachery, and the guilt 
of pebMlion. The didactic poet pro- 
duces hotn the stores of a fertile 
mind the lessons of experience and 
the dictates of wisdom; he incul- 
cates his maxims with the fervour 
of honesty, he enforces them by the 
force of reasoning, and decorates 
them with the alhiring embellish- 
ments of harmony. Like the skilful 
anatomist, he probes the innermost 
recesses of the mind; and investifjates 
Che various inflections of the passions, 
as they are occasioned by the casual 
varieties of individual hal^it or gene- 
ral custom. He is alike regardless 
bf the censure or applause of his 
own times, because he knows that 
human nature is invariablei and 
therefore that he who inculcates the 
abstract principles of rectitude must 
be eternally right. He produces a 
inirror, not less adapted to contem- 
porary contemplation, than it is' ca- 
pable of reflecting thoughUand lyiau- 
ners to remote posterity. The ama- 
iory poet, whilst he sings the rap- 



tures of love, warns at a^iainst the 
miseries which are the inevitable 
consequences of vicious passion. It 
is his duty to show the superiority 
of ,that virtuous affection which 
springs from the heart, over those 
loose desires that arise solely from 
the impetuosity of depraved appetite. 
He who does not write thus, deba- 
ses himself and degrades his profes- 
sion. His name may be applauded 
for a time among the idle and the 
profligate, but the sober will shun 
him and the cheeJc of modesty be 
tinged with a blush wiien hi$ lays 
are recited. 

But it would be tedious and unne- 
cessary to describe the aim and pro- 
vince of the different classes of po- 
ets. By their fertility of iinagina- 
tion, aptness of allusion, and briK 
liancy of description, they aid \bm 
researches of the philosopher, instil 
the tenderest emotions into the soul 
of the lover, -*and impel the hero to 
brave the hottest carnage of the 
field< they give morality tothe grave, 
and furnish an inexhaustible fund of 
wit for the gay. 

Here my friend ceased, aed I left 
him with renewed resolutions to be- ' 
vbme a poet*. 

1. E. K. 

Baltimore, 
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DBSCRIPTIOV OF fAlTBUIL HALL. 

IN the year 1740, Peter Faneuil, 
Esq., an opulent roei^ant of Boston, 
made an ofler to the town to build 
at his own expence a commodious 
market-house, near Dock-square, 
where provisions were then exposed 
for sale. The propo^l was thank- 
fully received, and the building im- 
mediately commenced. In the pro- 
gress of the work the Uberal donor 
was induced to make an addition of 
a large hall over the marketrhoust, 
for public meetings, and for tnuis- 
acting the business of the town. The 

* Part of thfs number is eztnctsd 
from an ui^ublished Voluais. 
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whole #itf completed in a most sulv 
•tantial and ekgaot manner) in Sep* 
tember, 1742. 

In teittmony of the town's gra^» 
tnde to Peter Faneuil, and to per- 
petuate his memory, the hall over 
the market-place was named Pane- 
uUHalL 

In 1761, the inside wood work and 
foof of the bollding were conAumed 
by fire. Measures were immediately 
taken for repairing the building, and 
tiie expence was^n^yed by a lot- 
tery gNintcdhy the general court for 
that purpose. From this period the 
history of FaneuU Hall Js intimate- 
ly connected with that of our coun- 
try ; it was the threatre on which 
lames Otis, Quincy, Bowdoin, the 
Adaqas's, Hancock, and other patri- 
^4its, exert^ their talents, to impress 
tm a people, j^ous of their iHghts, 
the necessity of vigilance against fo- 
reign encroachments and domestic 
^plicity, aiul became the centre 
where resolutions were formed and 
measures were adopted, which 
^ickly sJ3read round the wide circle 
of the state and continent ; and ter^ 
loinatfd in the establishment of 
American independenee. 

Though the hall was nufficimt for 
a number of years for the transac- 
tion of the ordinary business of the 
town, yet on every interesting occa- 
sion, when great numbers of the in- 
habitants assesibled, ft 4)ecame 
necessary to adjourn to some larg?* 
0r builcting; and the old south 
church be^ng capacious and conve- 
niently situated, the proprietors of 
that house willingly allowed the 
town the use of it, on all occasions of 
|;reat pc^tic^l importance ; but on 
the increase of population, and the 
frequent occurrence of questions of 
a local nature, which called together 
|;reat numbers of citizens, the pro- 
prietors of the places of public wor- 
ehip became unwUling to admit such 
. large numbers to the u-ee use of their 
gildings. 

The selectmen therefore in May, 
1^05, ofiered a plan for the enlarge- 
ment of Faneuil Hall, which was 
goceptedf and Uiey were directed to 
-••^ it mto effect. The work has 



been prosecuted ^ith hnoommoD dk^ 
patcAi, and without any un&TOurahle 
accident, and in twelve months has 
been completed to gener^ satisfac- 
tion. It has evidently been the aim 
of the agents to ada^ the outside 
additions to the original style of the 
building, to make it a unitbrm and 
consistent pile. The great hall is 
76 foet square and 28 feet high, 
with galleries on three sides on Do- 
ric columns ; the ceiling is support- 
ed by two ranges of Ionic columns ; 
the walls enridied with plaster, and 
the windows with architraves, flee. 
Platforms underneath and in the 
galleries rise amphitheatricallv to 
accommodate spectators, and from 
the trials already made, it appeal^ 
fiivourable for sight and sound. The 
noble painting of Washington, by 
Stuart, presented t)y Samuel Park- 
man, £sq^ is placed at the west end, 
over the selectmen's seat The 
portrait of Peter Faneuil, Esq. will 
also be placed in a suitable portion. 
Above the great hall is another, 
76 feet long^, and 30 wide, devoted 
to the exercise of the dififerent mili- 
tary corps, with apartments on each 
side for depositing their arms and 
military eouipments, where those of 
the severrl companies are arranged 
and kept in perfect order. 

The building also co nt a ins con- 
venient offices for the selectmen, 
board of health, assessors, and town 
treasurer. The lower story is ap« 
propriated according to the orig^al 
intention as a market, and the cel« 
lars are leased for various purposea 
of business. The income of the 
stalls and cellars will produce a per- 
manent and handsome interest npoa 
the money expended in the eiilai^<* 
meat 



Far the Literary Magazine, 

swift's TAUt OF A TUB, 

To the Editor^ i^c, 

IN looking ever your namber for 
July, I found a person, who styl^ 
himself Querist, call in question the 
validity of the title of that latkec^ 
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Dean Swift, «tfae Tak of a Tob^ 
I was surprised to find that any one 
conld possibly undertake to criticise 
upon a book) without having first 
md its preface. 

Being a person of few words, I 
liare tucen the liberty of transcribe 
ing die two first paragraphs of the 
pmace, which I hope will show how 
mnch he was mistaken in supposing 
the author had written it Tail of a 
Tub. 

" The wits of the present age be- 
ing so very numerous and penetrat- 
ing, it seems the grandees of chuvch 
aiKl state, begin to fall under the 
horrible, apprehensions lest these 
gendemen, during the intervals of a 
kmg peace, should find leisure to 
pick holes in the weak sides of reli- 
gion and government To prevent 
which, there has been much thought 
employed of late upon certain pro- 
jects, for taking ot the force and 
edge of those formidable enquirers 
from canvassing and reasoning upon 
such delicate points. They have at 
length fixed upon one which will re- 
quire some time as well as cost to 
perfect: meanwhile, the danger 
hourly increasing, by new levies of 
wits, all appointed, as there is rea- 
son to fear, with pen, ink and pa- 
per, which may,,at an hour's warn- 
ing, be drawn out into pamphlets 
and other offensive weapKms ready 
for immediate execution; it was 
•judged of absolute necessity that 
some expedient be thought upon, till 
the main design can be brought to 
maturi^. To this end, at a grand 
committee some days ago, this im- 
portant discovery was made by a cu- 
rious aiBd refined observer, That 
seamen have a custom, when they 
meet a whale, to throw out an emp- 
. ty tu^ by way of amusement, to di- 
vert' him from laying violent hands 
cnthe«hip. This parable was im- 
nedMttey mylhologized ; the whale 
was interpreted to be Hohbes's Le- 
viathan, which tosses and plays with 
all sclyiines of religion and govem<; 
ment, thereof a great many are 
hollow^ sBid dry, and empty, and 
wooden, and given to rotation ; this 
is the temthaa from whence the 



terrible wito of our age are said to 
borrow their weapons. The ship in 
danger is easily understood to be its 
old anti-type the commonwealth. But 
how to analize the tub was a mat- 
ter of difficulty ; when after long 
enquiry and debate the literal mean- 
ing was preserved, and it was de- 
creed, that in order to prevept these 
leviathans from tossing and sport- 
ing with the commonwealth, which 
of itself b too apt to fluctuate, they 
should be diverted from that game 
by a Tale of a Tud^ and my genius 
being conceived to be not unhappily 
that way, I had the honour done me 
to be engaged in the performance. 

^ This is the sole design of pub- 
lishing the following treatise, which 
I hope will serve for an interim of 
some months, to ef^ploy their un- 
quiet spirits till the perfecting that 
great work.* 

Querist says, that he has had se- 
veral arguments respecting his opi- 
nion ; and, says he, ^' what is worse, 
I never could convince a single op« 
ponent so as to briag him over to 
my opinion.'* This sufficiently proves 
that neither he nor his opponents 
had ever read the preface to ^' tku 
incomfiarable satire^''* as he terms it 

It is much to be regretted that 
prefaces are .*.o seldom read, as they 
never fail to show the views of the 
author in writing, or in giving his 
title to a work of this kind. 

J. w. p. 

For the Ldterary Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF THE OEKNET IS- ' 
LANDS. 

THESE islands are situated in the 
Northern Ocean, between Caithness 
and Shetland, from the former of 
which they are distant about four, 
and from the latter near twenty 
leagues. The latitude oi' Kirkwall, 
the centre, is fif^-nine degrees and 
nine minutes north, and the longif 
iude two degrees and thirty minutes 
west, from the meridian of Green- 
wich. Their surface is high and 
ptiecipicoiis towards the west, but 
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•thpes «Bd rinks Into level plains, to* 
wards the east, especially of those 
called the North Isles. This is ow- 
ing to the position of the strata, 
which generally rise towards the 
west or 8outh*west, and dip, or arc 
inclined, towards the east or north- 
east. It has been observed that is- 
lands and continents are generally 
high on the west, but form slopes or 
plains towards the east This seems 
to prove a general conformity in the 
position of the mineral strata, though 
the cause of this conformity is un- 
known. 

From the similarity of the points 
of Berey in Waas, and Dunnet in 
Caithness, and the general corres- 
pondence of the rocks and soils on 
the opposite sides of the Pentland 
Frith, we may conclude that the 
Orkneys were probably joined, at 
some I'emote period, to the maio* 
land of Scotland ; and also, that tlie 
islands themselves formerly com- 
posed one unbroken continent 

In several parts of Caithness, 
where the strata are intersected by 
veins of soft matter, the sea, by 
working them out, has made deep 
inlets into the land, and sometimes 
ruslies, with terrible impetuosity, by 
subterraneous passages, from one 
side of a promontoi ; to another. 
The Pentland Frith, and the sounds 
which separate the islands, were 
once, probably, occupied by soft sub- 
stances, which the water has wash- 
ed away. In proof of this, it appears 
that all the remaining rocks on 
each side are extremely hard« and 
well calculated to resist its attacks. 
' The Old Man of Hoy ^'^ stupen- 
dous pyramidical rock, rituate a 
few hundred yards to the west of 
that district of Waas, is composed 
of the same sandstone with the neigh« 
bouring rocks ; and as these rise to- 
wards the west, this pyramid is seen 
from a great distance to overlook 
the neighbouring hills, and is aoMXig 
the highest pinnacles in Orkney. It 
has evidently been jmned to the 
neighbouring rocks by softer strata^ 
which the sea has gradually corrode 
ed and worn away 

The soil tn Orkney, though ah«l« 



low, is generally fertile. The pre- 
vailing rock is a spades of calcare- 
ous sandstone flag, of a blue, or bhi- 
ish grey, colour. The soil foraiCMl 
by the decomposition of this stone 
contains a portion of carbonate of 
lime, which renders it fertile. The 
cKmUte, on the whole, is temperate, 
the range of the thermometer being 
from 25^ to 75S and that of the ba- 
rometer within three inches. The 
medium temperature of springs is 
45®. The prevailing wind is the 
south-west ( the most disagreeable 
and unhealthy the south-east Snow 
is rare, and' never lies long: the 
winter is distinguished 1^ heavy 
rains. For two weeks, and aome- 
tiines more, about the middle of 
June, the wind commonly blows from 
the north, accompanied with snow 
and hail showers, of such violence 
as to check vegetatioil, ftnd drive 
the dooiestic animals to seek shelter. 
This seemingly unnatnral cold may 
be imputed to the melting of the ice 
In the northera ocean, and conse* 
quentevaporation. About forty years 
ago, the north wind brought what 
the people called biack «nofEi, which 
struck them with terror and asto- 
nishment, till it was discovered that 
the black snow was ashes thrown 
out by an eruption of Hecla in Ice- 
land. Thunder seldom occurs, even 
during the warmest weather, in 
summer, but is frequent in tempes- 
tuous weather, with rain, hail, and 
snow in winter. 

The greatest rapidity of the spring 
tides, even in those channel whei^ 
they run quickest, is nine miles ia 
an hour, and the neap-tides have 
only about a fourth part of that ve- 
locity. Vessels sometimes enter the 
Pentland' Frith with a strong breeae 
a-stem ; and, on meeting Uie tide, 
they have been stopped, and after- 
wards carried back, with all their 
aails set^ by the violence of the cur- 
Tent 

These islands were first mention- 
ed by Pomponius Mela ; and anci- 
ent authors d^r exceedingly with 
regard to thf^r number and extent 
An actual snrvey has ascertained 
their number to be rixty-aeven, of 
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whkh only twenty-nine are inha* 
bited. The remaining thirty-eight, 
called Holms, are small, and have 
always been appropriated to pastur* 
age. There are several others which 
are overflowed at high water, have 
scarcely any soil, and are called 
Skerries^ which indicates sharp, 
ragged rocks. Most of the names 
of these islands terminate in a, ay, 
or eyy which denoted an island of 
large extent; while Holm implied 
«»e that was . smaller, and only fit 
£m* pasturage. Holm also meaas 
hollow or fiat land. 

The islands have been immeroo* 
rially divided into north and south 
isles, from their position in respect 
of the mainland, or rooi« probably 
of Kirkwall, which, Ipr many aps, 
has been considered as their capiuL 
The sonorous name of Pomona af- 
fixed to the largest island or main- 
land, as it is called, is compounded 
of two Icelandic words, which sig- 
nify Greatland; and this name is 
very applicable, if a comparison be 
made between it and the other is- 
lands. From east to west this island 
extends not less than thirty English 
miles; but jts fi^re and breadth 
are extremely irregular. From Scal- 
pa bay to Kirkwall^ it is intersected 
by a .hollow valley, of not more than 
a mile from sea to sea, which di- 
vides the island into two peninsulas. 
lu breadth on the west side is near- 
ly sixteen miles ; on the eaat, it does 
not exceed five or six. 

The united parishes of Kirkwall 
and St Ola are nearly in th« centre, 
not only of the mainland hut of the 
whole group. The town of Kirk- 
wall is very ancient; and though 
built with no great regard to regu- 
larity, contains many commodious 
houses, and some tolerable public 
buildings. The ruins of the earl*! 
and bishop's palaces are very su- 
fterb ; and the cathedral of St Mag- 
nus, which survived the fury of the 
reformation, and is still entire, ex- 
hibits many features of elegance 
joined to magnificence. The only 
circumstance which impairs the 
grandeur of this building is the mean- 
aess ot iu spire, which, having been 



struck down by lightning, was patch- 
ed up, without being carried to its 
original elevation. Kirkwall is a 
royal burgh, and in conjunction with 
Wick, Domock, Tain, and Ding- 
wall, chuses a representative in par- 
liament. It enjoys a commodious 
harbour, though it is out of the tract 
of general trade. Its population 
is reckoned very low at two thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The only other town of note is 
Stromness, west of Pomona, and, as 
its name imports, on one of the 
sounds or streams, which intersect 
these islands. It possesses a com- 
modious and safe harbour, by which 
alone the town is accessible ; as 
most of the houses, like those of Ve- 
nice, have a quay for the accommo- 
dation of boats and vessels, while 
the streets are generally so narrow 
and irregular^ as not to admit a 
wheeled carriage. This town has 
been built by seafaring people, whose 
sole object has been to make it ac- 
cessible from the water, without 
deeming the approach by land as of 
any importance. Two holms divide 
this Harbour or bay, from that of 
Kerston, where ships of greater 
burden, which pass these seas, com- 
monly cast anchor. 

T))e dwarfie stone of Hoy, a large 
sandstone, in which an apartment 
and a bed have been cut, has been 
the cell of a hermit, not, as com- 
monly supposed,- the residence of a 
giant and his wife. Indeed the apart- 
ment is not sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate people above the ordi- 
nary stature. 

Waasy or.Waes, is the same with 
Faeej bays, or harbours. In this 
parish, acconlingly, there are se- 
veral excellent banbours, and parti- 
cularly the Longhope, which is of 
easy access from the Pentlniid Fritli, 
and for safety and convcniency is 
not surpassed by any in Europe 
Other commodious harbours occur 
in almost every island, some of which 
may rise into importance as fishing 
stations. This and StromnesM are 
cliiefly resorted to l>y vessels which 
navi^te these seas. ' 

The name is of the same origin 
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with the Cape Otcm of the ancknt 
'geographers, supposed to be Duti*- 
cansbay-head in Cahhness; and both 
are probably derived from the word 
ork^ or orca, which signifies a whale. 
These huge animals are still teen 
In considerable numbers passing 
through the Pentland Frith. Ork* 
liey probably received its first toha- 
bttants from the north of Scotland | 
they went over, at first, for the pur* 
poses of hunting and fishing ; and 
gradually formed permanent settle* 
ments on the difierent islands. 

Caesar found the Belga in the 
louth of Britain, as well as in part 
of Gatil, from which they had ex- 
pelled the Celts. The BelgK do noft 
seem to have been of old standing In 
Britain; and it is probable those 
whom he calls natoa in irutuUi ifimtf 
were the Cehs, of first settlers, 
whom the Belgs had previously dri- 
ven from the continent. It is natu- 
ral to suppose that the Celtas would 
first pass over from the opposite 
shores of the channel, where the 
British coast was constantly in view ; 
the BelgSB next ; and then other 
tribes from Germany and thehorth, 
as the knowledge of navigation was 
extended, by the voyages of the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginbns. When 
me a live by hunting, it requires a 
^eat extent of land tD support a 
tew inhabitants. Henee they would 
spread tapidly over the country, 
swarm following swarm, till they 
found themselves confined by an op- 
posite ocean ; and then would nt\ 
the necessity of betaking ihemsaWcs 
to pasturage and agriculture. 

'VhsLt the Cekic language was at 
one time spoken all over Scothind, is 
evident from the names of places in 
every district, derived from that di- 
alect. But who were the Picts ? 
and who were the Caledonians ? 

The Roman writers uniformly 
distinguish the inhabitanu of Britain 
by the appellation of PicH BriUnni. 
Painting their bodies seems to have 
been a process similar to tattx)ing 
atr.ong savage nations at this day, 
and its ofaiect was to make them ap- 
pear terrible in baule, or to protect 
them from the indamenqr of the 



weather. But tbe Romans Aacott' 
raged these practices among thote 
who had mbmitted to their yoke 3 
and hence a new distinction woukl 
arise into Pieti Britannia and noia 
Picti BrUanm. 

Picti, or Picta, seemi then-to have 
been a term of reproach, equivalent 
to savage, or barbarom, fixjed by the 
provlnoal Britons^ on those who ad« 
nered to ancient usaaes, and relbaod 
to submit to the Homana. Hmat 
Picti, or PictSy became the name of 
tMese tribes contigoona to the Roman 
provinces who continued to defy 
their power. 

The Caledoniant are evident^ 
the Gael Don, or the Gael of the 
mountains. Thus the terms Picts 
and Caledonians only expreaaed a 
distinction, known at this day, be- 
tween Lowlanders and Highlandcn. 

Th^ term Scots, or Scuit, seems 
to have been a term of reproach 
used by the provincial Britons, both 
against Piqts and Caledonians, when 
they plundered the Roman prcyvtn- 
ces. It means wanderer«^ or rather 
robbers. Accordingiy, we do not 
bear of the Scots nntil the dedine-of 
the Roman power, when the pro* 
vincial Britons were exposed to their 
merciless tncursidhs. This naoie waf 
confined to those tribes whkh lay 
contiguous to the prorinoe, for in 
the interior Highlands, the people 
do not call themselves Soots, but 
Gael Alhhiich, or Oaula of Albion. 
Hence, the Scots could not ha%'e ac^ 
quired their name In Irelatid» and 
afterwiitls brought it with them to 
Arg>']eshh*e and the West High- 
lands ; becau^ the immediate de- 
scendanu of those Irish emigrants, 
who still continue to speak the same 
language, never heard of any such 
name, and make no use of it at this 
day. 

These fiicts l^ad us to infer, that 
the original Picts were tribes of the 
Gael, or CekK, inhabiting the aouth- 
em and eastern parts of Scothind ; 
and that the Caledonians were tribes 
of the same race, inhabiting the 
mountainous regions. The term 
Picts was not not known as a na* 
tiooal namoi till the Romans began. 
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to a^Hranee towards the north ; nor 
that of Scots till their power began 
to decline. 

The progress of the Romans first 
suggested to these tribes^ formerly 
independent, the necessity of unit- 
ing under a common chief, and 
paved the way for the establishment 
of two monarchies, one of the.Picts, 
On the east, the other of the Caledo- 
nians, afterwards Scots, on the west. 
A favourable soil, and the resort of 
strangem from more improved dis- 
tricts, would soon make the Picts 
Understand and practise agricul- 
ture ; while the Caledonians of the 
hills would depend chiefly on pastu- 
rage and hunting. Accordingly, the 
people of the interior Highlands 
know no more of the Picts than of 
the Scots of our antiquuries> The 
people whom we call Picta^ they 
call Drirmach^ labourers ; thereby 
denoting their agricultural occupa- 
tions. The modern Lowlanders they 
call Sa44anach^ Saxons ; which 
shows they do not consider them to 
be of the same race with the ancient 
Picts, or Drinnach. 

The Peti, in conjunction with the 
Paps, were t!ie iir.st inhabitants of 
Orkney, and were -a branch of the 
Gael, or Celts, who had come thi- 
ther from Caithness ; and many cir- 
cumstances confirm this opinion. St. 
Columba, an Irisli Celt, and the 
Apostle of the Highlands and isles, 
is not stated to have used an inter- 
preter when he aildressed the Pict- 
ish kings, or when*he preached the 
go&pel to vast multitudes of their . 
people. 

By the Norwegian invasion, 876, 
these Peti and Pap« were utterly 
extirpated ; a circumstance not 
likely to have happened, had these 
Fed and Patx spokes the same Ian- 
guage, and been descended from the 
ancestors of their conquerors. The 
conquerors naturally proceeded to 
impose new names^ which might 
recal the objects of Section they 
had left in- their own country, or 
were descriptive of the local situa- 
tion of places. 

These circumstances will accofmt 
fbr so few Gaelic names beixi|(f9iind 
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in the Orkneys. Among these few 
is Muii^ undoubtedly Celtic, which 
is still, in several cases, used instead 
of ness, no€e^ to express a promon* 
tory or headland. Skerries, sunken 
rofX"», irf also Gaelic 

After the Norwegians acquired 
possession of the Orkneys, they im« 
posed the name of Pictland Frith, 
on the sea which sepHruted them 
from the northern kingdom of the 
Picts ; and they called the nearest 
point to it Catfrneasy the nose or 
promontory of the Catts or Catd. 
These Catti, or Clan Chatto, as they 
ai*e sometimes called in Gaelic, 
were a Celtic tribe which inhabited 
the northern counties of Scotland, 
and from whom several Highland 
chiefs and clans, such as the Mac- 
intoshes, Macphersons, &c., at this 
day claim their descent 

After the Norwegians or Danes 
got possession of Caithness, they 
called the land beyond them Suder- 
land, from which Sutherland, its mo* 
dem name, is derived. But neither 
Caithness nor Sutherland are called 
by these names in Gaelic at this 
day ; the people of Sutherland call 
themselves Catich, and their coun- 
try Cattey. llie Gaelic name of 
Caithness is Goliu ; and, among th» 
Gael, the people are still known by 
no other name than Golich. If, 
then, the first inhabitants of Orkney 
had come from the op|X)6ite shores 
of Caithness, which is extremely 
probable, they must have been a co- 
lony of the Catti, and hence of Cel- 
tic extraction. 

This original is also evinced by 
the religious monuments still re- 
maining in the Orkneys; such a» 
the standing stones of Steiinis, ^hich> ^ 
though much de£»ced, are clearly of 
druidical origin, and must have beea 
erected by the Peti, or some other 
people who possessed these islands 
before the northern nations subdued 
them. 

Single Obelisks masf have beea 
erected to commemorate a victory, 
or some remarkable event, but ne- 
ver to point out the grave of a great 
man. Such graves are marked out 
t^ f6Br oi; more flat 
7 
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edge. Where numbcrt have fellcn 
in hatttc, & heap of stones or earth 
marks the place of their interment. 
But wherever we find a circle of 
tall stones, we may be fcui*e that 
the^e were set op for religious pur- 
poses. Often there are only four 
tall stones, which are always ex- 
actly at the fpur cardinal points, 
viewed from the centre. Sometimes 
there is.a smaller circle, or sanctum 
fatictorum^ in the centre, and cir- 
€ks wtthiH circles, extending consi- 
derabl y be> ond. When tliei e is on - 
\y one circle of considerable diame- 
ter, fmr gi-eat stoiies generally mark 
the cardinal points with great exact- 
ness, and smaller ones mark the 
Mibdi visions, as far as there is room* 
\^ hen there is circle within circle, 
the interior circle marks the wromi- 
ncnt |M)int8 of direction, ami tne ex- 
terior ones the minutest subdivisions, 
with the greatest exactness. 

These circles, besides lieing used 
as places nf worship, and a>cirts of 
justice, evidently served the purpose 
of rude a'-M'onomical observaioiies^ 
by which the druids could ascertain 
the rising and setting of the^ sun, 
moon, and stars ; the ^asons of the 
vearj av^ even, the hours of the day \ 
andi uhere they are tolerably entire, 
slight attention would enable us to 
^o so now. The sun seents to have 
l)ecn the great object of their vene- 
ration, as an emblem of the Deity ; 
and, the larger circles have a great 
stone placed on a heap of earth in 
the centre, or more frequently on a 
tumulus at a little distance, but al^ 
ways due south f^om the centre of 
ihe interior circle, on which they 
ffeem to have ofiered sacrifice when 
the 8«n was in the meridian. 

Fragmenu of these circled, and 
sooietimes pretty entire ones> are 
still visible in all parts of the High- 
iapds, from. Arran to Caithness. — 
Many have been demolished through 
mere wantonness ; and the exten- 
^nn of agriculture has destroyed 
;EPany more, esfjecially in the coun« 
.ties of Moray, l*iaimc, and Inver- 
oesS) wi)ere they lately abounded. 

Ptrhai s the most entire one that 
HOW rtiuaias it c^ the banks of 



Loch Roag, in the island of Lewis* 
It consists of a •anctum sanctorum^ 
or small circle of very large stones, 
in the centre, from which a long 
avenue runs due soulli and north, 
and a shorter one eust and wcsL — 
There are several concentric cir- 
cles at a constdi-raljle distance from 
the inner one, and many tall stones 
arc seen at various distances oii the 
neighbouring hills ; but chiefly to- 
wards tlie east. Opposite to tlie 
southern avenue is a small hill, 
itnd on its declivity, a little \yt\ow 
its summit, thei« is a stone of most 
enormous magnitude, which must 
have been placed there by design, 
as its northern side is seen to rest 
on small rounded blocks of stone, 
which prop it on the shelving rock 
of the hill. This enofmuus mass b 
due south from the sanctum $ancto- 
runty or centre of the circles ; and 
api^ears to have been the altar on 
which they offered sacrifice. This 
rude mass may have been raised 
from the rocky hil) on which it 
rests ; but no rocks in that qaarter 
cnuUi furnish the standing stones. 

'i'he perfect similarity of these 
circles in the Orkneys to those 
which are recognized elsewhere as 
undoubted vestiges of druidical su- 
perstition, com|x:l us to allow the 
druids a footing in these islands.^ 
Though the learned word in Gaelic 
for a church, be hegUsh, a corrap- 
tion of ecdeaia ; yet its vulgar name 
\%chichan- stones; and at this dmy, 
they express going to church by a 
phrase which implies going to the 
stones. 

The only other aodent monii- 
men's wortli notice, are the round 
buildings, called Picts'-houses in 
Orkney and Caithness. These build- 
ings are mostly reduced to heaps of 
rubbish, and gveat numbers are also 
demolished in the Highlands and 
Hebrides ; but in many places, such 
as Domadilla in Straihnaven in 
Lochalsh, Kintail, Glenelg; in Skye, 
Lewis, and several of the Hebrides, 
fragments, and often considerable 
portions of the walls remain. 

In one found at Quarterness, near 
Kirkwalli the only apartments re- 
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maininp, seem to have been cellars 
where they stowefl their victuals ami 
roost vnlunble eftccts, arid where they 
might conceal themselves in cases of 
extremity. The place of habitation 
seems to have been above this, though 
now demolished. The reason why 
these cellars are so narrow, and so 
numerous^ seems to have been their 
Ignorance of the art of constructing 
arches, and the cnnsetjnent necessity 
of covering them with fl.it stones gra- 
dually projecting beyond each other, 
so as to form an angular roof. Had 
the cells been wide, they could nor, 
in this way, have made the l)uilding 
to support the habitable floor a!x)ve. 
Perhaps the most entire of, these 
buildings is Dun Carlatvay^ in the 
fffie of I^wis. It stands on a solid 
rock, profecting to the south, and is 
conical, like the furnace of a glass- 
house ; only its widens more rapid- 
ly towards the base. Nearly one 
half of the building, on the north 
side, h-.is l)een demolishetl, or has ^ 
fallen down. The southern half, f^om 
the base to the summit, seemed to be 
about fifty feet in height^ and most 
probnhlv was oviginallv higher, and 
contracted to a narrow aperture at 
toj). A projection of stones, forming 
a circle on the inside, seems to 
prove that a wooden floor had rested 
on them, nearly on i level with the 
grt luv'l on the north side ; and there 
is '•tifficient depth of building to ad- 
mit a story below this, though the 
space IS now filled with loose stones. 
It is built of masses' df flat gra- 
nite, without cement, and consists 
of an exterior and interior wall, pa- 
rallel to each other. Between these 
walls there are passages formed by 
large flat stones, which connect the 
two walls, between Which a man 
can easily walk These pft«»ages 
run horizontally roOnd the building 
to a certain extent, and then rise by 
(I rude stair, or gently inelined 
plane, to other horizontal passages, 
and so on, until they conduct to the 
summit' The diameter within walls, 
at the prcjectii^ circle of stones on 
which the floor had rested, is twen- 
ty-five feet eight inches ; the thick- 
ness of the wall a^ *this pointy nine 



feet one ipcji. There may be about 
eight or ten feet of building belf^v 
this circle, where the wall becomes 
rapidly thicker, but the accumula-^ 
tion of rubbish prevented its mea- 
surement 

On viewing these buildings, every 
one must be struck with the care 
employed in selecting and shaping 
each stone for the position it occu- 
pies ; the accuracy with which the 
whole arc joined together ; the art 
by whicfi they are made to cross 
and bind each other ; and the »kill 
which has prevented the slightest de- 
viation from the curvature rtf the 
building, external or internal.— 
Where the door is not concealed bf 
rubbish, it commonly faces the east, 
is about two feet in breadth, and 
three in height, composed of massy 
stones. One, and smnetimes two 
holes in the wall within, seem in- 
tended to receive massy wooden 
bolts. These buildings are only 
called Plcts*-houses in Orkney and 
in Caithness ; over the greater part 
of the Highlands they are ascribed U> 
the Danes, and occasionally to witch- 
es, Fingalians, and other ideal be- 
ings. 

The great Scandinavian king* 
doms appear to have been formed, 
or at least consolidated, by certain 
violent usurpations of the sorereigjii 
over the rights and privileges of his 
warlike barons. A successfiil strugw 
gle of this sort, by Harold Harfager, 
^r the fair-haired king of Norway, 
induced some of his discontented va^ 
sals to seek an a&ylam in the Shet- 
land and Orkney isles, whence they 
harrassed his trade by their pira- 
cies. The monarch, fiHed with in- 
dignation, immediately Collected a 
fiieet and powerful arniy \ and land- 
ing first in Shetland, imd afterwards 
in Orkney, he utterly extirpated the 
poor Peti and Papae, who seem to 
have been guilty of no other crime 
than affording a hospitable recep- 
tion to his discontented subjects. Elat- 
ed with his success, he carried ha- 
vock and devastation throughout the 
Hebrides. He then proceeded to 
the Isle of Man, of which he took 
possessioQ without opposition, m the 
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inhabitants, featlng perbAps the fete 
9iiht Peti dnd Pap»i had abandoned 
the'fisland This, with the irruptions 
of the Danes into England, seems to 
be the dr^ authentic naval expedi- 
tion nf thene northern nations in the 
lG|utl| of Europe ; and all the ac- 
counts we have of Fids or others 
having^ previously passed from these 
countries into the eastern parts of 
Scotland, seem to rest merely on 
conjecture. 

Harold conferred the government 
of his new conquests on Rnnald, 
count of Merca. But Ronald, wish- 
ing to rcnim to his own country, re- 
signed the whole to his brother Si- 
gurd, whom he prevailed on the 
king to create an earl, and to coo* 
ftrni in his new inheritance. 

Einar, a natural sod of count Ro- 
nald, being made earl, possessed 
couMimmate wisdom and vigour^— 
He u said first to have taught his 
people the use of turf or peat for 
niel ; a discovery of infinite impor- 
tance, as their woods never were 
abundant, and were now exhausted. 
For this benevolent action he was 
honoured with the name of Torfieidi 
or Torfcinar. 

The authority of the kings of Nor- 
way, and afterwards of Denmark^ 
when united, over the Orkneys, was 
always loo^e and undefined. The 
earls acknowledged a sort of nomi- 
nal submission to these princes, and 
competitors frequently appealed to 
their decision ; but they paid them 
no tribute, nor assisted them in their 
iniliury enterprises, except volun- 
tarily, as equals and allies. Had it 
not been for the fatal custom of di- 
viding their territories among Uieir 
sons, and the frequent disputes about 
the right of succession, which, like 
every other dhipute in those days, 
was settled tty the sword, men of 
floch heroism and enterprise, as 
some of these earls appear to have 
been, miglit have established a very 
extensive dominion. They soon ac- 

auired Caithness and Sutherland, 
le Hebrides, and several tracts on 
the western shores of Scoaand.*i.- 
^'hennoifighting among themselves 
about the right of aucccsiioO) they 



amused themselves with (iradatorv 
excursions to Ireland, to Scotland, 
and to England* and long continued 
to warship and to Immolate human 
victims to Odin. 

Olaus Fri^essoo, king of Norway, 
having, in his youth, accoutred some 
knowledge of the christian religioa 
in England, was so 'much struck 
with its excellence, that he resolved 
to spread its principles through dis- 
tant lands. He soon converted his 
subjects by word of command. He 
also wished to spread this salutary 
doctrine among his allies and depen- 
dents ; and, for tliis end, he took on 
himself the character of missionary, 
and fitted out five or six ships, w^ 
stored with learned men, and with 
disciplined forces to support their 
arguments. 

On his return, he anchored In one 
of the harbours of South Ronaldsay, 
where the earl of Orkney then was, 
in readiness for some expedition. 
Sigurd, the earl, was of an open and 
'unsuspicious temper, which arose 
from confidence m the strength of 
his arms. He beheld, without ter« 
ror, the approach of the Norwegian 
fieet ; nor did he hesitate to go on 
board as soon as he received the 
king's invitation, as he dreaded no 
harm, and su|)posed, perhaps, that 
a conference only was wanted res- 
pecting some miUtaiy enterprise, in 
which the interest of both might be 
equally concerned. The king's con- 
duct, however, soon convinced him 
of his mistake ; for scarely had they 
met, when Olaus, assuming an air 
of dignity, opened his design in a 
long speech, reminding the earl of 
his vassalage, and requiring him and 
his people instantly to adopt the 
christian religion, and submit to the 
holy rite of baptism, under pain of 
destruction in this world, and dam- 
nation in the next The earl starts 
some scruples about abandoning a 
religion which had been sanctioned 
by the wisdom of his ancestors ; es- 
pecially as no reasons had been of- 
fered to convince him that the reli- 
gion he waa. required to adopt was 
lietter than his present one. The 
king had neither time nor incUna- 
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•tioii to produce any other arguments 
than those he had already used on 
Btmilar occasions. He therefore drevr 
his sword ; and, laying hold of the 
earl's son* Hundius, whom his father 
had carried on board with him, de- 
dared that he would instantly pkrnse 
It into the youth's bosom, if his &• 
ther hesitated any longer ; and that 
the same fate should attend all who 
refused to adopt the religion which 
he himself possessed. Sigurd pru- 
dently yielfled to the imperious dic- 
tates of Oiaus, whom he now ac- 
knowledged as his sovereign ; pub- 
lidy professed the christian faith, 
and receiired baptism ; and the peo- 
ple followed the example of their 
earl with one accord. The king, 
exalting in the success of his pious 
enterprise, now I'etumed home, car- 
rying Hundius along with him as a 
hostage, and leaving some learned 
men to instruct the inhabitants in the 
nature of their new religion. 

This earl fell in battle ut Clontarf, 
in Ireland ; and various prodigies 
are said to have attended his death. 
In Caithness, twelve women were 
seen weaving a web in the inside of 
a hill, while they sang a dreadful 
song, descriptive of the fate of the 
earl of Orkney. The earl and his 
subjects had indeed received bap- 
tism, but they had not forgotten their 
dd religion. The song was trans- 
lated into Latin by Torfaus, and is 
the eroond-werk of Gray's ode of 
the Fated Siatera, 

After the change of their religion, 
the people and their rulers seem to 
have gradually put off their original 
ferocity, and to have cultivated with 
some success the arts and virHies of 
peace. Earl Magnus, who flourish- 
ed early in the twelfth century, was 
a prince of great accomplishments, 
and had the honour of a place in the 
calendar. 

Haco, king of Norway, after an 
onsocccissfal expedition against Scot- 
land, returned to Kirkwall, in Ork- 
ney, and died there of a broken 
lieart, 1363 ; the Hebudx were con- 
ceded by treaty to the Scots ; and 
the northern nations, who had har- 
xassed Scotland by their pirades, 



during several centuries, have tie* 
ver since molested her shores. 

Many causes contributed, before 
the end of the fourteenth century, to 
break the power Of this proud a^d 
turbulent principality. The chicjf 
cause was the practice of allowing 
all the children of the earls an 
equal right of succession, in conse-^ 
quence of which their territories 
were either dismembered, or their 
unity was presented at the price of 
civil war or murder. In consequence 
of a division among females, the He* 
bods had long become a separate 
sovereignty, hdding nominally of the 
king of Norway. The kings of Scot* 
land had contrived to strip the earls 
of Ross and Sutherland, and even 
obliged them to hold Caithness as a 
fief from their crown. The rag^ 
for conquest and piratical expedi- 
tions to the south of Europe, was a 
fire which had burnt out in the 
north ; so that their islands were no 
longer of the same importance as 
formerly, as a place for mustering 
their forces. The earldom itself had 
fallen, by marriage, to the Sinclairs 
of Roslin, a family that came over 
with William the conqueror, and 
which was attached, by still ampler 
possessions on the Mainland, to the 
hitcrest of Scotland. 

From these causes^ and a wish to 
condliate the friendship of the Scots, 
Christian of Oldenburgh, who unit- 
ed the crowns of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, conveyed the Shet- 
land and Orkney Isles in pledge for 
part of his daughter's portion, who 
was married to James III of Scot- 
land, 1468. Thus were these is- 
lands, which were originally con- 
nected witli the nortliern kingdom of 
the Picts, reannexed to the crown. 
Nothing more than the right of ho- 
mage, or superiority, was conveyed. 
Rut James having compensated earl 
Sinclair by other lands, annexed the 
earldom of Orkney to the crown of 
Scotland, by act of parliament, not 
to be given away to any bat one of 
the king's lawful sons. 

Notwithstanding this act, the is* 
lands were frequentlv granted to &• 
vooritesi and as onea revoked.— 
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Sometimes thc^ were farmed, and 
sometimes mortg;aged, till they were 
finally and irrevocably granted to 
the earl of Morton, on payment of a 
sm^U feu-duty. He, nnding much 
difficulty in collecting his rents, ttolil 
his rights to the father of the pre- 
sent lord Dundas, who now enjoys 
all the revenues which formerly be- 
longed to the potent earls of Orkney. 

Tb be continued. 



For the LUerary Magazine, 

WHETHER FRANCE HAS GAINED 
dR LOST BY THE REVOLUTION. 

THE acquisition of territory and 
the' infiuencc over neighbouring 
states are subjects of national glory 
alid ^nity, but confer little advan- 
tage on the inhabitants of France, 
whoare equally loaded with taxation. 
The inhabitants of the cities, in par- 
ticular, complain of the weight of 
taxes ; which, as they arc i,\T from 
being so rich, they are much less 
able to p^iy than the people of Eng- 
land. Commerce has also visi- 
bly declined ; and though the inland 
trade of so wide an empire must of 
course be considerable, yet the loss 
of St. Domingo will continue to ba- 
lance many 'advantages. 

But the grand staple of France, 
agriculture, hus certainly been bene- 
fited by the revolution ; farmers 
have in general been the chief gain- 
ers by the revolution ; fixxn a great- 
er facility in bequeathing by will ; 
from the abolition of feud it I re- 
straints, of mains mortes; by the 
undisturbed possession and free alie- 
nation of all landed property ; and 
last by the division of land into smal- 
ler estates. Hence also the change 
in respect to money ; formerly it 
flowed through the country to the 
cities ; now it remain in free circu- 
lation in the country. This is' at- 
tended with two very happy conse- 
quences. More land is actually cul- 
tivated than betbre, and in a better 
manner ; and the stock of cattle is 



much moi*e considerable. All tii^ 
means for far greater augtientatioii 
and improvement are at hand. At 
the same time many other channels 
for industry have been opened, whi<A 
were formerly much obstructed in 
France : such as ship-4>uil(1ing, ma- 
nufactories, and commerce. The 
channels for inland commerce have 
indeed been opened and enlart^, 
and probably some manufnctoHea 
have thus l)enefited, but external 
commerce may be regarded as anni- 
hilated, and many manufactories 
mti^t have suffered in consequence. 
In travelling through France, the 
increase and advancement of agri- 
culture 'are admitted to be palpable, 
by those who have visited the country 
before the revolution. And in some 
parts it is not unusual to observe n^w 
farm houses, and cottages, placed 
by the side of the old, or another sto- 
ry added, with the dates of 1793^ 
1794, kc. Every thing indie ites 
greater comforts among the pea- 
santry. Agriculture, as well as in- 
ternal commerce and manufactures, 
must have gained I)y the abolition of 
the davs of saints, only four grand* 
solemnities being retained, ainl of 
other superstitious observances of 
the catholic system. But it would 
have been more advantageous to the 
government, as well as to the people, 
to have introduced an approximation 
to the protestant plan : in the pre- 
sent loose croed the native accute- 
ness, and disposition to wit and ri- 
dicule, perceive too plainly the ma- 
nifold absurdities in the catholic doc- 
trine and practice, and the discord- 
ant imoralities of an unmarried cler- 
gy, to'admit the real restoration of 
that system. By the constitution, if 
it may be quoted before it perish, 
tlie catholic religion is declared to be 
that of the nation ; but ought not 
therefore to be implied to be predo- 
minant, or even tna^x}f the govern - 
menL Nor is it necessary to be of 
that religion to hold eVen tlie high- 
est offices. Yet religious freedonr 
is not so complete as in the United 
States of America, where no sect is 
tolerated, because all ore equal A 
fondness for pomp and ceremooy 
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^ems to hai'e been the chief recom- 
mendation of the catholic system, 
along with political designs, as the 
nanie and sanction of the pope con- 
tinue to bear a great weight on the 
catholic countries of Europe. On 
the other hand the protestant system, 
as practised in the north, would be 
too bare and severe for the warm 
imaginations and ardent passions of 
MNithem climates. The people 
there must be excited to devotion by 
j>ensatioDS and not by arguments ; 
and the very idea of religion is es* 
sentially conntcted with pomp, show, 
and ceremony, lliey might become 
atheists, but not protestants. Their 
pasbions are also so fervid and un- 
oontroulable by reason, that confes« 
sion and absolution become the balm 
of their souls. It is not therefore the 
protestant system, but a modification 
of the catholic, which would be best 
received, and the most generally 
understood and practised. The 
prince in particular ought to behead 
of the church ; and the marriage of 

griests to be allowed and even en- 
>rced. 

The defenders of the new order 
of things allow that their conduct is 
a sufficient apology for the monarchy, 
as, in order to retain their pow^r, 
they .have been obliged to have re- 
course to the same means, and some . 
yet more tyrannic ; for ancient re- 
putation, the grand defence of the 
former government, being at present 
annihilated, other fortincations be- 
come necessary. Though the priests 
be viewed with a jealous eye, and 
aouie recent incidents have shown 
that the greatest calamities, and the 
most severe experience cannot 
overcome their innate taste for per- 
secution, so foreigp to the ^uine 
apirit of Christianity, ^*et it is seri- 
ously allowed by men m power that 
they are necessary evils, and, like 
war, cannot be banished from socie- 
ty. Nor are the abominable perse- 
cutions of the atheistic party for- 
gotten; compared with whom the* 
priests, however ignorant and super- 
stitious may be regarded as bene- 
factors of noankind. These advo- 
cates for the «ew order of things 



also consider the republican form as 
foreign to the character and habits 
of the French nalion; and think 
that, after such a violent efferves- 
cence and ebullition, severe re* 
straints are indispensable for some 
time, in order to secure the national 
tranquillity. But after a period they 
still aiiect a hope that rational and 
practical liberty will be established, 
with just gradations and prudent 
precautions. If you demand what 
advantages the new system pos- 
sesses over the ancient monarchy, 
they will say, ^ that strength and ta^ 
lents are united against feudality 
and superstition ; that a new vigour 
is breathed into every department ; 
that no attention being paid to birth, 
talents have at least a chance for pro- 
motion ; that this accumulation of ta« 
lents has been the cause of such an 
ascendancy as France never expe- 
rienced during any former period q£ 
her history; and that this ascen- 
dancy roust, in the vei7 nature of 
things, continue to increase so long 
as the feudal privileges, and the he- 
reditary want of abilities, continue 
to be respected in other countries, 
where it is the interest of France 
that they be preserved so for as 
her influence can extend, and thus 
contribute to a constant and increas- 
ing inferiority." In short, that uni- 
versal sovereignty, so long the fa- 
vourite ambition o4 France, is flat- 
tered by the new order of things ; 
and the national vanity has unex- 
pectedly become a barrier against 
the restoration of the monarchy. 

The democratic party, on the 
contrary, execrate the perdition of 
their schemes of public freedom, 
the violation of so many constitutions, 
and so many oaths of allegiance; 
the humiliation of their country after 
the waste of so many efforts, and a 
prodigality of crimes. The foreign 
birth of tiie new dynasty, and the 
open contempt of the popular voice, 
are also subjects of resentment ; 
though the nations of Europe have 
been long accustomed to see foreign- 
ers on their thrones; though the 
example of a sovereign having ari- 
sen from the middle class be in the 
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democratic order of the day ; thougli 
a foreign prince, having less claim 
to favour^ will be more strictly 
watched, and It be generally the in- 
tereu of the people that the moa* 
arch be hated ; though the popular 
voice have been so degraded, in la* 
vishing applause to the basest assas- 
sins, that its approbation might be 
regarded as innmy. Still there are 
not a few who regret the constitu- 
tion of 1793, though it led to so 
complete anarchy ! 

The conscription is the chief ob- 
ject of complaints, and justly re- 
garded as a singular oppression, un- 
known in the monarchy, when the 
arm^ was recruited by bribery, per- 
fuasion, and artifice. 'Hie conscrip- 
tion, by which all the youth of 
France may be called to arms, pre- 
cisely at that period of life, when, 
the expences of their sustenance and 
education being completed, they be- 
gin to fulfil the hopes of their parents 
and friends, often occasions the deep« 
est domestic distress, and must be 
considered as a heavy balance 
against any advantages whatever. 
All their other professions must suf- 
fer from -this military education, 
which estranges youth from applica- 
tion, and interrupts their progress. 
The extreme favour shown to mili- 
tary pursuits also tends to restore the 
reign of barbarism and the sword ; 
and it is to be apprehended that the 
arts and sciences will sink into de- 
cline. For though, at present, uobility 
being abolished, anci wealth generally 
in the hands of intriguing upstarts, 
there are only two orders of men who 
retain great influence, the military 
and the distinguished men of letters, 
- yet the pacific olive cannot shoot free- 
ly, nor bear much fi*uit, when planted 
under the strong and overbearing 
shade of the laurel. It of course 
dwindles ; and the oil which ought 
to feed the lamps of science becomes 
feeble or impure. The great pre- 
ponderance of the military leaves the 
interests of science at the capricious 
nod of arbitrary power ; and though 
some of the sciences be necessarUy 
connected with the theory and prac- 
tice of war, and the arts be objects 



of Ittxtnry, and it is to be hopCd that 
learning will continue vo tie encoit- 
raged, if it were only for the na^ 
tional reputation and glory, as it has 
been justly observed, that the chief 
glory of every people arises from its 
authors, yet even the least timid en- ' 
tertain apprehensioos that the camp 
may, as usual, be adverse to tho 
gown. 

In one respect, a visible degrada- 
tion of literature, or at least of the 
literary character, has already uken 
place ; for a new power being food 
of ardent admirers, aSd the luliana 
fond of flattery, dedications and 
passages begin to appear, worthy of 
the basest times of the Roman em- 
pire, when the senate chaunted hy mos 
of adulation to their god the empe- 
ror. The names and praises of 
Alexander the great, Julius Caesar, 
and Charlemagne, are only adduced 
as examples infinitely inferior to one 
of our own times. The purity of 
the French language, which only 
bowed in genteel acquiescence and 
proud duty before the native mo- 
narchs, is debased by barbarous by* 
perboles of flattery, and sighs in t&e 
mouth^f slavish adulation. A tniy 
great mind would despise and checli 
these effusions, and regard % pot of 
incense as a pidsonous perfome. To 
.he praised, with moderatioa and 
dignity, to be served by the hand, 
and not by the knee, would be the 
wish of modest and genuhie heroisiD, 
which always reserves one ear for 
the voice of posterity. But in this 
respect the Italians, as may be jad^ 
ed mm a late work of Dentna. dedi- 
cated to the prince Eugene Besa- 
hamols, show the greatest excess ; 
and it is to be hoped that their ptti- 
fol flattery will not find imiiaton, 
nor be considered as a tyniptooi of Uie 
deditie of literature. 

In a comparative view of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which 
have arisen to France from the revo* 
lution, the new improvements of the 
• capital, the canals and highways, and 
many other obfectt of puUic utSity, 
must not be forgotten. These inn 
provements, some of which «re very 
saiking, and would do honour to aiQ^ 
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soveseign, contribote not a little to 
recoilbile the French to the new or- 
der of things. The public money is 
not consumed by mistresses and 
greedy courtiers, but employed in 
laudable ameliorations. This then 
may be placed on the fair side of the 
medal ; but so many objects remain 
for the reversei that it is probable, 
after a roost ample and &ir dis- 
cussion, that the question will be 
reserved for the deci«on of pos- 
terity. 

The chief advantage 6E any go^ 
vemment or change, is that it be for 
the advantage of the greater num- 
ber. In other words, the improved 
or depressed condition of the poor 
may be assumed as* a barometer, 
to show whether the political atmos- 
phere be heavy or salutary. In this 
point of view,' France has probably 
gained in the country, and lost in 
the cities, where the poor are ra» 
puted to have greatly increased. In 
the country, however, numbers of 
sturdy peasants will surround your 
carriage, on waiting for a change of 
horses ; while in the cities there are 
few beggars. The aged and sickly 
poor ought doubtless to receive a 
maintenance from a tax on the su- 
perfluities of the rich ; but it is a 
disgrace to a country to see healthy 
peasants begging alms, as it is evi- 
dent that they only want occasions to 
employ Uieir industry : and as there 
are so many waste lands in various 
quarters of the globe, perhaps a 
colonial conscription might be a 
salutary measure, as it would trans- 
port to distant regions and easy op- 
portunities of industry, many hands 
and mouths which now only con- 
sume the industry of others. Some 
writers h^ve pretended that France 
lias a necessary occasion for colonies 
to evacuate the excess of her popu- 
lation ; if so, this project would re- 
quire no apology. The army, how- 
ever, will continue to devour a ct)n- 
biderable part of this excess ; nor is 
it probably that the new government 
shall be reduced to say, with Sancho 
Panza in his island, '* Let me alone 
to make money. I shall sell all my 
aobjects, skin and booe, old and 
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young, male and female, &t andleaoi 
they sliall jump at so much a head. 
Down with your money, gentlemen." 
Certainly, if soldiers were to be 
sold, as in the dominions of soma 
German princes, Bonaparte might 
clear an enormous fortune by the 
sale of his live stock. As the French 
laugh at every thing, even this mode 
of argument may be admitted ; bat 
on a serious view of the subjecti the 
population of France is considered 
as of speedy increase, and as there 
are few or no colonies to drain thia 
population, and leave a greater 
si] are of comforts for the remainder! 
it is pi'obable that the increase of the 
poor in France will be conndered aa 
a convincing proof, that much has 
been lost by the revoludon, as Uie 
monarchy presented more resources 
against this growing evil. It is true 
that the same evil exists even in 
countries which have ample colonies, 
but where the government, following 
a blind routine, can neither discover 
nor use new and grand remedies^ 
for new and wide maladies ; yet in 
the boldness and decision of the 
French government it would not be 
a matter of surprize that tlie useless 
poor capable ot labour were gradu- 
ally transported to distant countries, 
instead of consuming the bread 
which they do not earn ; a measure 
which might at once alleviate the 
national distress, and remove what 
is justly regarded as the greatest 
reproach which can be made to any 
government, the number of the un« 
happy under its domination. Nor is 
there any other nadonal remedy 
against the increase of idle poor, the 
greatest evil which can happen in 
society, and, in time, an infallible 
cause of subversion. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

AMACREOIf MOORB VCrMUa AAtX- 
RIGA. 

SOME ardent lovers of their 
country are extremely offended with 
Moore, the Anafireootic poet, fer 
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tpm%^itf cootemiitooiisly of Ameri- 
ca, in hi« poems, latel^r pubtished. 
It appears to me that we cannot in* 
jure oor own credit and debase our 
•wn dignity more than by altowin|p 
the smallest regard to such provo- 
cations. It is indeed imputing a 
hundred times more importance to 
the random censures cjf ignorant, 
sdf<onceited« and vagabond travel- 
ers than they deserve. As to 
Moore, in particular, I never heard 
of any merit he possessed beyond 
{ that of a writer of drinking songs 
and love ditUes. Even his warmest 
admirers say no more of htm, than 
that he drinks genteelly, plays well 
on the piano-forte, and writes very 
line verses, and sings his own ver- 
ses scientifically. Whatever dignity 
some may annex to these various ac- 
complishments, they certainly do 
not imply any great capacity for 
impartially surveying the m nners 
of a nation ; and, instead of being 
greatly hurt that such a man should 
see nothing in America to interest 
and admire, it would be extremely 
wonderful, and truly mortifying to a 
rational American, if he had met 
with any thing deserving his praise. 
What are the circumstances which 
wodid possibly have interested him ? 
What could have claimed his res- 
pecti^ A knowledge of his general 
character, and a perusal of his 
works, will tell us what. He must 
have found plenty of excellent Ma- 
deira ; many' admirers of such wri- 
ters as Anacreonf Tibullus, and Se- 
cundtts; many who conceive the 
highest human excellence to consbt 
in keeping op a contest oT sin^ng, 
drinking, and jesting till midnight| 
over a dinner table, in producing 
an extemporary epigram^ or quoting 
a luscious description. They roust 
be learned ; that is, they must be 
able to retail sentences of Greek 
and Latin in commoD conversation. 
Tliey roustbe polite; that is, they must 
give suppers, and preside at them 
with well adjusted elbows, a cravat 
fresh from the laundress, and indefo- 
tigable attention to the great man who 
is their guest. Tfae^ must possess a 
tefined taste ;. that is, they must be 



able to sdect the best Madeira aaA 
Champaigne : poetry, that is, son^ 
writing, and music, that is, soo^ 
tinging, must be the busineia of their 
lives. Their philosophy must be 
truly orthodox, and admit nothing 
into her list of bona et deircta 
but a sparkling glass and a hand-> 
some courtezan. Had Moore fcimd 
plenty of such people as these in 
America, no doubt be would have 
honoured us with a foil share of his 
approbation ; and those good cki- 
sens who now wince under the lash 
of his satire, would probably have 
escaped some of the mortificatiaos 
he has made them suffer. 

I have heard of serious anawen 
bang published to his sarcasms. 
This Surely is descending too low. 
What answer can be made ? What 
is there to coafote ? Moore seems 
merely to have described his own 
impressions, and to have described 
them truly. He took a hasty fiigfat 
through theccmntry, stopping where- 
ever he conld find wit, wine, and a 
reader of Anacreon ; and as these 
are scarce among us, or he dkl not 
chance to gain access to many of 
the haunts of our choice spirits, he 
was of course disgusted with such 
a dull, ignorant, tasteless crew, and 
honestly acknowledges that he only 
found himself in his proper element 
in the cabin of an En^sh frigate^ 
where jest, song, and the bottle are 
the only resources from the tedium 
of a long cruise. 

He has indeed retold a fow tales 
of scandal, which he could not avoid 
hearing, and which he probably ne- 
ver beard contradicted ; and to firet 
and fume at such a roisdemeanoiir as 
this would be truly ^kbsurd. 

The proper mode of treating the 
reproaches of such a traveller is ex- 
emplified in an exquisite piece of 
badinqgef which onginally ^>pear'- 
ed in a southern newspaper, and 
which I beg leave to insert here. 

The fsood people of Vicgiaia ma^ 
remember, that some time since this 
httle cock-sparrow of ^ songster 
came hopping across the Atl^tic, 
to sing his amours in the wilds of 
America. As we had seen nothing 
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of the kind so chirping and so light, 
he was mach noticed and admired, 
and every one was delighted to hear 
the little bird chirrup his Greek. 
He could make rhymes on any and 
^▼ery Uttle thing; a nose, an eye, a 
cheek, a curl, a lip, the tip of an 
ear, a little fly, a flea, or a gnat's 
toe-nail enchanted him. He looked 
like a being bom in a jelly glass, 
banded round on a cake, fed on sugar 
plums, and educated among the 
dreams of fancy ; the little spirit 
could hide himself under a lady's 
eye lash, and expire with delight ; 
in his odes he gets into a million qf 
scrapes, jumps from a tendriU hides 
in a curl, sips from a lip, perches on 
a bosom, tumbles from a tucker, 
gets en the edge of ma;iy a preoipic^ 
without falling over, upd to the 
mouth of dreadful cav<mis without 
tumbling tn. Always ringing, sighing,, 
and evaporating, one woukl think he 
had a thousand souls charged from 
bis electric fancy, each ready to fly 
without any other contact than the 
atmosphere oniy of a Dulcinea. 

America, it seems, afforded this 
pretty fellow many of these visionary 
Relights, and he had many oppor- 
tunities of dying inexpressibly a( 
Bermoda ; but the little ingrate no 
sooner gets home than he begins to 
abuse us. In a note to his poems he 
says, ^ The women of Bermuda are 
not generally handsome, but they 
have an affectionate langour in their 
took which is interesting ; they have 
jA pre-disposition toloving-y which, 
without being awakened by any par- 
ticular object, diffiises itself through 
the general manner, in a tone that 
never fails to fascinate. The n^en 
of the island are not very civilized, 
and the old philosophers, who inia- 
gined that, after this life, m^n would 
^e changed into mule^^ and npomen 
into turtle cRfvea^ would find meta- 
inorphosis in some degree anticipat- 
ed at Bermuda 1" Q/* JViiiiam and 
Mary college, that has produced so 
many men great in science, particu- 
larly in politics and oratory, he says, 
*' This cdflege gave me but a melan- 
choly idea of republican seats of 
fearniDg. The ctintempt fo|: tl|te el^ 



gancies of education is no where 
more grossly conspicuous thap in 
Virginia. The levelling system is 
applied to education, and has aU the 
effect which its partisans could de- 
sire, by producing a most extensive 
equality of ijpwrance/* He 'then, 
in defiance of the bishop, rails at 
the morals too of tlie plape^ Of 
poor Mrfolk, which is the threshold 
over which all travellers fumble, 
he says : 

*^ Norfolk, it must be owned, is an 
unfortunate specimen of America. 
The characteristics of Virginia in 
general are not such as can delight 
either the politician or the mof^ilist, 
and at Norfolk they are exhibited 
m their lea9t attractive form. At 
the time that we arrived, the yelfow 
fever liad no^ then disappeared, and- 
every odour that assailed us in th^ 
streets very 9tronfly accounted for 
)ts visitation. It is in truth a mott 
duMgreeable place, and the best the 
journalist or geographer can say of 
it is, tliat it abounds in don, nr* 
groe0, and in democrats," If there 
is no truth in these remarks of 
Moore, we ought to pity him instead 
of being angry with him — far he was 
so near to the p;rouhd that every 
odour assailed hita with double ef- 
fect; and he had suth 'microscopic 
eyes, that he could see worms in the 
foirest face ; but he could neither see 
any thing large,' or write on aJMy sub- 
ject that required a capacious men-' 
tal survey. He used to ask where ^ 
were our poets I had we aay ? We * 
had scarce a songster among us. 
He was afraid to lode at that terri- 
ble Trumbull, with hia «' sword' tren* 
chant." Dwight's ode voice was too 
strong to whisper imbecilities to the 
flaxen ear locks of ideal beauty. Bar- 
low would have rolled him in one 
comer of Manco Capaefs white 
robe, to screen his frail form from 
the warring winds of the Andes ; and 
Humphreys would have sent hin> 
sailing adrift in a little toy ship 
to sing songs to the' fishes in the 
waters of his western world : but all 
these adventures, Moore, from the 
peculiar structure of his eyes, hap^ 
p^ly avoided, and he is stiU hastily 
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flying frtwi lip to Up wilh his wlngt not very old loo, you may, by a pro- 
mil dripping from the honey pot of per behaviour, be yet admitted Inio 
Anacreon, and his.bill full of sweet- that country where obdurate bache* 
meats for the pretty cuckoos of po- 
etry. 
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To the Reflector, 



I ACKNOWLEDGE I was mtwH 
pleased with yoor 9th paper, where- 
hi vou ironically praised a certain ve- 
ly' fashionable species of poUtenem. 
IrfHeed I had almost formed an opi- 
nion, th«t vou was a tolerable clever 
fellDW, until I discovered that you, 
instead of being polite yourself, had 
the ill manners and audacity to place 
the gentti-man before the iady, in 
mentioning ; here 1 taVe the liberty 
of telling you, you wci-e certainly 
wmng, as all the world knows we 
^tlie ladies) have, and ought to have, 
the precedence, and arc determined 
to maintain it. Certainly you nmst 
be some old bachelor, and think 
yourself too far advanced in life to 
make the good wiH of our sex an ob- 
ject of iroixirtonoe in your estima- 
tion, and therefore you care not if 
you affront them. Now, sir, if you 
aye not willing to be considered as 
6uch, i pray you will mend your 
mamiers in future, and like the boy, 
amartiag under the maternal rod, 
promise ^ to do so no more," and 
thereby escape the vengeance, or 
rather the cwtempt of those whom 
you have so much neglected. I am, 
ftir, yours, as you behave yoursell 

FKAMCUS FASHION. 

p. S. As I do not wish fear to be 
your only motive to better manners, 
1 inform you (as a favour) that even 
oid bachetorsy if they merit it, are 
sometimes honoured by being per- 
nitted to lead one of us to the aHar 
pf Hymen ; conaequenUy if you are 



lors can never enter. 

I am sorry 'that the urgency of 
many weighty considerations, nbU- 
|es me to take the field i^inst so 
formidable an antagonist as a Inrfv. 
Like a general of an army who fights 
a pitched battle, I ought to have time 
to chuse my ground, to prepare my 
arms, and to encourage my soldiers, 
before the «* blast of war" snumls in 
my ears. But here I am cooped op 
in a small field ; wherever I turn, I 
find a retreat Impracticable, and 
myself compelled to fight or surren- 
Ch« at discretion : I chuse the for- 
mer, ««id will proceed as regulariy 
as I can. 

That the'Hdies are generally no- 
ticed first, I aN willing to admit 
(particularly the spinsters, of which 
description I have my own reasons 
for thinking my correspondent one) ; 
but that they have a positive rig^t 
to the precedence, 1 deny ; it has 
been yielded to them by our sex (in 
polished nations) by way of courtesy, 
and, if I am not very much mhtaken, 
only during good behaviour, 

Man was created first, he was ap- 
pointed " lord of the creation," and, 
as we are further informed by the 
same sacred authority, woman was 
created from one of his ribs, to be 
a ^ helpmate unto him," because 
it WHS ** not good for him to be 
alone." To this doctrine I subsc ibe, 
with all possible B;itisf<ictii)n, believ- 
ing them to be (many of them at 
leant) very good helpmates. In what 
light they were viewed, or in what 
estimation they wera held, by the 
very old fashioned husbands of the 
times in question, I cannot tell — 
History informs us thai, in after ages 
they were very gixxl helpmates in- 
deed, and performed all the duties 
of their station in the best manner, 
serving their lords and masters with 
great fidelity and affection ; were it 
neoessar) I could quote sgiue excel- 
lent stories to this eHect, from many 
good writers of those days, but they 
woQkk take up too much room; I 
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will therefbre content myself with 
one or twa The first was the wife 
described by thatfwiae Jew, king So* 
lemon ; another was Penelope, the 
mother of Telemachus ; a third was 
the wife of Hector the Trojan prince. 
Here the very business whidi qon* 
stitated one of her employments is 
mentioned ; she is first told by her 
husband, whom she seems to have 
loved very tenderly, not to interfere 
in his concerns^ but 

«• Hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the 



This good lady seems to havfe been 
in no want ot employment, and is 
one among the many proo& which I 
might offer, to show that we had the 
precedence in the earliest times. 

But the ladies may think that this 
picture is not a just one, and that the 
condition of their sex, at that time, 
was not the one for which nature in- 
tended them : let them then appeal 
to the united testimony of travellers 
who have visited those countries 
where men (and women too) live in 
a state approaching nearest to a na- 
tural one ; there, we are toM, they 
perform the most laborious duties. 
Among the aborigines of America, 
they carry home the game which their 
husi>ands kill ; they plant and reap the 
com ; they dress the provisions, fcc, 
&c, while their husbands sit calmly 
smc^ing their pipes, or, deeply intent 
on destruction, plan some hostile en- 
terprise, some secret ambush, or 
midnight slaughter of the foes of 
their nation. 

Among the Africans the practice 
prevails, and among every people in 
a state of nature, women are consi- 
dered as helpmates in fact, and are 
compelled to bear a fell share of the 
toils of life. My fair correspondent, 
who now appears to my menul eye 
arrayed in the charms of offended 
beauty, turning up her beautiful nose 
at me, with mingled anger and con- 
tempt, will ask if I consider the9e 
black creatures on an equality with 
her : certainly, they are so ; and 
though / would rather kneel at the 



feet of my correspondent, provided 
she is moderately feir and comely, 
than kiss the most lovely squaw or 
negress the world can produce, yet 
I must acknowledge, and she like- 
wise, that they are distant relations. 
I have some where read, that, in 
Wales, where the people are said to 
be wAt/r, the men chtise women to 
be their helpmates, for which, by 
their industry, they are well quali- 
fied ; and as in some countries, men 
marry only when they have made a 
Jbrtune^ there, they marry to make 
one, which, it is said, no labouring 
Welchman can do without a wife. 

In some instances, the established 
prtctice of my own countrymen 
argues an approval of my conduct 
No lady marries a gentleman, but 
gentlemen marry ladies ; our names 
are always mentioned first, and why ? 
because they promise «s obedience. 
Whether they periom tiieir pro- 
mise or not, does not concertiffi ba- 
chelor, but would the la'^ltes have 
one name the servant before the 
master ? Certainly not; this would be 
a species of ill manners not very 
common. 

There are some exceptions to 
every general rule, and this is not 
without them. Some men have found 
to their cost, that they were not 
masters, and in these cases I am 
willing to allow, that as the wife has 
the precedence in reality, she should 
also have it in form. 

When, or by whom the prece- 
dence was given to the ladies, I 
know not, nor dues it make a mate- 
rial difference. I am not one of those 
who would hinder them from sway- 
ing a pleasmg and powerless scep- 
tre, but I only wish to convince miss 
Fashion, that it is through favour, 
and not by right, they are entitled to 
it, I am, m truths a " bachtrlor,'* 
butnota"vtfry"oldonc. However, 
I mean (to use my correspondent's 
, own words) ** to do so no more,** as 
' I am not without the hope of leading 
one of the sisterhood to the altar 
myself, but there, I tell them can- 
didly, / will have the precedence. 

VALVERDI. 

Sefitembcr 15M, 1806. 
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For ^he Literary Magazine. 

DECLIMS OF WIT IN FRAN«K. 

By Mr* Pinkertmu 

A FEW years belnre the revola- 
tion, the marquis de Bievre, and 
other very mgenioas gentleineDf be- 
gan to taint the French lang;ua(^ 
and conversation with the most mi- 
serable pons called caiemkourge. 
The ancient puns, ^d those of the 
English language, turn on the iden- 
tity of the word, In sound and or* 
Ihography, but difference of mean* 
tng. The French, on the contrary, 
are even worse if possible, as they 
ring on the mere sound of one or 
more words, though the orthography 
may be extremely different. Thus 
cingue huU are made to jingle with 
St, Lotdas aelle with act; de Tow- 
guent gris with de longs gants gria. 
M df noufB^e, who was capable of 
better things* made the following 
verses, which unaccountably retain 
great vogue at Paris : 

Vous saves bien, mes chers amis, 
Qtt*il faut des Wf* pour cocher nos poo* 

lettes; 
Vous saves bien qu'il faut des ntt/t , 
Pour loger aussi Icves petits ; 
Vous saves bien que nos fiUettes 
Forment des lau ou nous sommes tous 

pris: 

Or, de ce tddt de ces 009*, de ces lact, 
L' Amour a forrn^ Ifieota*, 

Voltaire, on his last visit to Paris, 
was quite astonished at the deluge 
of false wit, and regarded the co/m- 
tourg as the bane of conversation 
and good sense. Yet it still conti- 
nues to retain some degree of fiivour, ^ 
especially as the new rich have no 
great pretensions to taste, and the 
art of making catembourgs is easily 
acquired, the only secret being to 
attend to the sound of the words and 
fomt the sense. 

. It is not a little remarkable, that 
the latter part of the reign of James 
I, and the beginning of that of , his 
successor^ form the chosen period of 



puns in England. Orators panned 
in parliament, preachers in Uie pul- 
pit, and coonaellors at the bar. These 
trifling meteors have, therefore, in 
both countries, preceded violent tem- 
pests ; and one might almost ima- 
gine that there is a moral atmo- 
sphere, the changes of which have 
certain auguries, like those of the 
physical 

There are evea studied ramifica- 
tions of false wit ; the^'^ti dea mota^ 
e^voque^ fitdnte^ quoiibet^ toga* 
rane^ amftfugmiU^ fee, all disda- 
gufshed with metaphysical exact? 
ness : but these may be regarded as 
species, while calembourg forms the 
genus. S^ome derive the word from 
the Italian calamajo burtare^ to play 
with the pen ; but this seems a forced 
and unnatural etymology, as the ef- 
fect is, on the contrary, produced by 
the mere effect of sound, and in 
many Instances can scarcely be re* 
presented by the pen. The more 
natural derivation seems to be from 
the town of Calembourg, in Flan- 
ders, of which either the curate pub- 
lished bad jests, or the lord made 
them. Nor need it be mentioned 
that men of talents have never stoop* 
ed to this bufiPooncry, which is chiefly 
to be found among the women and 
the/ietit9'ma£treMy who amuse them- 
selves with it as they used to dp 
with bilboquetj or cup and 1^1. 



For the Zdterary Magazine, 

CKOQaAPHICAL SYSTEMS. 

GEOGRAPHY b a singular 
word, inasmuch as the meaning is 
the most capricious and anomalous 
that can be conceived. It seems to 
comprehend every thin^, as it 19 
usually employed, and, if stripped 
of all those adjuncts which property 
belone to other sciences, it is le|^ 
naked and contemptible. In those 
works which are commonly called 
geographical systems, we find a med- 
ley of all kinds of knowledge. A> 
little of civil history, of natural his« 
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torjs of politics, of morals, of philo- 
logy, of all the arts, and of all the 
branches of natural philosophy ; a 
botch -potch of all these makes up a 
system of geography, in which the 
principal geographical circumstance 
is the arrangement All these 
scraps and, sketches being placed in 
the order of countries, as they stand 
upon the globe, serve as an excuse 
for the title. 

The truth is, that geography, 
which, in a strict sense, means no 
more than an account of the dimen- 
sions, shapes, and relative positions 
of the various lands and waters on 
the surface of this our globe, would 
be, singly and by itself, extremely 
uninteresting and unprofitable. This 
species of knowledge is only attrac- 
tive and only useful as the handmaid 
and auxiliary of other sciences. It 
is particularly the companion and 
guide of history, all whose details 
are dark, confused, and unintelligible 
without its assistance : but this ap- 
pears to be no sufficient reason why 
geography and history should be 
mixed together in the same work* 
The writer's plan confining him to 
certain limits, his historical and phi- 
losophical details only encroach up- 
on tne space that ought to be de- 
voted to knowledge strictly geogra- 
phical, and thus, though he swells 
himself out to two bulky volumes, 
his description of countries is ex- 
tremely vague and superficial, and 
*never satisfies a curiosity that wish- 
es to go beyond half a dozen general 
£icts. 



JFor the Literary Magazine, 

tMPR0V£M£NTS IN PARIS SINCK 
THK LAST RKVOLUTION. 

By Mr, Pinkerton, 

BESIDES the two new brides, 
fbr the Pont Rouge is only a restitu- 
tion, the improvements which have 
taken place at Paris, since Bonaparte 
Aieijsed the reins of government, have 



been not a little nuiQeroua and im- 
portant According to some, more 
has been accomphshed in three 
years, than was done during the 
whole eighteenth century under the 
house of Bourbon, when mistresses 
and pimps embezzled the public 
treasure. 

To begin with the palace of the 
Thuilleries, a new chapel in the in- 
terior, and a new and splendid hall 
fbr the reception of ambassadors, 
were began in spring 1805, not less 
than four hundred workmen being 
employed ; and the quantity of carv- 
ed stones, for piUars, pilasters, archi- 
traves, and other decorations, suffi- 
ciently evinced the grandeur of the 
design. 

Ttie great square of the Carousal 
had been wholly new paved, ^with 
great subterraneous sewers, which 
in winter was singularly inconveni- 
ent, in the very front of the palace. 
The iron railing, and the bronze 
horses had long since supplanted 
with great advantage the blind wall 
and paltry shops which formerly 
disgraced the chief front of this edi- 
fice. 

On the other nde of the square, 
the Hotel Longueville, has been 
chipped and repaired, so as to as- 
sume the appearance of a new build- 
mp, and is converted into barracks, 
with an inscription in golden charac- 
ters over the gate, Exuries del em- 
pereur et roy. On the right hand, 
the open arcades under the gallery 
of the Louvre have been begun.— 
On the other side, the street of St 
Nicaise, of which many houses had 
been injured by the explosion of the 
infernal machine, has been demo- 
lished, so as to increase the extent 
and beauty of this noble square. 

The street north of the Thuille- 
ries has been new paved, and the 
descent considerably lessened : seve- 
ral mean houses have here been pull- 
ed down, and a noble arcade or por- 
tico is actually begun, and is intend- 
ed to be carried as far as the Garde 
Meuble, or whole length of the gnr- 
den of the Thuilleries. From this new 
and grand street, two others have 
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been opened into the street HonoH 
and Place Vendome, the effect of the 
latter bemg^ particularly grand. In 
order to open this street along the 
north side of the garden, it was ne- 
cessary to demolish, among other 
buildings, the famous hall of the con- 
vention, formerly the king's riding- 
house, only a few niches of which 
remain in the garden wall If cu- 
riosity lead a traveller to the Hotd 
de Ville to view the chamber where 
Robespierre was shot, he will be dis- 
api^minted by the changes which 
have taken place in the interior of 
that mansion, since the prefecteur 
of Piiris has been latelv transferred 
thither from the Place Vondome. 

On the other side of the garden 
next the Seine, the nMe terrace haa 
been lengthened one third, with the 
sole sacrifice of some insignificant 
nurseries and hovels for garden- 
ers, together with a miserable image 
of Rousseau in plaster, placed by the 
hand of philosophic fanaticism, in 
defiance of every rule of taste or 
elegance. 

. The high dome of the Assump- 
tion is permitted to stand, as pre- 
senting, though with some defects, 
a grand object on one side of the 
gardens, while the dome of the In- 
valids is seen on the others. But 
men were employed in demolishing 
the church, and, 1 believe, the porti- 
co, for some supposed that it would 
have been permitted to stand as a 
neat piece of architecture. 

On the opposite side of the river 
a noble quay has been conducted 
from the bridge of the Thuilleries to 
that of Concord, and is called the 
quay Bonaparte. This part of the 
embankment had been singularly 
neglected, and was disgraced by an 
enormous gutter, which during rains 
or thaws was extremely troublesome 
even to carriages. An arch is now 
thrown over it: and the beauty of 
this quay, constructed with free- 
stone, is ec|ual to the expedition of 
its accomplishment. Here are some 
capital hotels, among others that of 
Sarro, now that of the Legion of Ho- 
nour ; and it is supposed that others 



will be conatmeted instead 6t tte 
large chantlers, or yards for timber 
used as ftiel, several of which still 
exist apoR this ndble qoay, in shna* 
tlons which command tiie finest 
views of the river, gardens of Thuil- 
leries, and Elysian fidda. 

In front of the Invalids, the large 
lion of St Mark, brought from Ve- 
nice, has been recently erected on n 
high and decorated pedestal, with 
an inscription in honour of the em- 
peror. 

The fountain in the street Cre- 
nelle has been beautified ; but witii 
the usual mixture of magnificence 
and littleness, paltry signs of milk- 
sellers, 8cc, disgrace the ardutec- 
ture, as large white stockings, and 
other signs disfigure the turrets of 
the Pont Neuf. 

A great number of houses has 
been taken down, in order to open a 
square before the noble vestibule of 
St. Sulpice. But as no new erection 
has here taken place, the disfigured 
ends of the standing houses do net 
present agreeable objects. 

The numerous demolitions were 
certainly more easy to accompliab, 
than at any other period, as pro- 
perty had become insecure ; and I 
have not been able to learn distinct- 
ly in what manner the dtisens were 
recompensed, but have been told, 
with a sneer, that the government 
paid its own price. At the same 
time, all these boasted improve- 
ments are rather objects of beauty 
than utility. It is true that shows 
are perhaps as necessary for the 
people, esiMfcially the Parisian peo- 
ple, as bread ; and even the poor 
must have their amusements.. This 
is the apology for the frequent ex- 
hibition of fire-works ; aud it lias 
been doubted, whether the mob 
would not prefer the feast of their 
eyes to any other. Yet a wise p- 
vemment will certainly prefer utili- 
ty to any other consideration i and 
if the millions squandered on Ver- 
sailles had been expended in widen* 
ing everv street in Paris, and in 
making foot-paths along them, the 
name S[ Louis XIV wonld have been 
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kt more highly venerated by poste- 
rity. The streets in that part call- 
ed the University, or the Latin 
<ioaner, arc so narrow, dirty, and 
inconvenient, that they disgrace the 
capital, and loudly call for the inter- 
position of government, which sliocdd 
demand the plans of able architects 
for this great object In many pla- 
ces, squares might be opened ; in 
others, two parallel strecte thrown 
into one. In the part called the ci- 
ty, some passages, calledlstreets, are 
so narrow, that if two whcel-bar* 
rows met, great would be the em- 
barrassment. It was said of Augus- 
tus, that he found Rome brick, and 
left it marble ; and I think histori- 
es tell us, that he beautified the 
whole city by opening wide streets, 
nid rewarding the erection of hand- 
some houses. It appears also from 
* the streets discovered at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, that the ancients 
anticipated us, in the use of foot^ 
pavements. It has however been 
the singular happiness of the Eng- 
lish plan of government, that the 
ease and comfort of the people have 
been studied ; and that idle splen- 
dour has been sacrificed to lasting 
ntifity. 

But to proceed with some o^er 
Iroprovemento, which still deserve 
praise, in waiting tin the usefiil shall 
have become fashionable at Paris, 
we must not forget the new hot- 
house, and other buildings in the 
garden of plants, nor the new bridge, 
an object of solid utility. A new 
quay is also about to be constructed 
m the city ; and the proposed square 
at the Rastile will have its merit. 
The attention of the government 
seems hitherto to have been occupi- 
ed with the environs of the palace ; 
but after this object is accomplished, 
it is to be hoped that the other parts 
of the city wiU not escape observa- 
tion. 

Among the most capital improve- 
ments, most not be forgotten the new 
canal, or rather aqueduct, which is 
to join the river Ourq with the Seine, 
conveying a copious supply of good 
waterto the eastern part of the city. 

VOL. VI. HO. xxxvi. 



It is intended to construct a grand 
bascm at the Bastile surrounded with 
an elegant square of houses. Ther 
commencement of the works was 
I^rformed with considerable solem- 
nity on the 2dd of September, 1802. 
The maeistrates of Paris and the 
prefect of the department proceeded 
to the house of the minister of the 
interior, whence a grand procession 
commenced On arriving at the 
spot, the prefect made a speech enu- 
merating many improvements 
performed, by the most extraordi- 
nary man or his age : the three 
bridges, the demolition of the tower 
of the Chatelet, in the place of which 
a square is opened, the demolition, 
of the wretched houses which disfi- 
gured a part of the Louvre, the new- 
quay Bonaparte. From the speech 
of the minister the following extract 
may suffice. 

<« It is not sufficient to feed some 
fountains, to furnish drink for this 
immense capital; there must be 
water to wash the streets, and deaii 
the aqueducts. This element is al- 
so necessary for prompt and easy 
servipe in cases of fire, and to embel- 
lish our gardens and squares. Com- 
pletely to accomplish this design, it 
was necessaip to turn the course of 
a river, open a new bed, and bring 
the whole to Paris, that its abundant 
waters may suffice for the consumj)- 
tion and numerous wants of this 
capital. The river Ourq_ appeared 
the most proper for this purpose, 
being at no great distance from Pa- 
ris, and at a sufficient elevation to 
admit an easy distribution into most 
parts of the city. In the time of the 
greatest drought, it will furnish a 
quantity of water twenty times mortf 
considerable than what is absolutely 
necessary for the service of the city.'* 

In the autumn 1804, 1 went to see 
this canal near Bondy, but had not 
time to examine it throughout the 
forest, where I was told by a Polish, 
general, an able and practical 
judge, that the works deservedatten- 
tion from the novelty, and boldness 
of the execution in cutting through 
a considerable eminence. 
9 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGKNCE FROM EUROPE. 

WHEN M. de Saiissure travelled 
in the Upper Alps, abcut twenty 
years ago, lie remarked, for the first 
time, that immense fields of snow 
were ting;ed by a i-ed powder, thfc 
origin of which he could not ascertain. 
To accomplish this object, he collect- 
ed sonie of the powder, and subjected 
it tci experiments, but his doubts on 
this head were far from l)eing clear- 
ed up ; for, although it appeared to 
be of a vegetable nature, his attempts 
to discover the plant to which it 
belonged did not succeed. This last 
consideration at first induced him 
to regard it as the product of a sin- 
gular combination of some earth, se- 
parated from the snow with air and 
light : but Imc afterwards returned to 
his first opinion, and regarded it as 
the seminal dust of some plant, pro- 
bably of the cryptogamous kind. He 
tvas forther confirmed in this opi- 
nion on his ascent to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, when he reflected that 
the snow ^as never foi\nd tinged 
with this red matter, but at a cer- 
tain and determined height, vhere 
«iany Alpine plants ^w, and only 
daring the season of their fecunda- 
tion ; and tliat at tlie summit of this 
roountain,which was wholly destitute 
of vegetation, the snow uniformly 
appcio^ of the most perfect white- 
. ness. He was, besides, anxious to 
learn whether a similar phenomenon 
did not occur iu other mountainous 
regions. 

This circQmstanee, says M. Ra- 
mond, in the memoirs of the French 
National Institute, I had it lately 
iu uiy (xiwer fully to ascertain, as I 
observed that the snow was of this 
red colour in the Upper Pyrenees. 
I have met with this coloured snow 
in the spring and daring thaws, on 
mountams at the height of between 
two thousand and two thousand four 
hundred metres. In some places I 
observed this reddish tint in the fur- 
rows produced by the melting of the 
•now ; but it was more particularly 



evident, and of a deeper shade, a^ 
the junction of several furrows, 
where a multitude of rills had depo- 
rted this colouring matter. I o^- 
lected a portion of this snow, and 
allowed it to dissolve spontaneously, 
i'he fluid thus obtained became aJ<* 
most immediately dear, and the red 
powder was precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the vessel. Saussure doubt- 
less had not observed this excess of 
weight, so opposite to that of a vege- 
tai)le powder, wliich is specifically 
lighter than water; but this is the only 
one of its characters which is in o|h 
position to its other sensible proper- 
ties. On being exposed to a slight de- 
gree of heat, it exhales sometimes a 
smell like that of opium, and at others 
similar to that of plants belonging to 
the chicoraceous tribe ; when the 
heat is augmented, it swells and 
bubbles up like vegetable substances, 
difTusiog the odour peculiar to them. 
It remained to be bought whether 
the places where this ix>wder was 
found might no( throw some light 
upon its origin. 1 was engaged in 
botanizing on the highest of the Py- 
renean mountains seven years, and 
had collected from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred species : these I carefully 
examined but did not meet with any 
whose pollen answered, either by its 
colour or abundance, to the pheno- 
menon in question. 

The first time t noticed this ap- 
pearance, I was in a country 
abounding with granite ; the snow 
was detatched from the rocks by a 
partial thaw, but it was evident it 
had once been i;i a close contact 
with them \ and at the origin of all 
the furrows, which carried down 
the coloured powder, I found very 
dark red grains, whence the tint 
evidently pix^eeded. What was 
my astonishment when, on exami- 
ning them more narrowly, I disco- 
vered them to be small particles of 
mica, in a state of singQiar decom- 
position. This was not a simple ox- 
idation of the iron contained in the 
mica, but a complete transformation 
of the whole substance into a light, 
red, and pulverulent matter. Many 
of these particles were completely 
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chansect^ while others of them were 
iMit superficially altered. I selected 
these last, and scraped offthe powder 
'wiih which they were covered. 
•This was reitlly the colouring pow- 
der of the snow, and this substance, 
the mineral origin of which was ^us 
proved, assumed a vegetable cha- 
racter in my crucible. 

On the following year, I found 
the red snow on the mountains in 
the form of micaceous scbistus. 
Since which I have frequently disco- 
vered it, and always on lands 
aboimding with mica. On Mont 
Perdu, and the surrounding tertiary 
monntains, I discovered the rose 
tint on the show which covered the 
glacier of Tuque Rouye, On ex- 
amining the rocks, however, all the 
hard. grey stones were intermixed 



on.varioos distinguished characters, 
among which is one on the celebrat- 
ed M. D'Alembert ; with some vfi* 
marks on fluxions, that appear de- 
serving of public attention, and re- 
flect the highest credit on the author : 
It also contains a very interesting 
memoir on the maritime discoveries 
of the Portuguese in the fifteenth 
century. 

Improvements in agriculture, in 
chemistry, in manttfiictures|, andiii 
mechanics, are the g^reat objects for 
which the London Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &C., was esta- 
blished, more than half a century ago, 
and in the pursuit of these a number 
of public-spirited individuals have 
expended annually large sums of mo- 
ney, independently of the time and 
attention which they betytow in the 



with almost imperceptible particles ^ advancement of the best interests 



of mica. 

The production of the red fww- 
der dt'es not depend on the presance 
of mica alone, but requires the con- 
currence of certain circumstances, 
wnich can only take place in the 
iniddle regions of these mountains, 
as also a Concurrence of partieular 
seasons and temperature, joined t6 
a proper degree of oxigenation \i\ 
the snow : it is particularly evi- 
dent in those places, and during 
that season, in which the elements 
most strongly tend to form new 
combinations. Nature, indeed, ap- 
pears equally incapable of producing 
It at those immense heights, where 
her ener^es are enchained by a per- 
petual winter, or in the lowest re- 
gions, where they are exhausted by 
successive vegetation. 

On the whole,fi*om the fiicts stated 
respecting the conversion of mica 
into a powder which acquires all the 
characters of a vegetable production, 
it appears to open a vast field for 
inquiry, respecting the means em- 
ployed by nature in the successive 
Sroduction of or^nized beings from 
le molecules ofinanimate n^atter. 
The secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Lisbon, M. Fran- 
cisco de Boija Carcajo Stockier, 
has published lately the first volume 
Df his works, consisting of eulogies 



their country and the world. 
Among the various inventions and 
improvements that have lately re- 
ceived the sanction and premiums of 
this disraterested society, the fol- 
lowing are the most important: — 
Mr. Vanderraaa's invention of cheap 
and durable paints made with fish 
oil, for which the inventor received 
the society's silver medal and twen- 
ty guineas. This paint is said to be 
superior to all others for cheapness 
and durability, equal to any in beau- 
ty, and not subject to blister or peel 
off by the sun. The method and 
expence of refining one ton of fish- 
oil may be thus described : 

One ton of fish-oil, or 353 

gallons 36 

32 gallons of vihegar, at 2s, 

per gallon 3 

13 lbs. htharge, at 5d. per lb. 
13 lbs. white copperas, at 

6d.perU^. 60 

12 gallons of linseed oil, at 

4s. fid. per gallon 3 14 

3 gallons of spirits of tur* 

pentine, at Ss. 



4p 
S 
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298 gallons cost £ 43 S b 

But the oil thus prepared is wortii 
4s. 6d. per ga|i<>n, or 671. Is., leaving 
a profit of 23K 16s. on every ton of oil 

As a specimen of the paints de^ 
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cribed bf Mr. Vanderman, we copy 
the method and expeoce of prepar* 
ins what he denominates the 

SUaOUXD GKEEN. 

Fresh lime water^ 6 jal- 

lont 3 

Itoa4 dirt, fine aifted, 113 

Km. 10 

Whiting, 113 Ibt. 3 4 

Hue black, 30 Iba. 86 

Wet bine, 30 Iba. 10 

Rendoe of the oil, S gaUona 

at 3& per gallen 6 

Vdlow ochre, in powder, 

34ib. 3 



£.1 4 1 
The whofe compoaition wiU weigh 
StS Ib^ of course the expeoce is at 
m rate leaa than one penny per lb : 
but to render it fit for ose, to every 
eight ponndsadd aquart of the incor* 
porated oil, and the same quantity of 
linseed oil, and it will be found a 
pmnt possessed of every requisite 
quality of beauty, durability^ and 
dieafmess ; and in this state of pre- 
{laration it does not exceed two- 
penoe half-penny per lb., whereat 
the coal tar of the same ookwr is six« 
pence. 

Upon the same principles, letai 
colour may be made for less than 
two-pence per lb. ; a bright green 
for about three-pence forthing per 
lb.; si*ione colour for two^pence per 
lb. ; and a brown red for one peni^ 
nyj>erlb. 

Ui an additional communication 
from Mr. V., we have a receipt for 
A constant while, for the mside 
painting of houses, which, though 
not divested nf smell in the operai- 
tion, witt heGWne dry In four hours, 
and all the smeU gone in that time. 
The compoaition of this paint is thus 
described : ' 

To one gallon of s|Mrit of turnen- 
tlne, add two pounds of fraiudn- 
cetise ; let it simmer over the lire 
tmtii dissolved, strain it, and bottle 
it for use. To ^ gallon of the oil add 
one quart of this, shake them well 
together, and bottle it «dso. Let any 
quantity of white-lead be ground 
*^ith the s|)trits of torpentine very 



fine, then add a sufficient portion c^ 
the last mixture to it, until it is fit 
for laying on. If in workingit grows 
thick, it must be thinned with spiriu 
of turpentine. It is a flat or dead 
white. 

Mrs. Jane Richardson has obtain- 
ed from this society twenty ^ineas, 
as a premium for the following des- 
cription of the process for deuing 
feathers from their animal oil : 

Take for every gallon of clear 
water, one pound of quick lime ; 
mix them well together, and when 
the undissolved lime is precipitated 
in fine powder,pour df the clear line 
water mr U8e,at the time it is wanted. 
Put the feathers in another tub, and 
add to them a quantity of the clear 
lime water, sufficient to cover the 
feathers about three inches, when 
well immersed and stirred about 
therein. The feathers, when tho- 
roughly moistened, will unk down, 
an4 should remain in the lime water 
^ pee or four days, after which the 
foul liquor should be separated from 
the fnthers by laying them on a 
sieve. The fieathers should be af- 
terwards well washed in clean wa- 
ter, and dried upon nets, which will 
take up about three weeks. 

To Mrs. Morrice has been adjudg- 
ed fifteen ^neas for a method oi 
cleansing silk, woollen, and cotton 
goods, without damage to the tex- 
ture or colour, which is thus per- 
formed: 

Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp 
in clean water, and pass the liquid 
matter through a coarse sieve into 
another vessel of water ; let the 
mixture stand till the fine white par- 
ticles of the potatoes are precipitat- 
ed, then pour the mucilaginous li- 
quor from the fecula, and preserve 
the liquor for use. The article to 
be cleaned should then be laid upon 
a linen cloth on a table ; and having 
provided a clean sponge, dip the 
i^Kinge in the potatoe liquor, and 
apply it to the article to be cleaned 
till the dirt is perfectly separated, 
then wash it in clean water several 
times. Two middle-sized potatoes 
will be sufficient ibr a pint of water. 

TThe white fecula will answer tlie 
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useful nc 



of t&pioca, and make an 
nourishing foo^ with soup or 
xnilkf or serve to make surch and 
hair powder. The coarse pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve, is of 
great use in cleaning worsted cur- 
tains, tapestry, carpets, or other 
coarse goods. 

The mucilitfinottS liquor win dean 
aU sorts of siTk^ cotton, or woollen 
goods, without hurting or spoiling 
the colour; it b also useful in clean- 
in|^ ml-paintings, or furniture that is 
aoiled. Dirty painted wainscots may 
be cleansed by wetting a sponn in 
the liquor, then dipping it m a Tittle 
fine clean sand, and afterwards mb* 
bing the wainscot with it 

under the article manufiKivrcM 
we notice the pdd medal adjudged 
to Mr. William Corston, for lieg- 
born plait hats, 8cc This is un- 
doubtedly an invention of great im- 
portance to England, as we are told 
that the importation of this article 
of dress, during the ten years pre- 
viously to Mr. Corston's method of 
manufiscture, would furnish employ* 
ment for 5000 female children and 
young women, and give cultivation 
to two thousand acres annually of 
very poor land to raise the straw, 
unfit for other culture; and thus 
dffiise the meansof support and hap- 
piness to many hundneds of poor uu 
milies, by the healthy and produce 
tive employment It will affin-d their 
children. 

The silver medal and fortv gui- 
neas have been voted to Mr. Joseph 
Baird, for a machine for cutting 
and crooking wires for cards em- 
pkiyed in carding cotton and wooL 
This machine occupies a space of 
14 inches square ; it is worked by a 
handle, on the axis of which a small 
fly-wheel is fixed ; it receives two 
Nvires at the same time from two 
barrels or reels, on each of which a 
coil of wire is placed ; the wires are 
drawn forward from thence on turn- 
ing the handle of the machue, they 
|)^ through two rollers, and are 
cut and double crooked as they ad- 
vance within it: the wires, when 
properly formed for pricking into 
the leaUiersi drop down into a re* 



oeptade under the machine. The 
advantages expected from this in- 
vention are, 1. Tlie great expedition 
with which the machine does the 
business ; 2. The great extent to 
which it may be employed; 3. 
That it does not waste wire as other 
maobines do, on account of ite feed- 
ing itself^ which is a very material 
advantage. 

To Mr. Austin, of Glasgow, was 
adjudged the sliver medal for vari- 
ous improvements made by him in 
manufactures : among these, in the 
manufacture of muslins, lawns, kc, 
are spotting shuttles, that save clip- 
ping and the waste of spotting yam 
to nearly seven-eighths of its whole 
value, and the pattern improved 
thereby. Some cjf the machinery is 
worked by a single touch of the 
weaver's finger, although there be 
one hundred spots in the breadth of 
the web ; and it is done in the same 
space of time that one of these spots:* 
was formerly worked by the weav- 
er, who usually kept a boy on each 
side of him, each woriting spot after 
spot with his fingers: these spott 
are called brocaded or finger spots. 
Another part of the machinery goes 
obliquely tlirough the shed of the 
web, and will make any figure of a 
spot on a plain or twilled mounted 
web, without hiddlesor treadles. A 
third instrument will answer, with 
pressers, to keep down the yam that 
18 not in the spot, without spotting 
hiddles or treadles. The next im- 
provement is a universal ravel or 
snifle, useful at the beaming of all 
kinds of webs. This maehine, 
which costs but 30s., is of itself com- 
plete, and will beam from the coar- 
sest to the finest web, and to any 
breadth required ; whereas by those 
in common use, 130 diifet*ent ones 
are necessary, the value of which is 
more than l^OL 

Mr. Ausiin has laid before the so- 
ciety specimens of types or figures, 
formed of burnt clay or porcilain, 
for printing patterns upon callirnes, 
or designs for articles to be scv/ed 
or tamboured. These types arr not 
liable to be destroyed by fire, Mt>r by 

lying ui a damp place. They may 
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be madft to a oertftin depth, so u to 
be varied at pleasure, the same as 
letter press printing tvpes. A cer- 
tain number may be marked on 
each type, to ascertain the exact 
proportion of the price of tambour- 
ing or sewing; the rates of the same 
work tieing frequently very irregu- 
lar, ibr want of a regular standard 
to calculate them by. They may 
be purchased at half, or even one 
fourth, of those cut in wood ; they 
are equally durable, or more so, and 
may be made finer than any cut in 
wood. 

In May, the marquis of Stafford's 
magnificent collection of pictures 
were exhibited at London, and con- 
tinue to be exhibited every Wednes- 
day, from twelve till fi%'e o'clock, to 
those who are fortunate enough to 
be honoured with tickets, which, 
from the high attraction of the spec- 
tacle, and the necessity of keeping 
4lie rooms free from a crowd, have 
hitherto been principally confined to 
persons of the first rank, first-rate 
connoisseurs, and first-rate artists. 
To the last description of gentlemen 
the marquis has most liberally grant- 
ed tickets that will admit themselves 
and a friend during the whole time 
the rooms remain open. 

The manner in which the pic- 
tures are arranged is highly judici- 
ous i the various schools being dis- 
played in the different rooms, and 
hung upon a sort of fawn-coloured 
stucco, by lines of the same colour, 
suspended to rods, which are fixed 
at the top of each room ; so that any 
picture may be removed, and ano- 
ther put in its place, without the 
least difficulty. Each visitant re- 
c ives at the door a printed catalogue 
of the pictures, which he returns 
when he leaves the rooms. 

This catalogue displays marks of 
candour and an honourable regard 
to truth, which we have rarely wit- 
nesbed in the list of a collection. A 
very fine picture of St. John with the 
Lamb, from which the late Mr. Ma- 
jor engraved a print, and which the 
late Mr. Gaiohborough considered as 
an uncommonly fine ongit)al picture 
by MorUlio, and made a copy of the 



same size, to keep in his \ 
as a study, and of which the manr 
connoisseurs who saw it expressed 
the highest admiration ; this pic- 
ture, mr which the late duke of 
Brldgewater paid a very large sum 
of money, is in this catalogue stated 
to be a copy ; tlie original picture 
having been purchased by sir Simon 
Clarke (we believe from the religi- 
ous house for which it was painted), 
and by htm imported to this country. 
This is eminently candid and ho- 
nourable ; and to it may be added, that 
many very capital pictures, where 
the painters could not be positively 
ascenained, have no painter's name 
inserted in the catalogue. 

To describe all the first- rate works 
in this most splendid collection, 
would far exceett our bounds ; in- 
deed, with very few exceptions, the 
whole are in the v^ first class, and 
give the idea of a national establish- 
ment, rather than of the coUectioQ 
of an individual. 

There are several of a most capi- 
tal description by Titian: one of 
them, a Jupiter and Leda, is in a 
passage that leads to the gallery, 
and in a frame that is opened by a 
private spring. 

There are several by Nicoio I^ais- 
sin ; the Moses striking the Rock, 
and the Marriage Feast at Cana of 
Galilee we think superior (if possi- 
ble) to the celebrated picture of the 
Plague, in Mr. Hope's collection.-^ 
The marquis is very rich in the 
school of the Carrachis. There is 
a small and very beautiful picture of 
Schidoni on a »milar subject to one by 
Coreggio, which hangs in the same 
I'oom. There are a number of pic- 
tures by Teniers, and generally in 
his very best style ; and severaT by 
Adrian Ostade. Many very fine pro- 
ductions by Rubens, llie tiger ly- 
ing down and playing is a angularly 
beautiful picture. Of the English 
school there are several : a sketch 
of the head of Charles I, by Dt^bsnn, 
seems to be a study for a larger pic- 
ture of the same bead, which hangs 
over it, and is admirably drawn ami 
beautifully coloured. A most capi- 
tal picture of Niobe, ^n'd a smaUer 
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btnrlscape by Wilson ; a very good 
Iand%ape, the inside of a wood, by sir 
George BeaumoDt Two pictares 
in a very fine taste by Westall.— <- 
Tnrner's picture, so much noticed 
and admired when in the exhibition, 
of Dutch boats in a stormy sea. In 
the adjoining room is a large pic* 
ture by Vandevelde, on a similar 
•ubject 

By the most celebrated masters of 
the different schools there are num- 
berless admirable pictures, which 
we have not now room to enume- 
rate. Many, by Salvator, &&, &&, 
^c. 

A very fine collection of pictures, 
lately imported from Rome by Mr. 
Wilson, who went there with the in- 
tention of purchasing them, are on 
private view in Sackville-street, Pic- 
cadilly. Among them, are two very 
capital, by Claude: that with the 
bridge is one of the happiest eiibrts 
of his pencil. A man in armour, 
and several other admirable pictures 
by Vandyke. One in a most supe- 
rior style by Rubens ; in which that 
great painter has been more than 
usually attentive to the drawing. A 
Sl Cecilia by Michael Angelo Cara- 
vaggio ; a Parmegiano : several of 
shipping, by Vandevelde ; and ma* 
oy by Ruysdale, Wynants, &€., &c., 

Preparations are at length mak- 
ing for the erection of Downing Col- 
lege at Cambridge, in England, on 
the ground which lies opposite to the 
front of Emanuel, and on the left of 
the street which leads from that col- 
lege to Pembroke. The architect is 
Mr. Wilkins, whose knowledge of 
Grecian models gives reason to 
hope that the edifice will be worthy 
of the university which it is intended 
to adorn. The establishment is to 
consist of a master, a professor of 
the laws of Elngland, a professor of 
medicine, sixteen fellows, and six 
scholars. Two of the fellows are to 
be in holy orders, and the rest, 
after the usual standing, are to be- 
come barristers of law, or doctors of 
physic. The roaster, the two pro- 
fessors, and three of the fellows, have 
bc^en named in the charter ; and are 



Dr. Francis Annedey, master ; sir 
Busick Harwood, profisssor of medi' 
cine; Mr. Christian, professor of 
law ; and Messrs. Lens, Frere, and 
Meek, fellows. It is understood that 
medicine is the branch of science 
which will be chiefly cultivated in 
this institution ; and that an endea- 
vour will be made by means of it to 
rescue our English universities from 
the opprobrium under which they 
have laboured, owing to neglect of 
of this most useful of human arts. 

The late statute at Oxford, for 
public examinations previously to 
the obtaining of degrees, has been 
attended with the happiest eftcts 
on the application of the students. — 
It has rescued that university from 
the charges of Gibbon and others ; 
and close study is now as essential to 
the attainment of honours at Oxford 
as at any university in Europe. A 
new statute is expected, by which 
every student will be obliged to un- 
dergo two public examinations,, one 
in the classics, and one in the scien* 
ces, at the interval of two years be- 
tween each, before he can obtain a 
bachelor's degree ; and, by the same 
statute, the present examination for 
a master's degree is to be disconti- 
nued. 

Sir George Staunton, having trans- 
lated into the Chinese language a 
Treatise on the Vaccine Inoculation 
(the first English work that ever 
was published in China), a general 
inoculation for the cow-pox has ta- 
ken place in the populous city of 
Canton. So far have this jealous 
people got the better of their pi*eju- 
dices in this instance, that a very 
large subscription was raised for es- 
tablishing an institution in tlie city 
of Canton, by means of which the in- 
oculation is to be spread into the 
neighbouring country, and the mat- 
ter disseminated into every province 
of the empire. 

The papers of the late illustrious 
lord Macartney have beeq confided 
to Mr. Barrow, by his lordship's ex- 
ecutors ; and they will soon be gi%*en 
to the public, accompanied by, fuU 
and accurate memoirs of his lord- 
ship's long and active life. 
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Dr. Vinocnt has ia the press a new 
edition of the Nesrchus. 

The unwieldy extent of the poet9 
(U targe has determined the well 
known Mr. Pratt to make a telec* 
tion of the best pieces contanied in 
the entire series of poetsi which he 
intends to print in six or seven ele- 
gant small vohireea. The pieces 
mm each poel will be introdnced bf 
a short biographical notice, and ge- 
nerally accompanied by a finely en« 
graved portrait The entire work 
will be pre&ced by a critical and 
historical essay on the characteris- 
tics and progress nf English poetry, 
Irom Chaucer to Cow per. 

Mr. Johnes proposes to ixrfilish a 
aopplementary volume to his ooarto 
edition of Frmssart's Chronicles; 
containing memcdrs of the life of Ihe 
author ; the various readings pro- 
duced for the prcjected new Louvre 
edition ; an account of the celebrat- 
ed manuscripts of the chronicles at 
Breslaw, with its various readings 
and additions, and an account of the 
death of Richard II, of England, ex- 
tracted from a manuscript in the 
national library at Paris. 

Mr. Mitford has in the press an 
enlarged cditioA of his History of 
Greece, to which will be now added 
a new vohime. 

Mr. Murray, lecturer in chemis- 
try, fcc, at Ectinburgh, has in the 
press a system of chemistry, which 
will be pubUshed early in the next 
winter. 

A new edition of Dr. Mackay's 
treatise on the sliding rule, the ship^ 
carpenter's rule, gauging rule, and 
rod, Sec, with considerable addi- 
tions and improvements, is in the 
press. 

Mr. Robert Hamilton, teaclier of 
elocution in the colleges of Aber- 
deen, is about to publish Elements of 
Elocution, intended for the improve- 
ment of youth in the pronunciation 
and delivery of the English lan- 
guage. 

The reverend John Wool's Me- 
moirs of the late reverend Dr. Jo- 
sei^Warton, are expected to ap- 
pear soon. 



Dt. Pinel's Treatise of Insanity^ 
transhited, and accompanied witit 
notes, by Dr. Davis, is nearly ready 
for pubhcatiOD. 

Dr. Douglas, Wsbop of Saltdbnrf, 
is reprinting with corrections, the 
Criterion ; or. Miracles Examined, 
a work that has lone since been out 
of print, and which has been said to 
be one of the ablest defences of re-* 
vealed religion ever published. 

New editions, m ocuvo, of Rot- 
Gee's Life of Lorenso de' Medici, and 
Leo the tenth, forming in the whole 
eight unifoim volnmeS| will be short- 
ly published. 

A societv has lately been esta- 
blished in London for the improve- 
ment of horticulture. Tlie report of 
the committee, drawn up by T. A. 
Knight, Esq., is published and circu- 
lated : in this they say, ^ that thiy 
have long been convinced as indivi- 
duals, and their aggregate obaerva- 
tfons have tended to increase tbdr 
conviction, that there scarcely exists 
a single qiecies of esculent plant or 
firuit, which (relative to the use of 
man) has yet attained its utmost 
sute of peKection ; nor any branch 
of practical horticulture which u not 
still perceptible of essential improve- 
ment; and, under these impres- 
sions, the}' hope to receive the sop-* 
port and assistance of those who are 
mtetested in, and capable of pro- 
moting the success ot their endea- 
vours.^* 

Dr. Kidd has given an analysis of 
a new mineral found m one of the 
Gwennap mines in Cornwall, and 
forming an incrustation round pro^ 
jecting particles of spongy pyrites 
intermixed with quarta. lu colour 
varied from a light ash to a dark 
brown ; fracture like that of flint, 
presenUng sections of concentric lay- 
ers; texture close and polished like 
that of a nut, and of a silky lustre. 
k is soluble in the nKric and muria- 
tic acids with effervescence, violent- 
ly decomposing the former, and giv- 
ing out sulphurated hydrogen gas in 
abundance with the latter ; and in 
both instances depositing a conMe- 
rable proportion of soiphun Froan 
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ftti aecurate aeries oT experiments 
and analysis, this mineral appears to 
coosist of about thirty -three parts of 
sulphur, and sixty -six of oxyd of 
zinc, with a very minute proportion 
of iron. 

Mr. Edward Trou^hton^has con* 
structed a new telescope for deter- 
mining the magnetical meridian. It 
consists of a tube of steel, containing 
a set of lenses with cross wires or 
spiders' webs, in the usual manner. 
It will be easily understood that an 
iiislrttment of this kind, after re- 
ceiving the magnetic power, may 
traverse upon pivots, or by any other 
similar mode of suspension, and will 
dispose itself in the magnetic meri- 
dian. One of the difiiculties %tiend<^ 
ing the magnetic bar of the usual 
form b, that its line of direction may 
not be parallel to its side ; and it is 
not easy to determine the quantity 
of error by reversing it, because this 
last operation is In most cases im-. 
practicable. Mr. Troughton's mag- 
netic telescope may be turned round 
in Its support like that of a levelling 
instrument, and it will determine the 
magnetic meridian, whenever any 
one and the same distant object is 
seen upon the centre of the cross 
wires, after the telescope has been 
tamed round on its axis, as in its 
t)raer state* 

There was lately presented to ad- 
miral Duckworth, a superb gold 
sword of five hundred guineas value, 
by the house of assembly at Jamaica, 
for his eminent services in protect- 
ing that island in 1804. This sword 
is the most valuable, without having 
jewels, of any ever cnade In Great 
Briuin. 

The government of China would 
not permit the learned men and ar- 
tists attached to the Russian embas- 
sy to proceed into the interior of 
that country. One of them, the 
counsellor of state, Shubat, intends 
veturning by way of northern Sibe- 
ria, for the purpose of collecting, in 
a country so little known to Euro- 
peansy every thing worthy of obser- 
vation. 

A complete skeleton of an ele- 
phant has been lately discovered at 
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Sbinchow, in the Russian govern- 
ment of Casan. This is a plienome- 
non which confirms the conjectures 
of M. BufTon. 

A judgment may be formed of the 
zeal for the sciences in the Russian 
province of Kiow, from the circum- 
stance that in three days the sum of 
.^00,000 rubles wns subscribed for the 
supj)ort of the college establishednn 
that city. 

Prince Bcsborodko has given a 
fund of 210^000 rubles, and an an- 
nual revenue of 15,(;00 rubles, to the 
college which he has established at 
Kaschin in the Ukraine 

Dr. Fuchs, author of several es- 
teemed works on natural history, 
ha!( been appointed professor and 
director of the botanic garden be- 
longing to the university of Ca<$an. 

In a periodical work published at 
Petersburg, there is a very interest- 
ing article on the progress of learn- 
ing and civilisation in Russia, from 
the most remote antiquity to the 
time of Peter the great What will 
particularly attract the attention, 
is the hope held out of recover- 
ing some of the works of the an- 
cients supposed to be irretrievably 
losL It appears that Jarislaus T, 
son of Waladinn the great, invited 
to his court a great number of learn- 
ed Greeks, and employed them in 
translating into the Slavonic lan- 
guage Greek works, the original of 
which were deposited In tlie church 
of St Sophia. Constantine was so 
^great a lover of the scienr'es, that 
*he collected more than 1000 Grcek 
manuscripts, several of which he 
caused to be translated and distri- 
liuted to the schools in his dominions. 
Alexis Michaelowitz, wihbing to 
compare the Slavonic versions of the 
books used in the churche-* with the 
originals, caused to be purchased id 
Greece, and particularly at Mont 
Athos, about 500 manuscripts, which 
are still preserved in the library of 
the synod at Moscow. Even allow* 
ing that the last mentioned collection 
consists of copies of the holy scrip- 
tures and of the fathers, yet it may 
reasonably be conjectured that this 
wa^ not the case with respect to the 
10 
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1000 manQscripts collected by Coo* 
tuntine ; and it may be asked what 
has become of those presented by 
him to the schools, and whether the 
still taore xittmetoHS collection of Ja- 
risUuft I has not remained at the 
church of St Sophia. It is to be hop- 
ed that all the convents of Russia 
will be called upon to fiimish a ca* 
talngue of their libraries, by which 
means we may flatter ourselves to 
bring to light some precious remains 
of ancient Greek literature. 

The following is the method of 
preparing Turkey leather in the 
Crimea : the skins are first steeped 
^wenty»foor hours in cold water. 
The fleshy parts and fat are then 
scraped off. They are macerated 
ten days in lime water, after which 
tlie hair is removed ; they are tlien 
soaked for a fortnight in clean wa- 
ter, frequently renewed, and knead- 
ed by treading. The last water is 
impregnated with dog's dung, to 
complete the separation of the hair ; 
they are scraped, and then consider- 
ed as clean. The skins are then 
soaked four days in an infusion of 
bran ; afterwards in a luke-.warm 
decoction of honey ; passed through 
the press, and finally steep four days 
in salt water, when they are ready 
for dying, The artgmina annua 
(mugwort), in decoction, is the base 
of all the colours which are given to 
the Turkey leather in the T auride, 
at Astracan, and in the towns which 
formerly belonged to Turkey. To 
d/e red, cochineal in powder is mix- 
ed with the decoction of mugwort, 
and alum is added. After the skins 
have been steeped in this dye, they 
are kneaded in a hot infusion of oak 
leaves ; when they have become 
supple and mellow, they are passed 
through cold water ; they are then 
rubbed with olive oil, and calendered 
with wooden cvlinders. 

The ruins of two great cities have 
been discovered in the Russian em- 
pire, of which there are no accounts 
in history : one of them is in the isle 
of Taman, in the Black Sea ; the 
otlier in a district in Siberia. 

Liberal contributions have been 
received firom several of the princi- 



ei nobility of Polasid, toward* de^ 
ying the expences of printing the 
Potish-Slavonic Dictionary compiled 
by Linde, director of the Lyceum al 
Warsaw. 

Kluproth has read to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin a 
short dissertation, containing the re* 
sulu of his analysis of a new fbsail, 
called datholith, lately discovered- 
by M. Esroark in Norway. 

Huth, a Prussian astronomer, re- 
siding at Francfbrt on the Oder, has 
lately discovered new spots on the 
sun, forming a groupe which, ac- 
cording to him, occupy in length a 
fifieenUi, and in breadth a nine- 
teenth part of its diameter. These 
spou Hssurae diflfereiit forma, and in 
the space of two or three hours un- 
dergo visible changes. 

Tham, of Skara, in Sweden, is oc- 
cupied on the Runic character found 
on one of the famous lions of Venice, 
which was not removed to Paria.^ 
Mr. T. is extremely well versed in 
this branch of northern literature, 
and has idready succeeded in decy- 
phering a considerable part of then. 

The Duiish government b now 
building in Iceland a regular town, 
which is to be called Reykuvig : it 
is situated on the sea-shore, and is to 
haveafree|)ort . A Latin granunar 
school has already been established 
there. 

Nisfelsen, the celebrated Danish 
mechanic, inventor of the musical 
instrument called melodica, has late- 
ly contrived a machine, with which 
the largest trees may be pulled out 
of the ground, notwithstanding the 
strength of the soota. 

From the researches of professor 
Munter, of Copenhagen, it appears 
that almost all the inacriptioos found 
in the islands of Malta and Goso^ 
and topposed to be Phcenician by 
Torremuzza, who published them 
in his InscriptionesSictdac, are ^yp- 
tian. Having compared (hem with 
the inscriptions which are acknow- 
ledged by all antiquaries to be Egyp- 
tian, and with the Papyri published 
in Denon's Travels, the professor 
found a gi^at conformity between ail 
these diferent monuments. He pur- 
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p«set to puMish his researches, from 
iidiich we may expect new and cu- 
rious results relative to the history 
of these. countries. This work will 
be accompanied with comparative 
tables of the characters. 

Munter has also discovered a 
weaving instrument engraved on the 
coins of those islands ; where, as 
appears from Diodorus, the Cartha- 
ginians had conniderabie factories ; 
and is of opinion, that a figure on 
aome coins of Cossura, which has 
been taken for a column, or canda- 
labra, is nothing else but the Kanon 
of the ancients. 

Professor MuUer, of Copenhagen, 
has been presented with the large 
medal of the Danish Academy, tor 
his memoir on the two lai*ge antique 
golden horns, which some time ago 
wa« stolen from the king of Den- 
mark's cabinet, -and melted down by, 
the robbers. He considers them to 
have been of Celtiberian origin, as 
the characters engraved on them per- 
fectly resembled those found on Cel* 
tiberian medals. 

The king of Denmark's cabinet 
of medals lias lately been enriched 
by the acqoiMtion of the iine collec- 
tion of don Alestio Motta (baron Re- 
cupero), at Rome, which consists of 
about 1600 Greek medals in bronze, 
for the most part of Sicily and Mag- 
na Grscia. 

Professor Fiorillo, author of a His- 
tory of Painting, printed at Gottin- 
geni has lately published ah inter- 
esting little work, intitled, '* Essay 
towards a History of the Arts of 
Design, &c, in Russia." The first 
part contains curious facts, takeu 
from some very rare works, a collec- 
tion of which is only to be found in 
ihe library belonging to the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, on the ancient 
connection between the Russian and 
ea&tern empires ; and on the first 
essays of arc in the former of these 
countries, which was indebted to the 
latter for the knowledge of them.^-r 
He has, for instance, given a com- 
parative view of the magnificence of 
the empresa Irene, and the splen- 
dour ol the Muscovite court at the 
«aine time. The second part is dis- 



tinguished by a complete history of 
the Academy of Arts at Petersbui*g, 
from th^ time of the empress Eliza- 
beth, who founded it, to that of tho 
present emperor, who has enacted 
new regulations for it Fiorillo like- 
wise makes us acquainted with the 
most valuable collection of the works 
of art, ancient and modern, which 
the sovereigns and grandees of that 
empire had at a gf'oat expence ob- 
tained from Italy, France, and even 
from England. Among these are 
many of the master pieces, which 
formerly commanded *the admira- 
tion of connoisseurs in the gallery of 
the Palais Royal at Paris, and in the 
villas Negroni and Mattel at Rome. 

Diez, at Emmerich on the Rhine, 
has invented a new musical instru- 
ment, which produces the sounds of 
the clarionet, hautbois, and bassoon, 
la the softest piano, or the most 
brilliant forte movements. 

The Chirurgical Society of Am- 
sterdam has awarded the gold me- 
dal to Dr. Creve^ author of the best 
treatise on the treatment and cure 
of ruptures ; a subject for which 
they had ofiered a prize. Dr. Creve 
also obtained, in 1798^ the prize of- 
fered by the Royal Medicil Society 
of Edinburgh, for the best disserta- 
tion on the nature of galvanism ; and, 
in 1799, the prize proposed by the 
Medical Society at Paris, for his 
treatise on the reciprocal influence 
of the various organs of the huroaa 
body. - 

The colleges for tiie education of 
Irish,. English, and Sqota catholics, 
in PariS)have, by a decree of the em- 
peror, been united into one establish- 
ment ; and a course of lectures oa 
philosophy are now delivered thera 
in the Latiix language. 

Millin, a member of the French 
Institute, relates the following parti- 
culars concerning the mineral nam- 
ed, by Mr. Harchel, Columbium^— 
It was found in a spring in America. 
The spring is in the town of New. 
London, in the state of Connecticut* 
at the distance of about three miles 
from the sea up the harbour. 

Vauquelin haS) in the course of a 
great number of experiments, discor 
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vcrc^ that a most beautiful green 
colour for painting m:n l)e obtained 
from ihe ox> d of chromium," which," 
be uayR, " by mere admixture with 
ifrhite lead, gives a variety of per- 
manent colours : it seems, however, 
preferable to employ an earth as a 
body for it, as by that means the co- 
lours of the metallic oxyds acquire 
moi^ brilliancy and s«)lidity" Be- 
sides this, the application of this 
green chromium pigment for paint- 
ing in oil and water colours, it might, 
if mixed with proper fusible mate- 
rials, be very well adapted for paint- 
ing on porcelain, wiihout any alter- 
ation of its tints t>eing to be appre- 
hended from the action of the most in- 
tense heat ; also for enamels, paint- 
ing un glass, and ftuxes, and tor all 
kinds of pottery in general. 

At Lisle, on the 7th of April, M. 
Mosment ascended in an air balloon, 
vith every prospect of a prosperous 
^'oyage. At a certain height he let 
down a parachute, to which an ani- 
mal was attached, and the experi- 
ment succeeded admirably. Shortly 
after the balloon ascended complete- 
ly out of sight, and the flag which the 
sronaut carried up with him was 
fciund on the gi'ound, and in one of 
the fosses M. Mosment was disco- 
vered, in the most dreadfully man* 
gled state. On the 9th the balloon 
had not been heard of, and, of course, 
the cause of tt^ accident cannot be 
conjectured. 

Dr. Menuret, of Paris, has lately 
analized the several waters in that 
neighborhood ; and he finds that of 
the Seine contains 5 29-33 grains of 
foi'eign matter in each pint ; that of 
the river Yvette yields 7 11-13 
grams ; tliat of the Arceuil, 7 7-18 ; 
that of Ville d'Avi-ay, 9 :28-49. 
Bristol water is said to contain 14 
13-49 grains in the same quantity. 

Among the manuscripts, dug out 
from the ruins of Herculaneum, a 
fragment of a Latin poem in hexa- 
meters has been discovered, conuin- 
ing from 60 to ro verses. Thev re- 



late to the battle of Aotiumt and, as 
it would seem, the death of Cleopa- 
tra. The manuscript is written in 
the large letters called uncial^ and 
all the words are separated by pobts. 
It is hoped that this will prove to be 
the poem of Vari6s, the friend of 
Horace and of Virgil, and that the 
whole of that work will be recovered 
The following is one of the verses : 

Cofisiliis aoz aptm dacnm, lux aprior 



A neyr edition of Tiraboschi's 
History of Italian Literature is an- 
nounced at Florence A supplement 
will be added, bringing the history 
down to the present times. The 
editors are in posse5»ioo of the ma- 
nuscripts left by Tiraboschi, aad 
other fortunate drcumstances autho- 
rise them to attempt this difficult ea- 
terprize. 

Marini has lately published his 
fomous worl^ on the Papyri of Vati- 
can ; it is printed in folio, and sold 
for eight piastres. 

In January last, mademoiselle 
Clotilda Tambroni, of Bologna, pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and 
literature, opened the «e»ioQ of the 
university in that city with an ora^ 
tion full of iire and eloquence. 
Those who heard her thought 
.themselves transported to the gold- 
en age of Leo X, when VtaorL^ Co- 
lonna and Veronica Hambara were 
the rivals fji the Bembos and Arios- 
tosl " ' 

The pope is erecting a new mu- 
seum in the palace of Belvidere, for 
the reception of antiques which have 
been lately purchased by him* 
. A literary society has been form- 
ed at Manilla, under the auspices 
of the govemment. They call 
themselves " tlie Friends of Luco- 
nia," and intend publishing a jrair- 
nal on the natural history, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and poliiical 
economy of the Philippine Isles. 
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Fw the Literary Magazine. 

VKRS 

AdrcBB^B et Madame Moreau^ a eon 
arrvvSe aux Etate Ume d^Am6' 
ngue. 

■ LE grand Ofdoimftteur dtt monde, 
qui meut toute chose k souhait, 
vicnt d'^xilert par un anr^t, 
la charmante faUe de I'onde. 
Papho9» nagnire aim6 des dienx, 
Boupire sous de nouveauz Scythes. 
Echo, jadis sUencieuz, 
ii la reine rend ses adienx, 
et fixe, en de triste limites, 
Tide qui commandait aux cieux. 
MaU, n'en concerons pas d'aUarmcs ! 
les dieux de la mer et des venu 
ont enchain^ les Clemens, 
heureux de suspendie les larmes 
de ta maltresse des humuns. 
Mercuie et le dku des jaidins, 
de Venus guides par retoile, 
des que la nuit reprend son voile, 
et bien loin des hauts monts Calp^ 
qui d'Abyla forent coupes 

ST le tout-puissant fils d'Alcmine, 
ercuie et le fils de Cypris 
ont pr^par6, pour votre reine, 
on lieu qu'animeront les ris, 
les plaisirs et surtout son fils. 
Hicons-BOttS pour les sacrifices ! 
J'eiitends les fiddles tritons 
vers ces lieux ditiger leura sons. 
Otti ! Oui ! les cieux nous sont propices. 
Mortels, chantons un si beau jour ! 
Saluons Venus et les gr&cesj. 
Saluons Mars qui suit leurs traces! 
Salut, d Mars ! Venus ! Amour !. 



Who art thou? Genius, Pleasure, Love? 
The smiling vision answer'd. Pun. 

1 thought Pain was a spectre dire. 
Was Genius' Love's, or Pleasure's 
bane: 
Thy cheek is health, thy eye is fire; 
No, beauteous youth, thou art not 
Pain. 

Ah ! gentle maid, if e'er thy breast 
Knew transient Joy, Love's galling 
chsuo, 
One ray of genius hadst possess'd, 
Thou^wouldst have known they aU 
were pain. 

8. 



For the Literary Alagazine, 

LINES, 

Written by a Lady, 

On reading a manuscript journal, writ- 
ten by the celebrated little prodigy, 
J. H. Payne. 

SWEET face, where frolic fancies rove. 
Where all Youth's glowing graces 
reign, 



For the Literary Magazine. 

PHILADBLPHIA, AN ELEGY. 

Written during the prevaiatcc of the 
TeUav) Fewr, in 1797. 

IMPERIAL daughter of the west. 
Why thus in widow'd weeds recline? 

With every gift of nature blest. 
The unpire of a world was thine. 

Late brighter than the star that beams 
When the soft morning cargl Hows ; 

NoW mournful as the maniac's dreams, 
When melancholy veils his woes. 

^What foe, with more than Gallic ire. 
Has thinn'd thy city's thronging way, 

•^ Bade the sweet breath of you^h expire. 
And manhood's powerful pulse decay ? 

. No Gallic foe^s ferocious band, 
Fearful as fate, as death severe. 
But the destroying angel's hand. 
With hotter rage, with fiercer fear. 

I saw thee in thy prime of days. 
In glory rich, in beauty fair. 

When many a patriot shared thy praise. 
And nurs*d thee with maternal care. 

Columbia's genius, veil thy brow, 
Guardian of freedom, hither bend: 

The prayer of mercy meets thee now, 
With healing energy descend. 
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Chate far the fiend whose burning tread 
Consumes the fairest flower that 
blows ; 

B^nds the sweet liUy's bashful head. 
And Mes the blushes of the rose. 

£*en now Uloraened birds of prey 
Through the unpeopled mansioni 
rove; 

QuencVd is that eye's inspiring ray, 
And lost the breezy Up of love. 

Yet guard the fribnd, who wandering 
near 
Haunts which the loitering Schuylkill 
laves, 
Bestows the tributaiy tear, 
Or fans with sighs the drowsy 
waves. 

And while his mercy dealing hand 
Feeds many a famished child of care, 

Wave round his brow thy saving wand. 
And breathe thy sweetness through 
tiie airt 

'Till, borne on Health's elastic wing. 
Aloft the rapid whiilwind flies ; 

The coldest gale of Zembla bring. 
And brace with frost the dipping 
skies. 

Yet bid the naiads bring their urns, 
Haste, and the marble fount unclose. 

Through streets where Syrian summer 
bums. 
Till all the cool libation flows 

Cool as the brook that bathes the heath 
When noon' unfolds his silent houra. 

Refreshing as the morning's bie%th 
Adown the cleansing streamlet pours. 

Imperial daughter of the west. 
No rival win thy wreath away ; 

In all the wealth of nature drest. 
Again thy sovereign charms display ; 

See all thy setting glories rise, 
Agadn thy thronging streets appear; 

Thy mart a hundred ports supplies. 
Thy harvestt feed thy circling year. 
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•TA«Xa.S 

Oh the Death ffa Tam^ LiM^. 

'TIS finish'd, the sad toil is o'er» 
Sickness and sorrow wound no more. 

Nor pining cares molest ; 
From all which wrung the bitter tesr, 
Which mark'd the path of suffering here. 

The happy soul has rest 

Though strew'd with tean the path she 

trod. 
With faith and hope her bosom giow'd, 

And panted for the skies; 
Now burst from all the bonds of day. 
Triumphant glories gild the way 

Where the pure ^irit flies. 

O, form'd to show the thoughtless fair 
How far above each trifling care 

Th' immortal mind shoidd soar ! 
To teach them while bright fortune's 

day. 
And youth and beauty gild the way. 

The soul should rise to more. 

'Twas her^s, with manners mild, refin'd, 
Simerior sense and sweetness jtnn'd. 

To win Affection's smile ; 
To lure to blest Religion's sway. 
And, by her pure celestial lay. 

Adversity beguile. 

Ah ! why subdued the exalted mind, 
The sphere of usefulness confin'd, 

Ana crush'd its noblest sum ? 
To know why thus thy sacred wiU, 
O thou! who ruPst in wi«lom still. 

We drop our bafled claim. 

O, long belov'd ! in friendship dear. 
While Sorrow sheds the tender tear. 

And breathes the parting sigh, 
May faith the ardent hope still give. 
Like thee, fair excellence! toltve« 

Like thee in peace to die! 

PhikMphia^ 
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THE VALUE OF BEAUTY. 



I AM goiiigtoaskyoa a striange ques- 
tion, said I , to a very beautiful woman : 
Do you think yourself beautiful f an- 
swer me, if possible, with bandouf . 
I will do so, said she t I^will tiot 
reply with a jest or an evasion, or a 
laugh or a frown, but will tell you, 
in simple truth, I do think myself 
handsome. If I look into my jglass, 
I behold features which I am sure 
I should admire in any other person. 
Nobody ever delivered an opinion 
of my person, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, which was not fa- 
vourable. 1 have often, while pass- 
ing the street, or standing at a win- 
dow, caught the eye of a passenger, 
but if he looked once he was sure to 
look a second time, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance clearly in- 
formed me that he admired what he 
saw. I have, times without num- 
ber, been told that I was beautiful, 
but never remember to have been 
told that I was ugly or even plain. 
My sister who resembled me so 
much that few people could teU us 
apart, always appeared beautiful in 
xxks eyes, and, so far as I could judge 
cf'^other people's sentiments, always 
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appeared so to others: and as all 
this has been uniformly and invari- 
ably the case, ever since I reached 
the age when I was first able to 
judge of beauty, or to understand 
others, I conclude, with the utmost 
confidence, that I am beautiful.^- 
There now ; ybu wanted a candid 
answer, and I think I have given 
you one. 

And does this pet^uasion contri- 
bute any thing to your happiness ? 

I can hardly tell you that. The 
value of any thing, you know, can 
seldorti be judged of by those, who 
have not likewise experienced the 
want of it When age, or casualty, 
or disease makes me ugly, I shall 
then be able to tell you whether any 
part of my present happiness arises 
from possessing beauty. Till then, 
it is impossible. 

But cannot you judge of its value 
by the conduct or feelings of those 
who want it I 

I have often heard women say : 
what ^ould I give to be beautiful i 
How happy I should be if I could ex- 
change this rough face, or this awk<* 
ward shape for such a skin or such 
1 
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a person as yoars, oiisi O. ! These 

wishes once led me to imagine Chat 
beauty was a blessing ; biit this no- 
titm was greatly weakened, when I 
•ibserved as much general cheer- 
ful iies«i and good humour in tbase 
plain girU as in any other. They 
seemed to be as much prized and 
beloved by their parents and friends, 
and they aa|uired the afl^-ciions of 
valuable men as soon as they could 
rcas»onably wish. On the contrary, 
when I examined the character and 
hibtnrv of those who were common- 
ly reputed beautiful, I have general- 
ly found a childish folly, a disgust- 
ing haughtiness, a provoking caprice, 
terminating in guilt or misfortune. 
I have observed that some of their 
follies and disasters have arisen from 
their very beauty, which their nar- 
row understanding has considered 
as a substitute for every other me- 
rit, though, in the actual course of 
human ai&irs, it appears to have 
little or no permanent value. 

But do not you derive some plea- 
sure, i^aid I, from that homage and 
admiration which every where fol- 
low you ? 

1 once did, but many circumstan- 
ces have changed my pleasure ci- 
ther into indifference or pain. Fame 
becomes indifferent or insipid as soon 
as it becomes customary and fami- 
liar ; and this is as true, nay, per- 
haps, truer, of a reputation for beau- 
ty than of any other kind of celebri- 
ty. Besides, the homage which my 
beauty obtains rather mortifies and 
humbles., than delights or elevates 
me, 1 find it almost wholly evinced 
by impudent staring, and imperti- 
nently following. It attracts the gaze 
of every body, at first sight, but 
those who have seen me often no 
longer stare, and the wise and wor- 
thy, those wliose homage I should 
value, content themselves with mere- 
ly storing, while the personal atten- 
tions of the less worthy appear to be 
prompted by nothing further than 
the outside. The homage and bene- 
fits which beauty obtains, in my opi- 
nion, constitute the strongest argu- 
ment against it, since beuuiy cannot 
last for every and is generally very 



short lived, and hence we are cer^ 
tain of one day losing the one widi 
the other. What mere beanty has 
gained, beauty only can keep. A 
woman that is at once beautiful and 
rational, and who is loved by a man 
of worth, is much less fortunate than 
the plain woman hi like circumstan- 
ces, since the beauty must believe 
that her charms have had some m- 
Quence in attracting her lover, and 
consequently that when time, sick- 
ness or f:\miliarity destroys these 
charms, the husband may cease to 
love ; whereas the homely girl may 
solace herself with thinking that she 
is loved for that which cannot be 
impaired by such accidents. Hence 
it IS that I have long considered 
beauty as the bane of virtue «k1 hap- 
piness. 

The greater, then, must be the 
merit of those who, like yon, retain 
their virtue in spite of the baneful 
influence of their beauty, and the 
greater their good fortune who are 
as happy as others, though more !!• 
able than others to misery : bat 
really it seems to be a manifest per- 
version of language to call 6eau' 
ty a defect. There arc forms and 
faces that possess what is vulgarly 
termed beauty, but it is of a kind ne- 
cessarily transient, and can only at- 
tract those whose regard is either 
worthless or hurtfiil : but have you 
never been told that your beauty Is 
of that sort which harmonizes moat 
eloquently with a beautiiiil mind ; 
and can never fade as long as the 
heart and understanding continue 
the same ? 

Believe me, she replied, if I have 
the beauty you speak of, it \i not 
that which purchases a single gaze 
or compliment It chances to be 
united whh the^fr and the smooth^ 
the qualities which constitute what 
you call vulgar beauty, and which 
will inevitably toke tiieir flight in 
company with health and youth. 

Let them go, said I, as soon as 
they wilL They will leave behind 
them that eternal beauty which, even 
when left to itself, must and ought to 
enchant every rational observer, and 
which, even when the smooth and 
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lair are combined with it, consti- 
tiites your aole,' divine, unfading, and 
irresistible charm in sucli eyes. 

0. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

MAVY MEN, MANY MINDS. 

MANY men, many minds, says 
the proverb. This is true in every 
s^ise, in relation to all subjects, mo- 
ral, political, and religious, and even 
in oar judgments of sensible objects. 
No two men feel or see the same ex- 
ternal, visible, or tangible objects in 
the same light So difierent, indeed, 
are the impressions made on the 
senses of difierent men by the same 
objects, that we are sometimes irre- 
sistibly impelled to say that some 
men possess a sense intrinsically dif- 
ferent from those of other men. 
There is indeed a discriminating 
power, created as it were by practice 
and experience, in relation to sensi- 
ble objects, that is truly surprising. 
The sportsman sees a woodcock or 
squirrel, where his contemplative 
companion, naturally shai*p-sighted 
as he, can see nothing but a piece of 
bark or a cluster of leaves. The 
blind man passes his forefinger over 
a perforated piece of copper or tin, 
and exclaims that the holes are not 
at equal distances, that their diame- 
ters are not the sanne, and that some 
are square, some hexagonal, some 
oval, but that none are perfectly 
round, while his clear-sighted neigh- 
bour can only discover a nunnber of 
holes drilled in a metallic plate by 
the finest needle, all which, to his ni- 
cest scrutiny, appear exactly alike*. 
I have often been amused with 
the different opinions formed of the 
afifiarent size of the moon. Nobody 
without experience would imagme 
there was any diflference between 
men in this particular ; but when he 
Goroes to investigate the matter, he 

• This circumstance actually occoned 
in this city, to the once famous Dr. 
Moves. 



finds that to one it appears as large 
as a dollar ; to another as big as his 
hand ; to a third^ it has the size of 
his hat ; and so oo to an infinite va- 
riety. 

Men who are short-sighted in a 
small degree, either originally or by 
habit, do not commonlv make the 
discovery very early. They are not 
aware, till some accident suggest a 
comparison between their own ac- 
curacy of vision and that of others, 
that they see less, or more imper- 
fectly than their neighbours. In ma- 
ny cases, but, strange as it may seem, 
not in all, myopism may be read in 
the shape of the eye, and therefore 
men may obtain the information of 
their own ocular defects from 
others, as soon as they ai% capa- 
ble of comprehending it In cases 
where this defect is not visible in 
the exterior shape of the eye, any 
suspicion we may form concerning 
ourselves is sometimes repressed by 
the assurances of others, who pre- 
tend to judge on such occasions by 
the shape (^ the organ. 

My own case is an illustration and 
a proof of this last remark. I was 
eighteen years of age before I disco- 
vered that I coul^not see as far and 
as keenly as my friends. Then, the 
mere accident of putting on a pair 
of spectacles, which enabled me to 
discover that a lady, on the opposite 
side of the street, had retl hair in- 
stead of brown, as I had previously 
imagined, disclosed the secret to nne 
of my own myopism. On inquiry I 
found, to my great surprise, that my 
neighbours had long enjoyed a pri- 
vilege of which I was wholly desti-^ 
tute, without being conscious of my' 
forlorn condition. I had often heard 
of the man in the moon, but I never 
suspected that this noted i>ersonage 
had precluded all doubts of his ex- 
istence, by actiially staring in the 
face of every one who turned his 
eyes upon that luminary. I never 
dreamed that the chief lineaments 
ofthis gigantic face, the eyes, nose, 
mouth, were plainly to be seen by 
every long-sighted beholder, in the 
round disk of a fiill moon. I thought 
the belief of his translation was 
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Ibanded only on the report of those 
ancient and grave annalists whose 
hidufitry and veracity ha%'e rescued 
from oblivion tlie memorable ex- 
ploits of Jack the Giantici(W, and 
the swa11ow«tamer Tom Tbamb. 
As soon as I put on spectacles, my 
mind was completely illuminated on 
thi^ important subject ; and, to speak 
gravely, those mountains and gulphs 
in the lunar disk, which, in their lor 
cal relation, bear a &ntastic re* 
semblance to the human lineaments, 
were suddenly unveiled to my view, 
though, till then, I had never seen 
any thing in that orb, but a dully 
uniform brightness. 

But thou^ it be possible, by the 
the aid of optical instruments, toen- 
a!>lc you to see external objects as 
clearly, perhaps, though not exactly 
in the same light as the majority of 
your neighbours, widely different is 
It with regard to intellectual objects, 
and to the e> c of the mind. There 
are no spectacles for mental myop- 
ism. There are no such accidents 
as that above described, which sug- 
gest the existence of former dark- 
ness by its contrast to present lighL 
Without doubt, there is a progress 
in the history of many minds in this 
respect They see more sides of a 
subject, more of the scope of an ar- 
gument or a system, to-day than they 
did yesterday. Former errors are 
detected and deplored; but surely, 
surely, to see the whole truth of 
tilings ; to enter fully into all the ar* 
gunients relative to many interest- 
ing topics, is Impossibility himself, or 
one of his neighbours. 

Absolute scepticism, if it were 
possible, is equally foolish and unne- 
cessary. An impartial mind, when 
it contemplates the variety of sys- 
tems and opinions current in the 
world, may sometimes be induced 
desperately to unloose, its hold of 
every system, and suflTer itself to fall, 
like the shapeless and rudderless 
log, down every changeful and ca- 
pricious tide ; but this is absurd and 
iE)emicious. The true lesson to be 
learned from the many minda of 
many men is not sloth, despair, and 
incredulity, but, first, an invincibjc 



charity and fortiearmnce towards the 
holders of adverse of>inions and re* 
pugnant svstems ; and, secondly, ao 
inflexible resolution to pursue troth 
for its own sakr« to keep the mind 
everopen to conviction, ever accessi- 
ble to argument ; meanwhile, steadily 
maintaining and practismg the opi- 
nion which, f)r whatever feasoo, 
appears, at present, to have most of 
truth) to be nearest certainty. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE ADVERSARIA, 

Or Jilnter Evening' AmuMement^ 

NO. XTIII. 

ComcEvBMiNO, once again, sesaoa of 

peace; 
Return, sweet Evening, andcontiaas 

long! 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy vo- 

t'ry calm. 
Or make him so. Composure is thy 

gif^J 
And whf^ther I devote thy gentle hoars 
To books, to music, or the poet's toil ; 

Or twining silken threads round iv'iy 

reels. 
When they command nhom man vfos hen 

to please f 
I slight thee not, bat make thee wd- 

come still. 

cowrsK. 

NOTWITHSTANDING aU the 
learning and information that may 
be found in the works of sir Tho- 
mas Br OWN K, I believe his pon- 
derous volumes arc now scarcely 
opened but by some curious reader 
who would examine the style which 
Johnson did not disdain to imitate. 
I confess it was this single object 
which induced me to delve into what 
I consider a rich mine of fjigUsh 
phraseology. Although it was the 
ambition of sir Thomas to introduce 
as many exotic terms into our lan^ 
guage as possible, and that in the 
proi>ecution of this design his taste 
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Sir 



has been by no means fastidious, he 
has yet, by a happy temerity which 
helongs only to genius, occasionally 
hit upon single words and expres- 
sions which are singularly felicitous. 
Bnt in general, it roust be admitted, 
his aflfectation involves his under- 
standing in such a maze of intrica- 
cy, or throws such a glare of ridi- 
cule around it, that we close the vo- 
lume with a mixture of laughter 
and contempt Dr. Johnson, witli 
his accustomed acumen, describes 
the style of Browne as " vigorous, 
but rugged ; it is learned,*' he says, 
^* but pedantic ; it is deep, but ob- 
scure ; it strikes, but does not please ; 
it commands, but does not allure : 
bis tropes are harsh, and his combi- 
nations uncouth." 

To the writer on philosophical 
subjects we must grant the use of 
erudite or technical terms, when 
they are appropriate and significant, 
or pursue his meaning througii a la- 
byrinth of circumlocution that would 
weary and disgust, and defeat the 
very purpose of language. 

Man, it has truly been said, is an 
imitative animal ; and many who 
could not attain the learning of 
Browne, could yet surpass him in 
eccentricity. In the following quo- 
tation, the writer has copied all his 
defects with as much fidelity as the 
Chinese painter, who introduced a 
patch in one of his portraits. Terms 
of art are forcibly taken from their 
natural places to describe the most 
common operations of nature, and 
the words thus oddly jumbled toge- 
ther seem to stare at each other 
with as much surprise as if they did 
not belong to the same language ; 
' while the reader is as much divert- 
ed as we are told the spectator was. 

The versatile genius oithe admi' 
rable Crichtotij as he was called, 
has been made ^miliar to modem 
readers by one of our classical es- 
sayists. 

It seems that he once composed a 
drama in the Italian language, which 
included no less than firteen charac- 
ters. To evince the versatility of 
his powers, he personated the whole 
of the dramatis fterson^s himself, 



and his success in the attempt is 
thus described by his biogvapher, 
sir Thomas Urquhart 

The logn£stscinated spirits of the 
beholding hearers and auricularie 
spectators, were so on a sudden 
seized upon, in the risible facul- 
ties of the soul, and all their vital 
motions so universally affected in 
this extremity of agitation, that, to 
avoid the inevitable channs of his 
intoxicating ejaculHtioiis, and the 
accumulative influences of so pow* 
erful a transportation, one of my la- 
dy dutchess's chief maids of honour, 
by the vehemence of the sliocks 
of these incomprehensible raptures, 
burste forth into a laughter, to the 
rupture of a vein in her bodie, &c. 

And another younglady it seems, not 
being able to support the well belov- 
ed burthen of so excessive delight 
and entransing joyes of such mercu- 
rial exhilarations, through the inef- 
fable extatic of overmastered appre- 
hension, fell back in a swoon, with- 
out the appearance of any other life 
in her than what, by the most refin- 
ed wits of theological spectators, is 
conceived to be exerced by the pur- 
est parts of the separated entele- 
chies of blessed saint, in their sub- 
limest conversations with the celes- 
tial hierarchies. 



Sir Richard Steele is the au- 
thor of a few lines which his accom- 
plished coadjutor never surpassed. 

The most active principle in our 
minds is the imagination ; and a 
good poet makes his court perpetu- 
ally to it. In a word, the poets do, 
as it were, strew the rough paths of 
virtue so full of fragrant flowers, 
that we are not sensible of the unea- 
siness of them ; and imagine our- 
selves in the midst of pleasures and 
the most bewitching allurements, at 
the time we are making progress in 
the severest duties of life. — Taller, 



One of the most entertaining tour- 
ists I have lately met with, of whom 
indeed I am inclined to say with Dr. 
Johnson, " I wish that to travel and 
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to relate what he saw had been 
more his business," gives the follow- 
ing brief account of a visit to the 
totnb of an Italian poet 

On Saturday I made an interests 
ing excursion to Arqua, to visit the 
tomb and resadence of Petrarch. — 
It is a small village delightfully si- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of tlte 
Eugenean mountains, and not far 
from the hot-baths of Albano.— 
The residence of the charming poet 
is now untenanted ; it was shown 
me by an old woman, who seemed 
to be perfectly insensible to the va- 
lue or the treasure of which she 
kept the Itey. 

The walls of the rooms were al- 
most covered with the scribblings of 
those who had visited Uie retire- 
ment of this sweet, this favourite 
bard His cap, his wardrobe, his 
elbow-chair, and a bust of his Laura, 
are still saved from the grasp of 
time,' and shown to the curious tra- 
veller. I wrote my name on the 
walls of his study, and cAme away. 
I then went to the church-yard to 
visit his tomb, of which 1 took a 
slight shetch : the date upon it I ob- 
served to be 1574. I next saw the 
chapel, and enjoyed the luxury of 
kneeling at that very altar, which 
had been hallowed by the presence 
of the tender, the elegant, the Bx> 
complxshed Petrarch. 



A friend of mine, who is fonder of 
Dryden than Blackstone, and who 
courts the nine muses more willing- 
ly than the twelve judges, has given 
me a sheet from a manuscript vo- 
lume, with which I shall conclude 
thid evemng*8 aniuaementa. 



0!r LEYRIO'S RETIRBMEiTT INTO 
THE COUNTRY. 

Where lofty forests wave their 

heads, 
And fiowrctsdeck thclowly meads ; 
Where bold llissus rolls alonp^, 
la current rapid, clear, and suong; 



His waves in rich Inxuriance rise, 
W hen gentle xeph > n breathe their 

sighs ; 
Where lavish Nature throws around 
Whatever can charm the fairy 
ground; 
And where bright Hope and Joy are 
ever seen. 
And Peace, and Love, and calm Con- 
tent, with placid mein : 

Where summer's suns, with gentle 

fire. 
Shine but to warm— «nd then retiie, 
To welcome Autumn's fruitful brow. 
Or Winter's not ungenol snow. 
And then with gladness swifdy 

bring 
The verdure of the teeming Spring 
(Spring — ^the season of the roses, 
When the young tvy round itgrowsj 
And woodbines then their curling 
tendrils join, 
\si soft and tender union, with some 
wreathing vine) : 

There Lejrrid lives, remote firom 

noise, 
And rural scenes of peace enjoys ; 
With those whose fond paternal 

care 
Has polish'd bright the lovely fur; 
With those who oft delight to 

trace 
Good-nature beaming in her face ; 
And love to survey in her mind 
All the virtues there combined t 
AU that with fond delight the poet 
feigns. 
When Love inflames and Fancy thrills 
his raptured strains. 

With friends like these how swift- 
ly glide 
The current of life's ra4>id ride ! 
How do they sweeteif life's dull 

hour, 
How theer those clouds that often 

lowV, 
When pale Misfortune's palsying 

hand 
O'er Joy and Peace waves high 

her wand. 
Then Friendship's face serenely 

smiles, 
And Sorrow of her pain beguiles. 
They make past joys in quick succes- 
sion rise. 
And charm once more the raptur'd ga- 
zer's tear-dew *d eve?. 
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Oh, ye kind Gods 1 who ne'er dis- 
dain 
To calm our fean and ease our 

pain ; 
Oh listen to ny fervent pray'r ! 
From harm protect my favoured 

fair. 
May Lbykid's heart ne'er feel 

how keen 
The cruel shaft that strikes unseen, 
^nd in an instant clouds the scene* 
That sparkled, Ute, with joy se- 
rene 
And may she yet avoid pale Envy's 
flame. 
And still preserve, with conscience pure, 
bright Virtue's name. 

May Fancy to her fav'ritc child, 
Still teach hemativevjood-'notes viild. 
And Genius crown, with fadeless 

bays. 
The maid who weaves her winning 

lays. 
E'en now, untaught by Wisdom's 

years. 
Her pdish'd numbers please our 

cars; 
What then, when more matur'd by 

time. 
Shall be her muse's riper rhyme ? 
Did but Prediction's voice to me be- 
long, 
Aich Muse and every Grace would love 
to claim her song. 

May she with deep fix'd scorn de- 
ride 
The weakness of a silly pride ; 
Ne'er may she hear base Flatt'ry's 

theme, , 

And idly list the soothing dream. 
For Flatt'ry, like the poison*d bowl. 
First soothes and then destroys the 

soul. 
But to avert the feather'd dart. 
And safely shieW ^female heart. 
May learning grave her curious mind 
engage" 
To pore with toil unwearied o'er the 
instructive page. 

Next shall my feeble pen pourtray. 
In artless numbers of the lay ? 
Oh ! then how fondly would I trace 
The features of a lovely face. 
May each fair lineament declare 
That native worth is hidden there. 
Give to her cheek the tint that 

glows 
And blushes in the morning rose. 



Exert, ye fav'ring Godt ybur happi- 
est art, 
To give those charms that win and 
firmly bind the heart. 

I. E. H. 

Baltimore, 



For the Literary Magazine. 

FRENCH BURlflNG PLACES. 

By Mr. Pinkerton, 

BEFORE the revolution, the bu- 
ry ing-places in Paris were not nu- 
merous, the burials being often in the 
churches themselves. The church- 
yard of the Innocents was the larg- 
est and most remarkable, a predi- 
lection for its presumed holiness 
having Ijeen adopted bv the devout. 
In consequence of this, it was so 
crowded with bodies, as to infect 
the cellars in the neighbourhood, 
and to threaten a disgusting rupture 
of the walls: the bodies were there- 
fore removed during successive 
nights, aud the whole paved and re- 
duced to the, level of the streets.— 
The reports on this subject are cu- 
rious, but severe lessons of humilia- 
tion. 

Since the salutary law, ordaining 
that the dead should not be binned 
in the churches, nor even in the ci- 
ty, only two cemeteries are open for 
this populous capital. One of these 
is at Clamart, beyond the Garden of 
Plants, which serves for the south- 
ern half of the city, including tlie 
Hotel Dieu ; the other, serving for 
the northern half, though this be ar- 
bitrary, is in a small irregular vale 
on the southern declivity of Mont 
Martrc. 

The latter repository is not only 
in a picturesque situation, but varie- 
gated by the unevenness of the 
ground ; it is surrounded with a wall 
of moulded clay, capped with flat 
tiles, to protect it from the weather, 
and supported by so many buttres- 
ses, that probably a stone wall could 
have been erected at an equal ex- 
pense. The scxtou lives at some 
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distance, but it it seldom necessary 
to wait five minutes, before one of 
the numerous dead arrives^ when 
the gate is opened. On entering, 
you see to the left a sandy elevation 
of the natural soil, declining towards 
the west. The coffin is let down on 
the edge of this declivity to a shelf 
at a small depth, and covered with 
a few shovels full of sand. A hus- 
band, wife, or relation, gives a part- 
ing look, sheds a few tears, and 
turns away. If the body come from 
an hospital, it is only inclosed in a 
sack, and borne by two men on a 
hand-bier, over which two half hoops 
support a linen cloth. Aware of the 
indecency of this slight inhum.tion, 
the sexton will not permit you to go 
so far as to command a view of the 
declivity, interspersed with coffins 
and sacks. But the smell is offi^n- 
sive at the disUnce of forty or fifty 
yards, if the wind blow from the ce- 
metery. Respect is due lo the dead, 
and greater decency would be com- 
mendable. The rapidity with which 
the burials are hastened also da- 
serves reprobation, the bodies never 
being kept above twenty-four hours, 
so that the death can scarcely be 
ascertained ; the bodies are, how- 
ever, exposed in the gateway of the 
hotel, with tapers and holy water, 
which is sprinkled over the coffin 
by the devout visitants. 

Towards the right, or eastern 
part of thfe church-yai*d of Mont 
' Martre, there is a little deep vale, 
planted with weepbg willows and 
shrubs, interspersed with neat tombs 
of stone. This part is reserved for 
Ihose of a superior class, and the 
epitaphs in Fi-ench are sometimes 
elegantly concise. 



/nw the Literary Magazine. 

TBE PUBLIC BATHS AT PARIS. 

£y Mr. Pinkerton. 

IN no species of salutary luxury, 
does London yield so much to Paris, 
as in the article of baths. In the 



English capitali they are not cnlf 
rare, but constructed on a most in* 
convenient and unhealthy plan. In 
the French baths, the chambers are 
very small, about ten feet by six, 
the height being about seven feet, to 
that there is no risque of catching 
cold. The tubs, of tinned copper, 
also retain the watmth ; while oar 
marble baths in large apartments 
seem contrived for the sake of in- 
convenience. But a description of 
the French baths will form the bctt 
contrast. 

Besides the Chinese baths oo the 
Boulevards, and others in varioos 
parts of the capital, the principal 
and most frequented are those which 
float on the nver itsel£ Theae may 
be had at all prices : and there are 
even temporary baths erected with 
awnings, in the heat of summer, that 
the women may enjoy the refirsh- 
ment of the water. Bot the chief 
are those of Vigier and Pottevint 
which are said to belong to the same 
company of proprietors. 

lliose of Vi^er, the moat fre-^ 
quented of any, constitute a wooden 
edifice, the size of a man of war of 
one hundred and forty guns, which 
contains, in two floors, one hundred 
and forty bathing chambers, often 
entirely full, esfjecially from five in 
the morning till nine. As the wait- 
ers and female servants are paid by 
the bathers, it is supposed that the 
clear gain is not less than fifty than* 
sand francs, or more than two thou- 
sand pounds, a year. £ach person 
pay s» fifteen pence, or less on subscribe 
ing tor half a dozen times ; each towel 
costs one penny, and you give two- 
pence or three-pence to the waiter. 
This cheapness is the chief cause of 
the great gain, as many people go 
every day ; while five shillings for a 
London bath becomes an object, not to 
mention five guineas, which a pro- 
dent pei'son would lay aside, in or* 
der to pay for the cure of the cold 
which he is about to catch. 

This large edifice is accompanied 
with a smaller, in the form of a rotun* 
da, in which a horse is occupied in 
turning a macl\ine for raising the wa- 
ter. It is generally moored with strong 
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iKahlesal^ove the bridge of the Thuil- 
leriies ; but in D(»:eiiibier, when tU^ 
dagger of the clnvin|; ice begins to 
be apprehended, it is floated down 
beneath the bridge, of which the fjide 
^rch presents a barrier of strong 
beams, as a security against all in^ 
jnvy. Early in the spring the batlis 
resaooe their station, and are deco? 
rated wi^ verdure and dowers. 

On despending a long flight of 
jileps from the quay, you dnd your-p 
•ell in a tittle garden by the side of 
the river, with a neat gravel walk 
4unidst flowery and shrubs. Hence 
m little bridge conveys you to the 
liatbs. There are covered galleries 
en either side, witli flowers and 
swoel-smelling plaRts,where you can 
«i( or walk till your turn come, if the 
iMlhs he full At the end of this 
gallery, is a little temple of Cloaci- 
fia, inscribed with (he words C'est 
kit '^ It is here." The entrance on 
tlKS rig^t hand is for the women ; 
«nd on the lef^ for the men ; and 
the nost complete decency is ob* 
oerved. You pass into a loag galle^ 
Tfy into which the bathing cham- 
bm open, and divided from that on 
the women's side only by a large 
square of plate glass ; but as the la- 
dwa seldom wait ia the gallery, this 
advaataqge little enlivens the proa- 
pect. Itiia ^aUery, which is paint- 
ed in imitation of white and red 
masble, with piUara of v^de an- 
tdque^ presents a barometer ami 
theirroometer, and contains krgK^ 
ttovib^ for warming the Ikicn, which, 
imles^ countermanded, is always 
presented quite hot llie prices of 
tlie venous uticlesr which may be 
bad ia the baths, such, as coSee, tea, 
chocolate, new laid eggs^ soup, wtne, 
&C., are ail pasted up in various 
places. On entering youv chamber, 
yoaB bath is carefully cleansed with 
warm, water and a sponge, which 
you may insist on seeing done, ac* 
cording to the fixed regulations. — 
YiOu then mention the temperature 
you. wish, and the bath is instantly 
filled. In it you sit at your ease, 
and it is common to read the news- 
papers After a quarter of an hour, 
ior the. French physicians do- net 
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permit the use of the bath after a 
meal, upon ringing the bell you may 
have what refreshment ynu cliusc, 
which is served on a board of cork, 
swimming in the water. The time 
is generally an hour, sometimes au 
hour and a half, wid some will re- 
piain two hours. 

In the baths Poitevin, which are 
on the other side of the river, you 
pay forty sous, or twenty pence ; but 
this includes the linen, wi\ich, here,^ 
is always complete, that is, the tub' 
is lined with a sheet, and when you 
ring for your linen, the waiter at- 
tends you with a fieignoiry di7ing 
robe, Sec, and lends you his assist- 
ance. 

Between the bridge of Thuillerics 
and that of Cooconi, is the school 
for swimming, which may also be 
regarded as a cold batli. Here a 
floating arcade, with little chambers 
for undressinij^, incloses a little square 
spot of the nver itself. There are 
men with ropes to assist the learn- 
ers, among whom are sometimes/;f- 
titen mattrcascM^ or Parisian belles, 
who begin in the military way to 
ride, swim, and breakfast on beef- 
stakes. They are, however, accou- 
tred with decency ; and wanton cu- 
rfOKity would find little gratification. 
Many use this bath in the evening, 
after dinner, without aqy impedi- 
ment to their digestion, so that the 
axiom of the French physicians may 
admit of doubts. 

A bath absolutely cold, in a cham- 
ber, is scarcely known in France, 
except in cases of phrenzy, when 
iced water has been found M singu- 
lar efficacy. The French physi- 
cians also reg»ard sea bath as merelv' 
a dubious remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog ; or what, perhaps, is as 
common in France, for tiiat of a 
mad wolf. So general is this idea, 
that a man of the law ha\in^ em- 
braced an advantageous offer m the 
marine, an old lady, upon hearing 
he was going to sea, exclaimed witli 
great simplicity, " Poor man ! has 
he been btt by a mad dog V* Our 
custom of plunging in head foremost 
is liltfewise reprobated in France, 
where it is thought alike imnataral 
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and unhealthy. In fact, savages and 
peasants walk iato the river or the 
sea, and the repercussion of the blood 
from the head, is followed by its re> 
torn in greater force. The use of 
the warm bath, even in the hottest 
climates, has been foaod far more 
advantageous than that of the cold ; 
and Dolomica observed, that in Si- 
cily the latter afforded no refresh- 
ment, while by rising repeatedly in 
the warm bath, he produced, by the 
evaporation from the skin, a deli* 
eate coolness and accession of vigour. 
The first shock of the cold water, 
here so much extolled, that some 
medical men regard it as the sole 
object, is in France esteemed a mere 
caprice ; the purpose being by the 
absorption of the water, or at least 
its contiguity, during an entire hour, 
to cool Uie blood, fortify the nerves, 
and restore the animal spirits. So 
far as I can judge by my own expe«* 
rience, the truth fanes me to say, 
that I never received any advan* 
tage whatever from our modes of 
bathing, with a shower bath, the 
cold, or the sea, or even a warm 
bath in the London fashion; but I 
never returned from a Parisian bath 
of an hour or more, without feeling 
a marked increase of appetite and 
health. In these baths, it is very 
rare to dip the head at all ; and the 
circulation of the blood renders this 
a most unnecessary ceremony. It 
has been observed, that the health 
of the inhalMtants at Paris has been 
greatly improved since the institu- 
tion of numerous baths, which are 
particularly salutary in nervous dis- 
eases, and others arising from a se- 
dentary life, 80 commonly followed in 
great capitals. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

A SXKTCH OF PITTSBURGH. 

THE lands in the vidnity of 
Pittsburgh, especially the bottoms 
en the Alleghany, are ver^ rich. 
When this town was a frontier set- 
tlement agiJost hostile Indians^ the 



lands, in consequence, sold very low. 
A few years since a Mr. Wood £nt 
surveyed this couDtry, and was of- 
fered an extensive tract of it grada, 
which he refused. His aoo has 
since purchased a considerable fisrm 
in the nei^^ibourliood of Pittsbnrglif 
and erected a very handsome bnck 
house at the entrance of the town. 

Pittsburgh is irregularlf buiU; 
the streets are narrow, and the 
houses have the dirty, siiiaaked ap- 
pearance of English citiea wbm 
coals are most used. Itisntoateon 
a fdain, nmning to a point, at which 
the dear stream of the Alleghaof 
and the muddy walen of the M»- 
nongahela unite and form a tteaotifal 
bason, the source of the fiir4aiBed 
Ohio, or JB«/fe ih'vt^« of the Ffencii, 
which, after runnin|; 1183 BukB, 
empties itself into the MiasisiSppL 

The AUeg^y is at Pitt^bush 
about a quarter oif a mile wide, aad 
runs at the rate of about fbor miles 
an hour. The Monongahela is 
about half a mile wide, its waters 
being forced back by the moce in^ 
petuous stream of the Alleghaay. 
At the con6nence of tlieae riven 
the Frendi owcted a fort, which 
was captured b]^ the English under 
eeneral Forbes, in NovcBDbery 17S8. 
It was soon aflterwaida abandoned, 
and one hif;her up the AUeg^uny 
erected, which is now in existence. 
At the TOint where the riven meet, 
the din rises about twenty foet 
above the watert) the MonongaheU 
bearing a south-out, and the Alle- 
ghany a north-east direction. Soon 
after the capture by the British) te 
town was laid out, named after die 
elder William I^tt About seven 
miles to the S.E. of this town is the 
fidd celebrated for the defeat of ge- 
^ral Braddock. 

Pittsburgh u extremdy well sop- 
plied with excellent coal, at least as 
good as the Carmd coal, which are 
delivered at the houses in town at 
the.rate of five cents per budieL 
The blaze of these coals afford so 
strong a light, that in winteri it is 
said, neither tailors nor other me- 
chanics bum candles. Coal is for- 
nished prindpally from the moan- 
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taint on the veree of the Mo 
helfty finom which thejr are < 
into tlie vessels below. Daring oar 
revohitionaiy war one of these coal- 
mountains caught fire, and was onlf 
ejctingaished by the foiling in of its 
rides, which suffocated Uie flame. 
Coals of various quality are found, 
however, in all directioos within 
seventy miles. The vessels which 
go down the Ohio use coal asballast, 
as it costs only the trouble oHIigging 
from the sides of the hills. 

Pittsburgh forms one of the great 
points from which emigrants set out 
who intend to settle in the immense 
valley bounded by the Alleghany 
mountains to the east, the Gulf of 
Mexico to the south, the frozen re- 
gions to the north, and tlie White 
mountains to the west This valley 
embraces almost every climate, and 
consequently every soil ; but still for 
its general fertility may be denomi- 
nated the paradise of the world. 

Pittsburgh contained in 1804 about 
one thousand houses and five thou- 
sand inhabitants, many houses being 
built purposely for the accommoda- 
ation of emigrants, who, when the 
Ohio is low, are frequently detained a 
considerable time. It is however 
rapidly increasing in size and con- 
sequence, and anords many beauti- 
fiil views. The town is principally 
built on the Monongahela. This 
river a£fi)rd8 a pleasant sandy mar- 
gin, of about thir^ feet broad : the 
surfiuDe of the cliff is about twenty 
feet fljjove this strand, and is, when 
the waters are much out, covered 
by them. Whenever our population 
is sufficient to enable us to become 
a manofactaring people, the utuation 
of nttsborgh will render it impor- 
tant, the carriage of heav^ articles 
operating as a premium m fevour 
of thoae there produced. Its situa- 
tion at the confluence of two mighty 
rivers, and at the source of an im- 
mense inland navigation, with a 
supply eternal of excellent coal, 
plenty offish, and a rich surrounding 
country, are advantages few places 
can a&rd. The new fort has, since 
the cession of the adjoining country 
by the Indians, been converted into 



a store for the United States, in 
which they deposit the diflerent ar- 
ticles destined to be distributed 
through western America, and is 
only garrisoned by a lieutenant and 
seven men. 

House-rent and all the necessaries 
of life are cheap at Pittsburgh. It 
contains a handsome court-house, 
and tolerable market-house. The 
town is, however, dirty, consequent 
on the richness of the adjoining soiL 
the narrowness of the streets, una 
the profuse use of coal. A branch 
of the bank of Pennsylvania is es- 
tablished in this town. The best 
hickory wood sells at a dollar and a 
half the cord. The taverns are 
equal to any either in Washington 
or Baltimore; thdr charges are 
reasonable. 

The common boats which convey 
passengers and goods down the Ohio 
are twelve feet wide, and cost, ac- 
cordbg to their length, a dollar a 
foot : when well covered, pahited, 
and divided into apartments, they 
will sell for a dollar and a half the 
foot Some are very elegant, and 
cost more. Of these I once saw 
two : one belonging to general Wil- 
kinson ; the other to colonel Bur- 
rows : both were elegant, the first 
particularly, being gilt, and highly 
ornamented. Those destined for use 
more than show are estimated to 
cany each about half a ton for every 
foot m length. Of these boats about 
one hundred, having about twelve 
emigranU each, were said to be 
waiting between Brownfield and Ge- 
neva, on the Alleehany, and about 
as many more on tiie Monongahela, 
till the waters should rise, to waft 
them to their intended setUements. 

On the 38th of April, 1804, Uie 
Ohio rose four feet : it still, howe- 
ver, wanted twelve of the level 
deemed necessary to navigate the 
Ohio boats. 

The boats which convey flour 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans take 
from 250 to 300 barrels each, that 
produced on the Monongahela being 
considered the best. A company 
lately established sent 950,000 bar- 
rels for sale in the vear 1804. In 
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the same period it is eatculafcrf 
100,000 tons of manpfactuTcd arti- 
cles passed through this tow A down 
the Ohio; and it is ass6rted the 
average increase is 2000*10118 annu- 
ally. 

It may some years honce be a 
matter of curiosity to e6mparc the 
present with the then state of the 
manufactories of Pittsburgh. On 
the Allegliany, and opposite Pitts- 
bui*gh, arc cdlonei O^Hara's glass 
%?orks. In the town he has a brew- 
house, two tan-yafds, an'd a yard 
for ship-building, in which, in 3804, 
was building one brig of 290 tons, 
and from which had lately been 
launched one ship of 350 tons. A 
tin- manufactory was established, 
whidi then employed twenty-eight 
persons ; a nail-manufactory thirty ; 
a cotton manufacturer had recently 
fixed himself, aud employed \n\t 
twelve; thirty workmen were en- 
gaged in ship, and about, tifiy in 
boat-building ; thirty wei-e also en- 
gagetl in the rope-walks, which re- 
ceived their hfenip from Ohio and 
Kentucky states. 



J^^or the Uxcrary Afdgatine. 

SEDASTIAM OF PORTUGAL. 

THP* young Sebastian burned with' 
zeal to try his hand against the 
African infidels. A slight invitation 
led hiiu to tlie assistance of the ex- 

1)ellcd king of Morocco, Miilcy 
Wahomet. He set sail with a con- 
siderable army on midsummer-day, 
1578, in spite of the dissuasi6n of his 
friends, and the ominous appeai*ance 
of a comet. ITie army was landed 
at Arcilla, ami went for AUarache. 
On the road it riiet ^the hostile force 
if Muley Molucco in the plain of 
Alkassarr|uivir. . Sebastian and his 
Portugueze suiTfered an entire de- 
feat : he himself fell. Sttth at least 
was the report. 

But what if he did not fall, or at 
least did not perish ? Four pseudo- 
Sebastians arose one after another, 
just when Spain had completed the 



itiiarebfPbrtugid. tlie three first 
were hotorioqs fmpostors, and In- 
curred the ^te they deserved : the 
fourth, on tic contrary, conducted 
himself so skillullyi that it will pro- 
bably far. ever remahi a <}ue^on 
whether hfi were not the true Se- 
bastian. 

He canie, in lS9By to Venice, atid 
found credit not nftercly among the 
poipulani^, but witli persons of con- 
dition ; especial^ as some Portu-. 
gueze who had known king Sebas* 
tian voluntarily testified that this 
person entirely resembled hiai m 
fkce, size, and voice. He (band 
such support as enabled him to live 
like a man of rank, and soch coun- 
tenarice as encouraged him publicly 
to announce hiniself for the true Se^ 
biiBtiati. The Spanish ambassador 
at Venice, Domingo Mendoza, con- 
sequently applied to the government 
that Sebastian miglit be arrested and 
formally questioned He related in 
great detail, that in the unfortonate 
battle at Alkassar he was wounded, 
and left for dead, and had thus' 
escaped captivity j that with Chris- 
tcvalof Tavora he had been carried 
ih a small vessel to Algarve, where 
lid recovered from his wounds ; but 
that the sight of those whom be 
Knew being painful to him after so 
great a disaster, he undertook a. 
journey intp Abyssinia, He crossed; 
the Red. Sea, visited Persia, and 
abode long in a cloister of Georgia 
under a religious habit Here the 
desire of seeh)^ once more his coun- 
try aiid his subjects became strong ; 
\\G embarked in the Black Sea for 
Sicilv, wh^re he landed, and whence 
lie dibjiatched Marco TulHo of Ro- 
scnza'into Portugal, determining to 
await intelligence at Rome. On his 
way thither he was rdibed by bis 
attendants, and com|>e1Icd to seek 
Venice, where he had more h6pe 
of finding resources tlian at Romt, 
and had in fact been SmmediAtely i-e- 
cognized. All t^iis was no sooner 
said than proved. He expressed.con- 
fidence in the Venetian government, 
recalled to their recollection the 
correspondence he had conducted 
with them during Uie Turkish war, 
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4|i4 pleaded. an efficient zeal for 
iheir interests. He challenged ex- 
semination} and took a pleasure in 
ii^icatinghis personal peculiarities : 
the shortness of his. left side, the 
flcar on his rip;ht brow, such as Se- 
bastian had incurred in . his v^ry 
childhood, the singular wart, or corn, 
oh his toe. 

The Venetian government thought 
fit to imprison their giiesL The 
fagitive Portugueze presented peti- 
tions without end for his liberation, 
JLing Henry IV of France appUed, 
through his ambassador Dufresne, to 
the doge, that sonie decisive expla- 
nation might be given, as the error 
of, the Portugueze might be produc- 
tive of much personal inconvenience. 
The Venetians, after three years 
delay, pronounced a sentenco of 
t^anishment, and allowed him eight 
days to quit the territories of the 
republic llie Portugueze now be- 
gan to deliberate whether he ought 
to return to his country by way of 
Switzerland and France, or by way 
ci Tuscapy. They chose unfortu- 
nately the latter. Sebastian, dis- 
guised as a monk, .was no sooner 
come into the Florentine dominions, 
than he was seized by ofiier of the 
grand duke Ferdinand I, and sent 
to Naples to be delivered up to the 
Spaniards. 

On being introduced to the Span* 
ish viceroy, don Ferdinand Buiz of 
f^astro, count of Lemos, Sebastian 
"with great dignity bade him be co- 
vered. The count inquired by what 
right he so authoritatively address- 
ed him. By my birtii-right, repli- 
^ Sebastian. He then reproached 
the coupt for affecting ignorance, re- 
pfiinded him that the sword he then 
vore was a gift of Sebastian's to the 
envoy of Plnlipj and inquired for a 
piece of jewelry whicli on the same 
occasion bad been presented to his 
spouse. He Is said to have opened 
a secret spring peculiar to this jew- 
elry. Yet the result was, that Se- 
bastian, after examination, was de- 
clared to be an impostor ; that h^ 
was led about on an ass through the 
streets of Naples, and finaliy sen- 
tenced to the galUes. He was trans- 



ported to ^pauiy and. lodged in the 
castle of San Lucar, whence h% 
never emerged. His yiqnity ex- 
cited great ferment in : Portuga). 
The date and manner of his death is 
unknown. 

Two questions are to be investi- 
gated ; whether the death of king 
Sebastian at Alkassar be so far 
vouched that it cannot reasonably 
be caUed in question ; and in case 
this remains doubtful, whetfier the 
fourth ^bastian ought ijot to b^ 
reckoned among those . imjpostori 
wha have abused a famous name in 
order to fare sumptuously. . 

The death of Sebastian at Alkas^ 
sar is imperfectly provied ; from all 
the testimonies nothing further can 
be ascertained than that he wa^ 
wounded in the head, and was seen 
to fall from his horse. The body 
which was selected, a^ the king's 
was too much hacked and disfigured 
to be knowable ; and although some 
of the king's attendants, especially 
Sebastian Resendius, recognized 
this body for the king^s in the pre- 
sence of Muley Hamet, yet to this 
evidence one may reply, ^ Nothing 
more natural than this. Who <:ould 
have contradicted Reseqdius in the 
presence of the barbarian king; 
especially as, in case of Sebastian's 
survivance, it would be most for his 
interest to pass, among the Moors 
at least, for haying been killed," 
Nor can it be denied that a report 
originated almost imm^iately, that 
not the king's body, but that of a 
Swiss, had been solemnly buried. 
The tales which, according to Fer- 
reras and Thuanus, falsely occasion- 
ed the suspicion of the king's pre* 
servation, are .without probability. 

The pretended Sebastian theror 
fore cannot on this ground be reject- 
ed decidedly. But,, on a closer ob- 
servation of hini, are there notraces 
of imposture I None ; and a thousand 
strong circumstances plead for him. 
He is in tlie liands ot the Died at 
Venice, a severe tribunal, whose 
first rule was said to bficorrerealta 
fiena firima di examinar la colfia. 
This tribunal confines him three 
whole years, is unable in all that 
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tiipe to find evidence of his impos- 
tare, although die Spaniards would 
assured^ have been acdve in fur- 
nishing proo& against so inconveni- 
ent a claimaiit. When at length 
this tribunal is presMd for a ded- 
tion, what does it do? In fact 
notlun^. It finds no ^It in the 
nan; it sets him at liberty ; but 
orders him to quit the territory of 
the republic, lest it should become a 
nest of intrigue and conspiracy. This 
looks more like the treatment of un- 
welcome innocence than of detected 
ruilt Nor was it agreeable to the 
Venetians that the grand duke of 
Florence should seize the exile, and 
deliver him over to the Spaniards ; 
for cardinal Ossat expressly says in 
his letters that they considered it as 
a heinous afiront. When he gets to 
Naples, there must have been again 
the same deficiency of hostile evi- 
dence, else why so much deference 
and attention, and so cautious a re- 
moval to San Lucar : the former 
pretenders had been put to death 
without ceremony. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

VOLUNTARY DEATH. 

THE difierent de g r ee of power 
which persons of distinct habits and 
constitution appear to possess, not 
only over the feelings and faculties 
of the mind, but likewise over what 
are called the involuntary musdes, 
and even the nerves and the blood- 
vessels of the body, afibrds ground 
for a speculation, curious at least, if 
not important, how £sr so desirable 
a power may be acquired ; and to 
what extent, by some yet undiscover- 
ed method of education, it may be 
elevated and improved. 

Dr. Cheyne relates an instance, 
in one of his medical treatises, the 
accuracy of which i^ established by 
irrefragable evidence, in which a 
person, at any time when he chose, 
could exhibit every appearatice of 
death ; and, after having lain tor a 
considerable period exacUy as a 
torpbc, was able, by a vcluntury 



struggle, to restore to himaelf the ap« 
pearance and aU the various fuse* 
tioos of intellect and aBimatioo. 

He could die^ or exfttrey says 
Cheyne, when he pleased, and yet, 
by an effort or somehow, he could 
come to life agaia He insisted so 
much on our seeing the trial made, 
that we were at lut forced to com- 
ply. We all three felt hia pulse 
first ; it was ^tinct, though small 
and thready ; and his heart had its 
usual beating. He compoaed him- 
self on his back, and lay in a stOI 
posture for some time ; while I held 
his right hand. Dr. Baynard laid hb 
hao9 on his heart, and Mr. Skrioe 
held a clean looking glass to his 
mouth. I found his pulse sink 
gradually, till at last I could not leel 
any, by the most exact and nioe 
touch. Dr. Baynard could not fieel 
the least motion in his heart, nor 
Mr. Skrine the least soil of breath 
on the bright mirror he held to his 
mouth ; then each of us, by turns, ex- 
amined his arm, heart, and breathy 
but could not by the nicest scrutiny 
discover the least symptom of life in 
him. We reasoned a long time about 
this odd appearance as well as we 
could, and finding he still continued 
in that condition, we began to con- 
clude that he had indeed carried the 
experiment too far ; and at last were 
satisfied he was actually dead, and 
were just ready to leave him. This 
continued about half an hour, by nine 
o'clock in the morning in autumn. 
As we were going away, we observ- 
ed some motion about the body, and 
upon examination found his pulse 
and the motion of his heart gradually 
returning; he began to breathe gen- 
tly, and speak scJtiy. We were all 
astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change, and, after some 
further conversation with him and 
with ourselves, went away fully 
satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact, but not able to form any 
rational scheme how to account for 
it He afterwards called for his at- 
torney, added a codicil to his will, 
&c, and calmly and composedly 
dicrl aJxJiit live or mx o'clock thit 
evening. 
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Fw the Uterary Magazine, 

▲n AccotiKT or georgb Tho- 
mas, A FAMOUS ADVKHTURER 
IN INDIA. 

THE history of George Thomas 
exemplifies, in a striking manner, 
the caprice of fortune. It exhibits 
him as rising from the lowest station 
to high military command, sustain- 
ifiR the rank of an independent 
(luef, placed on a level with the na- 
tive princes of India, the absolute 
lord of an extensive territory, coro- 
■landing an army of his own, car- 
lying on wars, and forming alliances 
with neiehbouring sutes. We tee 
him displaying the talents of a war- 
rior and a statesman, and frequently 
employing his power beneficially by 
extending asnstance and protection 
Id weak princes, who had snifered 
from the Tiolence of foes more 
mighty than themselves. We then 
behold the same favourite of the 
mioertain dame all at once deserted 
by her, and reduced nearly to his 
original condition. An unexpected 
turn of affldrs, the union of a vast 
force, inauspidotts incidents, the 
hatred and unmanly arts of an im- 
placable enemy, occauon his fall 
mxn the height of grandeur to the 
sitnatioo of a private individual of 
very moderate means. For his fall 
he was indebted to a European ad- 
venturer like himself, whom fortune 
had destined to rise still higher than 
he had ascended, whom also she af- 
terward reduced to a private condi- 
tion, but whom she threw down 
more gently. Lord Wellesley af- 
terward avenged on this man, du 
Perron, the injuries inflicted on 
Thomas. 

Geor8» Thomas first came to In- 
dia in a British ship of war in 1781-3. 
His situation in the fleet was humble, 
having served as a quarter-master, 
or, as some say, in'tbe capacity of a 
common sailor. 

Shortly after landing in the vici- 
nity of Madras, the activity of his 
mind overcoming the lowhness of 
his situation, he determined to quit 



the ship, and embrace a life more 
suitable to his ardent disposition. 

His first service was among the 
Polygars to the southward, where 
he resided a few years. But, at 
length, setting out over land, he spi- 
ritedly traversed the central part 
of the peninsula, and about the year 
1787 arrived at Delhi Here he 
received a commission in the service 
of the begum Sumroo, This lady 
is well known in the history of the 
transactions of modern times. Soon 
after his arrival at Delhi, the be- 
gum, with her usual judgment and 
discrimination of character, advan- 
ced him to a command in her army. 
From this period his military career 
in the north-west of India may be 
said to have commenced 

In various and successive actions 
against the Seikes, and others of the 
begum's enemies, Thomas, by his 
courage and perseverance, rendered 
her authority resectable. By these 
successes, he obtained a conwderable 
influence over the mind of his mis- 
tress, and was, for some time, her 
chief adviser and counsellor. 

But, unfortunately for the mutual 
interests of both parties, after a re- 
sidence of six or seven years, llio- 
mas had the mortification to find 
himself supplanted in the good opi- 
nion of the begum. His authonty 
was assumed by a more successM 
rival. 

This conduct in the begum exci- 
ting much animosity and many 
heart bttmings between the two n-' 
val commanders, Thomas resolved 
to embark his fortunes on a different 
service. He, therefore, quitted the 
begum Sumroo, and, about 1792, be- 
took himself to the frontier station 
of the British army, at the post of 
Anopshire. 

Here he waited several montliS| 
in the expectation of receiving over- 
tures for employment ftxim some 
of the native' powers. He was not 
deceived in these expectations, in, 
the beginning of the year 1793, Mr. 
Thomas being at Anopshire, receiv- 
ed letters from Appakandarow. a 
Mahratta chief, conveying oficrs of 
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service, aod promises of a.comforUr 
ble provisioD. 

Several parsonnahsy situated in 
the Mewatty country, south-west o£ 
Delhi, were coolerred on Thomas 
by this chief. In his service, and 
tl)at of Vavon Roif , his suco^ssor, 
l^e dontinoed to the time of his com- 
mencing as an independent prince. 

At Jyjnr, about the middle of the 
year 1798, he first formed th(s eo- 
centric and arduous design of erec- 
ting an independent principality. 
The country of Hurrianah^ which 
from the troubled state of the times 
had for many years aoknowledged 
no master, but became in turn the 
prey of each succeeding invader, 
sippeared to him as best adapted to 
his purpose. 

In the district called Hurrianah^ 
90 miles north-west of Delhi, is the 
country of Thomas. It extends 
150 English miles froni north to 
south, and the same distance from 
east to west Northward it is 
bounded byr the possessions of Sahib 
^ngjchief of /'u/ria^/iyon the north- 
west by the Battiea^ west by the do- 
minions of Beykqneery and south by 
Jufiorcj south-east by the pensunnah 
tiDadaree^ east by the districts ad* 
joining to Delhi, and north-east by 
the cities of Rhotuck and Pannifiuf. 
That part of the country more im- 
mediately occupied by Thomas, is in 
shape nearly oval, and extends from 
thirty to forty miles in difierent di- 
rections. The northern boundary 
is formed by Uie river Cauggur, be- 
yond which are the Siek tenato- 
ries; south it is bounded by the 
town of Behalj east by Mahimy and 
west bv Bchadray containing in all 
800 villages, and about e<(ual in area 
to Cornwall or Lancashire, in En- 
gland. 

Withiq this tract of country, as in 
roost parts of Hurricmah^ water is 
scarce, especially during the hot 
season. To remedy tliis inconve- 
i>ience, tlie inhabitants have con- 
structed welU of considerable depth, 
not unfrequently from 120 to 150 
feet 

Each district has likewise two or 
three tanks faced with stone, which 



afford a plentiful, supply of Wttei^ 
till the approach of the hot winds o£ 
the ^osumg season, when they are 
dried up. Xbc number of wells 
difier accordmg to the iodnstry of 
the respective inhabitants. At /£•* 
«4r fir instance are S00» at iiaiin 
30, at Mahim 100, Tuhana hat oq-* 
Iv 6, apd some of the smaller towisi 
from 3 to 5b In this country the 
Cauggur river is of the greaMt aer« 
vice to the inhabitants, It is over- 
flowed during the rainy season bf . 
the accession of the streams which, 
issuejrom the mountaios, and on tbo 
retiring of the watcsv, leavesi like^ 
the waters of the Nile, a rich and 
greasy earth, which yields as aboD*^ 
dant crop of the finest wheat Other, 
parts of^ Mr. Thomas's potsesvcoft 
produce joar, rice^ bajeran, and va^ 
rious sorts of pulse, chuoah, aad 
barley, but the latter depends oa the 
rain that may fall from the month of 
October to Christmas^ The pasta* 
rage is uncommonly luxuriant, ami 
produces perhaps the Ur^est snppljr 
of forage to be met witli in any pact. 
of Asia. The grass in Hiirrtaiiah ia 
also of a very superior quality, botk 
as to wholesomeoess and nourish^ 
meat Hence thi$ cattle excel those 
of other parts. The climate ia hs 
general salubrious, though when the 
sandy and desert country lying to the 
westward becomes heated, it is ini- 
mical to a European constitution. 

The natives of Hurrianah fbrmaof 
aees having been in a constant state 
of warfare, possess great persomd 
bravery ; the^ are expert in the use 
of arms, particularly the lanoe, se* 
bre, and matchlock, but, thoagk 
brave, they are cruel, treacheroo% 
and vindictive, and when engaged in 
domestic quarrels, scruple not te 
kill their antaj^ist on the slightest 
and roost trivial occa»ons. 

For lus capital, Mr. Thoosas se« 
lectedthetownofHansi: this piaoe 
is situated 90 miles north*west o£ 
Delhi, and nearly in tlie centre of 
Ills newly acquired domaina. The 
town standing upon a hill is peculi* 
arly well adapted to a permaneaC 
residence. 

No water can be procured within 
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fourteen miles, but the garrison has 
an Ample supply of that necessary 
article from several wells within the 
fort. This circumstance renders 
difficult an attaclL except at the sea- 
son of the pe riodical rains. '* Here," 
sHvs Mr. Thomas, ** I established 
my capital, rebuilt the walls of the 
city, long since fallen to decay, and 
repaired the fortifications. As it 
had been longdeserted, at first I found 
difficulty iu procuring inhabitants, 
but by degrees and gentle treatment 
I collected between five and six thou- 
sand pNersohs', to whoni t allowed 
every lawfol indulgence. 

^^ I established a mint, and coined 
imy own rupees, which I made cur- 
)*ent in my army and cobntry ; as 
from the commencement of my ca- 
reer at I^jur, I had resolved to esta- 
blish an indepebdency, I employed 
workmen and artificers of all kinds, 
and I now judged that nothing but 
force of arms could maintain me in 
niy authority, I therefore increased 
their numbers, cast my own artil- 
lery, commenced making muskets, 
matchlocks, and powder, and, in 
'short, made the best preparations 
for carrying on an oflensivc and de- 
fensive war, till at length, having 
gained a capital and country border- 
ing on the Seik tert^itories, I wished 
V> put myself in a capacity, when a 
favourable opportunity should offer, 
of attempting the conquest of the 
Panjaub, and aspired to the honour 
of planting the British standard on 
the banks of the Attock.** 

To carry his plans into effect, 
and for the support of his troops, 
Mr. Thomas appropriated a part of 
the revenue arising from the lands 
granted by the Mahrattas, and with 
much judgment and discernment, na- . 
tarally inherent in liberal minds, 
endeavoured to conciliate the affec- 
tions of his men by granting pensi- 
ons to the widows and children, or 
nearest relations of those soldiers 
who fell in his service. These pen- 
;s»ions, amounting to 40,000 rupees 
per annum, were regularly paid to 
rhe respective claimants, a mode 
which reflects the highest credit on 
Mr. Thomas's character, but which 
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had long since been anticipated by 
the wisdom of the British govern- 
ment in rewarding their veteran Se- 
poys. The payments were made 
every six months, and the nearest 
relation of the deceased, whether 
offic^ or soldier, received the half 
]>ay of his rank. This aiid the ex* 
pence of casting cannon, the fabn* 
cation of small arras, and the pur- 
chase of warlike -stores, consumed 
that part of Mr. Thomas's revenues 
which he derived from the districts 
granted him by the Malirattas. 

The force brought against him fof 
the contrivance of du Perron, and 
the treacheiy created by the intriguea 
of that insidious adventurer, proved 
fatal to the power, and extinguished 
for ever the splendid hopes of our 
h^ro, at a time when he was medi* 
tating the conquest of the whole of 
the Punjaub. Never did he appear 
greater than in the midst of the dif* 
ficulties with which fortune and his 
enemies surrounded him, and to 
which he was rendered unequal sole* 
ly by the base treachery of those on 
whom he depended. 

Not long after his arrival on the 
British frontier, where he finally 
took refoge, Mr. Thomas inspected 
his affairs, and, on collecting the 
wreck of his fortune, acquired with 
so much toil and labour, he found 
himself possessed of a sum, not more 
than sufficient to procure the com^ 
forts of lifo in his native country. 
With this he determined to retire 
from public life to the enjoyment of 
domestic ease and quiet ; and with 
this intention was proceeding to Cal- 
cutta, when death arrested his pro- 
gress near the military cantonments 
of Berhampoor, on the 22d August; • 
1 802. He was interred in the bury* 
ing-ground of that place, and a mo- 
nument is now erecting to his me- 
mory. 

George Thomas was a native of 
Tipperary in Ireland, about forty- 
six years of age ; tall in his person 
(being upwards of six feet in height) 
and of a proportionate strength of 
body ; his countenance was bold and 
erect; but from the constant and 
active use of his limbs, during his' 
3 
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long and arduous war&re, he had 
conti*acted an eievatioa of the head 
which gave him the appearance of 
ttifihess, though, in consequence of 
this elevation, bis look was more 
martial, and mdicative of the intre- 
l^dity of spirit which reigned with- 
in, and which wholly possessed his 
mind tothe last hour of his life. 

Mr. Thoma<» appeared formed by 
nature to execute the boldest de- 
signs, and tliough uncultivated by 
education, he possessed a native and 
inherent vigour of mind, which qua- 
lified him for the performance of 
great actions, and placed him on a 
tevel with distinguished officers of 
the present days. 

That he possessed superior mili- 
tary talents, has we trust been evinc- 
ed by the relation of the transiic- 
lions in the preceding pages, and in 
Teviewing^ his conduct during a long 
and muHibrious warfare, a more 
competent estimate may perhaps be 
ibrincd of his abilitien, if we reflect 
on the nature and extent of one of 
his plans, which he detailed to the 
compiler of these memoirs, during 
his re&idence at Betiares. VV'hen 
fixed in his residence at Hansi, he 
first conceived, and would, if unfore- 
seen and untoward circumstances 
had not occurred, have executed Uie 
bold design of extending his conquest 
to the mouths of the Indus. This 
was to have been effected by a ficet 
of boats, constructed from timber 
procured in the forests near the city 
of Fcrosepoor, on the banks of the 
Sutludge river; of proceeding down 
that river with his army, and set* 
tUng the countries he might subdue 
on his route, a daring enterprise, and 
conceived in the true spirit of an an- 
cient Roman. On the conclusion of 
this design it was his intention to 
turn his arm's against the Punjaub, 
which he expected to induce in the 
course of a couple of years, and 
which, considering the wealth he 
would then have acquired, and the 
amazing resources he would have 
jiosResscd, these succesi.es combined, 
would doubtless have contributed to 
esublish his authority on a firm and 
solid basis. 



His knowledge of the H>itit and 
character of the different tribes and 
nations that compose the interior ot 
the vast peninsula of India, was va-* 
rious, extensive, and correct ^ and 
no maa perhaps ever more tho* 
roughljr studied, or more properly 
appreciated, the Indian character at 
large. In his manners he was gen- 
tle and inoffeosive, and possessed a 
natural politeness, and evinced a dis- 
position to please superior to most 
men. He was, as we have already 
s(^ equally a loyal subjea to his 
king) as a real and sincere well wish- 
er to the prosperity and permanenoe 
of the British empire in the east^ 
He was open, generous, charitable, 
and humane, and tis behaviour to- 
wards the £amilies of those per- 
sons who fell in his service, evinces 
a benevolence of heart, and a philan- 
thropy of spirit highly honourable to 
his character. 

But, with these good qualities, the 
impartiality of histoiy demands that 
we iihould state his errors, and en- 
deavour to discover some ^ades, in 
a character otherwise splendid; a 
quickness of temper, liable to fre- 
quent agitations, and the ebulfitions 
of hasty wrath, not unfrequently ren- 
dered his appearance ferocious, yet 
this only occurred in instances where 
the conviviality of his temper ob- 
scured his reason ; and for this, on 
conviction, no man was ever readier 
to make ever}* acknowledgment and 
reparation in his power. 

Perfect cori^ctness of conduct 
cannot be expected from a charac- 
ter like the one now under consider- 
ation, as a seclusion from civilized 
life, and long absence from the ex- 
ercise of those duties, which consti- 
tute the chief enjoyment of social 
happiness, must necessarily have 
tinctured the manners of the man 
with some portion of the spirit of the 
barbarians, with whom he was so 
long an inmate. 

Upon the whole, however, we may 
be justified in remarking, that, on a 
review of the life and actions of this 
very extraordinary man, it is diffi- 
cult which most to admire, whether 
the intrepidity of spirity by which he 
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was incited to the performance of 
actions, which by their effect raised 
him from the condition of a private 
subject to rank and distinction among 
princes; or the wonderful and uncom- 
mon attachment generally exhibited 
towards his person and interests, by 
natives of every description, who 
fought and conquered with him in 
his long and arduous career, and 
whose assistance exalted him for a 
time to a height of respectability 
and consequence that seldoiQ falls tq 
the lot «f an mdjvidjja). 



For the Literary Magazine. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

« PHILADELPHIA is the most 
dulU monotonous, uninteresting city 
on the &ce of the globe, whose po- 
Mtive advantages it would puzzle a 
Bolomon to discover. The negative 
catalogue is not h o wever so scanty. It 
wants more churches, markets, and 
coffee-houses. Its churches, few as 
they are, want steeples, and their 
steeples bells. They also want au* 
diences, and their audiences want 
zeal. Their choirs want singers, and 
their singers want voices. Their 
markets want ^ace, air, and shel- 
ter ; and their coffee-houses want 
-room, dignity, and convenience, llie 
streets want variety, being. too uni- 
^rmly level, wide, and straight. Of 
the only curved streets one is too 
narrow', and the other too is wide. In 
the one the houses are too high, and 
in the other arc too low. Wl^-e 
the houses are dissimilar, tliey arc 
too dissimilar; where they are aiike, 
they are too much alike. The ci- 
ty wants more hotels ; the few there 
are are dirty, noisy, dark, and incon- 
venient The streets have many 
trees, but little shade. Their foot 
pavements are smooth where smooth- 
ness is least wanted, and their car- 
riage-ways are rough where rougli- 
ness is most troublesome. In a town 
of only eighty thousand people, ma- 
ny must go a mile to market and as 
^'ar to church. The best and most 



busy streets are twice a week crow- 
ded, for half a day together, with 
horses and carts. The principal 
street is Hned, all the year round, 
with waggons, which serve the pur- 
pose, while moving, of ships, and 
while standing, of stalls and inns, 
and the street has all the furniture 
of a stable yard. 

** Philadelphia has two theatres ; 
one of which is pretty much in the 
style of a barn, is placed in the dirty 
and obscene skirts of the city, and 
is, at least, a mile from the habita- 
tions of two-thirds of the inhabitants. 
It is only opened occasionally, on 
the arrival of a company of mounte- 
banks, jugglers, or rope-dancers. — 
The other is open haif^the year, and 
about one in two hundred of the 
peo]^e frequent it each night of ex- 
hibition, which takes place twice or 
(hrice a week. 

f^ Every thing in this city is in a 
state of revolution. The only house 
which deserved the name of a gen- 
teel or foshionable residence is lately 
turned into a tavern. The house 
occupied by Washington and Adams, 
in the days of their sovereignty, un- 
derwent the same fate. A house 
designed as a palace for the govern- 
ment of the state, has lately become 
a college, and the hall of the revo- 
lutionary congress is now a depos^ 
tary for stuflSed birds and beasts. 

^^ The only magnificent public build- 
ings are djatacteristic of the genius 
of the place ; they are monev'^hofia^ 
vulgarly called banks. One of them is 
a mass of hewn marble, disposed, 
most ridiculously, into the form of a 
Grecian Ionic temple, thus exem- 
pli f>'ing the most preposterous in- 
congruity between the form and the 
purpose. l*he other is not liable to 
this objection, but is built, in the in- 
terior, of such materials, that a ran- 
dom spark would speedily reduce 
the whole into a heap of ruins. 

<* The people are composed of me- 
chanics, lawyers, merchants, physi- 
cians, and so forth. They are a dull, 
sober, plodding race ; suspicious, 
sordid, and inhospitable. What they 
earn with labour and economy, they 
spend with pride and ostentation.*^ 
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Sach we re the ventlmenU latelv ex- 
pressed concerning us by a foreigner^ 
ifho, upon inqniring into h\% charac* 
ter^ I found to be a moody, sullen 
wretch, who was introduced by the 
letters he brought with him to many 
respectable persons, bat by constantly 
indulging his spleen and ill humour 
against the country, created coldness 
and disgust in erery one whose kc it 
was to entertain htm. 

He landed at New York, in the 
depth of a hot summer, juHt u\wn the 
eve of a yellow fever. His terrors, 
aggravated by the novelty of such a 
situation^ soon drbve him to Phila- 
delphia. In crossing the causeway, 
bis legs were stung by the musqm- 
tocs to such a degree, that the pain 
and inflammation confined him to a 
tavern at Elizabeth -town for several 
days, during which time the perse- 
cuting buzz of the same insects 
frightened away both sleep and pa- 
tience, and greatly retarded hia 
cure. 

When he reached Pbikddphia, 
most of the wealthy and idle class of 
the citizens had Vtired into the 
country, and his ill luck fixed him at 
A boarding-house in Seconcl-strtet, 
where the heat, dust, and not&e, foul 
aii-s, and venomous musquitces had 
free access to his bed-ciiamber, and 
their hostilities were aided by an 
old bedstead abounding with bugs, a 
pilfering waiting lioy, a drunken 
cook maid, a scolding landlady, a 
dark, steep staircase, a low ciclin^, 
and noisome water from a yard pump- 
After receiving this accxxint of 
matters, I confess 1 was only surjiris- 
ed at the candour and forbearance 
displayed in the above description. 
There are few i)er&ons who would 
not have drawn, in similar circum- 
Mances, a much more hideous cari- 
cature. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

RKMARKS ON MYSTKRIKS. 

•NOTHING is more agreeable to 
all readers than mystery. A iictiti- 



cMn perforfnance caiinQC reGomiiiiiid 
itself more to general attention tbMi 
by exhibiting and gradually unfold- 
\nff some tissue of mysterioos ind* 
dents. A thoosand transacttooa dai* 
ly occur in common IHe, which ex- 
cite interest only tiy involving sone 
unfathomable mystery. Without this 
seasoning, by which the agreeable 
employments of wondering and cson- 
jecturing is aflbrdcd, many circma* 
stances which now engage attentioa 
would be soon entirely iirgottenj — 
People will employ themselves labo- 
riously, day after day, in searchii^ 
for a clue to some labynntb, wlien, 
the moment they catch it, they re- 
linquish it with indifference. 

ITie lapse of near forty years has 
not damped|Or at les^at extinguishedi 
the ardour with which many people 
stilL inquire and conjecture concern- 
ing the true author of Junius. ShMid 
this mystery be cleared upi tliat 
work will lose half its attractioiis. 

Who has not beard of the fisnKNis 
mystery connected with the man in 
the iron mask ? Vdluire and Gitiboii 
thought this matter worthy of a lbr« 
mal dissertationt and >*et nobody 
Yould thhik of this aflfkir a second 
time, if the person of this iapogntto 
were once identified. 

Is a man detected in the very act 
of murdering another? He is ar^ 
rested, tried, condemned, and ex^ 
cuted, and we hear no more of him. 
But is (lie body of a murderrd per* 
son foimd, and can no plausible guess 
be formed with respect to the mur- 
derer ? A whole city, hay, a whole 
nation shall be busily employed in 
inquiring, dii>cussing/and conjectur- 
ing aljout ilie guilty person. 

There is one sort of mystery, how- 
ever, which lays higher and peculi- 
ar claim to our attention; 1 mean 
the questions that concern the iden- 
tity of some important person. When 
kings and other eminent persons 
have disappeared, in such circum- 
stances as to leave the world in some 
doubt whether they are actually 
dead, the mind cannot find more 
agreeable employment than in weav- 
ing conjectures, collecting testimo- 
nics, and weighing probabilities up- 
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on tbe subject Impostors are sure 
to take advantage of this temper, 
and, by personating tbe great man in 
question^ aspire to raise their own 
fortunes. 

The history of most nations af- 
ibrds striking examples of these 
mysteries. In England, three hun- 
dred years were not sufficient to 
destroy, in vast numbers of minds, 
the belief that Arthur, their favour- 
ite, hero, was still al^*e, and that, 
one day, he would return to his coun<^ 
try, and avow himself. 

The uncertain fate of Edward the 
sixth and his brother, gave rise to 
one famous imposture, or, as some 
historians believe, to two of them. — 
liowever, the identity of Perkin 
Warbeck has always been a topic of 
no small controversy, and the whole 
atnlitics of many ingenious men have 
been devoted to 'the unravelling of 
tiiat celebrated mystery. 

A little library has been written 
to determine whether Mary of Scot- 
land bad any hand in the murder of 
her husband ; and this continues still 
a favourite subject with many spe- 
culative inquirers. Many more cen- 
turies must elapse before the inter- 
esting obscurity that hangs about the 
conduct of that celebrated person- 
age* will fail to engage the attention 
of literary idlers. 

^ven in our own times, a conside- 
rable stir was made in some parts of 
Holland and England, by the ap« 
pearance of a person ^ho called 
himself the dauphin of France.-^ 
The nature of the case, however, al- 
lowed the mystery but a short reign, 
y Literary mysteries have supplied 
^ food for learned curiosity and sub- 
ject of learned occupation in all ages. 
Jn our own age, and our own lan- 
guage, the authenticity of Rowley 
and Ossian has been discussed by the 
most zealous, erudite, and laborious 
pens. The controversy about How- 
ley has been settled, and Rowley, ac- 
cordingly, is heard of no more. Os- 
sian, his antiquity, and Gaelic paren- 
tage, are still controverted points, 
and the scores of volumes which 
have been issued from the press al- 



ready on this subject, will probably 
be auemented by another score, be- 
fore the debate is at an end. If the 
question should ever be decide^ 
against the genuineness of Ossian, 
and that is the most probable deci- 
sion, this poet, so much read and 
admired, will speedily sink into ob- y 
livion. ^ 

A veiy famous and perpetual 
mystery is the institution of free<» 
masonry, an institution whose long 
duration and extensive diffusion are, 
themselves, as great mysteries as 
any which their secret conclaves are 
witness to. Were we to pretend to 
account for its continuance through 
so many ages, we should perhaps be 
obliged to ascribe it solely to tbe 
mystery on which it is built. The 
mystexy, when known, would proba* 
bly would turn out to be trivial or ri- 
diculous, but, as long as it is known 
only to the initiated, it will always 
be a stimulus to the curiosity and 
ambition of those without the pale. 
Mysterious fraternities seem to 
have abounded in all ages. In ma<* 
ny cases, this mystery has been 
prompted by considerations of per- 
sonal safety ; but, in many cases, al- 
so, societies have been formed mere- 
ly for the pleasure of having a se- 
cret, and of obtaining that impor- 
tance in the eyes of others, which 
the possession of a secret is sure to 
confer. 

The history of mysterious frater- 
nities, if the very attribute does not 
preclude the possibility of making; 
them the topics of history, would be 
an interesting and amusing task. — 
Such fraternities have been much 
more numerous than is commonly 
imagined. An industrious inquirer 
would discover hints and traces of 
their existence, in numerous cases 
where, at present, they are, gene- 
rally, unsuspected. The catalogue 
of religious and political sects, that 
have hitherto existed, would be 
greatly enlarged, if the collector 
were able to add to those whicl\ 
think publicity a duty, those whose 
fundamental rule has been conceal- 
ment w. 
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JFor the Uierary Magazine. 

flOMKR AKD OSSIAN COMPARED. 

THE author of the Diad has de- 
scribed every thing* in which error 
or inaccuracy might be detected, 
either by experience or demoiistra« 
tion. The structure of the human 
body; the effects of wounds; Uie 
symptoms of death ; the actions and 
manners of wild beasts ; the relHtive 
situations of cities and countries ; 
and the influence of winds and tern* 
pests upon the waters of the sea, are 
all described with api^ectsion, whicli, 
not only no other poet, but scarcely 
any technical writer upon the re« 
spective subjects of anatomy, hunt- 
ing, geography, and navignlion has 
ever attained. The liyperboles are 
all m the actions of his gods and 
heroes, in which exaggeration 
could not be detected : but in every 
obfect and every circumstance, 
which it was possible for )\\s audi* 
ence practically to know, the most 
scrupulous exactness in every mi- 
nute particular is religiously ob- 
served. « There are near twenty de- 
BCriptions of the various eftects of 
Wind upon water — all diflcifnt, and 
aU withQUt one fictitious or exngge- 
rau»d circumstance : nojluciua ad 
sidtra toUit ;. or imo consurgit ad 
^thera fundo^ which even Virgil, 
the most modest of his imitators, lias 
not avoided, but the common oc- 
currences of nature, raised into sub- 
limity by being selected with taste, 
and expressed with cnerg\\ 

A judgment enVightened by this 
remark can easily trace the boun- 
daries of poetical licence even in 
unpolished nations, and may venture 
to pronounce that certain poems, 
published as the productions of a 
remote age, are modern forgeries. 
X In the early stages of society, men 
/ arc as acute and accumte in practi- 
cal observation, as they are limited 
and deiicientin speculative science ; 
and u\ proportion as they are ready 
to give up their imaginations to de- 
lusion, they are jealously tenacious 
of the evidence of their senses. 
Macpherson, in the person of his 



blind bard, could say widi applaose. 
In the eighteenth century, <« Thsm 
have I seen in Cona, but Cona I be* 
hold no more— thus have 1 .seen two 
dark hills removed from their place 
by the strength of the mountain 
stream. They turn fi-om side to side, 
ami their tall oaks nieet rne another 
on high. Then they fall together 
with all their rocks and trees." Bat 
had a blind bard, or anv other baitl» 
presumed to^ttter such a rhapsody 
of bombast in the hall of shells, amid 
the savage warriors, to whom Osn- 
an is supi)Qsed to have song, be 
wottkl have needed all the influence 
of royal birth, attributed to that 
fabulous pei-snnage, to restrain the 
audience from throwing their shells 
at his head, and hooting him out of 
their company as an impudent liar. 
They must have been sufllciently 
acquainted with tiie rivulets of Cona 
or Glen-Coe to know that he had 
seen nothing of the kind ; and have 
known enough of mountain torrents 
in general to know that no such ef- 
fects are ever produced by them ; 
and would, therefore, have indig- 
n^intly rejected such a liarefaced at* 
tempt to impose on their credulity. J 



For the Literary Magazine. 

GOOD NATURE AKD GOOD HU- 
MOUR DISTINGUISHED. 

THOSE persons who are most 
prone to laughter, and most ready 
to enjoy eveiy kind of social plea- 
santry or ridicule, without reflecting 
at whose expence it is indulged, are 
commonly called good natured ; 
while those, on the contrary, who 
show no such disposition, but who 
chill with grave looks, or check with 
moral observations, the mirth, 
which a gay circle is deriving from 
a ludicrous display of the follies and 
foibles of a i^rson, whom they, per- 
haps, all reverence and esteem, arc 
as commonly styled moro^r, cotir, 
ill natured fellows. But, in this 
case, we confound two qualities, 
which are extremely diflcrent, ^nood 
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nature and good humour. Good 
nature is that benevolent sensibility 
of mind, which disposes^ us to feel 
both the happiness and misery of 
others, and to cnfleavour to promote 
the one, and prevent or mitigate the 
other : but as this is often impossible} 
and as spectacles of miseiy are 
more frequent and obtrusive than 
those of bliss ; the good natured man 
often finds his Imaginadon so haunt- 
ed with unpleasant images, and his 
memory so loaded with dismal recoU 
lections, that his whole mind be- 
comes tinged with melancholy ; 
-which frequently shows itself in un- 
seasonable gravity y and even austeri- 
ty of countenance and deportment ; 
and in a gloomy roughness of be- 
haviour, which is easily mistaken 
for tlie sour morosity of the worst 
species of malignant temper. Good 
-humourj on the contrary, is that 
prompt susceptibility of every kind of 
social or festive gratificution, which 
a mind void of suffering or sorrow in 
itself, and incapable, through want of 
thought or sensibility, of feeling the 
sufferings or sorrows of others^ ever 
enjoys. A certain degree of vanity, or 
6ght pride, is absolutely necessary to 
feed and support it; and, though it is 
oever allied to dark envy or atroci- 
ous malignity, it is never, I believe, 
entirely free from a certain shai'e of 
sordid selfishness ; for, as the per- 
petual smile of gaiety can only flow 
from the heart which is perpetually 
at ease, it can only flow from that 
which carries the ingredients of 
perpetual ease always within itself ; 
and these are affections, which 
never diverge far from its own 
centre. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

DUTY OF PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 

By Dr. Drake. 

AS the cultivation of letters and 
science is mostly confined to a few 
professional individuals, it should be 
the aim of the periodical writer to 



introduce and diffuse a taste Ibr use* 
ful and ornamental learning, in the 
engaging form of short and popular 
essays, which may be perused with- 
out much effort of intellect, and with- 
out encroaching on the engagements 
of the higher or stated employments 
of the middle classes of society. 
There are virtues, too, and vices, 
which lie without the sphere of legal 
influence, and to which the solemn 
eloquence of the pulpit is too often 
directed in vain, but which may be 
successfully enforced or reprobated 
in the compass of a few pages of 
classical humour or playful satire. 

To introduce and support a taste 
for elegant literature; to paint Virtue 
in her most alluring form ; to incul- 
cate attention to the decencies, pro- 
prieties,and minuter graces of domes- 
tic life, and to dissipate by well-turn- 
ed ridicule and humour those fashion- 
able foUies and lighter shades of vice, 
which, thougli apparently trivial, 
undermine the foundations of our 
happiness, form the legitimate ob- 
jects of a periodical paper. That 
iliese, however, may produce their 
full effect, no common-rate ability is 
demanded on the part of the author. 
To beauty, accuracy, and vivacity 
of comp<x>ition, must be added 
strength of imagination and versati- 
lity of style. The tale, the allegory, 
the vision, should relieve or clothe 
the dryness of didactic precept ; and 
the pages animated by the glow of 
senUment, or the brdliancy of de- 
scription, should be succeeded by the 
smile of satire, and the pleasantries 
of comic painting. 

Something more than scholarship 
is requisite to succeed in this depart- 
ment of public instruction and amuse- 
ment : the periodical writer must 
mingle in the world, and note with 
a penetrating eye the diffei ent clas- 
ses and individuals of mankind, and 
he must select with discrimination 
the proper objects of censure and of 
praise. Even in the present age, 
when literature is more generally 
cultivated, and when refinement al- 
most borders on fastidiousness, many 
petty faults and striking foibles rc- 
maui to be corrected ; our manners 
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stfll betray peculiarities of character ; 
and a taste for cadence of period and 
harmony of style, for the luxuries of 
fiction and the elegancies of critical 
discussion, now so widely dissemi- 
nated, presents an ample field for 
variety and grace. 

Previously to the publication of 
the Tatler, the writers of penodical 
papers in England were contented 
to exetxise their talents on the news 
of the day, and on theological and 
political controversy. In the reigns 
of James and Charles I, the daily 
vehicles of political information ap* 
pear to have been borrowed from 
the model of the Mercurim Gaiio- 
Bel^cus^zDvLich newspaper. These 
Mercurie9y which molti|>Iled during 
the civil wars, were tbllowed by 
L'Estrangc's Observatory Lesly*s 
RchearaaU^ and De Foe's Rrvicv>^ a 
publication &r superior to any thing 
of the kind which had hitherto ap- 
peared. 

The first number of this pape^ 
was printed on the 19th of February, 
1704, in quarto, and was repeated 
every Saturday and Tuesday until 
March, 1705, when, from the encou- 
ragement it received, Thursday was 
added to the former days of publica* 
tion, and thus it continued to visit 
tile public thrice a week until its 
termiaation in May, 1713, forming, 
at its decease, nine thick volumes in 
quarto. The chief topics were, as 
usual, news foreign and domestic, 
and politics; to these, however, 
were added the various concerns of 
trade ; and to render the undertak- 
ing more palatable and popular, he, 
with much judgment, instituted what 
he termed, perhaps with no great 
propriety, a " Scandal Cluby* and 
whose amusement it was to agitate 
questions in divinity, morals, war, 
language, poetry, love, marriage, 
ficc Yet, borne down by the rude 
mass of temporary and uninterest- 
ing matter, defective in unity of de- 
sign and delineation of chiiracter, it 
appears, notwithstanding its moi*e 
vju-ied form, to have soon funk into 
oblivion ; and perhaps in the pre- 
sent day, as a late biographer has 
trnjeciured, a complcic stt of De 
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For the Literary Mt^asine^ 

EVLOCY OP BOXING AVD COCK 
FIGHTING. 

BOXING and cock fightmg arc 
generally thought, by persons of edu- 
cation and reflection, to be of all bar** 
barities the least defensible and ex- 
cusable, and yet, strange to tell, they 
have had their advocates amon^ 
men of taste and knowledge. 

The following remarks upon these 
games, arc by a celebrated vrriter, 
Mr. Payne Knight 

How much soever the calm ener- 
gies of virtue, called forth by exer- 
tions of passive fortitude, may inie- 
i*est the philosophical and contem- 
plative mind, its more active and vi- 
olent cfibrts, displayed in feats o^ 
sti'ength, courage, and dexterity * in 
the tumultuous battle, or deadly com- 
bat ; are always far more interest- 
ing to the vul^r. When die abbe 
du Bos, therefore, asserts that the 
Romansjby prohibiting human sacri- 
fices, Indirectly condemned their 
taste for the fights of gladiators, he 
confounds two things which are ex- 
tremely different ; and thence attri- 
butes to those sanguinary destroyer* 
of mankind an inconsistency^ whkh 
only cxisced in his own ideas. 

A lover of cock fighting would 
think it very strange to be told that 
he condemned his own taste for so 
heroic a diversion, by expressing a 
dislike to see cocks killed in a poul- 
terer's yard ; and the frequenters 
of bull-baiting in England, or of bull- 
feasts in Spain, would by no means 
allow that a butcher*sslau^tcr house 
could afford them equal or similar 
amusement. 

To render such spectacles inter- 
esting, there must be a display of 
courage, vigour, and address : for it 
is by sympathising iiilh the energe- 
tic passions, that the spectators are 
amused or delighted : and althougk 
the energies of passive fortitude 
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might have been displayed by tiie 
victims of saperstition, as well as by 
those of justice or injustice ; ^y 
mutt) nevertheless, have been very 
flat and insipid^ compared with those 
which shone forth in the varied and 
animated contests of the amphithea- 
tre, where the contention was equals 
and life and honour tiie prize con- 
tended for. 

Boxing matches are contests of 
the same kind upon a lower scale ; 
and the frequenters of them would 
probably feel as much horror and 
disgust as any other persons, were 
they to see men deprived of the pow- 
er of resistance, or opposed to very 
uneaual force, beaten as the several 
comoatants beat each other : but the 
dispia^r of manly intrepidity, firm- 
DC9B, gallantry, activity, strength, 
and presence of mind, which these 
ooiitests call forth, is an honour to 
the Elnglish nation, and such as no 
nan needs be ashamed of viewing 
with interest, pride, a^d delights 
and we may safely predict, that if 
the magistrates, through a mistaken 
notion m preserving die public peace» 
succeed in suppressing them, there 
will be an end of that sense of ho* 
nour and spirit of gallantry, which 
distinguishes the common people of 
that country from that of all others ; 
and which is not only the best guar- 
dian of their morals^ but perhaps the 
only security now left either for their 
civil liberty or political indepen- 
dence. 

If men are restramed firom fights 
ing occasionally for prizes and hono- 
rary distinctions, they wlU soon cease 
to fight at all, and decidt their pri- 
vate quarrels with daggers instead 
of blows ; in which case, the lower 
order wiU become a base rabble c£ 
cowards and aasassins, ready at any 
time to sacrifice the higher to the 
avarice and ambition ol a foreign 
tyrant. 

For the Literary Magazine, 

ARTIFICIAL TASTE. 

BY habit and mental association} a 
degree of skill and a pomrer of discri- 
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mination are acquired in the exer- 
cise of the organs of sense, which do 
not appear to belong to their first 
anu ^ntutored eiforts. This acquir- 
ed faculty may be called artificial or> 
improved perception ; and all refine* 
ment of taste in tlie liberal arts ari-- 
aes in the first instance from this fa- 
culty. 

Though the mind depend on the 
senses for aU communications, and 
though their report be, in a certain, 
degree, necessary, yet, when by ex* 
perience its perceptions are improv- 
ed, it requires less assistance from: 
the organs of sense. A musician, 
whose hearing is become defective, 
will tune an instrument with more 
accuracy than a person witli the ni- 
cest ear who has not been accustom- 
ed to discriminate sounds; and a 
vintner, even when his palate is vi- ' 
tiated, will be able to distinguish be- 
tween the flavours aind qualities of 
dififerent wines, with more precision 
than an unexperienced person whose 
organs of taste are unimpaired. In 
these instances, the mind displays 
its superiority ; and, by an observ- 
ance of others, we n>ay perceive the 
manner in which sensual gratifica- 
tion becomes amalgamated with and 
lost in that which is mental 

The pleasure derived from the 
arts is at first the simi^ eifect of 
imitation, exciting novelty and sur*- 
prise J by degrees, however, men 
look in the imitative arts for some- 
thing of character and expression, 
which leads to the immediate stu- 
dy of mind, requiring a know- 
ledge of science, and displaying pe- 
culiar skill aad execution. A taste 
for thea^ higher productions of the 
arts is thus certainly acquired, ia 
which the vulgar do not participate, 
and which a^)rd^ the most exqui- 
site satisfaction. 

No person unacquainted with mu- 
sic, eyer preferred the tone of a vi- 
oiooceUo to that of a flute : yet, 
when it is perceived to be so muck 
more copious, and so much better 
adapted to aU the scientific as weH 
as expressive compositions in mu«> 
sic, which require a more extensive 
«cale of harmony, and a more refin- 
4 
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cd display of chromatic variadoni 
the understanding so &r infloencea 
the ear, that we frequently meet 
with persons, who have learned to 
thiniL even the tones of it pleasanter. 
On the same prindple, no person 
unacquainted with the art of paint- 
ing ever pre f erred the colouring of 
Titian to that of Denner or Vander 
Werf : but, nevertheless, when it is 
discovered how much better adapt* 
ed it is to fulfil all the great purpo* 
ses of the art, the eye by degrees 
assents to the testimony of the mind^ 
and learns to feel it more pleasant. 



For the JJterary Magazine. 

WBT ARC WE PLEASED WITH 
DISGUSTING OBJECTS, WHEN 
PAINTED ? 

IN many of the objects of our 
xnixt sensations, there must necessa- 
nly occur a mixture of pleasing and 
displeasing qualities ; or of such as 
please one sense, and displease ano* 
ther ; or please the senses, and of- 
fend the understanding or the imagi- 
nation. These painting separates ; 
and in its imitations d objects, which 
ar^ pleasing to the eye bat otherwise 
offensive, exhibits the pleasing quanti- 
ties only ; so that we are delighted 
with the copy, when we should, per- 
haps, turn away with disgust and ab- 
horrence from the original. 

Decayed pnllurd trees, rotten 
thatch, crumbling masses of perish- 
ed brick and plaster, tattered worn 
out dirty garments, a fish or a flesh 
market, may all exhibit the most 
harmonious and brilliant combina- 
tions of tints to the eye ; and harmo- 
nious and brilliant combinations of 
tints are certainly beautiful in what- 
soever they are seen s but, never- 
theless, these objects contain so ma- 
ny properties that are offensive to 
other senses, or to the imagination, 
that in nature we are not pleased 
with them, nor ever consider them 
as beautiful. Yet in the pictures of 
Rembrandt, Ostade, Teniers, and 
Fyt, the imitations of them are un- 




questionably beautHol and pteatfuj^ 
to all mankind ; and as these p-^-- 
ers are remarkable ior die f 
of their tmitatioos, whatever ^ 
qualities existed b the obfects i 
appear in their oopiesof them ; biik» 
in these copies, the mind paia wc m 
only the vi«ble qualities ; whereasy 
hi the originals, it perceived others 
less agrem>le united with them. 



For ike Literary Magazine. 

SATURN'S RIVG. 

By Prtfe—ar IioU90rL 

THE most Mngular phenoneiMNi 
exhitnted in the solar ssrstem, is tiie 
vast arch or ring which sarronods 
the planet Saturn, and toma round 
its axis with the most astantshing 
rapidity. It is above ^OQ^HQO miles 
In diameter, and makes a complete 
rotation in ten hours and thirty-two 
minutes. A point on its snrfinoe 
moves at the rate of 1000 1-2 miki 
in a minute, or nearly seveoteen 
miles in one beat of the clock, which 
is fifty-eight times as awift as the 
earth's equator. 

. La Place has made the mechan- 
ism of this motion a subject of hia 
examination, and has prosecuted it 
with great zeal and much ingenuity* 
He thinks that the permanent stale 
of the ring, in its period of rotation^ 
may be explained, on the supposition 
that its parts are without connexiooy 
revolving round the planet like so 
many satellites, so that it may be 
considered as a vapour. It appears 
to me that this is not all probabloL 
He says that the observed inequali* 
ties in the circle of the ring are ne- 
cessary* for keeping it from coalesc* 
ing with the planeL Such inequali- 
ties seem incompatible with its own 
constitution, bein^ inconsistent with 
the equilibrium ot forces among in- 
coherent bodies. Besides, as he sup- 
poses no cohesion in it, any inequa- 
lities in the constitution of its differ- 
ent parts cannot influence the gene- 
ral motion of the whole in the ifuv^ 
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fur he 9ufifio»e9i but merely by an 
inequality of gravitatiod. The ef- 
iect of this, it is apprehended) would 
be to destroy the permanency of its 
construction, without securing, as he 
Imagines, the steadiness of its posi- 
tion. But this seems to be the point 
^hich he is eager to establish ; and 
Jie finds, in tbe numerous list of pos* 
sibilities, conditions which bring 
things within his general equation 
£or the eqtdlibrium of revolving 
spheroids ; but the equation is so 
very general, and the conditions are 
so many, and so implicated, that 
there is reason to fear that, in some 
circumstances, the eqtdUbrium is of 
that kind that has no stability, but, 
If disturbed in the smallest degrees, 
b destroyed altogether, being like 
the eqtdUbrium of a needl^ poised 
upright on its point 

It is a much more probable sup- 
position (for we can only suppose) 
that the ring consists of coherent 
■ matter. It has been represented as 
supporting itself like an arch ; but 
this is less admissible than La Place's 
opinion. The rapidity of roution is 
such as would immediately scatter 
the arch, as water is flirted about 
from a mop. The ring must cohere, 
and even cohere with considerable 
force in order to counteract the cen- 
trifugal force, which considerably 
exceeds its weight. If this be admit- 
ted, and surely it is the most obvi- 
ous and natural opinion, there will 
be no difficulty arising from the ve- 
locity of rotation, or their regularity 
of iu parts. La Place might easily 
please his £u)cy by contriving a me- 
chanism for its motion. We may 
suppose that it is a viscid substance 
like melted glass. If matter of this 
constitution, covering the equator of 
a planet, turn round its axis too 
swiftly, the viscid matter will be 
thrown olf, retaining its velocity of 
rotation. It will therefore expand 
into a ring, and will remove from the 
planet, till the velocity of its equa- 
toreal motion correspond with its di- 
ameter and its curvature. However 
small we suppose the coliesive or 
viscid force, it will cause this ring 
to stop at a dimension smaller than 



the orbit of a planet moving with 
tbe same Telocity. These seem to 
be legitinaate con^uences of what 
we blow of coherent matter, and 
they greatly resemble what we see 
in Saturn's ring. This constitution 
of the ring is also well fitted for ad* 
mitting those irregularities which 
are indicated by the spots on the 
ring, and which La Place employs 
with so much ingenuity for keeping 
the ring in such a position that the 
planet always occupies its centre.— 
This is a very curious circumstancet 
when considered attentively, and its 
importance is far from being obvi- 
ous. The planet and the ring are 
quite separate. The planet is mov- 
ing in an orbit round the sun. The 
ring accompanies the planet in all 
the irregularities of its motion, and 
has it always in the middle. This 
ingenious mathematician gives strong 
reasons for thinking that, if the ring 
were perfectly circular and uniform, 
although it is fioaeible to place Sa- 
turn exactly in its centre, yet the 
smallest disturbance by a satellite 
or passing comet would be the be- 
ginning of a derangement, which 
would rapidly increase, and, after a 
very short time, Saturn would be in 
contact with the inner edge of the 
ring, never more to separate from 
it But if the ring is not uniform, 
but more massive on the one side of 
the centre than on the other, then 
the planet and the ring may revolve 
round a common centre, ver>' near, 
but not coinciding with the centre of 
the ring. He also maintains that the 
oblate form of the planet is another 
circumstance absolutely necessary 
for the stability of the ring. The re- 
dundancy of the equator, and flatness 
of the ring, fit these two bodies for 
acting on each other like two mag- 
nets, so as to adjust each other's mo- 
tions. 

The whole of this analysis of the 
mechanism of Saturn's ring is of the 
most intricate kind, and is carried 
on by the author by calculus alone, 
so as not to be instructive to any but 
very learned and expert analysts.— 
Several points of it however might 
have been treated more familiarly. 
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Hat, after all, ft must rest entirely 
on the troth of the conjectuivs or aw 
sumptions rtiftde for procaring the 
fsossible application of the fnnda* 
mental equationi^ 



Far (he Literary Magazine, 

THE AK DOR-UK ICUS. 

LESC ALLIER, who is at once a 
great traveller and a great botanist, 
during his various voyages to fo- 
reign conntrtes, has never let slip 
any opportunity to make interesth^ 
ti}servations relative to the progress 
of natural history and agncaltore. 
lliese have lieen regularly commu- 
nicated by him either to the French 
Institute or to other learned socie- 
ties. He at the same time has en- 
riched the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at Paris with several valuable 
spedmens, and embraced eveiy oc- 
casion to elucidate whate\'er is in- 
teresting in the arts and sciences. 

Lately he has faToared the public 
with the history of a very singular 
tree, of which but one individual^ 
which has existed from time imme- 
morial at Tolooca, a dty of Mexi- 
co, was formerly known. This ac- 
count is extracted from a work in 
the Spanish language, printed in 
Mexico, and to it he has added two 
cdoured plates, one of which repre- 
sents, a branch, and the other the 
flower and the fruit of this supert> 
vegetable production. 

The name of chiranthodendron, 
which he has bestowed on it, is com- 
posed of three Greek words, one of 
which signifies the hand, tiie other 
the flower, and the third the ti*ee ; 
it exactly answers to the Mexican 
appellation of macfiaLrochi^fuauiUt^ 
according to Hernandez, which sig- 
nifies ^^ the tree, the fruit of whidi 
resembles a hand." In the difier- 
ent stages of its progress, the flower, 
which is a deep red, and extremely 
brilliant, appears firat like a shut 
hand, and then an open one ; 
but the resemblance has a closer 
affinity to the hand of a monkey 



than of a msn* WTis al^ hiiiffUHsd 
that the iahWlMits of the ^ooocrj 
where it is produced are eager to 
obuin it, and travel from a very 
great distance expirssly far tUa 
purpose. As their eagerncn res* 
ders the fruit veiy scarce, aentiiiela 
have been actually placed aroniid. 
the tree) wme of the seeds hav^ 
thus been procared, but notwii^ 
standing all possible care, tiiey 
could never httherto be broaghtta 
germinate. 

The botanists employed in the cx^ 
pedition to New Spain repaired, ia 
1787, to TohKca, merely for tbe 
purpose of viewing, describiBg, aad 
sketching this fsmoos tree. They 
succeeded, at length, In obtniinga 
very fine spedmen, which was plai> 
ed in the ganden of the royal pa- 
lace of Mexico, and Is now fortyw 
five foet high. It Is su pposed tfiat 
It will be poBMble to malUply this 
scarce production, so as to i n(tro d ac c 
it into the hot<hoases of the north, 
and the pleasure gardeaa of the 
south of Earope. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

MADAMB 6BNLtS*8 LAST WOBK. 

AMIDST &e good pities fiar 
which madame de Genlis is disiiii- 
guished, her perseverance oaght 
not to be forgotten. Since she Mi 
consecrated her pen to the impor- 
tant duties of instmctioa, she has 
never once wavered in her opinioa, 
like many others. The same prin* 
dfdes have ever been wpfpermot/i m 
her thoughts and writings, aad her 
harmonious and correct style has ast 
failed to ornament them. In her 
last work, ^ Alphonsma or tlie Ten- 
der Mother," she illustrates the fol- 
lowing positions, that a reaso p aye 
woman ought not to be in Icrve with 
any one, and, above all things, she 
is to be careful not to have any afifec- 
tion for her husband. 

That it is, however, necessary^ on 
the other hand, that ladies, at once 
so dignified and discreet, should be 
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IMtsBionately beloved^ because by 
sneaBB of this they obtain an in* 
i of their authority ; for 



U hat tODjoun que la femme commaiide. 

That it is sufficient, on the part 
of the foir sex, to have no rcfiug" 
wmnce^ and that, above all, every 
thing shoold be made to contribute 
tottie firofiagation of the faitK 

That this nuth, the only source of 
happiness, requires that children 
-should be imbued ivtth the least pos- 
»ble |!iortion of physical and mond 
knowledge, because they will then 
be more blindly devoted^ and thus 
young women will prove more obedi- 
ent to their mothers. 

Such is the doctrine which our 
•celebrated author enforces anew, In 
three volumes, the first of which is 
unhappily very strange, and the 
fatst very feeble ; the second howe- 
ver possesses many real beauties. 
It is here intended to present a mo- 
4elor an example of a sensative edu- 
cation (edueatton Benaatrue}^ an ex- 
pression which is neither very clear, 
nor perhaps very good and perfect 
French : and in the opinion of ma- 
daroe de Genlis, this education 
would have been more sensitive, if 
the pupil possessed but one sense 
less. 

Not wishing, however, to borrow 
any thing from the abbe Sicard or 
M. Hauy, who make /Use of all the 
advantages resulting from the other 
senses, m order to supply what na- 
ture has refused to their scholars, 
this illustrious instructress has 
thought fit artificially to deprive her 
Alphonsina of sight, by making her 
live till she had attained the age of 
thirteen in a cavern, during which 
period a tender mother was accus- 
tomed to place a bandage over her 
eyes, whenever she lighted a lamp 
for her own particular use. Ac- 
cordingly, the poor child is utterly 
i^iorantof the existence of any other 
living creature than herself, her mo- 
ther, and a little dog. She is ac- 
quainted with her cavern alone, 
and even in respect to that she is 
entirely ignorant, save what can 



be obtained by ^{Hog her ^ay 
through it It being necessary to 
bring her mother into this unhappy 
situation, and to brinp; her thither 
also while big with child, this event 
alone employs a whole volume. 



For the Literary pJiagaiune, 

LATE REVOLUTIONS IH INDIA. 

IN 1765, there was a nabob of 
Bengal, who held the Nizamut by 
the same title which gave the Bri- 
tish the Dewanne of that opulent 
kingdom. He and his family are 
extinguished. There was a raja 
of Benares, and a rich domain called 
Ghazipore. He is gone, and his 
country melted into British. There 
was a nabob of Oude, vizier of 
the empire, and the greatest of aU 
the Mahomedan princes in that 
part of India. If any of his fomily 
survive, they are m€»re cyphers, 
subsisting, in disgrace and otecuri- 
ty, on such pensions as the British 
think fit to allow them. lEs coun- 
try also is annexed to theirs. There 
was a nabob of Ferrokatmd, whose 
•name is now hardly known, though 
once an eminent person among the 
princes of India. He and his coun- 
try have shared the same fote. Be- 
yond him, the RohiUas were a con- 
siderable independent nation. They 
are extirpated, and the whole of 
Rohilcund is English. This last pos- 
session carried the frontier and the 
armies of Britain to a situation con- 
siderably north of the latitude of 
DelhL In that direction, the next 
step must have been into Tartary. 
Returning to the sea, the whole tine 
of coasts from Bengal to Cape Co- 
morin, with only one little interrup- 
tion which has since been filled up, 
is possessed by the English. The 
northern Circars have been theirs 
for many years. The lawful nabob 
of the Carnatic was their old and 
faithful ally, as long as he could 
pay for iL He once had many 
friends in England, and even in par- 
liament. All that we know of him 
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now is that his debu have been paid 
by the India company, and that hit 
creditors are as nunnerous as ever ; 
that, by some means or other, his 
family is dispossessed, and that their 
inheritance is absorbed into the Bri- 
tish dominion. We have heard of a 
mjah of Tanjore. In former times 
he had the title of king. In whatever 
form he may stiU be permitted to 
exist, he is England's vassal, and no- 
thing more. The rajahs of Tinne- 
veili, Travancore, and others of that 
rank, are hardly worth mention- 
ing, llieir names and titles are all 
that is left of them. Northward of 
Bombhy they had the city of Surat, 
with a rich and considerable territory 
in the Guzzarat, held directly or in 
effect by them, under the name of a 
prince called the Gwicowar. This 
state has for its present native rul- 
er a chieftain of avowedly weak in- 
tellects. British support therefore 
must be extended to all the opera* 
tions of its go\'emment, holding as 
they do the immediate charge of 
the Gwicowar chieftain's own guard, 
and dividing with his troops the gar* 
risnn of his capital. In addition to all 
these possessions, the eflfective go- 
vernment and a great portion of the 
revenues of the Decan were united 
to the British dominion by a subsi- 
diary treaty, concluded in 1798 with 
the late Nizam, who had long been 
superannuated. They fomished him 
with an arm^ to be stationed in per- 
petuity in his capital, and in return 
he ceded to them a tract of territo- 
ry, the revenues of which were to 
pay the army. This force, in a year 
or two after, was augmented, and 
of course the subsidy and a new ces- 
sion of territory along with it. Af- 
ter that, it signified very little what 
they kept, or what they left him. 
This measure carried the British 
arms and power into the heart of 
the peninsula. Tippoo Sultan was 
the labt of all the Mahomedan prin- 
ces who preserved his independence. 
In 1799 they attacked his capital, 
destroyed his government, and dis- 
posed of his kingdom by the right of 
conquest. The merit of this act 
consists in its being in some mca- 



ure provoked, and still move iq iCs 
being, what it profaied to be, an M* 
of open force without any mnctBrB 
of fraud in it Part of the kiogdoaa 
of Mysore was annexed to tlie Car* 
natic The remainder was placed 
under the pretended goveroment of 
an infont raja, descended, as it it 
said, from princei, who had been 
disposaesKd by Hyder Al^. The 
whole of the ooontry is British. The 
name of the raja is a mere shadow. 
Such have been the mighty le- 
volotions which have taken place 
within the short period of forty 
years. The utter expiabiaii of the 
French from that continent, wluch 
is to be added to the changes nhea* 
dy enumerated, has opened a door 
to an unlimited esoenaion of domi- 
nioo in Asia, and hereafter the Bri- 
tish progress may be expected to be 
much more rapid than at any for- 
mer period. 



jFbr t^ Literary Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF THE ORKNKT ISL- 
ANDS. 

Concluded Jrom page 216. 

THE North Isles consist of sand- 
stone, sandstone flag, schistose cfciy, 
and limestone ; in some instances of 
basalt; and, in some, of breccia. 
The sandstone is in some places red, 
in others grey, or of a dirty white, 
and sometimes approaches the ar- 
gillaceous, sometimes the silidous 
genus. Only two veins of lead have 
been discovered ; one on the north- 
east, the other on the south-west 
side of Shapmshay. The South Isles 
consist nearly of the same strata ; 
but they have little or no basah, and 
nearly as little limestone. Lame* 
stone abounds near Melsetter, and 
in Faray ; and probably exists in 
many other places. 

In Little Waas there arc tokens 
of haematites ; and near the churcii 
of Hoy there is a large vein of this 
species of ironstone, of an excellent 
quality. In three places of South 
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Ronaldflhay, attempts have been 
Hiadetowork lead, though with lit- 
tle success. Burray is thought to pos- 
sess coal which has not been explor- 
ed. 

In the Mainland the strata are 
nearly similar to those in the other 
ishuida. Indications of lead are vi- 
sible on the south side of the island ; 
and at Yasnaby, on the west, veins 
of barytes and calcareous spar are 
seen traversing the sandstone, hav- 
ing pyrites and galena interspiersed. 
Lydiad stone occurs in schistose 
day, near the manse of Stromness, 
and galena in a rock intennediat^ 
between schjatose and indurated 
day. But this ore has no where 
been found in sufficient quantity. 
The stratified limestone of these isl- 
Mnda is generally of a dark blue, or 
black colour, probably from bitu* 
men, as it frequently contains pie- 
ces oif coal, or jet. Marble and ala- 
baster occur in l^rsay. Granite is 
only found at Stromness and its 
neighbourhood; also gneise, mica- 
ceous schistus, and hornblende rock. 

There are only a few trees in Hoy, 
and a few in the gardens of Kirk- 
wall ; but that trees formerly grew 
here, is evident from those found ii) 



There are sixty-five species of 
fish which abound in the lakes and 
rivulets, or in the seas around. The 

auality is in general excellent ; but 
leir abundance has been more a 
barsthan a stimulus to the industry 
erf* the people. They seldom think 
of turning them to profit, as an arti- 
cle of commerce. A few, for their 
own use, is all they take ; and, with 
an apparatus costing a penny, a man 
can, from the point of a rock, take 
as many in a few hours as will 
maintain his family a week. The 
only reptiles are frogs and toads, 
and the leeches used in surgery. 
No serpents or venomous creatures 
are known. 

There are upwards of a hundred 
sea and land birds, which are either 
perennial in these islands, or visit 
them at certain seasons of the year. 

The brown Norwegian rat, which 
has been intreduced by ships, hi^ 



nearly extirpated the andent, smalU 
sized, black rat from these islands, 
as frojm other places. This rat is 
about 18 inches from the point of its 
tail to its snout, with size and 
strength of body in proportion. Hav* 
ing much more ability of doin^ mis- 
chief, it is much more formidable 
than the original black rat Rabbits 
abound in all the sandy islands and 
downs ; and considerable prufit has 
lately been made from their skins. 
Hares formerly abounded ; but 
through tlie destruction of woods and 
bushes, by exposing them to the birds 
of prey, they have long since vanish- 
ed. 'Fhe same cause has extirpated 
roes and red-deer ; die horns of the 
latter being found in great numbers 
in mosses and morasses, where 
woods once grew. 

The native breed of sheep seems 
to have been imported by the ori- 

?'nal conquerors of the islands, 
hey are small, white-faced, and 
without horns. Parts of the fleece 
are very fine ; and due attention 
might possibly raise this into a ve- 
ry valuable breed. At present they 
do not form an article of commerce ; 
and it is wonderful how the race has 
subsisted under the savage treat- 
ment which they generally receive. 

The earl of Orkney directed a 
muster to be made of the people 
about 1620, by which it appeared 
that ten thousand fighting men 
might be raised on any emergency, 
excluding those necessary to agri- 
culture and the fisheries. If every 
tenth person might be spared as a 
soldier, the whole population 
amounted to one hundred thousand. 
The present population is only twen- 
ty-four thousaad, and has been near- 
ly stationary for the last,sixty years. 
This diminution is owing chiefly to 
the non-residence of the proprietors ; 
the cessation of piracy, and the con- 
sequent diminution of vessels, ei- 
ther for trade or for fishing ; and 
perhaps to the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the soil, which no means 
have been employed to improve. 

The general state of agriculture 
may be understood from the usu- 
al mode of ploughing. This is co^ii- 
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monlf d<me by four hortea yoked 
abreast A driver walks back* 
wards before, dragging them after 
him with a rope, and strikes them 
in the foce to make them come for- 
ward. 

The obstroctiwis to improvement 
are numerous. A great part of the 
arat>le land is poas^sed in alternate 
ridges, and much of the pasture in 
common. There is no draining, and 
scarcely any fences or rotation of 
crops. The rents of the earldom 
are also paid in kind, which ope- 
rates as a sort of bounty for the pro- 
duction for inferior grain ; and the 
weighing and measuring machines 
are demrtive and irregular beyond 
all example. 

The usual crops are black or 
grey oats, bear or bigg, and occasi- 
onally peas, of which the white suc- 
ceed best Red oats have sue* 
ceeded admirably where the land 
was in tolerable order. Barley and 
rye, and even wheat, are cultivated 
with much success ; the last has hi- 
therto been managed in a very un- 
skilful manner. The soil and cli- 
mate, however, seem best adapted 
to green crops and sown grasses. In 
the garden, roots and pot-herbs at- 
tain great perfection. PoUtoes are 
much cultivated, and their manage- 
ment might be much improved. 
Turnips succeed admirably ; and, 
from the mildness of the winter, re- 
main on the ground till late in 
spring, when they are as greedily 
devoured by the cattle as in autumn. 
Flax was planted in ancient times, 
and its cultivation has lately been 
revived with much success. 

Limestone abounds in various pla- 
ces, and peat well adapted for burn- 
ing it Shell-marl is found, in the 
greatest abundance, in many of the 
hwamps and lakes ; and shell-sand, 
not inferior to lime, occurs in vari- 
ous places. The people, however, 
are prejudiced agamst the use of this 
sand, because it is often blown by the 
wind, and destroys land by itsexcess. 
Excellent clay mari occurs in various 
places. This, or swampy earth, should 
be substituted in place of the surfiice- 
tui*f, for making composts, and the 



most rigorous penalties inpeaed os 
those who pare and deinoUsh the 
flurfece of the waste land. Their 
patresoent manures are sea-weed* 
and the dung of cattle. 

Unfortunately, the crown lands 
here, as in other placet, are oecopi* 
ed in such a way, as not only to ren- 
der dieir own improvemettt imprac« 
ticable, but also lo prevent the im« 
provement of other lands with whicb 
they are interroixedf or lo wluck 
they are ctrntk^mm, Tht qook 
pants say they have oo power to al- 
ter either their mode or ooaapuipf^ 
or of culture. 

The only manufodnres of any con- 
sequence here are those of linen and 
kelp. 

lu 1799, about fifty thoosand yards 
of linen were stamped ; and, besides 
the yam that was bartered, no few- 
er than fifty thousand spindles were 
sold, and as much sent to the thread 
manufactory. 

Tlie kelp manufocture emj^ofs 
more than three thousand people, 
for two months in summer. Three 
thousand tons is the average quanti- 
ty manufectured, in prioe frcmi nine 
to ten pounds, and sometimeft brings 
neariy 30,0001 sterling in one sea- 
son. This manufecture coamen- 
ced aboat se^'enty years ago, and 
during that period, it has broi^t 
hito Uie islands about 595^0001 ster- 
ling. 

Other vahuble products, besides 
alkaline salt, may be extracted from 
sea-weeds. Some gentlemen have 
introduced the mode of burning the 
plants in close kihis, which is a great 
improvement It would be still et- 
ter to have these kilns constructed 
on fla(>bottomed boats, paved widi 
bricks or flags to prevent fire, whidi 
might be moved round sucoesdvely 
to the several creeks and bayi where 
the weeds abound. This would con- 
vert kelp-burning into a disttpct pro- 
fession, to be followed all the days of 
the year ; instead of being carried 
on, as at present, tiy people with- 
drawn ftxw) agriculiure at (he most 
important season. 

Itie principal exports from these 
islands are beef, pork, hm^j tal- 
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low, hidei, calf-skins, rabbit-skins, 
salt, fish, oil, feathers, linen yarn, 
and coarse linen ^cloth, kelp, and, 
in years of fertility, corn, meal, and 
BifUt, in no small quantity. The im« 
iports are wood, iron,, flax, coal, sn- 
gar, spirits, wines, snuff and tnbac* 
Co« flour and biscuit, soap, leather, 
hardware, broad -cloth, and printed 
linens and cottons. The value of 
exports exceeds that of imports in 
YHrlous proportions, from one to 
above five thousand pounds y^^r <m- 

The fisheries are in a very lan- 
guishing state, though calculated to 
be a great source of industry and 
wealth. About a hundred boats, 
with ten men in each, are employed 
in the lobster fishery. They are 
sold at 2d. each to veswls which con- 
rey them alive to London. A good 
fisher will gain ten pounds during 
the season. Herrings swarm here 
at particular periods, but few are 
caught The cod and ling fishing 
are equally neglected ; though the 
fsirmers in Waas, during their lei- 
sure, have been known to catch and 
cure more than f^rty thousand ex^ 
cellent cod-fish in one summer. 
From twenty*five to thirty smacks 
resort to this fishing during winter, 
and carry them alive to the London 
market. 

To improve the fishery, it should 
be made a separate profession, and 
the fishers collected into villages, in 
convenient situations. Decked ves* 
sels should be used in place of small 
open boats ; and a great magazine 
of all the materials used in fishing 
should be established in these isl- 
ands. This would prove a most con- 
venient station for tlie whale and 
seal fishery, and for converting the 
blubber into oil Already these isl- 
ands fiimish a considerable number 
of excellent hands to the Hudson*s 
Bay Company, to the Greenland 
fishery, to the merchant service, and 
tlie Toyal navy. Were the land 
and the fisheries but tolerably im- 
proved, they might, on any emergen- 
cy, furnish from seven to eight 
thousand brave and expert seamen 
to the navy. 
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For the literary MajgnHine. 

THE VILLAGE OF BROXK. 

A VERY recent traveller givea 
OS the following curious account of a 
village in the neighbourhood of Am- 
sterdam. The houses, says he» 
amounting to about three hundred, 
are entirely isolated ; nor are any 
two of them alike. Each house 
generally stands in the centre of a 
little garden, containing parterres 
laid out in scrolls and figures, bor- 
dered by box-shrubs, shells, colour- 
ed beads, and glass, which, being in- 
termingled with verdant turf, pro-' 
duce a very curious effect : some of 
these beds were varied with the 
choicest flowers. The houses are 
built of wood, and in the most gro- 
tesque forms c they are painted with 
different colours, but the green 
seemed to predominate. The slates 
or tiles upon the roofs are glazedi 
and, when the sun shines, they pro- 
duce a dazzling and veiy unplea- 
sant effifct. The church is situated 
in the centre of the village, and is a 
neat structure, with windows of 
painted glass, representing the cru- 
elties that were perpetrated in this 
place by the Spaniards. The nar- 
row streets are all smoothly paved 
with bricks of a pale colour, that are. 
kept as clean as the floor of a draw* 
ing room : no person is even per- 
mitted to spit in the streets, and 
they are not of a sufficient breadth 
to allow the passage of any car- 
riage. 

A little rivulet called de Havens 
rak passes through the village to 
the Vy ver, which is a lake sur- 
rounded by tlie best houses, and 
whose banks partake of the general 
local neatness. Delighted as we 
were within this extraordinary 
place, we were absolutely astonish- 
ed at the universal silence which 
every where prevailed ; not the 
smallest noise was to be heard, nor 
a human form to be seen ; and, 
though in broad day light, the sttll- 
r^ss and solitude of nigiit reigned all 
around. We even entered the gar- 
dens, gathered the flowers, and took 
5 
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up the shells and beads which com- 
posed their variegated beds, with- 
out molestation. 

Though the population of this vil- 
lage is estimated at a thousand per- 
sons, this traveller asserts that, in 
the whole of his perambulation 
through it, he saw only one old wo- 
man, two men, and a boy ; the in- 
habitants of Broek always hiding 
themselves on the approach of stran- 
gers. They are united by some po- 
etical and religious opinions peculi- 
ar to themselves. 
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THE FHENCH VINTAGE 
SCRIBED. 
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By a recent Traveller. 

THE vintage throughout France 
generally commences with the new 
year, the first day of Vendemiaire, 
Nvhich takes place on the autumnal 
equinox, after the complementary 
days, which this year amounted to 
six : an. 12 de la republique Fran- 
l^ise, therefore, began oh the 24th 
of September, 1803, and with it the 
vintage in Touraine, a country eve- 
ry where abounding with vineyards. 
The extensive plains, the gentle 
hills, and winding vallies, fertiliz- 
ed by the Loire, the Cher, and the 
Indre, however they may loc;dly va- 
ry in com and pasture, all produce 
wiiies of different quality, pnce, and 
flavour : indeed the whole aspect of 
this highly -favoured district is a per- 
fect garden ; or rather a continned 
succession of villas, farms, and cot- 
tages, situated in the centre of a lit- 
tle domain, which extends from two 
to fifteen or twenty acres ; altliough 
the general proportion is perhaps 
from five to ten. These are diversi. 
ficd, according to the nature of the 
soil and aspect, into patches' of corn, 
vineyards, gardens, and orchards ; 
but the vine every where predomi- 
nates : here no '* desert idle" is to 
he seen, nor indeed a single acre of 
heath or useless plain ; but for miles 
together you walk from vineyard to 



vineyard, amidst a profusion of naf 
ture's choicest gifts. You may tot 
as much fruit as yoo please without 
interruption. It is even thought a 
good omen, by the owners of the 
vineyards, when a stranger enter$ 
them, and refreshes himself with the 
fruit. But if the grapes should cloy, 
every tree you see is an apple, pear, 
peach, plumb, or almond: tnesef 
with' walnuts and filberts, are the 
autumnal regale, after the summer 
months have presented a succession 
of strawberries, cherries, apricots, 
and smaller fruits. In India, during 
the season, I have seen a profusion 
of mangoes, and known them sold in 
Guzerat at a rupee f>r one hundred 
aDd forty pounds weight ; and in Ita- 
ly the luxuriant vines display their 
purple clusters hanging in rich fes- 
toons from tree to tree, in a more 
picturesque manner than is seen in 
the dwarfy vineyaxtls of Touraine ; 
but never did I behold such abun- 
dance and variety as on the banks 
of the Loire, where we must ex* 
claim, 

Thy bounty shines in autumn uncon- 

fin'd. 
And spreads a coramon feast for all that 

Uvc! 

Such is the delightful picture of 
a country now heightened by the joy 
of the vintage ; a season of pleasure 
throughout all the south of Europe, 
but carried to the greatest height 
in France, from the pecuUar pro- 
pensity of its inhabitants to the en- 
joyment of music, dancing, and fes- 
tivity. 

The vineyaitls in France ai^e so 
extensive as to produce annually 
al)out 4^3,840,000 gallons of wine, (if 
various quality and price. The winei 
most esteemed for the table are fix)m 
Champagjie, Bourgogne, and Bour- 
deaux. Provence and tlie southern 
provinces produce Muscat, Hermit- 
age, Frontigiiac, Luuel, and many 
other rich wines. * Fi*om the worst, 
in various departments, they make 
bi'andy and vinegar. A few vine- 
yards in the vicinity of Tours some- 
times yield five and twenty casks, of 
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vVxty |;a]loiis each, per acre: but 
the average in a good vintage is from 
ten to twelve. The frost doring the 
two last springs has so injured the 
vines, that, this autumn, an acre sel- 
dom produces more than three or 
four of these casks. The vallies and 
low lands furnish the most grapes, 
but the wine is of an inferior quali- 
ty ; while the vines on the stony 
hills, though less abundant, produce 
a liquor of superior strength and fla- 
vour : the best vineyards at Vouv* 
ray are valued at a hundred pounds 
an acre ; those in the lower situa- 
tions only at forty, fifty, or sixty ; 
hut there are some vineyards near 
Bourdeaux estimated at five hun- 
dred pounds sterling per acre, from 
the very sujierior quality and high 
pricepf the wine. The white grapes 
are all pressed immediately on be- 
ing gathered, and th^ juice poured 
.into casks to forment and refine. 
The black grapes for the red wine 
.are generally kept a week or ten 
days in large tubs^ to heat and fer- 
ment, before the juice is expressed ; 
which in itself is white, but by oon- 
tinuing so long in a state of fermen* 
tation with the dark skins, acquires 
its rich colour ; and if not red enough, 
the crimson juice of the Tent grape 
b added to heighten it Some of the 
poor white wines are transformed 
into red by a mixture of the Tent 
grapes, which, in small patches, are 
■planted in most vineyards for this 
purpose ; and their crimson leaves 
.and black clusters, intermingled with 
•the verdant foliage of the other 
vines, produce a pleasing variety. 
After the white wines are express- 
ed from the grapes, the remains are 
given to the vine-dresser ; who adds 
a certain proportion of water, lets 
them stand for some time, and then 
extracts a small wine for his fa- 
mily. 

The annual produce of the wines 
and brandies in France is immense. 
The best oil is produced in Langue- 
doc, the best honey in Narbonne ; 
and while Touraine is so abundant 
.in its excellent fmits, there is no 
scarcity of them in any part of the 
i-epublic, according to the variation 



of soil and climate, in so great an 
extent of country. The southern de- 
partments of France are indebted to 
Francois Francat for their silks : in 
1564 he planted the first mulberry 
trees for the food of the silk worms, 
which have since increased in an al- 
most incredible manner in those pro- 
vinces. 

The weather was too mild, and 
the country too replete with povel- 
ty, to allow us to remain iii the house* 
We were more particularly charm- 
ed with the very delightful prospect 
from the summit of the hills near 
the river, which in this parish and 
all the adjacent banks are excavat- 
ed into cellars, wine-vaults, cottages 
and even gentlemen's houses, with the 
different dffices hewn in the rocks^ 
and presenting a very singular spec- 
tacle. I took a few sketches in this 
picturesque district ; and particularly 
of a villa, consisting of three stories, 
each containing a suite of four or 
five large rooms, with recesses^ 
chimney-pieces, and other orna- 
ments, cut in the rock ; the front be* 
ing neatly fitted with doors and glass 
windows ; the aseent to each floor 
is by a flight of rocky steps without 
leading to a terrace in front of the 
apartment ; the stairs and general 
foce of this singular habitation were 
softened by vines, trained over the 
windows, in flaunting festoons of 
purple grapes, enriched by the au- 
tumnal leaves of crimson, green, 
and gold, in endless variety. The 
wine-vaults and caverns beneath 
this house are of great extent ; and 
it8:|-ocky surface is covered with 
vineyards, and orchards of apples, 
pears, peaches, almonds, walnuts, 
and mulberries, which actually form 
th^N*oof of this romantic villa, and 
the surrounding cotj^ges. 

In another part, a huge fragment 
of rock, detached by a late concus- 
sion from an adjacent clifF, descend- 
ed perpendicularly upon a horizon- 
tal part of the hill below, which waa 
occupied by the gardens and vine- 
yards of two peasants : it covered 
part of the property of each, nor 
could it be easily decided to whom 
this unexpected stranger belonged ; 
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but the honest nntlcs, instead of 
troubtint; the gentlemen of the long 
robe with their dispute, wisely re- 
solved to end it, by each party exca* 
vating the half tk the rock on his 
own groundh and converting the 
whole into two useibl cottages, with 
comfortable raoma and cellars for 
their little stock of wine : and there 
they now reside with their fiamilies. 
'the revolution, as may be natur- 
ally imagined, has caused a very 
great change in landed property ; 
the large estates of the nobility and 
gentry which have not fallen into the 
hand« of ^nerals and bankers, are 
divided mto small lota, from the 
fourth part of an acre upwards ; and 
many a humble villager, living in 
these rocky cells, looks down upoo 
his little domain below, comprising 
vineyard, orchard, garden, and corn- 
field, within the compass of half an 
acre ; and a continuation of these 
small estates for many miles toge- 
ther, on the banks of the Loire, 
gives a siDguUtr effisct to the land- 
scape. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

^TATK or PROTBSTAVTtSM IN 
FRANCE. 

THE ministers of the protestant 
congregations in France receive sa- 
laries from the government: thoee 
of the clergy, who reside in small 
towns, have an income of about one 
hundred pounds per annum, while 
the city pastors receive about dou- 
ble that sum. I am told that there 
is a great want of protestant mini- 
afcers, and that, on this account, there 
are forty-three churches unattend- 
ed. A seminary for the education 
of young clergymen is consequently 
about to be estublished, by subscrip- 
tioo, for the protestants in France 
in general ; and it is proposed that 
•it shall be maintained by an annual 
charity-serinon in each congrega- 
tion, as well as by vohmtar) contri- 
imtioDs amongst the meaabersi and 



it b expected that from sath amv-. 
oes may be derived an ample fmoA 
for the permanent support of ao ex«' 
cellentan institution. An faicreaae 
of the protectant 6uth may, thero* 
fore, be rationaHy expected through- 
out the whole empire of France. 



Par the Literary Magazine, 

SrFXGTS OF THE TATLBN, SPSG- 
TATOR, Sec. 

WHAT efiect had tiM Tatlera 
and Spectators on morals and taate ? 
In answer, we might dwell ou the 
classical models of composition, and 
on the sources of bad writing, which 
they pointedout in a popular and ni- 
ainuating nruuMier ; on the fomiliar 
and pleasing spirit which they im- 
parted to criticisro ; en the speci- 
mens of acute analysis and elegaaic 
disquisition which they first praeaft- 
ed to the world ; and, especially, ou 
the firmer tone and finer poKsh 
which they commnaicated to public 
, and private virtue. 

The result, indeed, of the poUica- 
don of the Tatler, Hpcctator, and 
Guardian, has been of the first na- 
tional importance. The dUfiision of 
private virtue and wisdom must ne- 
cessarily tend to purify and ^dight- 
en the general mass ; and experi« 
lence in every age has proved, that 
|the strength, the wdght, and proa- 
{perity of a nation, are better found* 
-ed on iuiowledge, morality, and sound 
^literature, than on the unstable ef^ 
fects of ccmquest or oommeroe. Ra- 
tional liberty, indeed, can only be 
supported bV integri^ and ability ; 
and it is of little consequence to tiie 
-man who feels for the honour of his 
q)ecies, and who knows properiy lo 
value the character of a freeman, 
that his country haa stretched he#^ 
arms^over half the globe, if^ at the 
san^e time, she be Immersed In 
vice,, in luxury, and sensuality, and 
subjected to the debasing capricea 
and cootroul of tyranny. 
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It ii bot jtittf therefore, to infer, 
^at the perindical writings of Addi* 
'•on and of Steele have contributed 
more eaeentially to the national good, 
^lo the pditicai influence and even 
staMlky of the BritiiAi empire, than 
all the efibrts of her warriors, how- 
-ever great or glorious. By expand- 
ing the intellect, and improving the 
morals of the people, by promoting 
-liberal education and free inquiry, 
-they have enabled the public to un- 
derstand, and to appreciate duly^ 
the princtples of genuine liberty <| 
and consequently to value highly, 
and to defend strenuously, the con- 
-stitntlon under which they Hve.— 
They have, by directing and invigo- 
rating the energies of society, given 
a manly tone to the national charac- 
-ler ; an efieet which can never be 
elicited beneath the clouds of ignor- 
ance and immorality, and which de- 
pends not upon the abilities of a few 
solitary statesmen^ or the fleeting 
consequences of military prowess, 
but upon the majority of the people 
thinking and acting justly for them- 
selves, from that knowMge of poli- 
tical good, and that rational love of 
their country, from those pure prin- 
dples and virtuous motives, which 
«ould only haVe been disseminated 
trough the medium of writers, who, 
iike the authors of the Spectator, 
^ave permanently and extensively 
exerted their moral and intellectual 
-infloeiice over the general mind. 

Id short, if we compare the state 
«f society, private and public, as it 
existed fmvious and subsequent to 
•theappearanceofAddiaonandSteele, 
we shall not for a moment hesitate 
to assert, that not only Oreat Bri- 
tain is indebted to these illustrious 
writers, for a most salutary revolu- 
tion in the realms of literature and 
•taste, for a mode of comtx)sition 
which An a mere literary view has 
been of great and progressive utili- 
ty ; but that a very large portion of 
the roond and political good which 
she now enjoys is to be ascribed to 
their exertions — to eflforts which en- 
title them to the glorious appellations 
of lenuuie patriots and universal be- 
nemctorsh 
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TBB MERITS OF SIE RtCHARD 
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By Dr. Drake. 



THE style of sir Richard Steele 
is more animated than correct, more 
easy than harmonious, and more fa- 
miliar than elegantly ample. It im- 
proved, however, as he proceeded 
in his literary career, and would 
probably have attained to purity and 
excellence, had not the greater part 
of his life been passed in hurry and 
dissipation. Glaring instances oc- 
cur in hb writings of aukward in- 
vohition, disregard of verbal selec- 
tion, and extreme carelessness of 
composition. Many examples mi^ht 
also be given of passages distin- 
guished by energy, persptcui^, and 
modulation. 

Steele's great misfortune has ever 
been the comparison so perpetuallf 
drawn with regard to style between 
himself and Addison. The proximi- 
ty of their productions has naturally 
led to the conuderatioa of their re- 
active merits in point of composi- 
tion ; and though it must be allow- 
ed, that from the best manner of 
Addison Steele stands widely apart, 
yet are their several papers which, 
having been written by sir Richard 
-with more than usual care^ and with 
evident marks of emulation, appear 
to have imbibed a portion of Addi- 
sonian grace. It is, therefore, by no 
means an easy task, as has been af- 
fectedly pretended, to distinguish ac- 
curately, and without hesitation, 
their respective papers, merely from 
the contrast of style. Addison is not 
always equal to himself in diction or 
construction ; he is now and then 
feeble and remiss, and were the ini- 
tials of designation withdrawn, those 
most familiar with the differences of 
style, with the shades of idiom and 
expression, might sometimes be foil- 
ed in the attempt 

With respect to the taste and cri- 
tical abilities of Steele, the under- 
standing and sensibility requisite to 
constitute a pure and correct la&ie 
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were by no means wanting in him, 
but the cultivation of excellent mo- 
dels was in a great meautre predod* 
ed by the habiu of a military and 
bustling life ; it was a much easier 
task for sir Kichard, hurried as he 
usually was by politics or pleasure, 
to sketch with a rapid though mas- 
terly hand the striking portraits and 
peculiar mannei*s that he had actu- 
ally witnessed, than to enter upon 
discussions which imply much pre- 
vious !»tudy and research, and that 
delicacy and discrimination of taste 
which can only be the effect of vo- 
luntary and habitual cultivation. Ac 
the same time, it will not be denied 
that he could acx-iirately appreciate 
the beauties and defects of painting 
and poetry, and that he was from 
principle an admirer of simplicity, 
both in sentiment and design. 

In the effusions odnventionj ima" 
f^cry^ and pathos^ he seems to have 
rarely indulged. Yet the language 
of genuine tenderness occurs nni un- 
frequently in his dramatic, and 
sometimes in his periodical writings. 
Numbers 82 and 117 of the Tatier 
might be here quoted as examples. 

It is, however, in the departments 
f)f humour and delineation of cha^ 
racier that Steele eminently excels. 
The multiplicity and graphic dis- 
crimination of his portraits are truly 
astonishing, and could result only 
from a very vaned and frequent in- 
tercourse with mankind. His charac- 
ters, too, arc uniformly sustaiiusd, 
and contrilHite to dramatize and en- 
Uven the series of papers in which 
they are exhibited. The foibles, the 
vanities, tlie virtues, and the vices 
of the female sex, have furnished sir 
Richard with an inexhaustible mine 
of observation and desci'iption. He 
ba^studied the female character in 
all tta mutations, as influenced by 
passion, fasliion, or cuprice; and 
there is scarcely a deviation from 
propriety or decorum as they exist- 
ed in his days, but what has been no- 
ticed in some parts of his works. 

Whatever were the errors and 
defects of his private character, in 
firecepiivr ethics and morals Steele 
wa& luminous, pointed, and correct. 



While he attacked with mYtpa^ng^ 
severity the great and predominsuvc 
vices of his day, he by no means 
omitted to inculcate a due attentixan 
to those minor duties which are so 
intimately connected with domestic 
comfort and tranquillity, /rtv iitr«a 
have deserved better of society^ aiwti 
no one^ every circumstance conside^^ 
ed% can with greater prqftriety b^ 
termed a benefactor to mankind,'—^ 
But let us never forget that precepts 
lose half their value if not confirmed 
by example ; and that he who, en- 
dowed with an exquisite sense of 
right and wrong, and invested wttb 
tlic responsible and inoportant cha- 
racter of a public monitor, can ycrt 
materially deviate from bis own 
maxims, is chargeable with doubl« 
censure, and Pithless to the best ia« 
terests of his fellow-men. 



For the Literary Magazine* 

TALLEYRAKD ON FRENCH COLO' 
NIKS, AND THE COMMERCE OF 
AMERICA WITH ENGLAND. 

A TREATISE on the benefit of 
colonial pobsessions to France^ and 
on the commerce between the Ui^t- 
ed States and Great Britaifit by Tai- 
leyrand, the |)resent French minis- 
ter, must be a considerable curiosi- 
ty at any time, but especially at pre- 
sent Two essays on these subjects 
appeared in the Transactions <^ the 
French Institute during the last ytsLfy 
of which he was the author. 

Instead of giving an account di- 
rectly of these performances, the 
American reader will probably be 
more gratified by seeing how the 
speculations of a French statesman 
are treated by an Engli&h politician. 
W*e shall tlierefore give some ac* 
count of these performances, chiefly 
in the words of a celebrated Britisk 
critic, whose publications on coloni- 
al subjects prove him to be a roaster 
of bis trade*. 



* Mr. Brouj^m. 
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On his retam from America, whi- 
ther he had emigrated during the 
first stage of the French revolution, 
Talleyrand seems to have been 
strongly impressed with the situa- 
tion in which he found his country- 
men, after the violence of the jaco- 
bin times had subsided. Their 
minds were still in an unsettled and 
turbulent state ; and there seemed 
Sreat reason to dread both the com- 
motions of those restless spirits 
Trhom the times had engendered, 
and the effects of that apathy which, 
in the great mass of the people, ge- 
nerally succeeds to extreme irriui- 
tion. The latter topic, however, is 
but slightly touched, and, without 
considering the fatal consequences 
of the co-operation of these two 
evils, or reflecting on the impossibi- 
lity of preventing a few factious men 
iinom placing their leader on a 
throne which the general indiffer* 
ence might prepare, and the uni- 
versal dread of new revolutions 
might fortify, Talleyrand (at the 
date of his work, only a speculative 
inquirer) directs his regards entire- 
ly to the means of providing a safe 
retreat for those unquiet spirits 
whom the revolution had left behind 
it The state of the country in which 
he bad lately resided, struck him at 
somewhat analogous to that of his 
own. He reflect on the singular 
ease with which all the violence of 
a revolutionary civil war had there 
subsided ; and was naturally led to 
conclude, that industry is the grand 
pacificator, both of individuals and 
of nations ; the best conservator 
both of domestic tranquillity and so- 
cial peace. The impossibility of 
adoptingdi rect measures for promot- 
ing new exertions of labour among 
the people at home,' was too obvious 
to require any exposition ; and the 
observations which he had made up- 
on the febric of society in the infant 
settlements of the American conti- 
nent suggested, as the best means 
of accomplishing the great end in 
view, a recurrence to the colonial 
system, then almost overthrown by 
the crimes and follies of the revolu- 
tionary government. 



The papers before us are evident- 
ly dictated by this train of reflec*' 
tlon ; but they have assumed a more 
general form, and contain a variety 
of discussions on the principles of 
colonization. Independent of the 
epigrammatic force and eloquence 
of their style, and their substantial 
merits as sound and ingenious spe- 
culations on a subject of equal diffi- 
culty and importance, they cannot 
fail to interest us in their practical 
applications. They were the resuk 
of actual observation in countries 
where the author had access to the 
best information, or was actually 
engaged in affairs. They were 
drawn up with a view to influence 
the conduct of France, under a go- 
vernment in which lie now bears an 
active part Subsequent events 
prove, that they were not without 
effect in shaping the measures of 
that ambitious power. 

These tracts, however, appear in 
a form purely speculative ; their 
reasonings are general and philoso- 
phical ; formed indeed on facts, but 
guided by large, scientific views ; 
by an appeal to principles at every 
step ; and by the kind of argument 
that inferior statesmen deride as 
theoretical, while their adversaries 
are con(}uering the world by the 
combinations to which it leads. 

The views of political economy 
by which our author seems to have 
been guided are liberal and en- 
lightened. He knows thoroughly 
the best doctrines of the sciencei 
and is fully impressed with their 
truth. It will be dilflcult indeed to 
believe that the writer of some of 
the passages is a leading personage 
in the present fiscal administration 
of France. And, however much the 
i*ccollection may lead us to lament 
so striking an instance of talents and 
knowledge enslaved by sordid prin- 
ciples, it is comfortable to think, 
that there ai'e, among the rulers of 
that country, some whose lights are 
superior to their conduct, and that 
the Jusincjss of th*eir original views 
may one day triumph over the gross 
ignorance and petty ambition of 
their mare powerful coadjutors. 
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The first it a general essajr on co- 
lonies, and contains a dedaction of 
the advantages which must accrue 
to France, ftnom a careful attention 
to the colonial system ; and points 
oat the principles that ought to 
guide her in the formation of new 
settlements. The second, on the re* 
lations between England and Ame« 
rica, is an attempt to explain seve- 
ral facts which the author remarked 
daring his travels over the greater 
part of North America ; and truly, 
if the former of these papers makes 
ns wish that every statesman, and 
especially the present rulers of 
France, were actuated by such li* 
bcral views as the author inculcates, 
k is impossible to read the latter, 
without lamenting that no traveUer 
has ever appeared so capable as M. 
Talleyrand, of instructii^ his coun* 
try by the scientific otiservation of 
loreign nations ; and that he hinu> 
self has not devoted his life to a pur- 
suit pointed out alike by his genius 
and bis acquiremenu. We express 
mtr admiration of this man's writ* 
ings without any fear of miscon* 
stmction. It would be as foolish (were 
k as possible) to shut one*s eyes to 
the kistre of talents, as to despise an 
enemy who is strong by their aid. 
Creat as the resources of France 
are, if they were not wielded by 
such men as Talleyrand, she would 
soon cease to be the object of that 
watchful anxiety, which, in the ac- 
tual posture of afiairs, is the wisest 
part of wisdom. 

Two great objects, according to 
him, are to be gained by the plant- 
uig of new colonies, in the present 
state of France. A vast body of peo- 
pie has been either thrown idle by 
the revolution, or so corrupted by 
habits of intrigue and excesses of 
violence, as to be now incapable of 
regular industry. To o|>en an egress 
for these troublesome spirits, and at 
the same time to derive protit from 
the qtiaiities which render tliem use- 
less and dangerous at home, is the 
dirtibJe advantage of planting new 
settlements. The example of Aroe. 
rica, by a striking analogy, points 
out tUe former benefit ; the latter is 



sufficiently clear of itidl la the 
United States, TaUeyrand was surw 
prised to observe, that a kmg and vi« 
olent civil war had left scarcely an^ 
trace of its existence » the charac- 
ter or intercourse of the vanous (ac^ 
tions which divided the people. No 
hatred or animosity was perceiva- 
ble among individuals; no torba- 
lence or agitation of character bad 
been permaaently engrailed on the 
sober, solid habiuof the coioaists. 
None of these symptoms, io short, 
were observable, which, tat ages af- 
ter a violent and general conflict, 
always endanger tl^ internal seca- 
rity of nations whose structure has 
assumed a regular form and consis- 
tency. The peculiar situation of the 
American people liimishea an easy 
explanation of this &ct, though the 
change no doubt excited all those 
revolutionary disposiiioas which in 
other countries have prolonged th« 
reign of anarchy, and formed abun- 
dance of characters fitted for profit- 
ing by such an alteration of popalar 
habits ; yet the vast extent of the 
country aflRyrded a coastaat vent for 
the most restless activky ki profecii 
ustfid to tbe commonity, aad tempt- 
ing to the individual ; draw off to 
a dtstance from the theatre of dis^ 
sensions, those whose violence had 
not been calmed by victory, and se- 
cured an agreeable retreat to the 
numerous remains of the royalist, 
party. 

Now, as France, wkh much more 
of that turbulent spirit, has not at 
home the same opportunities of 
quenchbg it, he infers tluit it should 
be drawn off by ccdonial establish- 
ments, the only expedient which 
can enable a well peopled and cul- 
tivated country to unite the advan- 
tages peculiar to new settlements 
wiiii tho^e possessed by foil-grown 
a>n»munities. He rapidly sketches 
the reasons that have induced the 
various emigrations recorded in his- 
tory, and hnds that they all owed 
their origin to far less pure motives 
than ihose >frhicb at present concur 
in rccouni»ending the scheme to 
France. The violence in which 
many of those plans originated, and 
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the toUl &nure 6f every one that 
did not soon assume a milder and 
juster aspect^ he holds op as a les- 
son well worthy of attention All co- 
lonial measures should begin with 
the fair oflfer of a settlement from 
government ; and he states it ^s a 
striking proof, how essential free- 
dom of choice is to the success of 
such plans, that those ancient re- 
publics which were constrained to 
send out colonies, by the narrow- 
ness of their territory, proposed the 
emigration as an allurement, and 
did not enforce, by positive law, 
even what was necessary for the ex- 
istence of the state. Let us imitate 
the policy to which the most pros- 
perous of those establishments ow- 
ed their origin, and avoid the er- 
rot's which modern nations have 
committed in following the exam- 
ple of the ancients. From sage 
measures of this sort, he expects 
every advantage will result to 
France. She has only to propose a 
colony, and the offer will be joyful- 
ly received. In describing the pro- 
bability of this favourable recep- 
tion, he enumerates rapidly all the 
motives which concur to recom- 
mend such an emigration to so ma- 
ny classes of the French. 

But if the findmg employment lor 
the idle and restless is a great ad- 
vantage to the mother country, he 
conceives the acquisition of rich and 
flourishing colonies to be no less 
important. The natural tendency 
of colonial settlements to throw off 
their dependence is great and ma- 
nifest. The loss of America to Eng- 
land he deduces from causes nei- 
ther accidental nor peculiar, and he 
views the attempts to restore order 
in the French West Indies as nei- 
ther likely to succeed, nor, if at- 
tended with temporal^ success, as 
sufficient to ward off long the blow 
which circumstances beyond the 
reach of edicts and armies have pre- 
pared in the western wing of the 
French empire. While, therefore^ 
he recommends a due attention to 
the restoration of St. Domingo and 
Guadaloupe, he enforces the neces- 
. shy of being prepared for the more 
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likely event, the total destruction 
of the French colonial power in the 
new world. Let France look about 
her, and see if there are no other 
countries where new settlements 
may conveniently be undertaken, 
and let those colonial establishments 
be formed upon principles which shall 
pi'event the disasters that have be- 
fallen the West Indies. To show 
what are the right kinds (rf colonies, 
the settlements most safe and secure 
in themselves, and most likely to 
ensure a continuance of commerci- 
al intercourse, even after they may 
have become independent of the 
mother country, the memoir up- 
on the United States was compos- 
ed. He decides in favour of agri- 
cultural settlements, where the na- 
tives of the soil are able to cultivate 
it ; and warns mankind against all 
such schemes as those to which the 
negro system owes its origin. The 
territory where these plantations 
may be settled is plainly described. 
After a few words about the islands 
along the coast of Africa, M. Tal- 
leyrand seems to fix upon Egypt as 
the proper M)ot. Choiseul, it is 
well known, foresaw tlie probable 
separation oif all the Amerimn co- 
lonies, without exactly predicting 
the manner in which the islands 
were to be lost ; but he was so im- 
pressed with the likelihood of this 
event, that he entered into measures 
for the acquisition of Egypt, as a set- 
tlement which might serve to France 
instead of aH her West India terri- 
tory. Talleyrand asserts, that soon- 
er or later the emancipation of the 
negroes must overthrow the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar colonies; and 
adds, " il est politique d'aller au-de- 
vant de ces grands changemens, et 
la premiere id^ qui 8*offre ^ Tes- 
prit, celle qui amene plus de sup- 
positions favorables, parah 6cre 
d'essayer cette culture aux lieux 
m£mes o^ nait le cultivateur." 

Tlie Egyptian expedition was un- 
dertaken a few months after this 
memoir had been read to an assem- 
bly to which the captain of the en- 
terprise belonged ; and the author 
of these opinions was engaged in 
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the government which planned the 
conquest; Uttle doubt wili then remain 
that the ultimate object of the cap- 
ture of £g>'pt was the settlement of 
a colony which might serve as a re- 
fuge for the agriculture of the Wesi 
Indies. It is difficult to say whether 
France had a view of proceeding 
against India from that quarter. 
Enough was surely gained by that 
memorable expedition, if it had but 
secured to France the finest colony 
in the world ; raised her to the 
height of commercial prosperity, 
from an almost total annihilation of 
her trade ; enabled her to sacri- 
fice all her expensive and fickle de- 
pendencies in America, and gave 
her the certainty of ruining in a few 
crops all the colonial prosperity of 
her rival. 

The object of the memoir upon 
the North American commerce is 
to point out the system best calcu- 
lated to secure a beneficial inter- 
course between the mother count 17 
and the colonies, after all political 
dependence is at an end. View- 
ing a sepiration as the natural con- 
summation of all such plans, he is 
anxious to explain how the relations 
of trade may be made to survive 
this event ; and he examines, at 
great length, the circumstances 
which have maintained the connec- 
tion between England and the Unit- 
ed States, long after the cessation 
of their political ties. Why, since 
the American war, the trade be- 
tween England and the United States 
has more than doubled, is explain- 
ed in a manner perfectly satisfacto- 
ry. The American colonies were 
entirely English. They were knit 
to the mother country, not by laws 
and governments, but by identity of 
origin and language, similiarity of 
character, habits, and political in- 
stitutions. The English manufac- 
tures were necessary to countries 
utterly destitute of all but agricul- 
tural industry ; the English mer- 
cliant sold cheaper and on longer 
credit than any other in the world. 
Not only the best goods for the mo- 
ney were to be had from him, but 
poods of such excellent quality were 



not to be had for money in any other 
quarter. Not only prompt paymcot 
was dispensed with by the Fjigfirfi 
trader, when all other dealers in-^ 
sisted on it, but the former regular-' 
ly allowed his American customers 
to retain the use of his capital until 
it had yielded the gross profits, and 
then was satisfied with a smaller 
portion of the gain for his net allow- 
ance than other lenders could af- 
ford to take. All these advanta- 
ges, the consequences of established 
skill and long experience, with a 
great stock, and old habits of mu- 
tual dealings, were sufficient to pre- 
serve the mercantile connections be- 
tween the mother country and her 
late colonies, in fiiU force, even if 
the powerful ties of language, man- 
ners, and blood, had not united their 
influence in the same direction. 
Compared with these bonds of at- 
tachment, what were the obliga- 
tions which the colonies owed to 
France tor assisting them in throw- 
ing off the yoke of Great Britain ? 
The Americans, indeed, never be- 
lieved that France was their real 
friend ; they only gave her credit 
for being the enemy of England. 
But, although they had acknowledg- 
ed the fill! extent of their debt, and 
felt the utmost gratitude of which 
their nature admitted, would such 
feelings have followed them into 
their counting-houses and ware- 
rooms ? With every eye streaming 
out in love for their deliverers, 
would they have altered one inch 
the course of a single penny, destin- 
ed, like all the pence of all the trad- 
ers and all the consumers in the 
world, to follow, not the objects of 
their attachment, but the cheapest 
goods, and the easiest creditors ? 
There is no wonder, then, that the 
trade between England and America 
should have continued in its wonted 
channel, in spite of their political 
separation, and of tlie [Mlitical ser- 
vices of France. That channel is 
never open to any public influence, 
and feels only the force of one mo- 
tive, individual interest. 

He blames the ok! government of 
France, for having prepared, by its 
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indpolitic conduct, the renewal of 
the commercial relations between 
England and the United States.— 
'France, according to him, should 
have endeavoured to multiply and 
extend the connexions which, dur- 
ing the war, she had established 
with the people of America. In- 
stead of this, she began to fear the 
Introduction of those principles at 
home which she had fomented abroad, 
and discouraged all further inter- 
course. Now, although this discou- 
ragement of intercourse was certain- 
ly a ridiculous as well as an impoli- 
tic measure, it would be difficult to 
show what active means could have 
been used to prevent the renewal of 
the trade with England, or even to 
increase, in any sensible degree, the 
French commerce with America. — 
In the face of all the circumstances 
already stated, the force of which 
must have been omnipotent in favour 
of the English market, even if France 
had spent her whole i^evenue in 
senselessly pushing her American 
trade by encouragements, how can 
It be supposed that the new relations 
between America and England could 
be in the least degree affected by 
any measures which the French go- 
vernment might pursue f Unless the 
ancienne regime possessed the pow- 
er of making the merchants richer, 
the manufacturers more skilful, and 
the people more English than the 
English themselves, a feat which 
kttrea de cachet have never been 
known to perform, it cannot be 
blamed for not having drawn away 
the Americans from the markets of 
Great Britain. 

In mentioning the long credits al- 
lowed by English traders to their 
American correspondents, he re- 
marks, that they no doubt are oblig- 
ed to make up for permitting their 
capital to lie out, by charging so 
much more profit on the transaction. 
Yet if the English capitalist reim- 
bursed himself by an advance of 
profit for the long credit which he 
gave his customer, this surely can- 
not be called an accommodation.—* 
The long credit is exactly a diminu- 
tion of profit ; it is one of the ways 



in which a great competition of capi" 
tals, in a well stocked country, tends 
to bring down the gains of each tra- 
der. France or Spain could give as 
great credit as Holland or England, 
were they to charge higher in pro- 
portion as the terra of payment was 
delayed, were they to charge inte- 
rest for the loan. It is because, with- 
out this additional charge, England 
can afford to sell at long credits, and 
to buy at ready money, that she 
pushes her trade where France can- 
not reach. So far, then, from the 
En^ish merchants repaying them- 
selves the long credit for which 
they give their American customers, 
this credit unrecompensed is the 
cause of their capital finding em- 
ployment in the American states, 
and the consequence of that capital 
being very extensive. Talleyrand 
seems to think it voluntary on the 
part of the creditor ; an accommo- 
dation which he allows his debtor 
for a certain consideration. On the 
contrary, it is a matter of necessity, 
and is forced upon him by the com- 
petition of other capitalists, while it 
IS rendered practicable by the great 
extent of his own stock. 

The author falls into an error of a 
much more general and fiindamental 
nature, in stating the progress of the 
American commerce with Eagland. 
Instead of simply asserting that the 
mercantile intercourse between the 
two countries, interrupted by the 
war, was revived after the peace, 
and continued as close after the in- 
dependence of the United States, as 
it had been durmg the colonial go- 
vernment, he maintains that this 
intercourse was enlarged by the se- 
paration, and that Great Britain was 
therefore a gainer by that event.-— 
He only takes care to warn France 
not to reckon upon a similar g<un 
when she gives up her colonial do- 
minions ; observing, with great jus- 
tice, that the cases of the continental 
and insular settlements are by no 
means parallel. 

The fact, however, by no means 
warrants such an inference. The 
consumption of Englifh goods in 
America had increased when TaU 
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leyrand wrote, to three millions ster* 
linf>;« from lew than one half the 
sum, Its amount after the peace of 
Versailles. But where is the proof 
that the same aoj^mentation would 
not have taken plade though the co» 
lonial system had been preserved ? 
It surely is not in consequence of the 
change, that the population of the 
states goes on doubling every twen- 
ty-five years ; for, before the rupture, 
the increase of numbers proceeded 
at a rate somewhat more rapid, from 
the mere circumstance of the total 
amount being considerably le««s. Nor 
can the substitution of a primary for 
a subordinate form of government 
have promoted the clearing of the fo- 
i-ests, when, before the revolution, 
ground was constantly prepared for 
the tens of thousands which each year 
added to the mass of the inhabitanu. 
And if the freedom of navigation be 
sus()ected of having augmented the 
American wealth, it must be shown, 
in the first place, that all our au- 
thor's own reasonings on the close- 
ness of the voluntary connexion be- 
tween England and America are 
false $ and that what he justly terms 
the voluntartf monoftoly^ has no ex- 
istence. In truth, this monopoly, 
which has survived the navigation 
laws, is the clearest possible proof, 
that the only efl^t of those laws was 
to enforce what must have tak^n 
place naturally. If a trifling com- 
merce be now carried on by Ameri- 
can traders with foi^ign nations ; 
and if, in consequence of its profits^ 
the Americans are enabled to buy a 
little more from England than they 
otherwise could have done, the dif- 
ference is probal)Iy more than coun- 
terbalanced by two circumstances, 
both effi»cts of the revolution — the 
exclusion of the Americans from a 
fi-ee trade with one of tlieir best mar- 
kets, the British U'est Indies, and 
their receiving the articles of fb- 
i^ign growth at first hand, instead of 
getting them, as formerly, through 
Uie medium of the mother country. 
The former of these circumstances 
has injured both the growth of the 
United States, and of the colonies 
which remain dependstnt ; the latter 



has been favourable !» the United 
States, hot has been attended, cf 
course, with a slighi direct den-i- 
nent to Great Britun ; and tfatia 
roust be set off against the indifuct 
adrantages which she reaps from 
the benefit which the same drcuna* 
stance confers on the Notth Ameri* 



The effect of both these drcuro* 
stances upon Great Britain, taken, 
together, must obviously turn the ba- 
lance of the profit and loss arisa^ 
from the free trade of llie Amencaea 
somewhat against her. She indeed 
retains the power of admitting them 
to a full sliare of the West India 
commerce ; but the question is, wbe* 
ther, in fact, the increase of demand 
for British goods has been owing in 
any degree to the independence of 
North America ; and, indeed, the 
possible advantages which England 
may derive fnxu a change of her 
navigation laws, in favour of the 
United States, can no more enter 
into a list of the ^ood effects produc- 
ed by the revolution, than the advan- 
tages she might have derived from 
a change of the same laws in favour 
of the North American colonies can 
enter into a list of the good effects 
which would have aocroed Iknu a 
continuance of their dependence- 
Talleyrand's opinion, therefore, of 
the superior closeness of mercantile 
connexion between Britain and Ame- 
rica, in consequence of their politi- 
cal separation, is entirely ground- 
less. That the natural circumstan- 
ces of relationship, which arose out 
of the original connexion, maintain- 
ed unbroken the intercourse between 
the two countries, and permitted 
their commerce to go on increasing 
as rapidly as it would have done, 
had the ancient ties of colonial sul>» 
ordination subsisted, is the utmost 
extent of the conclusions which the 
facts and arguments warrant, even 
as stated by Talleyrand himsetfl No 
attempt is made to denaonstrate, 
that th^ change has augmented those 
relations of commerce ; and though 
it were proved tlut such had been 
the effects of the revolution, still it 
would remain to shov that Great 
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Britain had been a gainer by the 
loss of her American dominions ; in 
other words, that profit on stock is 
all a great nation has to think of, in 
the management of its afikirs. 



For the Literary Magazine, 
THE REFLECTOR. 

NO. XII. 

TO a mind of sensibility, there are 
few recollections so mortifying as 
that of having lived only for selfish 
purposes, of having passed through 
a large portion of life without ever 
being of service to mankind ; with 
the prospect of descending to the 
grave unnoticed, and being soon for-, 
gotten, as something which has nev«r 
existed but in the imagination of the 
fanciful dreamer, or ardent enthusi- 
ast. To a person thus constituted, 
who wishes he had been able to per- 
form some action which would not 
have been swept away amidst <' the 
wrecks of time," but would have 
borne down his memory to distant 
ages, and enrolled his name on the il- 
trioos list inhuman benefactors, how 
dreary is the retrospect of life I He 
seems to have lived without having 
fulfilled the end of his eustence ; he 
feels himself alone in the world, for 
he has no claim on the services, the 
attentions, or the sympathies of his 
fellow ; he thinks these things cannot 
be given, except for some equivalent 
consideration, and knowing he has 
never given it, thinks he cannot rea- 
sonably expect any return. 

At the first glance of the subject, 
it appears as though there were ma- 
ny persons thus situated, but a more 
attentive consideration will convince 
any one, that the number is fewer 
than we have imagined ; that few 
have lived, who were not, and few 
live who are not actually serviceable 
to mankind in a greater or lesser de- 
gree : it is true all do not contribute 
in an equal proportion ; some have 
not the inclination, others have not 
the power, and it is equally unrea- 
sonable to expect to contribute large- 
ly with scanty means, as it is to cx- 



pc^ct a large crop (abstractedly) from 
a small field ; and viewing the sub- 
ject in a religious light, we may ven- 
ture to reverse the sciiptural phrase, 
and say, ^< to whom little has been 
given, of him little will be requir- 
ed," and if death puts an end to our 
exertions, we must remember that 
He who shortens the span of exist- 
ence is satisfied with the fruit it pro- 
duces. 

But let those who are inclined to 
dwell on human depravity not de- 
cide too hastily; let them look around 
with an eye of observation, and they 
will perceive on the desert many 
fertile spots, where the virtuous have 
flounshed even in the unfriendly 
shade of obscurity, without the hope 
of reward, or the prospect of cele- 
brity. It is true, many have not been 
eminently useful to society, nor would 
ainy have been so had great numbers 
possessed the virtues, and perform- 
ed the services of the eminent ; for 
men are not apt to consider that 
a virtue which is common to ma- 
ny, for the same reason that they 
esteem those things let/a which they 
do possess, than those they have pos- 
sessed and ])ossess no longer. But 
though many have not been emi- 
nently usefiil, yet a much gi*eater 
number have been, and are so, than 
we ai*e at first view willing to al- 
low. 

I was induced to make these ob- 
servations by the peinisal of the^epis- 
tle of my correspondent Maltronio*, 
who laments the uselessness of his 
own life, and sees no merit in any of 
the actions of it ; he accuses himself 
for having lost so many days, and 
infers the degree of his own culpabi- 
lity, by comparing his situation with 
that of the emperor Vespasian, 
whose conduct he seems to have en- 
deavoured to imitate, without bear- 
ing in mind that the opportunities 
and resources of this prince were 
immeasurably greater than his own ; 
without reflecting tlint even Vespa- 
sian unjustly accused himself of hav- 
ing lost a day, for he faithfully per- 
formed the ioiportant duties of his 

• See No. V. 
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Station : if he enacted wise laws for, 
and attended to the prosperitv and 
happiness of his numerous subjects ; 
it he guarded them from foreign vio- 
lence and domestic commotions ; if 
he governed them with justice and 
humanity ; if he encouraged them in 
the practice of virtue, and the dis- 
countenance of licentiousne8s,he cer- 
tainly found sufficient empio>ment 
every day of his reign; and days thus 
occupied, though none of them were 
distinguished by favours l)estowed on 
individuals, were certainly not days 
which deserve to be ranked among 
those, which are lost their owners 
or to humanity. 

My correspondent seems to be one 
of those who do not think they have 
done enough, when they have sup- 
ported by their exertions them- 
selves and their families, and per- 
formed all those things which would 
entitle them to the appellation of 
good citizens and honest men. He 
seems to aim at something more, at 
distinction justly acquired, a sure 
proof that be possesses an elevated 
mind ; a gi'ovelling one aims at no- 
thing but self gratification, and if a 
love of distinction has by some unac- 
countable accident entered into it, 
the possessor builds his hopes of ce- 
lebrity more on external show or 
great possessions, than on intrinsic 
worth or great actions. But Mal- 
tronio has mistaken the means of ef- 
fecting his purpose ; his whole atten- 
tion seems to be occupied in form- 
ing plans to promote it. What was 
the determinate object of his wish- 
es, we are not informed, and can 
only conjecture that he intended to 
peiorm some great action. This is 
the mistake into uhich many a be- 
nevolent projector lias fallen : they 
are continually revolving in their 
minds some mighty project, in the 
(too often) vain hope that futurity 
may enable them to execute it — 
This is the case from day to day ; 
every opportunity of conferring 
small and cheap favours is ne- 
glecicd, as though they were col- 
lecting their strength tor one great 
effo rt. Ti m e ho w c v er steals on , un - 
mindful of human resolutions and 



human designs ; age arrives withooC 
the advancement of the work« and 
then they regret that they haver 
wasted their time to no purpose^ — 
They remember with rcg;ret hoir 
many opportunities ha\e passed bjr^ 
and will not return, and die without 
having done any thing but formed 
good resolutions. 

It is certainly praiseworthy to do 
for our fellow creatures what few, 
either from want of inclination or of 
power, are able to do ; and perhaps^ 
at the time when the minds of some 
men are busily engaged in form- 
ing vast designs for the good of so- 
ciety, they would be executed with 
pleasure, were the means placed 
within their immediate reach ; but 
when, by constant and unwearied 
toil, for many an anxious year, they 
are at last in their power, the pos- 
sessors seem just then to become sen- 
sible of their value, and how little 
they can spare from their re- 
sources after their own wants are 
supplied. By this time they have be- 
come old ; all the visions of their 
youth are dissipated, and they have 
reached that period which Maltronio 
so much dreads, when all the more 
delicate sensations which agitate the 
youthfol breast are chilled by the 
winter of indifierence. 

VALVfiRDI. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE TOMB or ALKXANDKB. 

THE discovery of the supposed 
memorial of a western conqueror, 
in a c^mntry which entombs so much 
native greatness, wealth, and learn- 
ing, is itself a very striking incident ; 
while, on the present occasion, we 
need not say that the images of Gre- 
cian and Egyptian story mix them- 
selves very finely, in every English 
mind, with the recollection of other 
victories and other tombs than those 
of Alexander the great Researches, 
therefore, into the history of this va- 
luable bequest of ancient times, are 
in some degree useful, when consi-' 
dered merely as ministering to the 
pleasures ot imagination. Whe- 
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ther their utility stops here, and 
whether the imagination be not the 
faculty principally concerned in 
them, are questions not very easily 
answered. Yet, when it is once set- 
tled that the study of antiquities, 
however overvalued, is not without 
its use, and prefers, on this ground, 
a clear title to our regard, it certain* 
ly is not necessary to make out this 
title in every particular instance. — 
To demand this, were about as rea- 
sonable as to ask, why care is taken 
to turn, with the finest precision, 
every volute and olive-leaf on the ca- 
pital of a lofty column, although 
these minuter graces are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from below ? Every 
thing must be done carefully, that 
nothing important may be done ill. — 
Besides this, the spirit of experimen- 
tal philosophy requires us to accu- 
mulate observations, although we 
should not always be able to figure 
out to ourselves the specific shape 
and magnitude of the benefits which 
may accrue from them. If we fail 
in our principal inquiry, we are of- 
ten rewanled by obtaining some un- 
hoped collateral advantage, which 
overi)ays our labour and our disap- 
pointment 

This sarcophagus was forcibly ta- 
ken from the mosque of St Anthana- 
sius, in Alexandria, by the French, in 
spite of the bowlings and lamenta- 
tions of the inhabitants, to whom it 
-was the object of superstitious vene- 
ration ; and on the capitulation of 
Alexandria to the British, it fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. It had 
then been long removed from the 
sight and adoration of the people of 
Alexandria ; it was already destin- 
ed for Europe ; however it might 
have been obtained by the French, 
it was to the British the prize of 
war ; lastly, it was a most tempting 
article ; and on all these accounts. 
It was seized, brought into England, 
and placed in the British Museum, 
where it now lies, a wonder to the 
ignprant, and a riddle to the wise. 
. Though the acquisition of this trea- 
sure by the victoriuus English stands 
on ver) difierent ground from the 
lawless seizure of it by the pretend- 



ed deliverers of Egypt, yet it seems 
a nice inquiry, whether conquest 
strictly conferred the right of taking 
it away, and whether the feelings of 
those, to whom it had previously 
belonged, were sufficiently consulted 
in this transaction. 

The capitulation of Alexandria 
being already on the tapis. Dr. 
Clarke was commissioned by lord 
Hutchinson to enter the city, and 
obtain the surrender of the monu- 
ment of Alexander, which report 
had already made known to the 
English. Dr. Clarke set forward 
on this expedition, accompanied by 
two other gentlemen. The follow, 
ing extract from his account of it, 
will give our readers a very favour- 
able idea of the manner in whieh 
an antiquarian can draw up a nar- 
rative. 

They had scarcely reached the 
house in which they were to reside, 
when a party of the merchants of 
the place, who had heard the nature 
of their errand, came to congratu- 
late them on the capture of Alexan- 
dria, and to express their anxiety to 
serve the English. As soon as the 
room was cleared of other visitants, 
speaking with great circumspection 
and in a low voice, they asked if 
their business in Alexandria related 
to the antiquities collected by the 
French ? On being answered in the 
affirmative, and, in proof of it, the 
copy of the Rosetta stone being pro- 
duced, the principal of them said, 
" Does your commander in chief 
know that they have the tomb of 
Alexander ?" They were desired to 
describe it ; on which they said it 
was a beautiful green atone, taken 
from tlie mosque of St. Athanasius ; 
which, among the inhabitants, had 
always borne that appellation, The 
instructions from Cairo evidently re- 
ferred to the same monument. 'Mt is 
the object," they coutinned, " of our 
present visit ; and we shall show 
you where they have concealed it." 
They then related the measures used 
by the French ; the extraordinary 
care they had observed to prevent 
any intelligence of it ; the indigna- 
tion shov/n by the Mahometans at its 
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removftl ; the Teneration in which 
they held it ; and the tradition fami- 
liar to all of theoi respecting its ori* 
gin. 

They were then told that it was 
in the hold of an hospital ship, in the 
inner harbour ; and being provided 
with a boat, it was there found half 
filled with filth, and covered with 
the rags of the sick people on board. 
Nothing could equal the admiration 
with which they viewed this beautiful 
tomb, having never seen, among tlie 
fine works the ancients have left, an 
instance in which nature as well as 
art vie with each other to such per- 
fection. True indeed are the words 
of Denon, Qui petU itre regarde 
comme un dee mmxeaux lea filus 
prMeux de Vantiquitr : and strictly 
does the appearance of it correspond 
with the description given b> Diodo- 
rus of the shrine constructed for the 
body of Alexander. 

This sarcophagus is one entire 
block of green Egyptian breccia^ and 
is covered with hieroglyphics. Its 
dimensions arc as follows : its height 
is three feet ten inches ; its greatest 
length, for it swells out towards the 
head, ten feet three inches and a 
half ; its greatest breadth near the 
head, five feet three inches and a 
half; its least breadth, at the foot, 
four feet two inches and a half 



For the JMerary Magazine. 

WILLIAM PRNN's GBAVB. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Alexan- 
dria, in Eg>pt, and our own Phila- 
delphia, are, 1 believe, the only emi- 
nent cities in the world, the founders 
of which are certainly known, and 
whose foundation may be considered 
as springing from the will of one 
man. In old times, the founders of 
cities were revered as deities, with- 
in the cities they founded, and though 
Christianity ha^ abolished all claims 
of this nature, it has not destroyed 
the propensity natural to mankind 
of revering, with a sort of fancihil 
idolatry, the memory of public bene- 



factors. In Europe, h is still fiuhkm- 
able to consecrate the remains of 
eminent persons, by placing thefn 
within what is called holy groond, 
and marking the spot where they 
lie by tombs, monuments, and In- 
scriptions; but this is not the case 
with the honest people of Philadel- 
phia. Their friends and relations 
are indeed respectfidly enough treat- 
ed, but as to eminent persons, 
where are their ashes deposited ? 
what monument signalizes and dis- 
tingnishes the spot? l^nn, whose 
genius founded our city, lies nobody 
knows w lie re. We cannot tell whe- 
ther he died on this side of the ooeaft 
or the other. Like philosophers, 
we are satisfied that he exii»ted to 
our benefit ; that he died like other 
men we readily believe, but where 
his bones rest nobody asks or cares. 
Yet I own 1 have so much cartosity 
as to make this inquiry of your 
readers. Some of them perhaps can 
tell me where he died, and where 
he was buried. 

0. 



For the IJterary Magaiine. 

Thomson's vbrsificatioit. 

ONE of the most striking feults 
in Thomson's versification is its re- 
semblance to rhymed verse. Some- 
times, indeed, his periods take a 
wider sweep ; but, for the most part, 
he is contented with blank couplets, 
interspersed with now and then a 
triplet, or a broken connecting i-erse. 
His lines are not absolutely bache^ 
lora; but he rarely admits polygamy 
in his versification. Take an in- 
stance near the commencement of 
his Spring. 

To check this plague, the skilful far- 
mer chan 
And blazing straw before his orchard 

bums; 
Till all involved in smoke his latent fee 
From every cranny bufiocated falls : 
Or scatters o'er the bloom the pungeot 

dust 
Of r.e^)pcr, fatal to the frosty trHie; 
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Or, when tlie envenom'd lesf begins to 

curl. 
With sprinkled water drowns them in 

their nest : 
Nor, while they pick them up with busy 

bill, 
7*he little trooping biids unwisely scares. 

These lines are undoubtedly blank 
verse, but they have not its peculiar 
character; and the ear is disap- 
pointed at the end of each coyplet 
by the failure of rhyme. 

The objection to rhyme is tjie re- 
straint which it throws on the fluen- 
cy of periods ; but Thomson has in- 
judiciously sacrificed the ornament, 
without profiting greatly by the li- 
berty. Some expressions in his de- 
scription of Lavinia have great 
beauty ; but the whole bears the ap- 
pearance of having been written 
with rhymes, and afterwards done 
into blank verse. 

Another glaring defect in the 
work of Thomson is that Angular 
Sncoherency which pervades the 
whole poem. The author seems in- 
deed to have thought that the intro- 
duction of the word novf was a 
sufficient link to connect subjects 
most widely separated by nature. 
For instance, after more than a 
hundred and thirty lines on the gol- 
den age, the depravity of modem 
times, the deluge, and the Pythago- 
rean predilection for vegetables, he 
suddenly transports his reader to 
the side of a trout-stream, equipped 
with rod and line. 

^ow when the first foul torrent of the 
brook, &C. 

Again, after a long address to 
lord Lyttleton, he abruptly ^breaks 
off with 

Flush'd by the spirit of the vernal year, 
^010 from the virgin's cheek, &c. 

The third important error in 
Thomson's style is the laboured, pe- 
dantic, and injudicious phraseolc^, 
which frequently destroys the ef^ct 
of ideas the moat happily conceived 
and skilfully detailed. 

" VpL, VI. NO. XXXVII. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

OH THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 

SOME are inclined to deny the 
existence of a standard of taste, from 
the versatility of fEishion, in dress, 
building, furniture, and the like. 
Bat dress and furniture are not, ge- 
nerally speaking, the objects of that 
mode of judgment or feeling, which 
we cidl taste. There is nothing na- 
turally gratifying to the imagination 
in the shape and workmanship of a 
chair or a chest of drawers, a pe- 
lisse or a petticoat Rufis have 
given way to lawn handkerchiefs, 
and velvet suits to plain brood cloth ; 
green, blue, and red have succeeded 
each other scores of times in the 
approbation of the fashionable.*— 
What then ? Are there no real 
grounds, in such matters as these, 
^r preferring one fashion to ano- 
ther ? There are, very frequently ; 
jsnd for the following reasons : 

Good sense, which is a necessary 
ingredient in good ^ste, prescribes 
that every work of human art should 
be calculated to promote its own 
proper end, whether that be plea* 
sure« as in the fine arts, or the pre- 
vention of evil, as in moat of the 
mechanical Every thing, there* 
fore, in the decorations of dress, 
building, or fgrniture, which is re« 
pugfiant to healthi comfort, or con- 
venience, is cl^rly wrong; and 
such fashions have seldom been per- 
manent, even with the multitude. 

In such of the fine arts themselves 
as are connected with purposes o( 
utility, eloquence, architecture, and 
gardening, any palpable deviation 
from those purposes, even though 
attended with pljeasure to the ima- 
gination, is onensive to taste itself. 
Further, if articles of furniture or 
dress can be so ordered as to sug- 
gest delightful trains ot ideas to the 
cultivated mind ; ideas, tor exam« 
pie, connected with classical or feu- 
dal antiquity ; or to present grace- 
ful forms and agreeable combina- 
tionaof colour to the lover of painting, 
they b9Come| in the strictest sense; 
7 
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objects of taste, because they aim 
at that end, the pleasure of the ima- 
gination, their tendency towftrds 
ivhich it is the province of taste to 
estimate. Fifty years since, this 
seems to have t>een little mort 
thought of in Great Britain thah 
omamefital architecture in the days 
of Alfi^d ; and it is as unreasonable 
to bring either of these imfircrve' 
mente as proofs of mutability and 
caprice in matterb of taste, as to in- 
fer a like caprice in agriculture and 
manufiactures, from the introduction 
oi the drill-plough and tlie steam- 
engine. The high state of practical 
art in England^ and, much more, 
their increasing attention to the 
sculpture, great and small, of that 
marveUoits people, from whom their 
knowledge of excellence, in almost 
all the objects of taste, has been de- 
rived, have wrought an uncommon 
revolution in their decorations of 
every kind. But this is rather like 
a newly-acquired sense than a 
change of taste i for it should ever 
be remembered, that neither an in- 
dividual nor a nation can be said to 
show a preference, in point of taste, 
to one thing above another, unless 
the two ha>c been fairly set before 
them at the same time. With re- 
gard to the notions of fiemale beauty, 
obvious examples of di<'ersity in hu- 
man taste are drawn from the re- 
pugnant sentiments in these matters 
of a voluptuary of Congo and one of 
France or England, but we cannot 
help thinking that the colour of the 
Europeans is intrinsically superior 
ao that of their sable rivals. This 
has been proved in an elegant and 
satisfactoi-y mhnner by Uvedale 
Price, in the third volume of his 
l&ssays on the Picturesque. 

Varied and harmonious reflections 
of light and colours are certainly 
not immaterial in t>eauty, since beau- 
ty of colour oonsistb in nothing else. 
But, what is far more important, 
the phy^ognomical expression, the 
eloquence of the countenance, the 
symbols which, by a kind of natural 
telegraph, indicate the transitory 
^motions of love, modesty, and de- 



light, or tlie ifiore p^rtnM^t 0I># 
of healthfulness and youth ; 

The bloom of young desire, and puiple 
light of Love } 

are intimately allied With that 
complexion, which ccwld never be 
praised in a toast of Tombuctoa 
As toybrm, it would be difficult to 
jprove the inferiority of the Ethiopi* 
an. Many negroes, from their sym* 
metr>', strength, and activity, g^ve 
us the idea of masculine beauty. 
But in the beauty of women, we are 
led away by sympathies and associ* 
^tions of a peculiar kind. A ^o- 
man of a different colour seems at 
first a creature of a different species; 
and as our opinion of beauty in that 
sex is commonly attended with some 
degree of love or desire, it cannot 
exist wh*re any circumstances ex* 
cite associations ci disgust But this 
cause can never be fairly tried, unr 
less the two races were intermixed 
in a state of civil and intellectual 
equality with each other : an expe- 
riment which has not yet been made; 
since, in the E^ast and West Indies, 
the moral relations of the two are 
so dissimilar, that full scc^ has not 
been given for the determination of 
physical preference. 

After all this, however, has been 
cleared away, there still remains a 
prodigious dinerence in the senti- 
ments oi mankind in matters of 
taste. This will not be found in the 
decisians of men as to models of ac- 
knowledged excellence, where a 
hardy rebellion against established 
authority would bring down on their 
heads the penalties of critical high 
treason. It is not quite safe to call 
Handel an indifferent composer; 
and nobody but Mr. Pinkerton treats 
Virgil as a poetaster. But, where 
the public voice has not had time 
to decUire itself, it is not surprising 
what variety of opinion is sure to be 
expressed. Let any one, conversant 
with literary society, go over In his 
mind the opinions which he has 
heurd fi*om his acquaintance, as to 
the chief works ol poetry tliat have 
been published during his time. 
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item freqaendy he finda^ that, of 
two men, who esteein alike the great 
tmmt/ten of die art, one will raise a 
living post almost to the level of 
those masters whom the other treats 
as quite cootemptible. Nor is this 
contined to poetry. The stage is 
deserv^ly accounted an object of 
cdegant criticism. Yet, as to the art 
of declamation, we have had very 
recent experience, that men of di»« 
criminating and cultivated intellects 
may discover transcendant excel- 
lence^ where others, equally gifted, 
can see nothing but mediocrity. 
We have been often strack, at 
an exh&ition of the Royal Aca- 
demy in London, with the various 
characters whidi are conferred on 
the same pictures by the motley 
multitude who flock to criticise 
them ; till, after some days, a few 
picturfcs obtain, from those who are 
real judgas, a decided character, * 
which cannot afterwards, without 
the imputation of bad taste, be con- 
travened. Even those, however, 
who in poetry claim a right tofileaae 
themseive^^ as their phrase is wont 
to be, acknowledge the authority of 
positive rules in painting : and the 
&ct of SO' great a diversity of opi- 
nion as to the latter may lead us to 
suspect, that tiiere is some way of 
accounting for that which exists as 
to the former, without giving up the 
reality of a right and a wrong in 
Blatters of taste. 

There are three causes to which 
we may ascribe most of this contra- 
riety of sentiment, with respect to 
the productions of the fine arts. The 
first is want of feeling ; that is, ina- 
bility to enjoy, in any great degree, 
the pkiLSiHres of tlie imagination. 
Every body knows, that persons 
wholly destitute of a musical ear 
cannot have any relish for the ex- 
G^tncaes of that art; and their 
pretensions to criticism in it, if 
Ihey are unwise enough to make 
any, only tend to render themselves 
ridiculous. But it does not seem to 
strike every body, though it is 
equally true, that the souls of a great 
portion of mankind are just as ob- 
tuse, with regard to poetry and other 



matters of taste, as the most ill-con- 
structed organ ean be to the distinc- 
tions of tones and semitones. The 
judgments of such men must be per- 
petually wrong, because, as they are 
mcapable of receiving pleasure 
themselves, they can only know by 
conjecture what will excite it in 
others. It is true, that there are 
few candid enough to confess this 
general insensilullty to the works of 
imagination. But we are persuade 
ed, that those who look narrowly, 
will find it exceedingly common ; 
and the prevailing maoner of the 
time, the contemptuous apathy, 
which stops so many pleasures in 
their source, is at once the pvoof 
and the efiect of what we have ad* 
vanced. 

Men are often mistaken in points 
of taste, through want of knowledge. 
The principles of the fine arts are 
founded partly on general aailure, 
and partly on arbitrary rules. But 
to judge of general nature requires 
much attention and experience.— 
Whether, for instance, the diarac<« 
ter of Achilles in Iiomer> is justly 
and naturally delineated, cannot be 
decided by every one. We meet 
with no such men in the streets.— > 
We must previously form notions of 
human nature, as general as possi- 
ble, dropping all local and indivi« 
dual characteristics. We must en- 
large our views of it, by the study 
of ancient manners, and of its state 
in cotmtries remote from our own> 
Arbitrary rules, it is still more evi- 
dent, must be undei*stoody before we 
can know whether they are preserv- 
ed. But these rules are, In all the 
arts, numerous and Complicated, and 
very easy to be confounded by un- 
^ilful judges. 

Men are often misled, through 
hastiness of decision. It seems to 
pass for ignorance or dulness, if a 
man hesitates to ^ive his opinion in 
a moment on a poem or a picture. — 
Men of reflection are sometimeR as- 
tonished at the readiness with which 
people pass sentence upon works, 
which it would take them some days 
to apprerinte. For, when we consi- 
der tl^e comparison of Ideas, the ona* 
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logics of langoftge, the paralleUsfM 
of former poets, which it is often ne- 
cessary to run over in the mind, be- 
fore we can ascertain the justness of 
a single metaphor, we may well 
think the power of deciding inaUn* 
laneoQsly on any given passage, a 
sttrpristng proof of natural genius.— 
It is some consolation to dull mortals, 
that Mr. Burke seeinsto have want- 
ed this faculty, and not given much 
credit to those who profess to exer- 
cise it 

Of these three sources of critical 
error, want of sensibilityimost natu- 
rally leads men to dispraise what is 
good; and want of knowledge, to 
praise what is indififorent. This is, 
however, nothing like a general rule. 
Some are afraid to censure what 
they cannot relish ; and a great ma- 
ny condemn what they cannot judge 
of. Precipitancy is an impartial fail- 
ing, and scatters smiles and frowns 
at random. 

. Women are not often deficient in 
criiical feeling, though it is not often 
much heightened by exercise. They 
have rarely, however, observed with 
httificient comprehension, and scarce 
ever reflected with sufficient steadi- 
uess, to become knowing in the laws 
of taste. From these causes, and 
from having more modesty and good 
nature than men, they are apt to err 
en the side of admiration. Among 
men, on the contrary, among those 
particularly who aspire to be critics, 
a tone of fastidiousness seems pretty 
general. 

The remedy for error in criticism 
in precisely the same as for error of 
any other kind : a diligent inquiry 
into truth. Criticism is a science, 
and taste can only be rendered ac- 
curate by much study and attention. 
As astronomy is not learned, by cast- 
ing our eyes on the heavens, so a 
taste in poetry cannot be acquired by 
lightly running over poems. 

What is called* sometimes invi- 
diously, metaphysical criticism, is 
the only real foundation for the 
principles of taste. For the more 
superficial style, such, for example, 
as the Prelecdons of bishop Lowtli 
on HebreW) or the Commentaries of 



air W. Jones oD orTental, poetry, witf 
never satisfy the reader who wmA± 
search to the bottom, nor attntd as 
answer to those who deny the exist* 
enceofanyporitivettaiidard. Somt^ 
thing, indeed, has been said by Mm- 
son, whose critical notions, when not 
warped by personal prejudice, were 
usually acute and profound, about 
^ the cant of those who judge by 
principles rather than perception.'* 
Without animadverting on the 
grange phrase of ^ judging by per« 
oeption," it is a pity be has knt the 
sanction of his name to those, who, 
confiding in their own good taste,des- 
plse all philosophical inquiry tnio 
principles, as chimerical and owe- 
cessary. Nothing b more truly coitf, 
ekher In morals or criticism, than the 
language of those, who profess to de- 
cide from the im|Ndse ot their imme- 
diate feelings, without Hstemng toso 
cold an arbitress as reason. 

The laws of taste are partly na- 
tural, and partly arbitrary. Under 
the former class fen, in poetiy aod 
eloc^oeoce, whatever sugeeata asso- 
ciations generally delightful aod in- 
teresting, or awakens sympathies 
which the constitution or mankind 
leads them to feel ; in painting, troth 
of imitation, and forcibleoess of ez« 
pression ; in music, gratificatioii of 
the ear, and power over the aftc- 
tiona. Under the latter amy be rec- 
koned what is called style in writ^ 
ing ; and the observance of those 
rules with which critics are conver- 
sant, in the other arts. Architectitre^ 
in particular, mainly depends upon 
such rules ; there being scarce any 
foundations in nature for the exact 
proportions of columns, limitatioiia 
of ornaments, and the other eosiumi 
of the art 

Indei)endently of these prtodples 
of approbation and disapprobation in 
the objects of ta^te, all men are more 
or less influenced by circumstances 
peculiar to themselves. Every one 
xs,in many cases, the slave of acci- 
dental associations ; and these ope- 
rate even more powerfully in mat- 
ters of taste where few are suffici- 
ently used to reason, than in the con- 
doct of life. The most vulgar ia- 
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Stance of this, is in our feelings of the 
beauties of nature. The house where 
'we were bom, the village where we 
have lived, the trees which have 
sheltered us, the mountains we have 
wandered over, have a claim on our 
hearts, more powerful than any 
which mere taste can create, but 
which we are apt to confound with 
the dictates of taste itself. It is the 
same energy of habitual sentiment 
that misleads us in many other sub- 
jects. In poetry, we often take a 
casual liking to a passage, for which, 
if we were to analyze our thoughts, 
we could give no reason We repeat 
lines over, till we cannot get the 
chime of their sound out of our ears ; 
and though we may gain from them 
no ideas worth attending to, we 
make up for it by associations of 
feeling. 

Prejudices of education, so very 
common in critical decisions, seem 
to fall under this class. It is a ge- 
neral law indeed of our natures, that 
wherever ideas are the instruments 
of suggesting, by way of association, 
sentiments of pleasure or pain, we 
consider these sentiments as spring- 
ing from the ideas themselves, with- 
oit attending to the intermediate as- 
sociations. It is plain, therefore, 
that such persons, as have never 
formed these associations, will not be 
afiected by the corresponding feel- 
ings ; and will felsely accuse them- 
selves of want of taste, where taste, 
in a strict sense, has not been ap- 
plied. The more hastily men judge, 
it must be clear, the more liable they 
will be to misuke their accidental 
associations for those of reason and 
oomprehenstve experience. It is for 
all men a matter of difficulty to be 
on their guard against such delusions. 
The imagination is the source of all 
error; and it is hard for taste to 
keep a rein over so restive a facul- 
ty. The state of our spirits and tem- 
per will make a mighty difference : 
a new poem is the worse for an east 
wind 9 and a good critic may ex- 
ecrate a good actor, when he found 
notliiug but standing-room to hear 
him. 

As there are rules of taste^ which 



are absolute and universal, and 
founded only on the common nature 
of human beings ; so the rules of 
ethics are universal, and obligatory 
on all intelligent creatures who have 
received the same constitution as 
ourselves. 

As there are rules, which were 
originally arbitrary, and which are 
observed in conformity to certain 
standards, but the author!^ of which 
is not recognized in all ages, nor eve* 
ry where ; so there are positive en- 
actments, and customs prescribed by 
usage, in each particular country, 
by which those who live under then^ 
are bound to regulate their actions, 
though they cannot reasonably con- 
demn others, who have never as- 
sented to their authority. Finally, 
as there are prejudices and associa- 
tions which lead some individuals to 
admire and dislike, in points of 
taste, what would not excite kindred 
sentiments in others; so there are 
particular habits of thinking and 
acting, which every one acquires for 
himself: such as walkinjj^ with a 
stick, or without one ; eating mut- 
ton rather than beef, or beef rather 
than mutton ; liking pink ribands 
better than blue, or the contrary ; 
in which he does very well to please 
himself, and very absurdly if he at- 
tempts to impose the same opinions 
on his neighbour. But as, from the 
pride and obstinacy of mankind, 
such intolerance, absurd as it is, is 
far from unusual in trifling matters, 
it cannot be wondered at, that ma- 
ny should set down their acquaint* 
ance as dull or ignorant, who hap- 
pen not to have formed the same as- 
sociations witli a tune or a poem as 
themselves. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

FRENCH L£GISLAT10H. 

THE tumultuous manner of pro- 
ceeding, among the legislators of the 
French revolutiou, reminds us of no- 
thing but a z&iloiis mob or a facti- 
ous town-meethig in old Rome. — 
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Every circuni»tance amazes and af- 
flicto an observer who has been ac* 
Gtuitooied to the dignity* soiemnity, 
and i^ood order which characterize 
the deliberative bodies of England 
and America. VVe are unable to 
omceive how public business could 
possibly be transacted aniid&t so 
much clamour aod coofusion« and 
are compelled to think meanly of a 
nation whose assennbled representa* 
tives are total strangers to the com- 
uuHk maxims of propriety and de- 
cency. 

We are very £smiliar with the 
disorder of the convention. Tl>eir 
tpeetings appeared for ever verging 
to complete anarchy. It was «x- 
treroely common for rival orators to 
enforce their rhetoric by grinning 
teeth« clenched fists, and brandish- 
ed daggers ; and a debate frequent* 
ly ended in the president's abruptly 
putting on his bat« and the members 
rushing from the hall with one deaf- 
ening roar of ra|;e and phrenzy. 

But though this is well known to 
have been the outrageous costume of 
of the convention, we have been dis- 
posed to consider the manners of 
the constituent assembhr as some- 
what less dissrucetul. Let us hear 
an account of a meeting of the con- 
stituentsy aa given by the president, 
the celebrated Bailly, in his curious 
memoirs of his own ]ife. 

Upon a question which occurred 
June 16, 1788, about proceeding im- 
mediately to constitute the assem- 
bly, BaiUy observes, ** they had just 
bqgun to call over the names by my 
direction, when tliey were interrupt- 
ed by cries and clamours, which 
made it impossible to tiear any thing. 
They paused for a moment ; but, aa 
soon as the reading of the list was 
begun again, they were resumed 
more violently than ever. The scene 
of that evening ^ave me the impres- 
bion cf two armies on the eve ot bat- 
tle. A large table went across the 
hall. liefoi*e me, were those who 
insisted upon proceeding to the vote, 
to the number of three or four hun- 
dred. Behind were their opponents, 
about a hundred in nuuiber, all 
standing up, and crying and bellow*^ 



ing louder than the more i 
band of their antagoniata. From Urn 
party I waa aaiailedt wkh tlie mert 
clamorous entreaties, topstanend 
to the sitting ; and ttUBollttoiii crm 
and menaoea reaoBoded frooi aM 
quarters of the halL The lar^e la^ 
ble was fortunately beiweca the cod* 
tending partiea ; and^ Smi fw that 
obfiacie^ I am fternuuM tkai mm^ 
rai of them wwid hap€ eomr l» 
bltm9.^ 

It la curioos to observe the reiec- 
tions which a scene like thb ezciu 
ed In the wise and philoaopkical 
Bailly. They are tni^ chanoler* 
istic of his nation. *' The aimrmhiy 
(says he) never waa more tni^ 
grands and presented, imked^ at 
that moment, a moat magugi and 
im/ionngvpcixadit. The pieaideat^ 
calm and tranquil, and the grcal 
majority of its roenbera in a pm- 
found silence and resofaitc sercnii^, 
which the cries and violenoe of their 
opponents could not disturb.'' 

We have reason to thmk highly 
of the wisdom of Bonaparte, in mak- 
ing his legislators dumb, in firohi* 
biting them from saying; any thin|f 
but yes and na We cannot «anceivn. 
any other expedient ibr preventing. 
riot and disorder. 

n. 



For the Literary MBgaztne^ 

K0TZk«i7£. 

KOTZEBUE is an indefatigable 
writer, who, true to tlie character of 
the literary German, only iives to 
print I doubt whether any thing haa 
of late years happened to him in life, 
or any idea baa entered his mind, 
without a corresponding movement 
of his pen. Nothinf[; stops by the 
way; nothing is treasured up for 
reflection or correction; and that 
any thing should be written down 
without coming to the |N*ess, is a 
case not to be supposed. Hence the 
vast quantities of bad paper, which 
are yearly nmde atill more uselesa 
by the addition of bad printing, all 
over the Qerman empire \ hence 
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tlie «ftfel«d8 tnd c1am«y workman- 
ship of almost all their treatises ; 
and the ittultltude of strong men, 
•who are withdrawn from the more 
«se(ttl and lucrative employments of 
common industry, to share the mi- 
serable ptttanee of the literary ia«> 
twnrer. 

Jostke will not rank Kotzebue in 
this numerous and nameless rabble ; 
but had his lot been cast in a coun- 
try which manufactures only a tenth 
part of the books which are made 
in Germany, and had he, in conse* 
quence, written proportionably few- 
er himself, hh name would have 
atood ten times higher in the esti- 
maUon of men of sound judgment 
and correct taste. 

Nobody can fail to remark the 
dionness of the interval which se- 
parates the performance of his jour* 
nies from their ap|)earahce in print 
all over EUirope. His execution has 
of late become still more rapid. He 
began his journey in autumn,' 1804 ; 
and, after traversing Germany and 
Italy, landed of course in the print- 
iog*tumse before the end of winter. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

SCIBKTIFIC STATK OF ITALY. 

IT IS singular that the intercourse 
and communication of science and 
knowledge should be more obstruct- 
ed, than any other kind of inter- 
course, by local boundaries. We 
•ee, on many occasions, the difficulty 
with which works the most highly 
esteemed in one couutry become 
known, even to the most learned men 
of states situate in its immediate 
▼icinity. Every one knows how 
long the immortal works of Bacon 
took to make tlieir way across the 
British channel The commentator 
On Kant*s Philosophy has informed 
us of the slowness wftli which a 
system that occupied every head on 
the right bank of the Rliine, cross- 
ed over to the lefl ; and all Germa- 
;iy had been for twenty years baaHy 



occupied With romances and free- 
masonry, before it was suspected in 
England that such was the passion 
of the Germans. 

When we compare with this tar- 
dy and difficult communication of 
tastes and sciendfic lights, the rapid 
and honrly intercourse of ordinary- 
commerce which unites the most re- 
mote quarters of the globe, we shall 
at least find reason to conclude that 
the interest excited by speculative 
pursaiu is of a kind very diflbrent 
in vivacity from the common desire 
of gain, and the gratification of our 
more sensual appetites. The bill of 
exchange which Mr. Bruce drew in 
the depths of Abyssinia, where no 
European had ever before penetrat- 
ed, was duly presented for pay- 
ment in Lombard-street. The small 
gold coins of ancient Greece and 
Rome have survived the lapse of 
ages, when objects of infinitely 
greater real value, and of far more 
easy preservation, have only left the 
renown of their names to the pre- 
sent generation; and the trifling 
boundary of the Alps has locked 
up from the rest of Europe the 
knowledge of many scientific workS| 
which, on the northern side of those 
mountains, would have spread them- 
selves with rapidity over all the stu- 
dies of England and France. 

There are, in the different states 
of Italy, a greater number of scien- 
tific institutions, important for the 
ardour of their researches and the 
regularity and value of their publi- 
cations, than in any equal portion 
of territory in the rest of Europe. 
Neither the multiplied divisions of 
political society which have place 
in Germany, nor the more compact 
monarchies of England, France, anrl 
Spain, nor the crowded and busy 
population of Holland and the Ne- 
therlands, fiiniish any thing like the 
same number of distinguished aca- 
demies. Besides a niuUitude of mi- 
nor institutions devoted to the culii- 
vation of the fine arts, and several 
medical academies, which have noi 
as yet published memoirs, for c:?ani- 
ple, tliose of Pisa, and Tavia, there 
arc, in the north of Italy alonci a v<> 
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Tj narrow district, and placed in 
eircumstancet not the most favoura- 
ble to the calm pursuits of science, 
no fewer than Ave learned bodies, 
only one of which is ever mention- 
ed in the north of Europe, and even 
that one very seldom referred ta 
The memoirs of the academies of 
Mantua, of Milan, of Padua, and of 
Turin< are all works of great me- 
rit The latter is the only one ever 
quoted in England and France, pro- 
bably because it is the only one that 
publishes its transactions in French, 

But more important than all these 
w the fund of original science con- 
tained in the transactions of the Ita- 
lian society of Verona. They are 
published in large volumes with 
great regularity, and contain a suc- 
cession of most interesting memoirs 
on all the subjects of physical and 
mathematical science. Nothing can 
be conceived more perfectly rigor- 
ous, and at the same time more 
simple and elegant, than those geo- 
metrical investigations of the Italian 
matheniaticians. 

The societies of Bologna and Flo- 
rence are famous, especially the 
latter, for their scientihc research- 
es ; and, not to extern I the catalogue 
of this bright constellation of geni- 
us, the transactions of the Neapoli- 
tan Royal Academy contain some 
of the finest researches, particular- 
ly on matheniaiical subjects, of 
which any modem institution can 
boast 

ITie insulated labours of individu- 
als have kept pace with the pro- 
gress of public institutions. Of these, 
except a few anatomical tracts, and 
the late astronomical discoveries, 
none have as yet been rpade knowp 
in the northern parts oif Europe. 

All the scientific researches of 
the Italians display the most hap- 
py capacity for the pursuits of true 
)>hil(jbuphy. There is a distinctive 
character in their speculative inqui- 
ries, as well as in their scliools of 
the fine arts. We meet with the 
same cbasteness of style in the ri- 
gour of their induction, utterly void 
of that love ol dazzling novelty, and 
that proneness to tdmsy hypothesis. 



which distinguishes maaf 
of the French school ; and equally 
remote from that dull and unprofit- 
able foodness for mere fiicts, whkk 
characterizes the German daubers 
We are not, it is true, so often as- 
tonished by grand discovery. W^e 
do not meet with the hand of a Black 
or a Lavoisier, any more than m 
their galleries we can expect to be 
arrested at every step by the vigour, 
the migh^ force of a Rubens. Bat 
we find nothing to disgust by its taste- 
less flatness or its unchaste orna- 
ments. We are constantly delight- 
ed with elegance, subtlety, ingenui- 
ty — with that which best desMres 
the name of fine genius : a prone-' 
ess to reason and combine, but to 
reason by combining &cts : a, love 
of speculation, but joined to a nice 
capacity fi>r observation : a strong 
passion for the exercise of the rar- 
er and more beautiful powers of the 
mind, without any imfitness for the 
patient work of persevering and 
long sustained attention to details: 
a preference equally strong for ef- 
forts of original genius, and of that 
kind which partakes of the fency, 
and bears a relation to refined taste : 
a considerable degree of contempt 
for the mere exertion of meinory 
and labour— the business of the lin- 
guist and the verbal critic^— the 
work, the bodily toil performed 
hourly in all the book-maker shops 
of Che three hundred states of Ger- 
many. In short, if nothing very 
sublime in the walks of scientific 
discovery has appeared among this 
fine and ill-estimated people, they 
have given birth to numerous and 
varied works of great beauty and 
exquisite ingenuity. They can show, 
even among the masters of their pre- 
sent school of philosophy, many Ti- 
tians ; and, as they once produced 
a Raphael to guide the pencil, we 
may expect to see them worship 
their own Newton, perhaps before 
either France or England shall have 
given birth to a great master in the 
hne arts, and long before any one 
has arisen in Germany, capable of 
cutting the canvas, or mixing, the 
colours. 
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*tHS MARVELLOUS IN POSTRT. 

POSSIBILITY* is used in two 
senses ; one absolute, one relative. 
That is not possible^ in the first 
sense, which implies a contradic- 
tion, and which therefore no power 
could perform : that is not possible, 
in the second sense« which human, 
or some other given power^ cannot 
perform. 

It is possible, in the second sense, 
to build a bridge over the Schuylkill, 
at Philadelphia : it is possible, in 
the first sense, to remove New York 
into Jersey ; that is, it implies no 
contradiction, and might therefore 
be done by indefinite power. 

A credible impossible is nonsense, 
if imfio9aible be taken absolutely ; 
for what is contradictory cannot be 
believed. But it is sense to say that 
a relative impossibility, that is, an 
action assigned to a power really in- 
adequate, may be rendered credible 
in poetry s and of this the Homeric 
fictions are very good instances. 

The prowess of Achilles, Orlando, 
and Arthur is impossible ; that is, 
beyond the power of man i but, by 
the art of the poet, we are made 
either to overlook that impossibility, 
or to overcome it, by enlarging our 
cboceptions of the power. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ll^ILLIAH MORGAN. 

AN original letter written by a 
Quaker is a real curiosity, when pub- 
lished ; for such a thing I scarcely 
ever remember to have met with, 
except in works which are entirely 
confined to the quaker library. The 
following, therefore, may interest 
some readers on this account, as 
well as on account of the singular 
character and extraordinary adven- 
tures of the person to whom it relates* 

Staine9f 5th month 11, 1747. 

ESTKEMED FRIEND, 

I return thee thanks for the pe- 
rusal of these four volumes of Pla* 
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tarch, and beg the favour of the other 
four, with that wrote by Nathaniel 
Rowe ; and, if it be not too much 
trouble, Burnett's History of his Own 
• Times. 

I should have sent these sooner, 
but since the time called Christmas 
we have bad a flood, that the row- 
barge could not go to London for 
some time, and then the master of 
the barge broke, which made me de- 
fer sending until I thought I might 
do it with safety. 

I intend to order the waterman to 
call at thy house in about two weekft 
for the above. If it dots not suit 
thy leisure, please to appoint him 
any further time. 

When I was at thy house, I was 
talking about William Morgan, oncel 
a hireling priest, but now a friend, 
that went with a message to the 
king of Prussia ; thou desired me to 
inquire where he lodged ; 1 did to, 
but could not hear, only that he was 
goinp to Holland to study physic ; 
he did so, passed examination, wrote 
a thesis, and commenced graduate. 
He was introduced unto the duke* 
in Holland, and had a long convert 
sation with him. The duke asked 
him what he intended to do now he 
had thrown off the gown ? William 
Morgan told the duke he intended 
to practise physic, and that he had 
wrote his thesis. And who do you in** 
tend to dedicate it to? says the duke. 
To the duke, if he pleases to give 
me leave. Then be sure you don't 
flatter me, and tell me what you in- 
tend to say unto me. The diike of« 
fered him money, but he modestly 
refused, and told the duke he could 
not accept of any thing out of his 
own way. Then, replies the duke, 
you shall be my physician, and at- 
tend me in the army. But, says Wil- 
liam Morgan, I must first consult my 
friends in London ; if I can obtain 
their consent, I will obey the duke's 
commands, for I shall be unwilling 
to break with tlie society for any 
tiemporal consideration. 

Friend Morgan has liberty from 
his friends to attend the duke. I 

* Of CumberhuAi 
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presome be m gone again to Holland 
to take his degrees as licentiate and 
wait on the duke, though he appre- 
hends it to be a pose of great dan- 
ger, and doubts whether he shall see 
us any more. Yet he confides and 
trusts in that gracious Providence 
that has preserved his life through 
so many distresses and wants, and I 
hope will still protect the duke and 
him in the day of battle, when death 
and destruction are flying round. 

About a month or six weeks ago, 
friend Morgan called to visit a friend 
in this town, as he went to visit his 
brother in Winchester, who is a cler- 
gy man, and has preferments in the 
church to the value of 800 per an- 
num. He had a meeting here, so by 
that means I had the pleasure of 
hearing bim preach and pray: a 
very good preacher we think him 
to be ; he spent one evening at our 
house, and very agreeable company 
he is. He has the advanta^ of be- 
ing very personable, of a fair, beau- 
tiful, and sweet aspect, very affable 
and free in conversation ; much of a 
gentleman ; one who, I presume, did 
great honour to his religion and 
country in fbrei^ nations. He gave 
ud a short relation of his travels in 
an elegant style and with great free- 
dom. He says the king of Prussia 
look him for a spy, and asked ma- 
ny questions about h)s uncle king 
George, and if he did not send him, 
and behaved exceedingly rough, and 
is a very fierce man, and the queen 
mother a very stem woman. The 
king often sent one of hU ministers 
to his lodgings to examine him very 
close. 

Friend Morgan was taken prison- 
er at Prague, while In the hands of 
the French, and used very cruelly, 
almost with the loss of his life, by 
the Jesuits ; when marshal Belleisle 
heard of it, he was so kind as to send 
a tnissar, and took him away by 
force. I think it was the second 
tinie of bis going into Germany, that 
he had an audience of the empress 
queen. She asked him many ques- 
tions concerning the principles of his 
religion, and spoke with great judg- 
ment and good seose^ and highly 



commended the charity of the qoa^* 
kers, and thought it great pity they^ 
did not put themselves under the 
wing and protection of tlie churdi. 
Friend Morgan had a long conver- 
sation with her wkh great freedonL 
He says he met with none that 
speaks Latin so correct and elegant 
as the empress queen, except the 
pope, and that she is an exceedii^ 
fine woman. 

She ordered hun a passport and 
letter to cardinal Albani at Rome, 
which gained him admittance onto 
the pope. The cardinal told the 
pope there was a quaker, an odd 
sort of a man, that desired an audi- 
ence of his holiness, but refused to 
submit unto the usual ceremonies in 
such cases. The pope had a curio- 
sity to see so strange a ught as a 
quaker at Roine^ therefore, to avoid 
giving offence, he granted him twice 
3ie fevour of a private audience, 
without any ceremony, in a house in 
his garden, in the morning before the 
time of his levee, alone without any 
company, and behaved with great ci- 
vility , good nature, andexceedingfree 
in discourse. The pope told nriend 
Morgan that he had heard of an ig- 
norant enthusiastic sort of people 
in England called quakers, but had 
no nouon they were such a society, 
and maintained such principles as 
he assured him they did. The pope 
seemed very well pleased with his 
conversation, and ordered him an 
ample passport through his domi« 
nions. Friend Morgan says he heard 
the pope has several times attempt- 
ed to make a reformation in the 
church, but the cardinals always 
oppose him, and have even dared to 
threaten him with the inquisition, so 
he thinks it not prudent to proceed. 

Williaip Morgan was taken pri- 
sonev by th^ Spaniards, and stripped 
of every thing except his passports ; 
before they set him at liberty, thesr 
made him promise to gp home 
through France. ^Twas in the Spa- 
nish camp he heard the first news 
of the intended invasion from France, 
and the expedition into Scotland, 
and wrote unto the duke of Newcas- 
tle and lord Carteret, and gave 
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tbtm the first notice they received 
«bout it, but they |;ave no credit unto 
Ills intelligence. Since he came home 
Jhe has been introduced unto the 
Jdn^^, and he showed the king the 
copies of the letters he wrote to 
his ministers. The king was dis- 
pleased because they had not com- 
municated them unto him, and said 
lie was of opinion, they might have 
^aken proper measures, and pre* 
vented the rebellion. Henry Pelham 
offered him money as a reward, but 
lie refused, and said he had no other 
view but to serve his king and coon- 
try. Friend Pelham would have per- 
suaded friend Morgan to put on the 
gown again, but he told him he did 
not leave it off with any such de- 
sign. 

According to his promise to the 
Spaniards, friend Morgan came 
through France 600 miles, 300 on 
loot, sometimes almost starved, and 
forced to beg. When he came to 
Lyons in France he was almot na- 
ked ; no shoes, hardly any stockings, 
his feet bleeding, his beard lonj;, a 
Spanish cap on his head, his spirits 
Quite low and sunk ; with some dif- 
ficulty he got courage to speak to 
some persons he saw talking toge- 
ther in the street, to inquire where 
there was a banker lived : one of 
them took pity on him, called a coach, 
and went with him to the banker's ; 
but when the banker came to the 
coach side, and saw soch a poor mi* 
serable creature, he started back.— - 
But Mend Morgan by his eloquence 
and tears melted him to compassion 
and tears also ; then he handed him 
into his house ; when friend Morgan 
had told him the extreme want and 
distress he was in, ready to perish, 
this stranger was so uncommonly 

fmerous as to order his servant to 
tch a bag of money, and desired 
friend Moi^an to take as much ^ 
he wanted, and then sent his servant 
with him to the t»est inn in the town, 
and bid his man get a tailor, barber, 
Sec, and send unto him to furnish 
him with every thing necessary.^* 
Friend Morgan, as soon as he could 
get himaelf clean and dressed, went 



to pay his respects to his good friend 
the banker, but he did not know him 
again, until he assured him he was 
the same poor distressed man that 
came in the coach ; he invited him 
in, and was pleased with his conver- 
sation. Since friend Morgan came 
home, he has returned the money 
with great thanks and a handsome 
present 

Since I came home I very often 
reflect with great pleasure on thy 
felicity and uncommon good fortune 
in meeting with thy hu.sband, one 
who, I humbly presume, suits thy 
taste in every respect While I was 
reading the following beautiful lines 
in the Museum on Conjugal Love, 
the idea of your exalted happiness 
came into my mind. *' Of all the 
pleasures that endear human life, 
there are none more worthy the atten- 
tion of a rational creature than those 
that flo.w from the mutual return oi 
conjugal love. When two minds are 
thus enga^d by the ties of recipro- 
cal sincerity, each alternately re- 
ceives and communicates a trans- 
port that is inconceivable to all but 
those that are in this situation ; from 
hence arises that heart-ennobling so- 
licitude of one another's welmre, 
that tender sympathy that alleviates 
affliction, and that participated plea- 
sure that heightens prosperity and 
joy itself. This is a fiill completion 
of the blessings of humanity ! 'Tis 
here that the noblest passions of 
which the human soul is susceptible 
join together, virtuous love and 
friendship ; the one supplying it with 
a constant rapture, and the other re- 
gulating it by the rules ot reason." 
Hearts like ^ours, glowing with re- 
ligion and virtue, must be sensible 
of a peace and satisfaction unknown 
to those who seem to have no ideas 
or taste beyond the narrow limits of 
this momentar)r life. Yours extend 
to infinite duration, and will be ever 
blooming, ever new, to millions of 
i^es. That agreeable complaisance 
on one side, and easy cundesceniiion 
on the other, makes your conversa- 
tion all over churms. May the sweet 
union be long, very long here, and at 
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length may your love and virtue be 
crowned with glory and immortality 
is the sincere wish of 

Thy very obliged friend, 

SA&AH BOCKBTT. 



Far the Ldtftary Magazine. 

PRESENT STATE OP SPAIV. 

DIAMETRICALLY opposite to 
the Frencht. the Spaniard of to-day 
is the same as in the time of Charles 
V: he retains the same customs and 
the same manners. So hr from 
boasting of being the ape of Europe, 
the aervum pecu9 of English man- 
ners, he is ambitious of being at all 
times consistent with himself, and of * 
preserving and transmitting to his 
posterity the habits of bis forefa- 
thers. Even the national costume 
has undergone only a trifling altera- 
tion ; the principal officers of the 
country, as the judges, alcades, and 
corregidors, preserve the same dress 
as that which was worn by those of 
the kingdoms of Castille, Leoih and 
Arragon, before their union under 
the same crown. The native of 
Andalusia, Valencia, Catalonia, and 
Kavarre, has his particular dress, 
to which he is attached, and which 
he associates with the valour and 
the glory of his ancestors. Even 
such of the young men as are styled 
eurutajoa (coxcon)b^), when they 
shape their coat according to the Pa- 
risian faiihioi), still contrive to adapt 
it to the S|)anish taste. This GallO" 
mania^ ^ hich has spread over most 
of Eurofie^ has hitherto made little 
progress in Spain ; and, in spite of 
the crowds of Frenchmen which 
' have inundated that country, since 
the peace of 1795, no visible change 
has taken place in any thing but 
dress. I mean not to Hssert that 
Madrid contains ru> subscribers to 
the Journal dea Modes: but tliey are 
very few. 

The peace establishment of Spain 
is 59,796 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, 
5,400 anillery, and 1,400 miners. 
Purin^ war; the in&ntry is aug- 



mented to 98,300, and tlie ardttcff^ 
to 6,000. There are, besides, 2,100 
provincial grenadiers, and forty-two 
regiments, of organized militia^ 
which are computed at 33,000 mea. 
The prince of peace, generalissiiiio 
of the land forces, has tntrodocel 
some wholesome reforms into the 
military department, and has esta- 
blished a regular staff, which was 
formerly unknown in the Spanish, 
army. The command. of the troops 
is vested in the generalissimo, seven 
captains-general, one hundred and 
three lieutenant^nerak, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two mar^haux-de- 
camp, and two hundred and sixty- 
three brigarlier generals. The pay 
of a private soldier it equivalent to 
5d. sterling per day There is a 
school for the artillery at Segovia, 
aj}d^e for the engineers at Zamonu 

The Spanish navy, two years ago, 
was reckoned at fifty ships of the 
line, and fiity-seven frigates. Ac- 
cording to Jobellanos, an economical 
writer, the Pyrenean disuricts mi^ 
supply the royal dock-yards with 
building timber for several centu- 
ries. The vessels constructed at 
the Havannah are of cedar, which 
possesses the convenient property of 
admitting a shot without spUntering. 

If from temporal we pass to sp& 
ritual warfare, we find a musier of 
69,170 secular, and nearly 100,000 
regular clergy. As the grandees 
and the church share almost ail the 
lands in the kingdom, we need not 
question the airength of their influ- 
ence on the people at large. Most 
of the prelates, however, have ur- 
gent claims on the esteem and aflfec* 
tion of the public. 

They are all rich, from the great 
possessions attached to their sees: 
but their wealth is that of the poor. 
Instead of gilded carriages, and foot- 
men covered with lace, you find at 
their palace gates none but the 
wretched, who wait for the hour of 
the distribution of alms. Indigent 
females, though of a respectable si- 
tuation in lif^., and unfortunate men, 
who have been plunged into distress 
by untoreseen accidents, crowd thei|* 
antichambers, and never depart ua- 
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vdieved: ^ ibr, t&roDghoQt Spain, 
tte prdiates are the principal bene- 
factors in their districts, and all of 
thtm expend a lar|e pordon of their 
revenues in alms*. 

In the season of afflicUon, when 
the wrath of heaven weighed down 
a kingdom formerly *^ most chris- 
tian," the faithful priests, who fled 
from unavailing martyrdom, found 
cromfort and asnstance in the Chari- 
ty of these virtuous prelates. What 
insensible heart would not have 
melted into pity in the palace of the 
bishop of Orense; a palace convert- 
ed into religious barracks, occupied 
by three hundred ecclesiastics, the 
bishop confining himself co the nar- 
rowest apartments, eating in com- 
mon with those who were proscribed 
for the faith, supplying them with 
all the necessaries of life, defraying 
the board and lodging of those whom 
his mansion could not contain, and 
all this without diminishing his or- 
^nary charities to the poor of his 
^ocese. 

The archbishop of Toledo, cardi- 
nal Lorenzana, during the whole 
time of the persecution, not only 
employed a very considerable re- 
venue, but contracted debts, that he 
might lodge and maintain the French 
ecclesiastics in his diocese : for the 
archbishop of Toledo-is, at the same 
time, bishop of Madrid. 

The same archbishop, out of his 
own revenue, repaired the Alcazar 
of Toledo, an ancient residence of 
the Gothic kings, and, in this palace, 
founded establishments for the sup- 
port of the indigent, from infancy to 
death. Two hundred children were 
here educated with care ; seven 
hundred poor people were here em- 
ployed in the weaving of silk ; and 
here the aged found a hospitable 
asylum. 

The' bishop of Cordova, in the 
dearth of 1804, the principal cause 
of the maladies which afflicted 
southern Spain, distributed among 
his poor diocesans twelve thousand 
rations of bread daily. These were 

. Tableau dei'£ ipa gne Moderne, vol. 
5). p. 31. 



his equipages, these were his' re* 
tinue. 

In Spain there are no formal in« 
vited parties, except at stated peri- 
ods of the year, as on the name-day 
or birth-day of the master of tho 
house, or on the marriage day of his 
eldest son fmayora»ffoJ, These 
days are celebrated, not by a dinner, 
as elsewhere, but by a re/reaco^ or 
afternoon's repast Alt the rela- 
tions and guests repair in the eve- 
ning to the house of the entertainer. 
In a saloon, richly decorated and 
well lighted, the women take their 
places on one side, and the men on 
the other. There is no blending of 
the sexes, nor any general conver- 
sation ; every one whispers to hit 
neighbour. After a short interval 
pa^ed in this manner, valets de 
chambre, and footmen in full livery, 
arrive in procession, and hand a 
silver plate to each of the guests. 
When every body has been thus 
provided, the same servants return, 
with large silver salvers loadod 
with glasses of water, e8fiongado»\ - 
and chocolate. This first ottering !• 
generally ill received, as the party 
reserve themselves for the second. 
The same salvers then again make 
their appearance, but charged with 
ices, sherbet, and iced waters of all 
kinds, as lemonade, orangeade, &c, 
sweet*meats, biscuits, and cakes. 
This distribution lasts longer than 
the first, because each salver makes 
a pause before each individual, who 
never leaves his place, in order to 
prevent confusion ; and as, in such a 
great variety of dainties, each re- 
quires time to chuse according to 
his taste, this second scene is long. 
A third opens, but it is merely a ^ 
repetition of the second, and destin- 
ed for those whom one service of 
ice could not satisfy. At the fourth, 
nothing is seen but baskets full of 
paper wrapjjers, of all sizes, and 
each guest helps himself according 
to his views. Tlie fifth scene ac 
length commences, and displays to 
the admirers the same salvers and 

• A sort of light, sugared, and per- 
fumed brea4. 
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baskets profusety heaped with cakes, 
comfits, biscuits, and every conceiv* 
able variety of su^r plumbs. Each 
person concerned fiJls his wrappers, 
of which the number is usually de* 
lermined by that of his acauainun- 
ces, who ought all to partake of the 
refresco. When all have made up 
their parcels, a last service is pre- 
sentea, but only for the sake of form, 
lor it eoes off untouched, and is des- 
tined for the domestics, who repeat 
in the anti-chambers what has just 
been transacted in the saloons : they 
too eat their ices and fill their wrap- 
pers. While the servants are thus 
intent on the booty, the company in 
the saloon mingle, together, and 
make ample amends for the silent 
constraint to which they had been 
subjected during the ministration of 
the refreshment An hour thus 
passes. 

The reJreacoB are infinitely supe- 
rior in point of magnificence and 
cordiality to the English routn^ the 
merit of which consi&u in silently 
jostling one another in apartments 
too small for one half of the people 
invited. The end is the same, but 
the means are very different and less 
agreeable. 



selled the Apollo, or written llie 
Iliad ? And it is on this account that 
what is called simplicity and ease, 
in the lighter kinds of writing, is 
seldom sufficiently prized by inex- 
perienced persons. There seems to 
them nothing more than what they 
could have done themselves ; and it 
is a curious fact, that, while we sel- 
dom fiiil to rate our own prodactiooa 
high enough, we scarce ever bestow 
much praise on such works of others, 
as we think ourselves capable of 
equalling. It is not till, by trials of 
composition, or by observing the fre- 
quent failure of others, we learn its 
real difficulty, that the masters of 
unaflected grace, Xenophon and Cae- 
sar, Addison and La Fontaine, ac- 
ouire that esteem, which we give at 
nrst, in an excessive degree, by a 
similar misconception of the talents 
required, to a brilliant and figura- 
tive style, whether in verse or prose. 
Of a certain sort of excellence, then» 
ui Mi quivis sficret idem may be % 
characteristic; but that which is 
transcendant seldom fiuls to bear 
the stamp of those rare and inimit- 
able energies, by which it has bcoA 
created. 



For the Literary Magtizine, 

KASE IN STYLE. 

—•Ease in writing comes from aurt» not 

chance, 
As he moves easiest who has learned to 

dance. 

IN poetry,' painting, and the rest, 
we measure the excellence of the 
workman, and in a great degree of 
the work, by the supposed difficulty 
of its performance, and consequently 
the rareness of the talents which 
must have been exerted on it. With 
the greater ease such a work seems 
to have been executed, the grenter 
is our estimate of the power applied; 
but the ut sibi guivis a/ieret idem^ is 
quite another sentiment Who flat- 
ters himself that he could have chi- 



For the Literary Magazine, 

TBEODORE, KING OF CORSICA. 

THEODORE, rendered so cele- 
brated by his exploits and misfor- 
tunes, was the son of Anthony, ba- 
ron NeuhoQI His father claimed 
his descent from one of the most no- 
ble and illustrious houses in the coun- 
ty of la Marck; but be had disgra- 
ced himself in the eyes of his £uiii- 
ly, and excited the iiKlignation of the 
neighbouring nubility, by. following 
the dictates of love and honour, and 
marrying the daughter of a mer- 
chant, of Nibeu! In consequence of 
this offence f which may be termed a 
German crime^ since it is less easily 
expiated there than any one in the 
decalogue, he repaired to France, 
M here he sot^n af er died, leaving a 
son, Etienne Theodorcy andadaugh« 
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ter, Elizabeth, behind him.' The 

duchess of Orleans took the orphans 
under her own immediate protec- 
tion. The boy was appointcxl page 
to the dttke regent, who gave him 
a company in the regiment of la 
Marck^ and the girl, after attending 
Ibr some time on the person of her 
benefactress, as maid of honour, was 
married to the count de Trevoux. 

Young Neuhoff, who is said to 
have imtubed a heroic ardour from 
the perusal of Plutarch, served un- 
der Charles XII, and was employed 
by his minister, the famous baron 
Gortz, in a diplomatic capacity at 
the court of Spain, whence he was 
sent, by cardinal Alberoni, to Eng- 
land, in order to sound the Jacobites. 

After this, we find him a colonel 
in the Spanish service, and the has* 
band of lady Sarsfield, daughter of 
lord Kilmallock, of the kingriom of 
Ireland, who had taken refuge in 
Madrid, and become a maid of ho- 
nour to the queen, in consequence of 
the attachment of her progenitors 
to James 11. By this lady he had a 
flon. 

Theodore, who had been disap- 
pointed in his expectations of riches, 
trom an alliance with the noble fa^ 
onily of Lucan, repaired to France, 
entered into Law's wild projects 
respecting the Missisippi company ; 
and soon after the bubble had burst, 
set out for Florence, where he re- 
mained some time as minister ple- 
nipotentiary for the emperor. There 
he formed an acquaintance with 
prince Louis, of Wurtemburg, then 
commander in chief, and many of 
the principal families of Corsica; 
and having landed in Aleria, one of 
the ports of that island, on the 15th 
of March, 1736, to the surprise of 
all Europe, he was un^mimously 
elected king, on the 15th of April 
following. His crown consisted not 
of gold and precious stones, but of 
a branch of laurel, after the manner 
of the ancient heroes ; and the joy- 
ful inhabitants, hoping for a speedy 
deliverance from the yoke of Genoa 
by his means, pierced the air with 



the shouts of ^'Libertt for ev 
ER ! — Long live Theodore It" 

His proclamation is worthy of thtt 
occasion, and breathes a masculine 
SDirit, well suited to the deliverer 
of an oppressed people. 

Soon after his elevation, he insti- 
tuted one of those military compa- 
nionships whose traces are to be 
found among our German ancestors, 
but which philosophy has nearly 
brought into contempt, and termed 
it the order of deliverance ; 
he also struck money with the arms 
of his kingdom on one side, the re- 
verse was in express conformity to 
the ignorance or the people, who' 
were, and still are, abjectly super- 
stitious, merely because they are 
contemptibly ignorant It consisted 
of the image of the bleated virgin! 
The legend was strictly appropri- 
ate, and the idea that it conteyed^ 
criticism apart, must be allowed at 
least to have possessed aptitude : 

M9NSTRA TE ESSE MATREM. 
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Another coin may be still seen in 
the cabinets of the curious, impres- 
sed with T. R. (Theodorus REx) 
in Roman characters, and dated 
1736. The reverse is pro bono 
PUBLICO, with the value r^ol di 
cinque) expressed in the field. 

After a variety of adventures, this 
unfortunate prince repaired to Eng- 
land, where he found a prison and a 
grave; for John Baptist Gastaldi, 
the resident from Genoa, contrived 
that he should be arrested for 400/. 
for which he had procured him cre- 
dit with a merchant in the city, and 
after lingering for some time, in 
great misery, in the King's Bench, 
he was finally cleared by an act of 
insolvency, in which he delivered 
up his kingdom to his assignees I 
He died soon after this, at an ob- 
scure lodging. No. 5, Little Chapel- 
street, on the 11 til of December^ 
1755, and was buried in St. Ann*s 
church-yard/ 



to 
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P6T thr lAtprary Afagarine, 

TBB FRENCH AVD AUSTttAN MI- 
LITARY CHARACTER COMPAR- 
ED. 

THE discriminating feature of 
the French army appears to be in- 
dividual intelligence and activity;* 
and it is a striking proof of the ge- 
nius and talents of their generals, 
that they always either adopt or in- 
vent a 'system of military move- 
ments, suited to the discipline and 
composition of their troops. 

The revolution deprived the 
French army of many of their best 
officers. Their places were suppli- 
ed by men hastily chosen for that 
purpose, and in many instances in- 
capable of commanding. Damou- 
rier*s army was composed of raw 
and tindisciplined troops, who had 
DO confidence in their officers, and 
were sometimes seized with a panic, 
even when no enemy opposed them. 

Had France been a country of limi- 
ted extent and population, she might 
have experienced the fate of Hol- 
land, the Netherlands, and Po- 
land. Notwithstanding the discor- 
dant views of the allied powers, there 
was a moment when every thing was 
possible ; but they suffered that mo* 
ment to be lost. Some facts related 
by Dumoorier himself tend to sup- 
port this observation ; and it is not 
easy to determine what momentary 
success the combined armies might 
have had, if they had acted on a 
more vigorous and enterprizing sys- 
tem. 

It is almost impossible^ however, 
in forming an estimate of the proba- 
ble issue of theii' deiiigns, to lay out 
of view the difficulties arising from 
the local circumstances of the coun- 
try, its almost impregnable frontier, 
and the population and extent of the 
interior. A most desperate and en- 
terprising invader alone cotikl have 
lo(>kcd for success. A regular, cau- 
tic»us, calculating general had diffi- 
caltiey to encouiuer, which he could 
not overcome with the sysicm on 
which he acted. 



The retreat of the allied arttrf 
gave the French confidence and ctm^ 
rage ; and the system of terror re- 
cruited their armies, and made then 
act with energy, even after a long 
series of defeats. Tbeir generals 
were placed in a sHoation in which 
the loss of men was no object. The 
immense numbers which fell were 
replaced by successive levies ; bat 
the army was not in a state to exe- 
cute manoeuvres, or to make anr 
movement at all complicated A 
new system of warfare was therefore 
adopted, and pursued with successb 

There were, in each of the four- 
teen republican armies, a few an- 
cient officers, partiaolarly engineers, 
and of the artillery, possessed of mi- 
litary acquirements: necessity, re- 
flection, and the natural genius of 
Frenchmen taught them to devise « 
new species of warfare. Turenne, 
Cond^, and their pupils had carried 
on a war of movemenu ; next came 
that of sieges. Frederick the great 
had introduced a system df tactics 
and manceuvres, which he had 
brought to perfection. The French, 
fully aware that they could not give 
battles in regular order, sought tt> 
reduce the war to important afEun 
of posts. By a strange Cstality, 
which attended the allied army, this 
system of desultory warfare seemed 
to be encouraged by the v«rf foes 
they had to encounter. Instead of 
lines, that could not be preserved 
without difficulty, the French form- 
ed close columns. They reduced 
their battles to attacks on ceruin 

goints, and sometimes on one only, 
y brigades constantly succeeding 
each otiier, and fresh troops supply- 
ing the place of those who had been 
driven back, they in the end succeed- 
ed in forcing the point attacked; 
and the Austrians made a nuuttrly 
retreat ^ 

r e French were not less indebt- 
ed fur their success to the talents of 
their own generals, than to the stub- 
born indocility of their enemies. 
The Austrians, instead of availing 
themselves cf the superior discipline 
•f their troopsi uniformiy adhered 
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to their system of fanning immove- 
able lines ; and the French, by keep- 
ing themselves in a mass, were se- 
cure against the attacks of their ca- 
valry. 

When the seat of war was trans- 
ferred to mountainous or difficult 
countries, close columns could no 
longer be made use of : the French 
at once perceived this, and, aban- 
doning the system of close columns, 
formed immense b<xlies of aharfi* 
thooters^ light infantry, and chas- 
seurs. The French soldiers are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for this spe- 
cies of warfare ; and, by availing 
themselves of the most trifling ad- 
vantages of ground, they frequently 
forced large bodies of Austrians to 
retreat. 

In the course of a few campaigns, 
the French armies, though they did 
not acquire a regular syste^m of lac* 
tics, became able to move with great 
rapidity. As they did not pay much 
regard to regularity and precision, 
their movements were executed 
with greater velocity. In the midst 
of a movement that appears confu- 
ted, individual intelligence enables 
every man to find his place ; the ma- 
noeuvre, instead of being performed 
in a b(xl)% is executed individual- 
ly, and, ioT that very reason, with 
greater rapidity. 

Moreau was the French general 
vho adhered most closely to the old 
system of warfare. His military cha- 
racter differs from that of the other 
French generals: he was chiefly 
distinguisfied by his superior talents 
and science, while the others owed 
their reputation to the bold and da- 
ring manner m which they formed 
and executed their plans. 

The effects of the i*e volution were 
not less conspicuous m the subor- 
dinate arrangements of the army. 
Their wants were supplied by re- 
quisition. When they entered a 
country, they had little or no bag- 
gage. Their losses from tatigue, 
disease, amd famine, were never re- 
garded by their generals ; and, as 
niotet of their officers iiad been rais- 
ed from the ranks, ihey rtcei\ed 
some consolation for the hardships 
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and privations they endured, by re- 
flecting on their former situation. 

The French began to support their 
armies by levying contributions in 
the countries they came to. By 
abandoning the old system of form- 
ing depots and magazines, they cer- 
tainly exposed their troops to fa- 
mine, want, and disorder, and in 
many instances suffered from the fu- 
ry of the inhabiunts, who were ex- 
asperated by their excesses. With 
all these inconveniences, however, 
they appear to have reaped very 
important advantages from this 
mode of supplying their armies. 
Formerly, the movements of armies 
were anticipated from the maga- 
sdnes they had formed, and the po- 
sition of their depojts ; and their 
route was retarded by the attention 
which it was necessary td pay to 
them. The inro<ids of the French 
armies were unexpected, and their 
progress was rapid. They calcula- 
ted only on success; and they ob- 
tained ity by the unlooked for cele- 
rity of their movements, and the 
boldness and enterprise of thetr 
plans. 

The idea of supporting an army 
in that manner was fully develop- 
ed by Guibert ; and the revolution, 
which has been a school of bold and 
daring experiments, has shown the 
correctness of his 'reasoning upon 
that and many other military inno- 
vations. 

When we see these volmiteere of 
liberty dragged ,to the armies with 
an iron collar fastened to their necks, 
when wc consider that they are in 
great p:irt composed of royalists or 
enemies to goverament ; when wc 
reflect on the disorder, the waste, 
the want of discipKne, the misery, 
the maladies, and the state of the 
hospitals, which consume six times 
the number of men that perish in 
battle ; when we see the soldiers in- 
cessantly on the point of mutiny, and 
sometimes freely indulging them- 
selves in it ; their oflicers, sojnc of 
whom c<innot even read ; their ge- 
nerals, mimy of w!u)in are grossly 
ignorant ; while several who have 
risen to. the, rank of commanders 
9 
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in chief were originallr dealers in 
thread and needles (Jourdan), monks 
(Pichegru), physicians (Doppet), 
barristers (Moreau), common sol- 
diers (MasM:na), dancers (Muller^ 
Victor), carmen (Brune), quack doc- 
tors (Massot), painters (Cartaux), 
fencing masters (Augereau), cooks 
(Championei), &c., &c. ; when we 
see soldiers of uncouth appearance, 
without the smallest show of subor« 
dination, and in rags, we cannot but 
ask ourselves the question, how it 
lias been possible, that such an as- 
semblage could have achieved mili- 
tary exploits of so distiuguished a 
btamp? 

In the explanation of these facts, 
it is to be observed, that the want of 
discipline among the French soldiers 
is more apparent than real. Though 
H French soldier is not chatised tor 
oixlinary offences, but is allowed to 
bell his efiects, to be dirty, and to 
commit disorders, yet whatever is 
considered as an essential breach of 
military discipline is punished with 
the utmost severity. A distinction 
is thus made between what is per- 
sonal to the soldier, and what relates 
to tlie service. His conduct on ser- 
vice is as exemplary as in any other 
army ; and he makes it a point of 
honour to be vigilant and strictly ob- 
&;ervant oi countersigns. 

In their battles the French derive 
great advantage from keeping a bo- 
dy of reserve, composed of the best 
troops, and commanded by an able 
general. By concentrating their for- 
ces on the point of attack, instead of 
forming extensive lines, they arc 
enabled to spare ti'oops for that pur- 
j)ose. They generally commence 
the action with light troops. In that 
situation the courage of every indi- 
\ idual is displayed ; and the emula- 
tion excited leads men to the most 
daring actions. One great excel- 
lence which French soldiers possess, 
is that of penetrating into the state 
of the adverse forces, and of making 
an attack with ra]]idity and preci- 
sion the moment they seem di8]X)sed 
to give way. Their sharp-shooters 
frequently succeed in deciding im- 
portant actions i and if they are re- 



pulsed^ they are protected by the 
reserve, which supports them, or at- 
tacks in its torn. 

The battle of Marengo is a strik- 
ing instance of the adirantages which 
the French derive from their re- 
serve ; and on more than one occa« 
sion it has been the means of reco- 
vering a battle which was consider* 
ed as losL The French are roodk 
indebted for their victories to the 
use of horse-artillery, which was 
composed of picked men, and ex- 
posed on every occasion. Their 
other artillery, daring the coarse of 
last war, was greatly inferior to 
what it had formerly been : it was 
however disposed in such a manner 
as not to retard the movements of 
the infantry; and no field pieces 
were attaclied to their battalions. 

Secrecy, commonly considered im- 
portant in military operations, was 
no object in the French army. When 
the general had a movement in view, 
the whole army knew of it ; while 
at the same time a thousand other 
plans were talked of and dlncQssed. 
A spirit of enterprise was thus kept 
up in the whole army, and their 
camps became schools of military 
instruction. In other armies, the 
officers and soldiers who have made 
a campaign are in general more ig- 
norant of the movements which their 
army has made, than their country- 
men at home. It is deemed neces- 
sary to conceal from them, as much 
as possible, not merely the move- 
ments to be made, but even those 
which have taken place. 

History fiimishes us with many 
instances of great successes arising 
from the discoveries and observa- 
tions of common soldiers : and, in- 
deed, where the minds of so many 
men are employed on one object, va- 
luable suggestions must frequently 
be produced by their united eflbrts. 
In few armies is any care uken to 
discover or collect their observa- 
tions. The French army affords 
every facility for that purpose. The 
commander has opportunities of 
availing himself of tlie information 
of the whole army. The generals 
of divisioD; during the engagement, 
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receive the same assistance from the 
iDtelligence of the individuals who 
compose their columns. Their ob- 
servations pass from rank to rank ; 
and while those which were just 
were circulated, there was discern- 
ment enough to arrest the progress 
of those which were unfounded. It 
was thus that, amid the disorder and 
confusion which seemed to render 
the French armies ungovernable, 
and incapable of executing a plan, 
astonishing results were produced, 
liecause every one contributed to 
forward the common object, from 
his voluntary as well as personal 
exertions. Every officer and every 
soldier fought as if the orders they 
were executing had been their own. 
These circumstances have given a 
peculiar character to all the opera- 
tions of the French army. 

When a company arrives at a 
post, or on the ground which it is to 
occupy, the soldiers, from curiosity, 
example, the desire of appearing 
intelligent, and from the vanity in- 
separable from the French charac- 
ter, instead of lying lazily on the 
earth, examine the post in every 
point of view ; they proceed to re- 
connoitre, and form their several 
plans of attack or defence. If at- 
tacked, they have the incalculable 
advantage of being acquainted with 
the ground, and of knowing before- 
hand all that can be done. It fre- 
quently happens, that the soldiers, 
without officers, conduct themselves 
not only with bravery, but with in- 
finite ability. 

The rapid advancement of gene- 
rals from the ranks, is not surpri- 
sing in such an army ; and one cam- 
paign, in such circumstances, would 
form more officers than twenty in 
an army where promotion depended 
on purchase or court favour, and 
where every disposition to discuss 
the movements ox the army .was re- 
garded as a crime. An ofhcer, who 
afterwards rose to a very high com- 
mand in the French service, is said 
to have sent to Paris a plan for an 
approaching campaign, when he was 
only a sergeant. It was remarked 
by officers who had occasion to con- 



verse with the prisoners taken by 
the Austrian army, that they seldom 
met with a French soldier who had 
not made some calculation of the 
force of the army he belonged to, 
and of the division he served witli. 
An Austrian or British soldier sel- 
dom knows any thing beyond the 
sphere of the company in which he 
is posted ; and in the old school this 
is considered as the perfection of 
military discipline. 

The enemy does not seem to have 
derived any advantage fi-om the 
want of secrecy which prevailed in 
the French operations. It was af- 
terwards observed, indeed, that they 
had announced what thev had done. 
True : but, amidst the infinite num- 
ber of projects which were publish- 
ed, how was it possible to discern 
the real one ? and, in many instan- 
ces, a resolution is formed at the 
moment, in favour of one plan in- 
stead of another, as circumstances 
seem to favour it. It is a great mis^ 
take that the plans of the campaign 
were formed at Paris, and that Car- 
not directed the most trifling move- 
ments of the armies. Disputes about 
the execution of orders must have 
occurred, if the commanders in chief 
and those unrfer them had acted on 
minute and detailed plans. In fact 
the latitude of the orders was such, 
that though the generals might go 
wrong from ignorance or design, 
they could hardly he guilty of formal 
disobedience. The French made 
their officers responsible for the 
event, not for the means which they 
employed. The instructions given 
to Dugommier, who commanded at 
the siege of Toulon, by the commit- 
tee of public safety,* were, Voua 
firendrez Toulon, ou voua meri* 
terez noa relets. These are very 
clear instructions, but, at the same 
time, very general. 

It is much wiser to leave to the 
general the free choice of the mea- 
sures which he is to adopt, than to 
tie him strictly down to the most 
perfect plan of a campaign that ever 
was formed in a cabinet. If any 
thing is prescribed beyond the gene- 
ral object in view, It is the result of 
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je^'lQiisjr, of vanity, or of a fatal de- 
siri' of commanding. 

TluH sy«<tem of plans and detailed 
orders, which thr French were too 
wise to incumber themselves with, 
appe-f ra to have pervaded the whole 
Austrian service. The n^nerals 
were there fettered by the instruc* 
lions thev received, and looked to 
the council of war with greater 
apprehension than to the enemy. 
They were always impre&tied with 
th(ir responsibility for the event, 
and continually calculating the loss 
they might su^taii), not only in men, 
but in military effects and artillery. 
A general who was defeated when 
attacked, was acquitted ; but if he 
ivas defeated in an (offensive opera- 
tion, he was undone fr>r ever : as if 
an army became secure against 
an attack by not making one itsel£ 
Tlieir aniUery, which was excel- 
lent, was made an incumbrance, in- 
stead of an assistance. It was a 
point of honour to preserve it at 
every risk ; and the Austrian infan- 
try would on some occasions have 
av(}idcd defeats, if it had either had 
no artillery, or had consented to lose 
it. 

The merits of the Austrian army, 
" however, are not to be underrated. 
Though its defects, and the degra- 
ded btate of their soldiers, who are 
reduced to the condition of automa- 
tons, must be acknowledged, it is as 
much superior to the French army 
considered as a body, as a French 
soldier, considered as an individual, 
is to an Austrian. The two great 
causes of the defeats of the Austri- 
ans were, the want of genius and 
enterprise in their generals, and 
their deficiency in light troops. In- 
stead of adopting an original mode 
of fighting, calculated to display the 
superiority of their troops in disci- 
pline, they kept themselves in cor- 
dons and lines, in which their caval- 
ry could be of no use. The French, 
who were thus enabled to calculate 
on their movements, exposed them- 
siclvesin a manner which they would 
not have ventured to do had they 
been opposed by an enterprising 
enemy, ^ven when acting on the 



defenbive, the Aoatrians ought te 
have made campaigns of mo%*e-' 
menls, not of positions. This w il« 
lustraied by the example of Xa- 
renne, prince Eugene, and Frede- 
rick of Prussia, who, during their 
defensive campaigns, kept ap all the 
activity and appearance of ofiensive 
operations. 

The want of light troops was the 
chief cause of the defeat of the Aus- 
trians. Even when commanded hf 
the archduke Charles, they sufier- 
ed severely from this circumstanoe. 
By converting their light troops, 
which were so famous in the wan 
of 1740 and 1757, into a sort of re- 
gular battalions, they lost the qoali- 
ties which fitted them ior that sp^ 
cies of warfare. 

The Austrians might have sup- 
plied this defect in Piedmont, in 
Switzerland, ami in Italy, by em- 
ploying the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries as light troops ; but^thoogh their 
adherents were more numeroas 
than those of the French, they made 
less use of them. Their losses, 
from want of light troops, were 
enormous when the war was carried 
on in mountainous countries. They 
acred on the principle, that a suffi- 
cient number of men will always 
defend their ground; whereas, a- 
mong mountains, the advantages of 
ground are of more importance than 
numbers. From the desire of ad- 
hering to a syalem of regularity 
which could not be preserved, in- 
stead of occupying the heights, and 
placing their troops according to 
the nature of the ground, they re- 
mained collected at the bottom: 
tbey were in consequence outflanked 
and surrounded. 

The French soldiers, who are 
more active, more enterprising and 
ready in availing themselves of 
every advantage of ground, will 
hang round bodies of men that are 
much more numerous than them- 
selves ; they molest, harass, and ad- 
vance upon them, by means of the 
smallest shelter. The Austrians, in 
the mean time, preserve their rank 
and file ; but their oblique firing has 
not the least efiRect upon men who 
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are eitlier scattered about, or ad- 
vantageously posted; while every 
discharge of the latter, being level- 
led at a considerable bodVf cannot 
fail of telling. When the Austrians 
advance, the rHIemen withdraw, but 
return to the charge as soon as the 
Austrians retire again : the Austri- 
an troop is thus harassed by an ene- 
my that keeps out of its reach, and 
whose numbers, upon looking at the 
extent of ground which they occupy, 
appear more considerable than they 
really are. This method of fight- 
ing continues, until the losses they 
have experienced, and the inutility 
of resistance, produce discourage- 
ment and confusion ; and, at length, 
the troops overwhelmed with fa- 
tigue, ar^ thrown into disorder, ei- 
ther disperse, or lay down their 
arms. Tl^e French who would not 
have dared to meet the same Aus- 
trians in open field, have often de- 
feated and taken thousands of them 
with some hundreds of men only : 
for, the instant their ranks are bro- 
ken, the Austrians become like a 
flock of sheep dispersed, and inca- 
pable of reuniting. The coolness of 
the Austrians is inexplicable. Thehu- 
rotliation of surrendering their arms 
does not seem to affect them any more 
than the dangers of a battle. One 
would suppose, in considering their 
indifference, that it was nothing but 
the finale of a pantomime or ballet. 
The Austrians carry their fear of 
being outflanked or turned, to a de- 
gree which is at once ridiculous and 
extravagant ; it might indeed be 
called a national disorder or weak- 
ness. They fancy themselves out- 
flanked, or enveloped, at the very 
moment in which they might sur- 
round those, who have had the rash- 
ness to outrun them. 



Fw the Literary Ma^zine, 

FORRIGN LITKRART AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL NEWS. 

EARL Stanhope has just printed 
at the stereotype office, for private 



circulation among his friends, a small 
work entitled, Principles of the Sci- 
ence of tuning Instruments with fix- 
ed Tones, Among many other ob- 
servations that seem to merit the no- 
tice of musicians, liis lordship says, 
^< musicians and tuners are in the 
habit of talking of the woifin the sin- 
gular number. I shall, however, 
show in the sequel that there are as 
many as five wolves, in the quints, 
and major thirds, takei> together, in 
all those instruments which have 
exactly twelve fixed keys, or exact- 
ly twelve fixed tones in each sep- 
tave.'* He then gives directions how 
to distinguish these five wolves, with 
a table founded on them : and adds, 
" We have been in the habit of con- 
sidering what is commonly termed 
the vfol/sLs an inherent imperfec* 
tion in every instrument which has 
exactly twelve fixed keys in each 
septave, whereas it is clearly proved, 
that, so far from the five wolves. be- 
ing imperfections, it is precisely the 
proper distribution of those wolves 
which produces that charming and 
essential variety of character, 'be* 
tween different keys, which is one of 
the chief requisites in a well-tuned 
instrument" His lordship gives the 
. following as the peculiarities of what 
he calls the Stanhope monochord : 
1. The wire Is not made either of 
brass or of iron, but of steel, which 
is very far superior. For, steel wire 
does not keep continually lengthen- 
ing, as brass and iron wires do when 
they are stretched considerably. 2. 
The wire in this monochord doe,s 
not, as usual, pull downwards on tlic 
bridges, but the whole wire forms 
one straight and horizontal line, by 
which means the moveable bridge, 
which determines the exact length 
of the wire, can be moved without 
altering the tension of the wire. — 
This is not the case when the wire 
pulls downwards on the bridges.— 
3. The ends of the wire are not 
twisted round the two stout steel 
pins which keep it stretched ; but 
each end of the wire is soft -soldered 
in a long groove formed in a piece 
of steel wiiich goes over its corrcs*- 
ponding pin. This is a great im- 
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provement 4. One of those two 
steel pins is strongly fastened on a 
brass slider which is moved by means 
of a screw with very few threads, 
which screw has a large microme- 
ter head^ minutely divided on its 
edge, and a corresponding nonius ; 
so that the tension of the wire may 
be adjusted with the greatest preci- 
sion^ in order to obtain its exact 
pitch. 5. A slider is fixed across the 
top of the moveable bridge, and is 
moved by means of another screw 
with very fine, threads ; so that the 
length of the wire may be regulated 
with the greatest nicety in all cases. 
6. The above mentioned slider which 
Is on the top of the moveal)le brid^ 
is adjusted to the steel rod or scale, 
not by sight, or by the coincidence 
of lines ; but by means of mechanical 
contact against projecting pieces of 
steel firmly fixed on that steel scale, 
which method is incomparably more 
correct. 7. Each bridge carries a 
metallic finger which keeps the wire 
close to the top of the bridge whilst 
the wire is made so vibrate. 8. The 
vibrations of the wire arc produced 
by touching it with a piece of cork, 
with the same elastic force, and on 
the very same spot each time, name* 
ly, at the distance of one inch from . 
the immoveable bridge. 

The great work on British cattle, 
will be shortly published by Boy- 
dell and Co., prepared under the su- 
perintendance of lord Soroerville.-— 
It will be published in numbers, in 
imperial quarto size, each contain- 
ing two or more prints, from pic- 
tures painted by Ward. The his- 
tory and descriptions, uses, merits, 
and defects of the cattle, with their 
adaptation to various sorts and situ- 
ations, will be written by Mr. Law- 
rence. 

The first fasciculus of the long 
expected Flora Grxca of the late 
professor Sibthorp, edited by Dr. 
Smitli, will make its appearance 
soon. It will consist of fifty plates, 
beautifully coloured, with descrip- 
tive letter press. This splendid work 
will form, when completed, ten vo- 
lumes in ioMoy containing one thou- 



sand figures, executed by S o wei l y 
from the drawings of Bauer. 

In the British house of commons^ 
July 2, 1806, lord Henry Petty call- 
ed the attention of the house to th^ 
subject of vaccine inoeolation, whidi 
had checked in a great degree the 
progress of a dreadml malady whidi 
had spread ravage and desolation 
over the world. He stated that the 
discover}' itself, as well as the ef- 
fects which have since been derived 
from it, were the results of the con* 
stant labour of an eminent physician* 
Dr. Jcnner, who had devo^ above 
thirty years of his life to this single 
oljj ect. Thi s discovery was made in 
1777^ but it was not until the year 
1788 that Dr. Jenner recommended 
the extending of the cow-pox by 
means of inoculation : in 1798, he 
was enabled, from a long course of 
successful experiments, to recom* 
mend the discovery to the people of 
England, and to Europe, in such a 
manner as to excite universal at- 
tention : in 1799, it was very gene- 
rally introduced into America, not 
only among the more civilized inha- 
bitants, but even among the Indians. 
In 1801, it was practised all over the 
continent of Europe with the happi- 
est eflfects. Certain prejudices, he 
said, had greatly obstructed the pro- 
press of tliis most useful discovery 
in Great Britain, and in consequence 
of these prejudices the number of 
annual deaths from the small pox in 
London, which bad been reduced 
from 1,811 to 623, had again rif^en to 
1,685, so that Uiey yere fast ap- 
proaching to their original amount. 
The measure he proposed was, that 
an addres9 be presented to his ma- 
jesty, praying him to direct his coU 
lege ot physicians to inquire Into'^h^ 
state of vaccine inoculation, and its 
effect in destroying the small pox, 
and to report the evidence On the 
subject, and the causes which have 
retarded its progress in the pnited 
kingdom ; and that this report should 
be laid before parliament. He hoped 
that this report would be ready be- 
fore the commencement of the next 
session ; and should it be fayQur^ble^ 
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as he had every reason to expect, it 
would become a serious considera* 
tkn with the house, what step should 
be takeu to make the disoovery as 
beneficial to Great Britain as it had 
been to other nations. It would also 
be a subject for their consideration, 
whether any reward at all adequate 
to the importance of the discovery, 
or worthy the character and libe- 
rality of Great Britain, had been 
given to a man who, by the entira 
application of his mind to this sub- 
ject, had been enabled to render 
such important services, not only to 
Great Britain and to Europe, but 
to the world ; services which would 
not be confined to the present ge- 
neration, but which would be felt 
as long as the human race existed* 
The address was agreed to nemine 
contradicente,. 

The cadets at Woolwich will 
shortly remove into the new acade- 
my on Shooter's hill. ^ The building) 
which is in the Gothic style, is cal- 
culated for the reception of one hun- 
dred young gentlemen, the officers 
and masters, &c, in the most con- 
venient manner. This public edifice 
is said to have cost upwards of 
50,0001. 

A show of pinks, for a wager of 
five hundred guineas, between the 
gentlemen florists of London, and of 
Uxbridge and its vicinity, took place 
on the 24th of June, at the Hats, on 
the Uxbridge road; umpires were 
chosen from the most celebrated 
judges. The show consisted of six 
stands, with twelve blossoms of vari- 
ous sorts ; three on each side. It 
was universally allowed, that a more 
beautiful display was never witness- 
ed. After a most carefiU and parti- 
cular scrutiny, the umpires decided 
in favour of the London florists. Mr. 
Stephens, a gentleman of great cele- 
brity, as an amateur of flowers, pi*o- 
posed, after dinner, in the names of 
the London gentlemen, to show pinks 
the next season, for any sum not ex- 
ceeding five hundred guineas, against 
all England. 

A new edition of Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, in octavo, is 
just issuing from the uaivcrsity press , 



Another edition in quarto will fol- 
low it 

Grotius de Veritate Christianaci 
Religionis, with numerous correc- 
tions of the text, will be sent to press 
before the winter. The copy is just 
completed. 

A new room, adjoining to the Bod- ^ 
leian library (formerly the law 
school), has been lately completed^ 
and partly filled with ancient manu- 
scripts, leaving spaces in the upper 
library for printed books. The prin- 
cipal manuscripts are those of Mr. 
Carte and bishop Tanner. 

Accounts have been received from 
the baptist missionaries in Bengal, 
dated November 15, 1805, by which 
it appears that the converts had in- 
creased since the commencement of 
the year, from thirty-four to seven- 
ty. Three of the natives are preach- 
ing the ^pel. The missionaries are 
proceedmg in the translation and 
printing of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in four or five eastern lan- 
guages, and they hope to accomplish 
the translation into all the languages 
of the east. 

A catalogue of the particulars of 
the manuscripts, collations, and 
books with manuscript notes of the 
late James Philip D'Orville, Esq., 
purchased by the university of Ox- 
ford, in 1805, for 1025L will shortly 
be printed. 

Mr. Home has furnished to the 
Royal Society an interesting paper 
on the comparative anatomy and 
physiolog)' of the camel, particular- 
ly on its stomachs and water-bags, 
in which it can retain a quantity of 
Water sufiicient to support itself for 
several weeks. 

In the Antiquarian Society an ac- 
count has been read of the splendid 
equipage and sumptuary retinue of 
the earl of Northumberland, at his 
embarkation for France in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The gospel of St. 
John in Latin, but written on parch- 
ment in Roman characters mixed 
with Saxon, was exhibited to the so- 
ciety by the reverend Mr. Milner. 
This volume is said to be 1,200 years 
old. 

Mr. Daw has discovered that the 
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acid^ which exists in minute quantt- 
ticH in the wavcllite (the new fossil 
fi'om Tiamstablc), is the fluoric acid, 
ill such a peculiar state of connbina- 
tioii ah not to be i*endcrcd sensible by 
sulphuric acid. 

A gentleman connected with the 
nkanofacturcs of Sheflield, has given 
the following debcription of the chan- 
ges which take place in the various 
processes of hardening, tempering, 
hammering, burnishing, kc. ^^ 1 
took," says he, " a steel plate thiity 
inches long, twHve bioad, and four 
thick ; I hardened it in a composi- 
tion of oil and tallow, and after- 
wards tempered it down to a spring 
temper ; it was not so elastic as to 
recover its position after being bend- 
ed ; by hammering it to set it straight, 
it lost its elasticity ; after being 
ground in the same manner as a saw, 
the elasticity became still less, hav- 
ing nearly returned to the same stale 
as before hardened ; it was then very 
unilbrnd) heated till it became blue, 
when It recovered the whole of its 
elasticity : after being glazed bright 
upon a glazier coated with emery, 
the elasticity » as fimnd to be impair- 
ed, but in a less degr<^ than when it 
was ground : the same effect was al- 
so produced by rubbing with emery 
or sand pajK.r, and also by burnish- 
ing. The elasticity was invariably 
recovered by blueing, and hence this 
is always the last operation in the 
manufactory of elastic steel plate." 

Tlic fullowiiig arrangement has 
been made at the Royal Institution 
for twelve courses of lectures, to be 
delivered the ensuing season, by the 
undernamed gentleii.en. 1. On che- 
mistry, by 11. Davy, Jv>q., F. K. S. 
a. On natural philcsopUy, by Willi- 
am Allen, Esq., F. L. S. ' 3. On Eng- 
lish literature, by the Ucv. T. F. Dib- 
din. 4. On moral philosophy, by the 
Kt v. Sidney Smith, A. M., evening 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 
5. On dramatic poetry, by the Rev. 
\VilUan» Crowe, LL. B., public ora- 
tor of the university of Oxford. 6, 
On zoology, b) George bhaw, M. D., 
F. L. S., ii'.)i avian to ilje British Mu- 
seum. 7. On belles Icttrcs, the Rev. 
John Hewlett, B. D., mornmg preach- 



er at the Foundling. 8. On ma»ic^ 
W. Crotch, M. D., professor of cdu- 
sic in the university of Oxford. 9* 
On the historv of commerce, the 
Rev. Edward Forster. 10.Ondraw^* 
Ing in water amours, W. M. Cratg;-^ 
Esq. 1 1. On botany, J. E. Smith, M. 
D., F. R. S., and president of the Lin- 
nean Society. 12.. On perspective, 
by Mr. Wood 

A letter has recently been receiv- 
ed from M. Rehmann, the phystctan 
in the suite of the Russian embassy 
to Chma, dated Kiachta on the fron- 
tiers of China^ October 14tt4 1805 z 
in which he says that he has vacci- 
nated a great number of the children 
of the Mogols. *' These people, (con- 
tinues M. Rehmann) have retained 
the simple manners and customs of 
their ancestors. They live in tents, 
and still make use of bows and ar- 
rows, which they employ with Mch 
dexterity and precision, that when 
they went out with the Russians of 
the ambassador's suite they killed 
six times as much game as the lat- 
ter, though provided with excellent 
fbwhng-pieces." He likewise writes 
that he has discovered a little port- 
able pharmaceutic collection of Thi« 
bet, from which the science of medi- 
cine is likely to derive advantage^ — 
It consists of sixty different articleS| 
very elegantly wrapped in paper — 
Among these are some remedies 
known in Europe ; but with a much 
greater number the botanists attach^ 
ed to the embassy were unacquaint- 
ed. The latter consist of small finiits, 
nuts, and some chemical prqiara- 
tions. M. Rehmann has procured a 
translation of the list of them, which 
was written in the hinguage of Tan- 
gut. He proposes to bring with hitn 
some of these collections of medi- 
cines, which are much in use among 
the Bucharians. 

Sweden was hitherto in want of a 
Swedish and French pocket diction- 
ary, on the plan of the French and 
Swedish by Junchere. This defici- 
ency has been supplied by M. Nord- 
forss. 

Of the magnificent collection of 
views in Sweden, by Maitin, which 
is to be completed in sixty platesy tlie 
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five irst have appeared. These 
consist of three views of Stockhoiro« 
«ne of the mine of Dannemora, and 
one of the mine of Hogbom. 

Colonel SkJoIdebrand« whose Pic- 
taresqne Toor in Lapland is well 
known, is at present engaged on a 
Idstory of all the public ^stivals In 
Sweden, which will be a splendid 
work with engravings. He Is said 
to have received an advance of 
12,000 rix dollars towards this work, 
of which great expectations are en- 
tertained. 

The fifth part of Icones Plantarum 
laponicarttm, by Thiinberg, has 
made Its appearance ; bot it is like- 
ly to be the last the learned profes- 
sor will publish, unless some foreign 
bookseller will undertake to give his 
•admirable coUections to the world. 

M, Schonherr, silk manufacturer 
of Stockholm, possesses a handsome 
cabinet of natural history, and has 
recently published an octavo volume 
with plates, entitled Sytionomia In* 
•ectorum. 

The Botany of Sweden, written in 
the Swedbh language by a society of 
fiterati, and embellished with co- 
kmred plates, is proceeding rapidly. 
The 42d number has already ap<^ 
peared. 

In the Academy of Sriences of Co- 
penhagen, professor Bugge lately 
read a memoir, in continuation ra 
the theory of terrestrial retraction, 
and on the method of calculating the 
height of mountains above the sur- 
face of the sea. Several mountains 
in Iceland have been measured ac- 
cording to this method by the offi- 
cers Oisen and Vetlesen ; and it has 
been found that the height of Wi* 
velfteld is about 347 fathoms above 
the surface of the sea, that of Wes- 
ter Jokel 760, of Hekla 827, and of 
Ejafiella, or Oster Jokel, 921. 

M. de Thrcbra, superintendant of 
the mines of Freyberg, and profes- 
sor Lampadius, have lately ascer- 
tained, by repeated experiments, the 
relative temperature of the inter- 
nal parts of the earth. Having plac- 
ed, at different depths in the mines, 
two of Reaumur's thermometers, and 
compared them twice every day with 
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another exposed in the open air, 
they found that whatever difference 
of temperature prevailed above 
ground, one of the two thermometers 
placed in the mines uniformly indi* 
cated 13^ above zero, and the other 

M. Delambre has completed the 
printing of the first volume of his 
great work on the meridian, in 7$0 
pages. It is intitled Base du Sya* 
time MStrique Decimal^ ou Mesure 
de VArc du Meridien^ &c. It coa* 
tains all the triangles formed from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona. The second 
will contain the bases, the azimuths, 
the latitudes, and the calculations of 
the triangles. There will probably 
be a third. 

llie Berlin Memoirs for 1802 con* 
tain observations by M. Bode, and 
calculations relative to the planets 
Piazzi and Gibers. 

The Ephemerides of Vienna for 
the year 1806 contain a great num- 
ber of longitudes determined by 
eclipses, as a sequel to the great 
work of M. Triesnecker ; a memoir 
by M. Burg, to prove that Bradley's 
refractions ought to be increased;: 
observations made at Vienna, Bu« 
da, Prague, Crems-Munster, Carls- 
burg, Naples, Palermo, Ratisboui 
Amsterdam, Gotha, Milan, Munich, 
and Brunn, to the south of Olmutz. 
M. Bode*s Ephemerides likewise 
contain a great number of observa- 
tions made at Berlin, Vienna, Pe- 
tersburg, Bremen, Breslau, Prague, 
Wilna, Crems-MuDster, Palermo, 
Upsal, Huth, and Dantzig, and cal- 
culations relative to the three new 
planets. 

M. Poczobut and M. Treschka, 
astronomers of the university of 
Wilna, have made a great number 
of observations of the new planets, 
made in 1803 and 1804, with excel- 
lent instruments. 

M. Ciccolini, an astronomer of 
Bologna, has published a Memoir of 
the Eclipse of the Sun on the 11th of 
February, 1804, which was supposed 
to have been total in Italy ; but he 
demonstrates tliat this neither was 
nor could have been the case, from 
the diameters of the sod and mooA 
10 
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vrh\v\\ arc in Lalantle's tables. Cir- 
cumfttances were as unfavourable for 
the nbservHiion in Italy as in France. 

M Ciccolini has macle a useful 
adrruioii to the reflect ing-circle. He 
has formed the posterior part of that 
instrument into a quarter of a circle, 
the radius of which is the dia meter 
of the instrument, and with a per- 
pendicular and the telescope of the 
wme circle he can ascertain, in half 
a minute of time, within half a de-^ 
gtxe, the altitude of the star, and 
at the same time the degi-ee at which 
thf glass of the telesc()i>e should be 
placed for t.iking the ol^servation. 
In this manner you avoid the disa- 
greeable necessity of groping with 
the fingers in (. !>.■»(■ rvaiions of alti- 
tudes, the inconvtnience of which 
has already been acknowledg* d by 
astronomers nnd marinei-s of hig^ 
disiinctiv.ii. With this method the 
telescope may be made to magnify 
more than usual, which would be 
exceedingly :idvantageous in obscr* 
vaiions of this kind. 

M. Lenoir has likewise made at 
Paris a pedestal with which one sin- 
gle deserve r may make use of the 
repeaiing-clrcle. 

M. Augustus Piciet, of Geneva, 
has discovered a method of oljserv- 
ing transits of the met idian by means 
of the refieciing-sextants, used at 
sea. For this purpose it is sufficient 
to fix, due west, a glass which shall 
be exactly 90** from e\ery point' of 
the meridian. 

A second enlarged and revised 
ed'tion of the valuable narrative of 
a Ti>ur in F^ngland, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, by professor Godc, has 
appeared in Germany. 

M Shutze, who li)ur years since 
published the third volume of his 
hoUtdnichc Idiofkony has com- 
pleted the fourth and last volume of 
that work. 

In the Scandinavian Literary So- 
ciety at Copenhagen, M. Niebuhr, 
son of the celebrated traveller of 
that name, recently made a memoir, 
in which he showed how £ar the na- 
tions subdued by the Romans might 
have maintained or recovered their 
iiKiependence. 



A splendid edhkm of the potltlJ 
cat works of the celebrated Schiller^ 
with platet, will speedily make k» 
apiiearance. 

The worthy abbe Mann, who, a» 
a member of the Academy of Bras' 
scls, formerly wrote various inte- 
resting treatiftes, and among the rest 
a very Interesting description of cliat 
city, is about to publish, at Vienna, 
a work entitled PrincifirM Meta* 
fihynlqvuH de9 CormaUsancn et dem 
Etre8. 

Sturz is about to publish 3te1r- 
taire de Lingua Grmca Diaieetu 
opus auctum et emendatum. 

Dr. Hedwig is engaged upon a 
work entitled Adambratio ei delme* 
alio AficrotcofiicO'Wialyiica fUamta* 
rum caiyfttrarum: the first part of 
which, in folio, will speedily be pub-, 
lished. 

The garden Schwetringen, near 
Mannheim, is reckoned one of the 
finest in Germany. Ten views of 
it are soon expcacd to appear, 
from drawings by Kuntz, and ac* 
companied with a topographical, 
botanical, &c., description. 

A German and English diction- 
ary by Kuttner and Nicholson, after 
the English and German dicUonarf 
of Adelung, will soon make its a|K 
pearance. 

M. Nemnich's Narrative of his 
late Tour in England is expected 
with impatience. 

The Teylerian Society at Haar- 
lem has proposed tlie following ques- 
tions as the subject of a prize ess^y^ 
to be adjudged on the 8th Aprilt 
1807 :^1. In what does the diOer- 
ence between natural and revealed 
religion consist? 3, Whether va- 
rious publications have not appear- 
ed at different times, which tend to 
obscure this diflference, and to cause 
the advantages possessed by ctiris* 
tianity over the religion of nature to 
be forgotten ? 3. Whether, in pro» 
portion as these writings are diaae- 
mioated, and the two religions asu- 
milated to each other in every poin^ 
the most fatal effects may not be 
expected to result to Christianity, 
morality ) and the happiness of man ? 
The prize is a gold medal of 400 
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florins in value. The essays must 
be written either in Dutch, Latin, 
French) or English 

A machine capable of being set in 
motion, and producing a powerful 
efiec-t, without either the inter- 
vention of any combustible, the ac- 
tion of any current of water or of 
atir, or the exertion of animal 
strength, but posseiising within. itself 
the inexhaustible principle of motion, 
would doubtless prove of great uti- 
•lity to mankind. Such is that of 
^which M. Dodemant, professor of 
mathematics at Lyons, announces 
himself the inventor. At his re- 
quest the prefect has directed two 
persons, M. Carron, chief engineer 
of the department, and M. MoUer, 
professor of natural philosc^hy, to 
examine this machine. 

A proces-verbal of the municipa- 
lity of Lille, in the department of 
Vaucluse, has confirmed the success 
of a plantation of indigo in the open 
field, in a farm belonging to M. 
Icard de Bataglini. It is said, in 
the proces-verbal, that after an at- 
tentive examination of the indigo, 
the produce of this trial, the com- 
missioners gave it as their opinion, 
that this valuable plant might be na- 
turalized in the department, and at 
some future period become a princi- 
pal source of its wealth. 

rue tbliowing decree has been is- 
sued by his catholic majesty the 
king of ^ain, on the occasion of 
some experiments made at Cartha- 
gena, with respect to the efficacy of 
anti-contagious fumigations. *' Don 
F. de Borja, commander in chief at 
Carthagena, having made known to 
the king, in different reports, the 
important services performed by 
don Michel Cabanellas, during the 
prevalence of the contagious distem- 
per which raged in that place, his 
catholic majesty was particularly 
struck with the importance of the 
experiment made by him in one of 
the hospitals of the said city, where 
he shut himself up with fifty per- 
soos,^.tn order to prove the efficacy 
of the acid fumigations ; and actually 
slept with his companions, including 
two of his own children^ in the beds 



where many patients had recently 
fallen victims to this terrible dis- 
ease, without employing any other 
preservative means than the mine^ 
ral acid fumigations, as directed by 
M. Guy ton His catholic majesty, 
moi-eover, learned with the most un- 
feigned satisfaction, that the result 
of the experiment was so fortunate 
that the fifty-one per*)ns, after hav- 
ing been stricdy confined in this la- ' 
'zaretto, had come out of it in a 
state of ijerfect health. In conse- 
quence, and in order to afford a 
proof of his royal munificence, his 
catholic majesty has remitted to 
each of the galley-slaves who volun- 
tarily sub>nitted to this experiment 
(not having previously undergone an 
attack of the yellow fever J one year 
of the time they were sentenced to 
remain in chains; and he farther 
Caused his appr(ibation of their con?* 
duct to be notified to therh by his 
captain general. To don Michel 
Cabanellas his catholic majesty 
grants the title and honours 6f phy- 
sician to his majesty's household| 
with an annual salary of 24,000 reals, 
to be paid monthly from the funds 
of the community of Carthagena ; at 
the same time is conferred on him ^ 
right of voting ill the municipal bo- 
dy of that city, in the same manner 
as if he had been a naiural-bom ci- 
tizen; The king, besides, charges 
himself with providing for his two 
children, whose lives, like his own, 
were exposed for the interest of the 
state and of humanity. • • 

It is well known that when a cur- 
rent of inflammable air, project^ 
by a pipe only a few lines in ui i>ne- 
ter, is burned under a glass tube, 
you bear certain harmonious, but 
very shrill sounds, which perfectly 
resemble those of the harmonica. 
An Italian philosopher has recently 
observed an effect which bears a 
great analfigy to this phenomenon. 
Melting, at the lamp of an ena>nel- 
ler, a glass tube wet in the inside, 
to blow with it the bulb <>f a thermo- 
meter, it emiittd a sound which 
lasted several sec nds, consttintly 
increasing in loudness, but which 
could be stopped by closing with the 
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linger the open erxtrermtf of the 
tiibe The explanatiirti must appa- 
rently be the Hiimc in both casct. In 
the first, the combustion of hydro- 
gen fBLS with a part of the atmos- 
pheric air forms, every moment, a 
veiT hot aqueous vapour, which by 
the speed) dissipation of the heat is 
condensed into water. Accordingly 
small vacuums arc rapidly formed 
in the air, and as muny successive 



apprDxiTnatitms of its fMits; md 
fehese sudden alterations prodoee in 
the air oscillations like those arising 
from the collision of a soooitms bo- 
dy. In the second case, by cwsiiig 
the humidity to pass from the Uht 
bitr the heated bulb, the vapour is 
successively formed apd decompoied 
there at very short intervals, aoi 
produces a similar soond in the tabe. 



POETRY. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

[The following is one of the latest ems- 
nations from the declining lamp of 
the noted Peter Piiidar. It is a whim, 
sical and strilcing compound of the 
serious and the ludicrous.] 

ODB TO THE SlVSa FOweT* Oa POY. 

LOV£LY flsod! on whose fair 

banks ' 

1 play'd, in eariy youth, my pranks. 

And often saiPd thy clear expanse 
along. 
And from thy bosom hook'd up fish ; 
Pollock and bream, a dainty dish, 

Salmon and mack'rel, wonhy epic 
song, 
54ob6ter and turbot, and John Dory, 
As n'ce as c*er were put before ye, 
O epicures! and plaice and mullet. 
Fit to descend a royal gullet ! 

Thy margin green and castles hoar. 
Where heroes dwelt and fought of yore. 

And smote the daring Gaul with 
dread. 
Boast not a muse to sing their praise. 
The tribute of immortal lays. 

And cast a glory round their head. 

Tnll oft, in summer's golden hour, 
We made, in boats, a happy tour; 
Full many a nymph, a nymph and 
swain. 
And happy on a verdant bank 
Our tea and well-cream'd coffee drank ; 



While music pouf'd her strain, 
Loud on the zephyr's pinions barne* 
The triumph or the echonig horn. 

The walks of Graham and Trefry, 
The walks of Halt delight mine eye, 

And pleasant valley of Lew ire. 
With villas on the winding strrzm. 
That rather look of Fancy's dieam. 

And claim the muse's loudest lyre. 

Though Britain's kmg and Britaia's 

queen 
Arc every year at Weymouth seen. 

Thy spirits let me cheer. 
For hark! this in&rant on the breese. 
In sounds of thunder from the seas, 

A voice salutes mine ear. 

The Majesty of Ocean speaks? 
And thus the god sublimely bleaks : 

" Ye rivers, list around ! 
Though some of ye on Britain's coast 
May many a beauty jusUy Ixxsst, 

And much with fish abound; 
Though far and wide may fly yoor 
name. 

Yet it shall be yon hatbour's lor. 

That pretty, yet neglected, S|)Ot» 
To fill the laigest trump of Fame. 

" Should Amphitrite and her fair ini^ 
Sigh for the shore and rural Aadcs, 

Variety t» enjoy, 
I'd swear by aU my brine and fish. 
If such should be the ladies' wxsb, 

ru take a ho^ae at fof** 
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fqr the iAkctm^ Mkigaxim. 

By Dr. Ha&keswirth. 

THROUGH groves scquestcr'd, dark, 
and still, 

Low vales, and mossy cdls anODg, 
In silent paths, the nameless rill, 

"With liquid munnura, steals along : 

Awhiie It {Aays with ciroling awm, 
And lingering winds its native plsun, 

Then poufs impetnoiis down the steep. 
Ana mingles with the faoundkss main. 

O ! let my years thus devious ^ide 
Through silent scenes obsqaiely c^lm ; 

Kor Wealth nor Strife poUjit« the tide, 
Kor Honour's sanguinary jpalm. 

When Labour tires, and PleaAvre palls, 
Still let the stream unrroubled lie : 

As down the steep of age. it falls, 
Aad nuDgles widi eternity. 



jFor the Literary Magazine. 

By the tame, 

IN Sleep's serene oblivion laid, 
I safely pass'd the silent night { 

At once I see the breakmg shade. 
And drink again the morning light 



That deeper ekatit ahaUfade a.w»y. 
That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes & 

Thy iigbt shall g^vc eternal day ! 
Thy low the rapture of the skies ! 



Kew-bom— I Mess the waking hour, 
Once more, with aw« rejoice to bcf 

My conscious *mi1 resumes her power, 
And springs, my gracious God, to 
thee. 

O, guide me through the various maze 
My doubtful feet are doom'd to tread ; 

And spread thy shield's protecting blaze, 
When dangers press around my head. 

A deeper thade will soon impend, 
A <fc«^#/«!^ my eyes oppress; 

Yet still thy strength shall mc defend. 
Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 

• Composed about a month before his 
death, and dictated to Mrs. Hawkes- 
worth before he rose in the rooming. 



For the Literary Magazine^ 

SONNBT. 

L£T happy mortals love the blooms 
That deck the bosom oi the laitgluQg; 

Sprii^, 
And,fann'd by her, pn^usely fling 
To the young gale their delicate per- 
fumes; 
Stem Winter, thy congenial glooms 
A mournful pleasure to that boAQin 

brii^, 
Wheie pale DesfKindenoe spreads hge 
wing, 
Which Fitfi.to ceaseksfi sorroiw.dMins* 
It loves, than all the vernal pride far 
-move, 
Thy storms wild-howUng through the 
forest bare; 
Thy snows the plains that mantle 
•o?er; 
Thy mists that dim the burthen'd sur: 
Then Nature seems my sorrows io 
deplore, 
To share with me in all my soul's de- 
spair. 



jFor the IMerary Magazine. 

DISAPPOXNTMBNT. 

T£ ASE me no more, nor think I cBre 
Though monarchs bow at Clara's 
shrine. 

Or powder*d coxcombs woo the fair. 
Since Clara is no longer mine. 

Indifferent, 'tis alike to me. 
If my favourite dove be stole» 

"^^ether its dainty feathers be 
Pluck'd by the eagle or the owJ^. 

If not for me its blushing lips 
The rose-bud opens, what care I 

Who the odorous liquid sips, 
The king of bees or butterfly ? 

Seeks the slave despoiled to know 
Whether his gold, in shape of lace, ' 

Shine on the coat oi birth-day beau. 
Or wear the stamp of George's i^ce? 
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For the Literory B^gadne ' lUfmliiafl: dmibcr, wtoed fcf •vor 
/ sound, 

iwiCEiPTiOH ow A jiTTTiHO 8T0VB The gilc that fteab alon^;, and hum rf 



OVE& A SPKtNC. 

THIS sycamore, oft musical with beet* 
Long may its darksome boughs o'erca* 

nopy 
The small round bason, which this jut- 
ting stone 
Kee|)s pure from falling leaves ! still may 

this spring 
Quiedy, as the breath of sleeping babe. 
Send up cold water for the wayfarer 
With soft and even pulse! Nor ever 
cease 



For the Literary Mdgtadncm 

lOVHBT. 

ALONG the p4)bly shore I love tm 
stray. 
And poi« upon the wave with wil- 
der'd eye i 



Yon tiny mound of sand its noiseleu Or watch the varying tints of smkin^ 



dance. 

That at the bottom, like a fury's page, 
As merry, and no taller, dances still, 
K«r wrinkles the smooth varhat of the 

fount! 
Here coolness dwell and twilight Here 

is moss, 
A soft seat, and a still, scatce-whisper- 

ing shade. 
Thou may'st toil far, and find no friend- 
lier tree. 



day, 

That glimmer in the western sky : 
And then the distant landscape I dt* 
scry, 
And white sails gtitteiing in the parting 

Till deep'ning shadows veil the seen* 

Till all the fair perspective fade away: 
Then long 1 linger on some rocky seat* 
And listen to the surges as they roH 



Here, stranger, drink \ Here rest ! And, In roormurmg undulation at my fott 

if thy heart And oft I sigh for him who' wpn my 

Be pure from guile, here too may'st thou sod , 

invoke AndahedthctemrtomuicDgfancysweet 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CARACAS, IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Ftfm the Trdrueis of F. Deflons. 



That part of South America 
which lie» between xht mouths of 
the Orinoco and Cape do la Vela, 
is little known in Europe, except to 
the Spaniards. Though the first 
part of the continent discovered by 
Columbus ; though the spot selected 
by Las Casaa for the trial of his 
scheme to civilize the Indians; 
through tha region of the once 
celebrated, but now forgotten. El 
Dorado; and though a country 
eminently fruitful, and infinitely 
more salubrious than any of the 
neighbouring districts, and recently 
become the seat of an extensive and 
increasing commerce, we should 
search in vain for any adequate his- 
tory or account of it in our books of 
gec^aphy or statistics. Destitute 
of the precious metals, it was aban- 
doned to neglect by the court of 
Spain, after having been made a 
theatre of the most horrid and san- 
guinary devastations by its agents ; 
and, for more than a century and a 
half, its interior was explored by 
none.but missionaries, and its coasts 
frequented only by smugglers. Du- 
tofc. VI. wo. XXXVIIJF. 



ring the last centaiy, when it at* 
tracted again the attention of the 
mother country, it seems to have 
been visited by no'S^niard whose 
curiosity led him to mquire into its 
natural resources and productions^ 
and cMtainly by none who has been 
permitted to communicate the result 
of his inquiries to the public. 

None of the conquests made by 
the discoverers of the n^w world 
wa3 disputed with greater obstinacy 
than that of Caracas. The Indianif 
who Inhabited the country at the 
arrival of the Spaniards were fierce 
and savage, and the cruelties of 
their invaders drov« them to despair. 
They were not united, as in Mexico 
and Peru, under a single head, but 
divided into small tribes, who fought 
separately for.thdr independence. 
The nature oiP their country was 
favourable for defence, t>eing moun- 
tainous and difficult of access, and 
intersected with innumerable rivers, 
which, for a great part of the year« 
overflow their banks. The prog^ress 
of the invaders was therefore slow, 
and t&eir steps were marked wHk 
I 
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derastation and blood But the na« 
tives were at length exterminated 
or reduced to aubjection. The pri- 
aooerft taken in war were hurried to 
the shore and soid toalave merchantSi 
who hovered over the coast like 
birds of prey, in expectation of^^M 
victims, to replace the sufferers 
from bigotry and avarice at St Do* 
mifiga In no part of the Spanish 
settlements have the missionaries 
contributed so little to the reduction 
of the coontfy as in Caracas. 

The captain-generalship of Cara- 
cas consists of the provinces of Ve- 
nezuela, Maracaibo, Varinas, Guia- 
na, Camana, and the isle of Marga- 
^ta. It extends along the coast 
from long. 75* to long, oi* W. from 
Paris, and from north to south IC 
reaches from lat. l^° N. to the equa- 
tor. It is txNmded by the sea, by 
Dutch, French, and Pbrtqgueze 
Guiana, and by the viceroyalty of 
Ne w Granada. It may be neoessary 
to rewind our readers, that the 
Spanish settlements in America am 
divided into four viceroyalties, 
Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and 
Kcw Granada ; and hito five cap- 
taiii-gcneralships, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Caracal, and Chili. 
The captain-general is an officer of 
inferior dignity to the viceroy, but 
is quite independent of his authori^. 

The temperature of this country 
is moderated by a chain of rooim^ 
tains which traverses it from west 
to east, extending from the lake of 
' Maracaibo to the isle of Trinidad. 
The highest point of this ridge is 
near the city of Caracas, haviijg 
1278 toises ot height ; but, in gene- 
ral, It is much less elevated. To 
the south of these moutiuins there 
is an extensive plain, extremely hot, 
watered by the Orinoco and its tri- 
butary streams. The mountains of 
Caracas are covered with wood fit 
for sliip-building and for every oth^ 
purpose ; and they contain some gold 
mines, though of little value, which 
were at one time worked, but have 
tieen long since abandoned. There 
is a copper mine In the province of 
Venezuela, from which a small 
4|uuntity of excellent copper* is an- 



nually extracted. It is nted bf ther 
planters hi their siigar-workn jn 
prefierence to iron, on account of ks 
cheapness, bemg sold at 15 dollars 
per cwt A small quantity is abD 
exported at Porto Cahella 

The pearl fishery near the isle of 
lufarsarita, which first attracted the 
Spaniards to this coast, has beea 
long nnce abandoned ; and it b said 
that pearis are no longer to be ftsuod 
there. 

Bay-salt is gathered in great abon- 
dance, and m excellent quality, in 
many plaoes along the coast of Ve- 
nesuela. Neaf Araya there in a 
mine of rock-salt, which might bn 
worked to great advantage, were it 
not for the royal monopoly, whidi 
prevcou any one finom trading in 
salt except the king. 

The seasons are ^vided into wet 
and dry in Caracas, as in other tro- 
pical countries. The rainy season 
begins in May, and ends in Decen- 
ber. While it lasts, there n rain 
for three hours a day, at an average, 
throu|hoot the country. The rain 
fiUls m torrents, fills the ravines^ 
and makes the rivers overflow their 
banks. Earthquakes are much less 
common in Caracas than in Peru. 
When there are long intervals be- 
tween the thunder-storms, it is ob- 
served that earthquakes are m'oie 
frequent. 

The lake of Maracaibo is ISO 
feet in circumference, and commo- 
catea with the tea. Its water is 
fresh, bat at times brackish. It 
abounds in fiah ; and is navigahle 
for ships of considerable burden. 
At iu 4U>rth-east comer there is a . 
very copious spring of mtoeral 
pitch ; and from this a constant ex- 
halation of inflammable Tapoors, 
'Which are phosphorescent during 
the night, and serve as a beacon to 
the Indians and Spaniards who na- 
vigate the lake. The place is cal- 
led, on this account, the Beacon of ' 
Maracaiba The banks of the lake 
are sterile and onwholesoroe, to 
that the Iddians prefer living in 
villages, bulk on shallows fai the 
midst of the water. When the 
Spaniards firyt arrived on this coasts 
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Hut number of these villages was so 
f;reat, that they gave to the province 
the name of Venezuelay or Little 
Venice. Four of them are still pre- 
served, and their inhabitants earn 
their subsistence by catchine fish in 
the lake, and by hunting for wild 
ducks, in the manner described by 
Ulloa. They take care that a num- 
ber of empty calabashes are continu- 
ally floating on the lake, that the 
docks may be accustomed to them, 
and without fear at seeing them ap- 
proach. The hunter then goes Into 
Uie lake, with a calabash over his 
head, having holes in it for seeing 
and breathing. Nothing is seen 
above the water except the caJa- 
bash, which appears to be floating 
OD the lake. Thus accoutred, he 
moves with the greatest stillness to- 
wards the ducks, and catching one 
by the leg, he pulls it suddenly un- 
der the water, before it has time to 
alarm the rest; and, in this way, 
he gops on till he has caught as many 
as he wants. 

The rivers which take their rise 
on the north side of the mountains 
are short and rapid in their course, 
and run direcUv into the sea. The^ 
might be useiuUy employed for im- 
«ition ; and they are well adapted 
for conveying lumber to the coast. 
Some of them are navigable to a 
considerable distance from the sea. 
The rivers which rise on the south 
aide of the mountains flow through a 
flat country, which they inundate in 
the rainy season, and are at last re- 
ceived into the Orinica 

Porto Cabello Is the best harbour 
upon this coast, or in all America. 
It is large, safe, and commodious ; 
sheltered from every wind ; calm, 
however much the sea is agitated ; 
deep; i^nd has good anchoring- 
ground. Guayra, the harbour of 
Caracas, is the most frequented port 
on this coast, though it is only a 
miserable roadstead. In the gulf 
of Paria there is good anchorage, 
from 8 to 30 fathoms deep ; and on 
the coast of Paria, they are several 
harbours and roadsteads^ by which 
there is a ready communication with 
Trinidad. There are many other 



harbours on the coast of Caracas, 
but none of any great note. 

The whole population of Caracas 
is 728,000 soids, of which 500,000 
belong to the provinces of Venezue- 
la and Varinas, 100,000 to Maracai- 
bo, 80,000 to Coman», 34,000 to 
Spanish Guiana, and 14,000 to the 
Isle of Margarita. The whites form 
one fifth of this population, the 
slaves three tenths, the free people 
of colour two fifths, and the Indians 
one tenth. 

There are few Europeans in Cara« 
cas, except those sent out in the ser^ . 
vice of the state ; including whom, 
not a hundred Spaniards settle an- 
nually in the province. But of those 
who go to America, very few return 
to their native country, except the 
Biscayners and Catalans. The 
Spaniards are not permitted to visit 
their American settiements, without 
a license from the king, which can-, 
not be obtained, unless the obj^ect of 
their journey la known and approved 
of by the council of the Indies ; and 
the license granted to them is in 
general limited to two years resi- 
dence, leave to settle not being ob- 
tained without the greatest difficulty. 
Even the Creoles, who have gone 
to Spain for their education, cafinot 
return to their native country with- 
out a license. So strict was the go- 
vernment formerly on this subject, 
that a passport to one province did * 
not authorize the bearer of it to fp> 
to another. These severe, but ill 
executed laws, were dictated la 
part by political foars and jealousies ; 
bt^t their principal source was in 
that spirit of monastic regulation ; . 
in those maxims of rcligious4)igotry 
and austerity, which have been so 
long cultivated with such mischiev- 
ous effects in Spain. Instead of 
considering its colonics as a placp 
of refuge tor the idle, the profligate 
and the disaffected, where they 
might learn to amend their lives, 
and, if possible, forget their errors, 
the Spanish court hasr' watched 
over its forelg^settlements with the 
solicitude of a duenna, and regulated 
their government as If they were to 
bje iD&bited by Carthusians. Np 
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HpaoUrd could get permission to go 
to America, without a certificate of 
bu moral and religious diameter, 
and an attestatiou that none of his 
(brefkthers, for three generations 
t>ack« had suffered in au auto dafr^ 
or carried the iufamous Mon'bcnito. 
Foreigners of all descriptions wei^ 
kept out of these comur«es with tho 
greatest care s and if tolerated, by 
Uic connivance of the vicero% s, ih^y 
were subjected to every incoii\eni- 
ence and oppression. But of late 
years, so much have the«e aucient 
maxims of Spanish policy fallen into 
disregard* tiiut, by a royal cedula of 
1801, foreigners arc permiitLr] to 
settle in the SfMinish cofonies, for the 
payment of 8200 reals (nlKJUt 86L 
)kterliiig) to the crown ; and, for Uie 
same sum, tlicy may be admitted to 
all the privileges of naturitl born 
Sp^inlards, provided they are of ihv 
catholic persuasion, and oot other- 
'wise di^ualiiied by law. 

The Creoles ai^e of quick a|ipre- 
hension, and capable of greater ap- 
plication to business or stm.y than 
I heir West Indian neighbours ; but 
their education is miserably conduc- 
ted. Tbe>' are taught, in their infan- 
cy, the miracles and legends of iheir 
fiaiuts^ and made to observe^ with 
the most scrupulous attention, all 
the minute practices and obs^ervan- 
ces of their religion. They ar^ 
< then instructed in Latin ; and their 
«:ducatton is supposed to be lin- 
islied, when they have acquired a 
little scholastic learning, and atteiMi- 
ed the lectures of some professor in 
theology or law. Their ignorance 
of all sorts of useful knowledge iii 
' extreme, and can only be equalled 
by their contempt for all useiul oc- 
lupatiqns. The care and improve- 
.lueut (^ iheir estates they esiccni 
an object bei^ath tlieir noiice, and 
hold all protessious in disdain, ex- 
4:ept the law, the «trmy, and the 
church. Fanuly pride, of the low- 
est and n^ost illioera; cast, is one of 
their ruling pashions ; and this has 
been fusic9>eU by a (yeposterou^i re- 
guUtion, which, till, lately, obtained 
m JiU the doimuioub of Spain, eai- 
pow^tiog chiklreDi as aooh ias they 



attained the afe of puberty, to oqid- 
pel their parents to consent to tiieir 
marriage with whom they pleased, 
provided it was not with a persicn 
of inferior birth. This law was abo- 
lished in 1803 ; and the authoritjr ol 
parenu over their children^ in the 
article of marriage, extended to 
twenty -five years of age for oialc^, 
and to twenty-three for females; 
but, while it lasted, the objectioBS to 
which it gave rise, on the ground of 
mii-ulliance^ were a continual anunce 
of heart burnings and dis8entioas in 
the Spanish oolouies. LiiigiouMiess 
is another &ult of the Spani^ Cre- 
oles. LawMiits coiit io Caracas 
1,200,008 dollars annually; and, in 
Cuba, in 1792, a population of 254,000 
souls found employment for 106 acl- 
vocates, with a pix>portioual nuoiber 
of attornies and notaries, while the 
French part of St. Domingo, with a 
population of 660,000 souls, main- 
tained only 36. 

With these shades in their cha- 
racter, tiie Creoles of Caracas are 
mild and humane, moderate in their 
desires, and cautious, even to timidi- 
ty, in their conduct, and in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs^ This 
turn of mind was strongly exempli- 
fied some years ago, io the attempt 
which was thea made to excite 
them to take up arms against the 
mother country^and to throw off her 
yoke. This conspiracy had its ori- 
gin with three stale prisoners, who 
had btren sent from Spain to Caracas 
on account of their revolutionary dc^ 
linquencies at home. These per- 
sons, who were condemned to per- 
petual binishmeot and imprison- 
ment, being treated with great in- 
dulgence at Caracas, and permitted 
to have free intercourse with the 
natives, formed the project of a'con- 
spiracy against the govern meat; 
but, though they engaged several 
persous of consequence iu their par- 
ty, such was the coldness and apathy 
oif the Creoles, that, after their first 
converttk, they m4l^ i^o progress, in 
gaining proselytes. After the plot 
had been kept a profound secret for 
many months, it was disclosed to 
the govcrnmeut. Soo^e of the ring- 
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leaders escaped ; otiiers were ta- 
ken ; but bo resistance was attempt- 
ed. It was found that 73 persons 
had entered inte the conspiracy^ six 
i^whom were taken and executed ; 
the rest either escaped, or were sent 
to the galleys, or banished from the 
cokmy. 

The Spanish Creoles nvirry in 
general' as soon as they attain tlie 
age of pnberty. An unmarried man 
of twenty begins to be looked upon 
as an old bachelor. It is not unusual 
to see a married couple, whose unit- • 
cd ages do not make thirty. These 
early marriages are neither produc- 
tive of happiness, nor conducive to 
nior^s. C'idelity to the marriage 
bed IS equally disregarded by both 
parties. But, if an^ di^rence an- 
068, the advantage is on the side of 
the wife ; for she can have her has- 
band reprimand^ or imprisoned, 
whenever she chooses to complain 
of his conduct ; and if he should re*, 
criminate, she is sure that her sto- . 
ry will be listened to in preference 
to his. 

Religious scruples have prevented 
the Spaniards from engaging in the 
African slave trade; but, with the ca- 
suistry no^Bprecedenled on that sub- 
ject, they have reconciled their, con- 
acience to the lawfulness of purchas- 
ing slaves, when brought to them by 
other nations ; and they have even 
made treaties, and held out pecunia- 
ry inducements, to embark their 
neighbours in that inicjuitous^traffic 
The slaves of the Spaniardti, howev- 
er, are taught their prayers with 
the greatest care ; and the utmost 
sollcttude is shown to prevent slaves 
of different sexes from having an 
Hlicit commerce tc^ther. 'I^e 
young girls .are locked up during 
the night, and watdied during the 
day, from the age of ten till they are 
married. But these precautions are 
fruitless ; whether it be that they 
are ill chosen, or tliat the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse of the whites with 
the female slaves defeats their ope- 
ration. The Spaniards neglett to 
clothe and feed their slaves properly, 
and they have no physician to attend 
them in their illness. The Span* 



iards give their slaves land" to culti- 
vate for provisions, and "^liow thena 
leisure tor its cultivation ; i^ni in 
their dressi houses, and accommiKia- 
tions, the slaves of C'^racas . arv» not 
on a worse footinr, when compared 
with the slaves (it St Domingo, than 
their masters are, when coinjiared. 
wiih the former planters ot that 
island. 

The slaves of the Spaniards pos- 
sess some advantages which the' 
slaves of no otlier nation enjoy If 
they are ill used by their master, 
they can compel him to sell them to 
another person ; and if a »idve ciui 
amass a sum equal to his purchase- 
money, he has a right to buy back 
his freedom. In 1789, tlie royal au- 
tliority was inierijosed, to meliorate 
in some other particulars the condi- 
tion of the slaves ; but its plans o£ 
reform were so absurd and impracti- 
cable, that no effect whatever result- 
ed from its interference. In a colo- 
ny where many of thc; masters sleep 
upon skins, and have but one apart-( 
ment for their whole familv, it ,was 
seriously ordered^ that ev^ b14ve 
should have his separate sleeping-, 
room, furnished yith a deck»tcad, 
mauress, cox^erlet and curtains* 
Police officers weroappointed to de- 
termine the qunt4of labduv tftaC 
should be exacted ijpm every slave. 
The Ynale and fema^ slaves were to 
be kept in separate^g^, and not 
allowed to have anyV^ommunication 
even on days of festivity. Such re- 
gulations were bette^ calculated to 
ibrm a society of niMiks, than to 
supply the wants, or ifccelerate the 
growth, of a rising coloay. 

The free blacks and people of co- 
lour are more numeious in the 
S|)anish settlements, tlj^n in the co- 
lonies of any other njntion. The 
laws of Spain, contrarVto the usual 
system ot colonial polia* followed by 
the Europeans, are c^i;emely fa- 
vourable to the maiumission of 
slaves ; and the pietyloid devotion 
of the Spanish Cliaraqsr contribute 
powerfully, as in the [lark ages, to 
increase the namberiaf freedmen^ 
The ^ople of colour k the Spanish 
colonies are in generapoor; smd not 
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more iDdnatrious than the Creoles. 
They are not adminible to any pub- 
lic oflfee In the tete, nor into the 
army of the line ; but they may 
aerve in the militia, and even rise 
to the rank of capuin« They are 
liable to a capitation ux, which, in 
Caracas at kast, is not exacted ; 
and they are forbidden to haye In- 
dian servants. They may be pby* 
sicians ; but they cannot be priests. 
There, are various sumptnary laws 
regulating the dress of their women ; 
bat they are fallen into neglect; 
and the only regulation now in force 
is one, which prohibits them from 
having a cushion to kneel upon in 
church. Trifling as this distinction 
Is, it is sometimes abrogated for mo- 
ney, in favour of a particular family, 
by a royal order, raising the mem- 
bers of it to the rank and privileges 
of whites. The marriages of people 
of colour with white fomilies of dis- 
tinction havebeen always extremely 
rare in the Spanish colonies ; but, 
with the lower ranks of whites, they 
were not unfre^ueot, till 1785, when 
the difl^nce ot colour was declared 
.to be a sufficient reason for refosiog^ 
consent to a marriage, on the ground 
of disparity of condition in tlw par- 
ties. Since that time such marria-* 
g^'have ceased, except in the case 
of white womev,who, having been 
expoHsed, when infants, by their mo- 
thers, to conceil their frailty, had 
been saved by negresscs or people 
of colour, and who found themselves 
reduced, when they grew up, to 
marry in the class where they had 
been educate!. 

The Indii^ subject to the Spa- 
nish govemiicnt are as remarkable 
for the ind^nce and weakness of 
their charader, as for the mildness 
of their disjnsitton. The Spanish 
law coosides them ka in a state of 
perpetual |ttpilage, and assigns 
to them guirdians and protectors. 
. Their civil contracts are not bind- 
ing, unless Bade in the presence 
and with ihmpprobation of the Spa- 
nish magist&ies; and their lauds 
cannot bt ski, unless under the 
sanction of :*gal autliority. They 
live in villags, without any mixture 



of Spaniards or people of cdoor, 
tmder a ea6Udo or magistracy of 
their own nation, whose authority is 
controlled by a Spanish corregidor, 
or protector, to whom an appeal lies 
against the cabildo from its subject^ 
and who Is bound to interfere wtiea 
he sees an occasion, and prolea 
them against its mjsstiee s^id op- 
pression. The king's ^seic/ or at- 
torney-general is their protector and 
legal omnder, in aU causes, whether 
civil or criminal, brought agmst 
them in the courts of law. They 
have no labour imposed npoa them 
as a task ; and the only direct tax 
to which they are sol^^eted is the 
capitation tax, amounting to about 
two dnUart a head. The religious 
discipline under which they are pla- 
ced IS extremely slight. They are 
esftmpt from the jurisdiction of the 
inquisition ; and, in pity to the weak* 
ness of their faith, and the dolness 
of their ttnderstandin|;, they are ex- 
cused for transgressions and omis- 
sions of their religious duty, which 
would be severely punished in other 
christians. 

There are several tribes of inde-' 
pendent Indians in the territory of 
Caracas ; but, except the Guajiros, 
they are neither numerous nor for- 
midable. The Guajiros are a ^eroe 
and warlike tribe, who are In gene- 
ral in a state of hostility with the 
Spaniards. They possess a tract of 
about thirty leagues along the coast 
to the westward of Maracaibo ; and 
can bring into the field 14,000 men, 
well mounted on horseback, and 
armed with carabines, and bows 
and arrows. They are supplied with 
arms, ammunition, and clothes, by 
thQ^English of Jamaica, with whom 
they carry on a commercial inters 
course. The remaining tribes of in- 
dependent Indians are of a mild and 
peaceable character, and owe their 
fi*eedom, not to their valour, but to 
the inaccessible and unwholesome 
regions which they inhablL 

We are struck with the difference 
of the policy followed by France and 
Spain with regard to their colonies^ 
The French planter hadhiseyescon- 
tinually directed to the mother couor 
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|«f « It Was there he ulttniatelv ex« 
pected to rest after his labours. It was 
there only where he coold aspire to 
honours or preferment, or even pro- 
cure education for his children. The 
colony was a place of temporary ex- 
ile, where he submitted to live, in 
order to amass a fortune ; France 
was the home where he proposed to 
enjpy it. But Spain, in every one 
of these particQlars, has followed a 
-policy directly the reverse. No set- 
tler in a Spanish colony can return 
to the mother country, without an 
express license from the govern- 
ment Schools, academies, and uni* 
versaties, are esitablished in the Spa- 
nish colonies for the education of the 
natives. A richly endowed church 
and splendid hierarchy are open to 
their ambition. A numerous, re- 
apectabte, and opulent body of oolo- 
Dial nobility, are strangers to Spain ; 
and additions are continually making 
to their number from colonists who 
never crossed the Atlantic. Expe- 
rience has shown, that both systems 
of policy are compatible with the 
security of the mother country ; but, 
if we consider the internal good of 
the colonies, we can have little he- 
sitation in giving, of the two, the 
preference to the French. The 
Spanish colonies langiiish under the 
weight of a cumbrous and oppres- 
sive government, calculated not for 
their own necessities, but to secure, 
by its extensive patronage, their 
fidelity and obedience to Spain. 
The captain-general of Caracas 
/ holds his office for seven years. His 
appointmenU are valued at 18,000 
douars a year, one half oF which 
consists in his salary, Mid the other 
half in perquisites of olSfice. He is 
bound to reside for sixty days in the 
colony after the arrivsu of his suc- 
cessor, in order to answer any com- 
plaints that may be brought against 
him, and these must be decided 
• within other sixty days at fanhesL 
A nmilar provision U extended to 
all the other Spanish colonies. Vice- 
roys are even obliged to remain for 
six months in their government after 
they have resigned it to their suc- 
cessor. But M. Depons trusts that 



these provisions against the injustieo 
of the governors afe,. as might be 
expect^, quite illusory. 

The inhabitants of Caracas are 
no longer forced to have recourse to 
another colony for the settlement 
of their lawsuits. An audiencia or 
court of law was established at Ca« 
racas in 1787. It consists of a re- 
gent, three otdors or judges, and 
two fiacaU or public prosecutors. 
The regent has a salary of 5300 dol- 
lars a year ; and each of the judges 
and public prosecutors 3300 dollars. 

The proceedings in the Spanish 
courts of law are extremely slow, 
uncertain, and expensive. Business 
is transacted by means, of written 
memorials of gnsat length, the whole 
of which must be read over in pub- 
lic to the judges, before thev can give 
a decision in the case. In a cause 
decided by the council of war, arising 
from a vessel which had been cut 
out of port by the English, the 
memorials laid before the judg^ 
filled 780 sheets of paper, and three 
days were entirety occupied in hear- 
ing them read. The Spanish law is ' 
also too &vourable to the cliallenge 
of judges and assessors by the par- 
ties, and too indulgent to appeals. 
By a contract, singular in itself^ 
though not uncommon in countries 
wnere the despotism of the govern- , 
ment is tempered by the influence 
of the church, there is no law more 
indifferent about the liberties of men 
than the Spanish, and none more 
tender of their lives. The slightest 
suspicion of a crime is sufficient to 
hurry a man to prison. The clear- 
est evidence of guilt is hardly able 
to bring him to the gallows. 

The cabildoa^ or rounidpal go- 
vernments of the new world, were 
established by the Spaniards at a 
time when they still enjoyed freedom 
at. home, and they were therefore 
modelled on the plan of the cities of 
Castille. They consist of two cUcal' 
de% or magistrates, chosen annually 
by the regidore* or council, who 
hold their offices for life. The co- 
diido9 of Caracas possessed at one 
time great political privileges and 
influence, which they obtained dn« 
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ling the ireak administnition of the 
hrniHe of AmttHa. But the Bour* 
bons, true to their principle of role-' 
rating no power in the sute that 
eouid serve as a controul upon their 
own) contrived, In the cotirse of the 
Uist century, to reduce tliem to a 
state of iiiftifl^ificance In vhieh they 
MJU continue. 

The irilitary' establishment of Ve« 
nezueltt consitta of one company of 
grcaatUer* and ten connpaiiies «if the 
Rnt*. making in all 916 men, who 
are recmited in Spain, and dlstri- 
hoted vt CaracuM« Uuayra, and Por- 
to Cabello. The artillery is 900 
alrong, and consistss nf ohe company 
•of Kuropeans, and eight companies 
of Creoles people of colour, and 
blacks. The militia, amounting to 
4740, is formed of Creoles arnl |»o- 
ple of colour. In Curaana there are 
three companies of Europeans, a- 
mounting to 221 ; 450 artillerymen ; 
ami 3'^45 militi.unen. In Mara- 
cnibo there are 308 Europeans on 
the military estbblishment, 100 ar- 
tillerv men, and SlO militiamen. In 
the Isle of ^f argarita there is a com- 
pany of 77 European soidiens with 
400 native artillerymen, and 771 mi- 
Ihiamen. In Varinas there Is a single 
company of 77 men. The whole mi- 
litary force of the captain-general- 
shipol Caracas, therefore, amounts 
to 13,136 men, sup]x>sing all the 
companies to be complete ; but the 
distance of one provmce from ano- 
ther is so great, that, if attacked by 
an enemy, each*must look to its own 
resources alone for it6 defence. 

ITie foru6cd towns upon the coast 
are Marftr^lbo, Coro, Porto Cabel- 
lo, Gunyra, and Cutnifna. (>t these, 
the Ijest'ft rtified and most important 
are Porto Cabello and Guayra. The 
inland towns, which are the richest 
and most valuable, are quite open 
and defenceless. An ehemy who 
would invade Caracas should not 
wai8te time in the attack of the for- 
tified places on the coast, but land 
in some Cfmvenicnt situaiion ; and, 
while the invading fleet kept the gar- 
risons of the forts in check, advance 
with the invading army against "the 
towns of the interior. As soon as 



tiieie were in the poaica^OD ef ihA 

mvaders, the mitttia would Asperse, 
and the towns on the coMt would b^ 
forced to surrender for want of pn^* 
visions. 

The stability of the Spani^ go- 
vernment in America la maiotained 
as much by the policy of her cede- 
slastieal government as by her civ^l 
and military institutions. From die 
place of archbishop to that of door- 
keeper of the cathedral, alt ecclesi- 
flstical preferment m America fiovrs 
directly from the king. The priests, 
secular and regular, oiay be consa-* 
dered aa an «rmy devoted lo his aer«> 
vice, and ready to expose theimeWes 
in defence of liia authority. To the 
influence which the ignorance and 
bigotry of the people naturally con* 
fer upon their clet^, the ioquisitioii 
superadds its terrors. Three coorts 
of that inexorable tribunal roalntaita 
the purity of the catholic £iith kk 
Spanish America. 

The tithes throughout America be-' 
long to the king, and he allows out 
of them what he pleaaesfbr the main- 
tenance of the clergy. In general^ 
the crown Is contented with ooe ninth, 
of the produce of the thhes ; one fourth 
is allowed to the bishop, one fourth 
to the chapter, and the remainder 
goes to the parish priest, to the 
repair of churches, and to other pi- 
ous uses. There are three bishop- 
rtcs in Caracas. Before the Uoc 
war, the annual revenue of the bishop 
of Caracas amounted in tome years 
to f 0,000 dollars. It is now reduced 
to about 40,006. The mrish priests 
in Car: •^as are chieflv Creoles. The 
number of priests in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, though infinitely greater than 
the good of the colonies inquires, is 
is sensibly -on the decline. There 
has been no convent founded in Ca*- 
racas for the last sixty ^rears. Mis- 
sions to convert the Indians were not 
esiabliiihed'in C<iracas till the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. ITiey 
are still in existence ; but the mis- 
sionaries are accused of occupying 
themselves little with the object of 
their institution, and of availing 
themselves of their situation to de- 
fraud and oppre*;s the Indians. Some 
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of Ihem llcquire great wealth by 
commerce, or rather by contraband. 
There are missionaries who have 
scraped together, by such means, 
from SO to 40,000 dollars. 

' Agriculture is at a low ebb at Ca- 
racas. There are not twenty estates 
in the province which bring in more 
than 4 or 5000 dollars a year of 
dear income to the proprietors. Not 
tiiat landed property is much subdi- 
vided, but it ift rare to find more than 
the tenth part of an estate in cultiva- 
tion. There are five causesi for the 
low state of agriculture in this pro- 
vince. 1. The proprietors arc in ge- 
neral drowned in debt 'It is not usual 
for a Spaniard to sell his estate, till 
he is reduced to the greatest neces- 
Mty. He prefers rather to borrow 
money upon it, for which he pays an 
interest of five per cent There is 
hardly an estate in the colony, which 
has not some burden of this sort 
pressing upon it 2. It is equally un- 
common to meet with an estate, 
which has not some rent charge to 
pay to the church, in consequence of 
the dying bequest of some pious an- 
cestor of its owner. Such burdens 
dissipate the gains, and dishearten 
the industry of the colonists. 3. The 
planters live in towns, at a great 
expence, and pfienr above their in- 
come, and leave the management of 
their estates to overseers. 4. The 
Spanish Creole has the most extra- 
vagant passion for public offices and 
distinctions ; for military rank ; for 
some employment in the courts of 
law, or in the finances ; or for the 
cross of some order.' Every Creole 
of rank has an afioderado^ or agent, 
at Madrid, whose chief business !v 
ID solicit such favours for his em^ 
ployer, when they k)ecome vacant. 
Immense sums are sacrificed to this 
foolish vanity, and the atteittion of 
the colohist withdrawn from his true 
interest, the improvement of his es- 
tate. 5. Thei-e is a want of negroes 
for cultivaiiou at Caracas. It was 
tbrinerly permitted to hnport ne^ 
eroes into this province from the 
West India islands ; but, aince llie 
revolt of the blacks iivSt Domingo, 
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this trade has been prohibited ; and 
from 1791 to 1804, not a single ne- 
gro was brought into Caracas. In 
1804, permission was granted to two 
merchants of Caracas to import 
each 1500 negroes into the province, % 

The productions of Caracas are, 
1. Cacao^ which is esteemed the best 
in the world, except that of Soconas- 
co. When the cacao of Caracas la 
sold at Cadiz for 50 dollars per cwt, 
that of the river Magdalena, near 
Carthagena, brings only 44, that of 
Guayaquil only 32, and that of the 
river Amazons only 25. A single 
slave can manage 1000 feet of cacao 
ground, which ought to produce 1250 
lib. of cacao, worth 250 dollars in 
Caracas. The other expences of cid- 
tivation are inconsiderable. A cacao 
tree begins to t^ar fruit at the age 
of seven pr eight years, or, near the 
line, at the age of four or five, and 
continues to bear till fifty on the 
coast, or till thirty in the interi- 
or. There is ao branch of cult!« 
vationtp which such attention is paid 
in Caracas as to that of cacaa 2. 
Indigo. The cultivation of indigo vras 
not introduced into Caracas till 1774. 
It has since prospered exceedingly. 
The indigo of Caracas is inferior to 
that of Guatemala; but 25 or 30 per 
cent, better than that of any other 
country. 3. Cotton, Cotton began 
to be attended to in Caracas, as an 
object of exportation, in 1782. The 
cultivation of it is now considerablf 
extended. 4. Coffee, Cofiee was ne- 
glected as an object of commerce in 
Caracas till 1784. During Che late 
war, many cacao and indigo planta- 
Uons were given up, and converted 
into plantations of coffee. But the 
^hole produce of Caracas for expor- 
tation in this article does not yet ex- 
ceed a million of pounds. It is. rec- 
koned that the coffee plantations of 
Caracas give two pounds of coflfee 
for every square toot 5. Sugar, 
The whole of the sugar raised in 
Caracas is consumed within the co- 
lony. No people are so fond of sweet- 
meats, or use such quantities of su- 
gar in their food, as the Spaniards 
It is calculated, that, in the province 
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of Vcnexuela alone, they conaame 
40,000 cwt. of cacao a year, aud a 
much greater quantity of sugar. 6. 
Tobacco. This being an article of 
royal oionopoly, b cultivated in Ca» 
racas, as in ever>' other part of Spa* 
nish America, on account of the 
king. In addition to this account of 
the territorial ridies of Caracas, 
ipay be mentioned the immense herds 
of oxen, horses, mules, sheep, and 
deer, which are dispersed over its 
plains and vallies. The number 
of oxen is not less than 1,200,000 ; 
the horses 180,900, and the mules 
90,000. 

The ports of Caracas which have 
a right to ti-ade with the mother 
country, are Guayra, Porto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, Barcelona, Magariu, 
andCumana: but Guayra alone has 
ifiore trade than all the rest In 
1796, the whole value of the importo 
from Spain to Caracas was estimat- 
ed at 3,118,8111 dollars, and the im* 
Dort duties came to 281«052 dollars. 
The exports to the mother country 
in the same year are rated in the 
custom-house books at no more than 
2,098,316 dollars, and the export dur 
ties at 138,052 dollars, many vessels 
having sailed without their cargoes, 
in consequence of tlie alarm of a war 
with England. 

Caracas carries on little trade 
with the other Spanish colonies. lu 
exports to Cuba and Porto Rico are 
not abo\e 100,000 dollars annually. 
It is true, that vessels from the mo- 
ther countiy, after diM:harging their 
cargoes at Vera Crus, are permit- 
ted to touch at Caracas in their way 
home, and to take a cargo on board 
there, which they pa^ for chiefly in 
specie. This trade is supposed in 
time of peace to bring about 400,000 
dollars annually into Caracas. 

Caracas, like the other colonies 
on the Spanish Main, has permis- 
sion to export to Ibrei^ West India 
islands all articles of its own pro- 
doce, except cacao, provided the 
trade be carried on in national bot- 
toms; but the returns must be in 
liegroes, or in farming and house- 
hokl iileosilsi and the balance, if any, 



must be paid in money. Previoaato 
1796, the exporu of Caracas, by tius 
branch of trade, were confined feci 
about 150,000 dollars in^tbe produc- 
tions of iu soil, 50,000 doUars iu 
bides, aad 250,000 dollars in mules, 
which were sold in the West Indies 
for 500,00a The whole rctums, m 
negroes and utensils, did not exceed 
100,000 doUars; and the balance, 
which ought to have been paid m 
money, was received in maoufiic- 
tured goods, which were smuggled 
into Caracas. 

There has been a contraband trade 
upon the coast, ever since this colo- 
ny had any commodities lo ofier 
strangers in return for their goods; 
and, in spite of the vigUance of the 
Spanish government, it most ccnti- 
mie to Aourish, while the mother 
country is unable to supply the cxAof* 
nists from her own manofactoriog 
Industry, and refuses to* admit the 
manufactures of other nations, with- 
out duties of near 50 per cent. Be- 
fore the year 1791, the French colo- 
ny of St. Domingo had the greatest 
share of this trade. It is divided at 
present between Jamaica, Curacoa^ 
and Trinidad. According to M. De- 
pons's calculation, it amounted to 
750,000 doUars annually, before the 
breaking out of the war with £ng^ 
land in 1796, 

During that war, Spain made a 
violent departure from her andeot 
colonial policy, by admitting neu- 
trals to trade directly with her oo> 
lonies, on condition that they paid 
the same duties to her govemment 
at home, as if the trade had been 
carried on in the Usual manner 
through Cadiz. An order to this ef- 
fect was issued in November, 1797 ; 
but such was the outcry raised 
against it, by the shipping interest 
of Spain,, that it was recalled in Fe- 
bruary, 1800. I1iis revocation serv- 
ed only to throw a number of Spa- 
nish vessels, which pat rashly to sea, 
in order to resume their colonial 
trade, hito the hands of the English ; 
and it gave additional spirit to the 
contraband trade, which had pre- 
vailed during the whole course <» the 
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var, between the 5)panish Main, 
and the islands of Jamaica, Conu 
coa, and Trinidad. This trade was 
carried on by Spanish vessels, which, 
being provided with passpoits from 
the English admiral on the West In- 
dia station, sailed from their own 
harbours on pretence of a voyage to 
some friendly or neutral port ; but 
being at sea, they made directly for 
Jamaica, or some other English set- 
tlement, where they exchanged their 
cargoes for English goods. To such 
a height did this trade proceed, that 
nKM^ than 400 vessels were con- 
stantly engaged in It, and SO vessels 
^wiUd Spanish colours were some- 
tiroes to be seen at once in the 
barbour c^ Kingston. The little town 
6f Porto Cabeilo afone exported pro- 
duce, in 1801, to the value of 
1,270,858 dolfairs, noi^naUy to Gua- 
daloupe, but in reality to Jamaica 
and Curacoa. The Spanish goven)- 
ment, though perfectly aware of the 
existence of this tra^c, connived at 
It while the war continued ; but, on 
the return of peace, a royal order 
was issued to inquire after and pu- 
nish the persons who had been con* 
c^emed in it 

There is a coruulado^ or chamber 
of commerce at Caracas, established 
ab 170S. All cofnmercial causes are 
brought before it; and it is also 
charged with the superintendance of 
cominerce, agriculture, and public 
works. But this part of its duty is 
much neglected. It enjoys a reve- 
nue of «0 or 100,000 dollars a year, 
arising from certain duties appiopri- 
:ated to its support. 

The following are tables of the 
eocports of Caracas, for the years 
fhm 1793 to 1796, and from 1797 to 
1800inclu8ive. Thediffisrenee shows, 
that either the exports of the colony 
have been reduced to one half by the 
War with England, or that the con- 
traband exportation has been great- 
ly mcreased in the latter period. 



Ex/iortM/rom 1^93 to 1796. 
367,819 cwt cacao, at 18 Dfdlar9. 

dollars per cwt., make 6,6:1)0,743 
3,955,963 lib. indigo, at 12 

reals per lib. 5,173,937 

1,498,333 lib. cotton, at 30 

dollars per cwt 399,666 

1,335,584 lib. coffee, at 12 

dollars per cwt |59,070 

12,252,415 
£xfiorts/r(ml79r tolSOO, 
339,162 cwt cacao, at 18 DoUari, 

dollars per cwt 4,304,916 

793,310 lib. indigo^ at 14 

reals per lib. 1,386,117 

3,834,254 lib. cotton, at €0 

dollars per cwt 566,850 

1,536,967 lib. coffee, at 13 

dollars per cwt 184,435 

6,442,318 
The finances of Caracas are un- 
der the direction of the intendant, . 
whose authority is Independent of 
the captain-general, and supreme in 
the colony in aH matters of com- 
merce and finance. He holds his 
Clace for five years, and it brings 
im about 18,000 dollars a year.?- 
The revenue of Caracas arises chief- 
ly from the customs, the alcas^ala or 
duty of five per cent on sales, from 
stamps, licenses, and tithes, and 
from the produce ei the cruzadOf 
and of the sale of tobacca The two 
last are destined for the treasury at 
home ; the others todefray the expen- 
ces of the colonial government ; but 
if there Is any deficiency in their pro- 
duce, it is siqpplied from the two 
others. It will be seen, from the fbl- 
towing table, that there is usually a 
deficit even in time of peace ; and, 
since, the war with En^and, thr 
whole receip^ of the province have 
been unable lo cover its expendi« 
ture^ In 1801, the government of 
Caracas was forced toborrpw300,p00 
dollars from the exchequer of 9anta 

re. 
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Receipt and expeoditare of Caracas from 1793 to 179r, exchssivc of tlic 
produce of the cruaada, amounting^ to 2^,000 dollars^ and the profit 
of Uie sales of tobacco, amounting to rxXHOOO dollars anmiaUy. 

BALANCK. 

Exftettdiiurr. For. jfgain9g. 

1,503,583 5-6 19K365 1^ 

1,639,900 77,969 

1,549,874 106,817 

1,049,247 340,565 
1,886,363 



Ycar^. 


Prcri/it, 


1793. 


1,312,188 1-4 


1794. 


1,561,931 


1795. 


1,443,056 


1796. 


1,389,804 


1797. 


1,140,788 



The native Spaniards to be found 
in Caracas are chiefly Biscayners 
and Catalans, who, with emigrants 
from .the Canary islands, form the 
best part of the foreign population iif 
tlie colony. The Biscayners and na- 
tives of the Canary isles often apply 
to agriculture, with great profit to 
themselves, and advantage to the 
settlement The Catalans devote 
themselves solely to commerce. — 
They are all three remarl&able for 
their industry and morals ; but the 
Biscayners are more intelligent and 
enterprising than the other twa-* 
Tbe people of colour are the mecha- 
nics of the colony. They are poor, 
pnd lazy, and unskilful tradesmen ; 
but they are free from any gross or 
dangerous vices, and exceedingly 
^evout. The chief town swarms, as 
in the rafother country, with beggars, 
in consequence of the misuken cha- 
rHy whiph feeds the idle and the pro- 
fligate, at the expence of the indus- 
trious. The archbishop of Caracas, 
out of his tithes wrung from the in- 
dustrious cultivator, distributes his 
charity once a week among 1200 
profligates, who trust to such a re- 
soMroe for their livelihood. 

Caracas, tlie seat of government 
apd oapital of the colony, has a po- 
pulation of more than 40,000 souls. 
It enjoys an elevated situation, a 
temperate climat<^, and a salubrious 
air. During the rainy season, Fah- 
renheit's tliermometer varies from 
76^ to 52% and during the dry sea- 
son from 83^ to 69"*. (xuayra, the 
aea-port of Caracas, is at the dis- 
tance of live leagues, and is much 
less healthy than xlM city. The po- 
pdbHion of Guayra is about 6600 
tools. Among the inlanU towns V 
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the province of Venezuela, they i 
kon more than twelve which coataiB 
from 7000 to ISOO inbabttants, bo^ 
sides many thriving and industrions 
villages. Porto Cabelkn like other 
towns upon the coast, is less bealtby 
than tliose of the interior. Its papo<- 
lation is re^oned at 7600 ; and thse 
of Coro, which is also upon the ooaol^ 
amounts to 10,000. 

The province of Cumaaa is ex- 
tremely fertile ; and if the Spanish 
government have the good sense to 
wink at the intercourse of its inha- 
bitants with the island of Tnnidady 
it is likely to prosper and improve 
with great rapidity. Cumana and 
Barcelona, its principal sea-ports, 
are unhealthy, from the badness and 
inattention of the police ; txit this 
evil might easily be remedied. Ca- 
mana has a population of 31,000, 
and Barcelona a popolatioo o£ 14^000 
souls. 

Margarita is a possessioo of littk 
value to the Spaniards ; bot, in the 
hands of an active and enterprising 
enemy, it might do them incaknla* 
ble mischief, by intercepting die 
trade between Caracas and the mo- 
ther country, for which its situatioii 
is singularly weU adapted. 

The situation of Maracaibo is hot, 
but the cUnutte is salubrious, k 
contains a population of 22,000 souls, 
among whom are a number of no- 
ble families, sunk in indigence, and 
prevented, by the prejudices of birtb, 
from engaging in any tndostnous 
occupation. 

Merida, an inland town of the 
same province, is distinguished for 
the industry and intelligence of its 
inhabitants. ^ 
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gor th9 LUerory Atagazim, 

TUB, BRITISH XILITART CHA* 
RACTKR. 

WHAT are the causes of the bad 
success of the British arms oo the 
coDtinent? The Eoglish are undoubt- 
edly the most intre|ud people in £u«> 
rope. Other causes are therefore to 
be assigned for this fact 

The first is, that the land army 
has become ao abject of secondary 
consideration ever »n^ the unioa 
with Scotland. Another caus^ is the 
want of any regular system for the 
forinatioo of the army, and the man- 
tier in which the forces are parcel- 
led out in service, from which cir- 
cumstance they can never acquire 
uniformity or consistency. 

Campaigns in Asia do not contri- 
bute to form troops fitted for EUiro- 
pean warfare ; and a ^neral who 
has returned from India, may. be 
compared to an admiral who has ac- 
quired his knowledge of navigation 
from voyages in the lake of Geneva 
or the Black sea. 

The English cavalry is better 
equipped and more formidable in a 
charge than that of any. other nation. 
A private in the British cavalry la 
as well mounted as an officer in any 
other service. He does not however 
possess die same command of his 
o<n-se, which is attributed to the form 
of his saddle ; and from this circum- 
atfmce, the British cavalry require 
more time than any other to form af- 
ter a charge. The highest praisea 
are due to the artillery. In short, 
able commanders are alone wanting- 
to make the British the best troops 
in Europe. This opinion is certain- 
ly very prevalent on the continent of 
Europe. The British officers are not 
considered as inferior to those of any 
army in Europe in courage, in ta- 
lents, or in attachment to their pro- 
fession, but in military science and 
attainments. It certainly would be 
extremely unjust to impute to them 
the slightest blame on that account. 
From well-known causes, they have- 
not the same opportunities of acquir- 



ing pracUcal knofwledge which the 
officers of continental armies pos- 
sess; and though that disadvantage 
iiHg^t have been easily supplied by 
directtn|; some portion of the talenta 
an^ genius of the nation to the cul- 
tivation of military science, Britain 
is, perhaps, the only country in Eu« 
rope where it haa been completely 
negleaed. 

In France, military knowledge was 
widely diffused ; and in tlie course 
of the war, it enabled them to over- 
come every disadvantage arismg 
from want of discipline and experi- 
ence. Their writers on military sub« 
jects are as superior to those of other 
countries as their generals have 
shown themselves to be. If the same 
encouragement liad been given in 
England to military studies, no doubt 
the English woiild have excelled as 
much in this as they have done iu 
every other department of science* 
There is not one liberal art to which 
the genius oi^both nations has been 
api^ied, in which Britain has not 
fiiir pretensions to superior excel- 
lence. Even mechanical inventions, 
though not apparently suited to the 
genius of the inhabitants, have been 
carried to higher perfection in Bri- 
tain than in any other country. But 
(Ml military subjects, not one author 
of any originality, or of any meriti 
has appeared. The eause of this is 
obvious. A person intended for the 
army has no opportunity of learning 
even the rudiments of bis art ; if he 
is desirous to acquire them, he must 
relinquish the superior advantages of 
a British education, in order to place 
himself under the tuition of a Ger- 
man tactician. He there acquires a 
system which is suited to the geniua 
of a country inferior in almost every 
respect to his own. Any little mili- 
tary knowledge which exists in Eng- 
land has been servilely copied from 
the Germans. German discipline 
certainly has its merits : but there 
always must be a great distinction 
between a system which is the 
growth of the country, and acoom ) 
modated to the genius and situation 
of the people, and one whicli is trans- 
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ferred, u an article of fiddi In all ita 
partS) from a foreign conntrjr, to qdc 
dtflerent in alimMl ever? respecL 

If Frederick^ inttead of king of 
PmssiA, bad been king of Great Bri- 
taiOf his military arranmoents would 
have been different He would hare 
ooMidered the titoation of the coon- 
try, the character of the people, and 
the aenrices in which the troo|>t 
were likely to be engaged. In bin 
own country he made fewer chang- 
ea in military matters than is gene* 
rally imagined : matters of little im- 
portance he allowed to remain on 
the same footing. He did not coasi- 
drr it of very great importance to 
alter the shape of a coat, or the 
form of a skirt ^ but wherever he 
found the tactics of other nations su- 
perior, he either Imitated or improv- 
ed them. He thus estabUshed his own 
character for superior genius, and, 
at the same time, made his army su- 
perior to that of any other power in 
Europe. The same soyerioFity will 
be atulned by any nation which will 
employ the saase means, which will 
improve its military system, not by 
a constant and vexadous succession 
of trifling changes, but by preserv- 
ing unchanged' whatever it has that 
IS good, and giving eooonragement 
to every improvement in the higher 
departments of military service. 

It is easy for a person to foncy 
himself a iddier, by scrupulously at- 
tending, during peace, to those mt- 
ftutiit which are really insignificant 
in war. Oflicera who make the most 
distinguished figure in time of peace, 
do not, in actual service, answer the- 
' expectations which they have rais- 
ed. An olficer of this class, who hay 
served twenty or thirty years, ha$ 
great difficulty in changing his pa- 
cific habits t he hates war; and 
where there is a want of taste fot 
an undertaking, It must be badly ex- 
ecuted. Nothing can appear more 
astonishfaig to those who have nol re- 
flected on It, than the extreme aeal 
which many British officers show 
for the subordinate minuHtt of pa7 
rade. It is, however, the case with 



this, as with most olber fiivuluui 
porsQita, diat where diey < 
mlndf they engross it more 
sivaly than those obfects whicia i^e- 
ouire a higher exertion of ti^e lai* 
aerstandlng. A collector of batter- 
ffies or tulips shows more seal ssi 
his favourite studies, than a 
thematidan; and a 
qnaok-doctor annexes higher 
portance to lus infoUible pufcai ^ 
tlons than a regnlar phymao. 

Officers, long accustomed to acta- 
al service, are folly aware of tlia 
relative importance of the sdtxitfii- 
oate paru*of disclpKae ; but it la not 
easy to describe the abrard impor- 
tSMice which parade officerai who 
have never heard a gun fired od ser- 
vice, ascribe to the smallest mhtutiit 
of dress. It appears to them of grea- 
ter consequence to have their troops 
smart on parade, than active in thor 
manoeuvres ; and they seem to think 
that nothing renders a aoldier ao fit 
to meet an enemy, aa fixing his cap 
on one comer of his head, and ex<- 
posiog as much of it as tliey possiblf 
can, bedaubed with aoap and flour, 
to the wet and cold or a northern 
climate. No doi4)t, those offioen 
must be very unfit to meet an ene- 
my, who vrttl not stay to examine 
whether the acoontremenu of their 
men are well lackered, or their 
futfuer tied with singular regularity 
and predsion. The height to whick 
this attention to dress is raiaedfin 
some individuals, Exceeds ail bonnda 
of beHeH An aneodote is told df a 
British ^neral offiicer, who went 
with aooie of his friends to aee i3bm 
consular troops reviewed at Pans. 
After inspecting the lima very oa»* 
rowiyv he was observed to tetum to 
his countrynen with a look of greafir 
satisfaction and Importance. One 
of them, who waa anziooa to lmo«r 
the result of bis dbservadons, waa 
at length informed, that be cobl4 
assure iiim, as a mUitary man, thai 
afier looking at the whole line, he 
had not been able to find two neck- 
cloths togethery tied u the same 
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SXXILBS OF BOMBB DRAWN . 
VROat THB SBA. 

AMONG tfate soblime objects of 
BBture^ none U more striking than 
that vast expanse of water which 
forms the sea ; and which, from the 
variety of appearances that it is ca- 
IMiUe of assuming, affords a fertile 
store of images to the poetical ob- 
aenrer. The greater part of these are 
.of the grand and terrific kind ; and 
Hoqwr» whose genius and subject 
led him to the peaiUar cootetnplation 
of siKh sceaes m nature, has drawn 
oopiottslv from thb source. He 
seems frequently, like his aged 
Chryses, to have walked musing on 
the shore of the resounding main, 
attentive to all its changes, and fix- 
ing their sei^ral forms upon his 
imagination, for the various purposes 
of <)escriptioD and comparison. It 
is justly remarked by Pope, in a 
note on one of these passages, that^ 
in order properly to judge of the 
beauty of such resemblances, it is 
necessary for the reader to have 
been an observer of the things them- 
selves. How &r he himself was 
thus qualified, may occasionally be 
considered hereafter ; but the re- 
mark is certainly true ^ and in pro- 
portioir as any one is able to com* 
pare Homer's descriptions with na- 
ture itself, as well as in the similes 
derived from this source, as in all 
the others, be will the better under- 
stand their application, and recog- 
nize their accuracy. 

In the similes wfaiah I shaU first 
adduce, the principal circumstances 
which the sea-pieces are brought to 
iUuiitrate, are motion and number. 

When Agamemnon, in a speech 
to the assembled Greeks, makes a 
feigned proposal for their return, 
iu effea on the oopulace is thus de- 
scribed; 

tSo moved th*a^mUy,as the lengthening 

waves 
Ball on the Icamn sea, bcfote the 

breath 
Of Earns and of Motus, rushing down 
Frqmdoudsof father Jove— 1l. ii. X44. 



The armies of Greece and Troy 

seated apart on the plain, in silence, 
in order to hear Hector's challenge 
to single fight, give rise to the fol- 
lowing comparison : 

As when the west wind freshens, o'er 

the main ■ 
A shivering horror nms, diat blackens 

round 
The foce of Ocean ; so the ranks an- 

pear>d * 

Of Greeks and Trojans, seated on the 

plain. Ii« viL 63. 

The armies seated in ranks, and 
bristiingy as Homer says, with hel- 
mets, spears, and shields, which, 
from the impatience natund to the 
occasion, would exhibit a gentle 
quivering motion, afford a very just 
resemblance to the sea, just curled 
and roughened by a light breeze. 
But that the resemblance fiirther 
extends, as Pope supposes, to ^« the 
repose and awe which ensued, when 
Hector began to speak,** I cannot 
perceive. There appears therefore, 
to me, an unhappy inconsistency with 
the rest of the picture, in those lines 
of his translation, 



t he face of Ocean sleeps. 
And a still horror saddens all the deeps. 

The word " horror,** i§meant to 
correspond with the original ^jif 
must be understood in its proper 
si^ification of Mvering^ or /rrm- 
btmgy with which the epithet " stiir 
is manifestly incompatible. ' The 
darkness^ too, which Pqje considers 
as a leading circumstance, is occa- 
sioned by the motion^ not the repose 
of the water. 

Tliere are several comparisons 
by which a fluctuating and iri'esoiute 
state of mind has been represented, 
but in none, perhaps, the iniase is 
more happily adapted to the suoject 
than in the following, which is in- 
troduced where Nestor is alarmed 
by the view of the extreme danger 
which urged the Greeks, aud kuow^ 
not what counsel to give : 

As when the sea in blind commotion 

heaves • 
Its Uack'ning waves, a prelude of th^ 

rage ?- 
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Of whiftlmf wlndai •• y«t to iidther 

tide 
The billows roU, tin from above deacemU 
The leading gale : so waTeiinc doubt* 

divide 
The aenior't aouL II. xiv. 16. 

The &uic of the sea here describ- 
ed, 19 not properly a cairn, bat a 
4%veli vnthotu wind^ usually rieckoo- 
ed the fbreninner of a storm. Pope 
is here again unfortunatey 'in his 
first line: 

As when old Ocean's silent surface 
sleeps; 

ibr how is this consistent with anf 
motion at all ? and yet it is upon 
motion that tlic application of the 
simile depends. 

A state of the mind somewhat si- 
milar to the preceding, but difiering 
in this, that the iiTesolution proceeds 
from the strong action of two oppo- 
site impulses, is represented by a 
new image, drawn from the same 
source: 

As when two winds the fishjr main as- 
sail, 

Boieas and Zephyr, rushing sadden 
dawn 

FromThn^anhiUss in heaps the black 
waves rise, 

And hurl the sea-wrack from the briny 
deep: 

So varying doubt distiacta the Grecian 
breasts. 

IL. ix. 4. 

This doubt was whether they 
should stay or return ; and therefoie 
very well corresponds to the action 
of the two oppobxie winds. I am leas 
satisfied, however, with the proprie- 
ty of description in this, and various 
other passages of Homer, and his 
imitators, where different and oppo- 
site winds are made to blow at the 
same time. That in a sea like that 
with which Homer was conversant, 
narrow, bounded by mountains, and 
interspersed with islands, sudden 
gusts should arise from variout 
quarters, and occasiooaUy meet and 
contend with each other, is highly 
probable ; but a steady and durable • 



oppo^tioQ of wtodi, on the suae; 
spot, is a pbcnomenoD scarcely con- 
formable to nature. The arcificisl 
brewing o£ a tempest, by setting' tbe 
four winds to justle with cacb ocliery 
though an expedient practised K^ 
•onie poets of high repotatioay is 
sorely ridicolous and eztraTagAist. 

The 9ound of the waves^ and tise 
violence e£their ai^aaltiLare cirauB- 
•Unoes added to their 4|to^'£iy and 
frequency, in the snbsequent passa- 
ges. The peculiar excellence of 
the Greek language, in expressii*^ 
action by words which are an ectio 
to the sense, shouM be remarked, 
before an idea of some of Hooser^ 
finest lines is attempted to be gtvea 
by an inadequate translation. 

When the Grecian aimy is called 
back to the assembly, after beioig 
dismissed by Agamemnon, their rr<- 
tarn Is thus described : 

Once mote assembling firom Ihe du|» 

and tents, 
With shouts they rush to eoancil s Bka 

thenisr 
Of echoing Ooesn, when Its swcflBa|^ 

waves 
Dash on the extended shose, sad bofla 

the main. 

Ii^iLSOr. 

The advance of the Greeks to the 
first battte, gives occasioa to the fA^ 
lowing simile : 

As on the sounding shore the ocean 

waves 
Beat frequent, gently oQ;*d by Zepl^t^ 

breath; 
First oa the main they lise, thsnonwaid 

roU'd 
Burst diund'ring on the beach, and 

swelling hifl^ 
Around the rocky pointa in ridges 

heave. 
And dash the briny foam ; trfus doscly 

throng'd. 
The Grecian tquadrois ceaseless mov*d 

to war. 

lL.iv.439t 

This Is a Tery exact pieture, not 
of a " growing storm," as l^c^ im^ 
derstands it, but df a gentle breezt^ 
raising; waves in tbe sea, wbith 
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M;aUief as they roll onwardl, and at 
fength break with violence on the 
shore. Its application to bodies of 
menr, at first advancing leisurely and 
at intervals, then closing and quick- 
ening their march, as they approach 
the enemy, and at last bursting 
Upon the foe« with a furious shock, 
18 perCectW happy^ and requires no 
ducidaUon to those who have been 
^>ecutora of the natural scene. 
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ENGLISH MBTAL PROMISSORY 
MOTES. 

THE use of the more precious 
imd durable metals, as the general 
medium of exchange, has almost 
universally taken pUce in the world; 
and indeed their introduction has 
been among the first advances of 
most jDatlons to a state of civilisa* 
tion. At first, it Is probable^ that 
they were used in the form of bars 
or plates, according as every man 
could provide himM:lf with them ; 
but as it would soon be found, that 
they were particulariy liable to 
adulteration, both as to purity and 
weight, it seems to have been a very 
natural and necessary step, to give 
that which was intended to be the 
medium of public confidence the 
sanction of the public authority; 
and by the establishment of miniB 
to ascertain, as fiir as it was possi- 
'fol^, the quantity and fineness of 
each piece of metal in circulation, 
by the nature of the marks with 
which it was impressed. 

In most modem nations, there 
were, originally, a great number of 
these authorized mints. This va- 
riety still continues on the continent 
of Europe, and is one great cause 
of the perplexities in ^change. In 
Elngland, however, for a considera- 
ble perkid, there has, with great 
prompiety, been only one public au- 
thorized mint, under the immediate 
inspection of the executive power ; 
wbich) while it g^ves the best securi- 
ty for the absolute uniformity of (he 

vo^ VI. Me. xxxviin 



medium of exchange, provides, by 
the liberality of its establishment^ 
against any objection tRat could \m 
formed to the exclusivefiess of its 
privile^s.: delivering out, without 
deduction for seignorage, duty, 
workmanship, or even waste, the 
foU value of all bullion brought in to 
be coined. 

It ma^ well excite surprise, under 
shch circumstances, tnat there 
should ever have been the le^t 
temptation to finvate coinage In 
England. And yet we find, that 
there have not been less than three 
difierent sorts of this unauthorized 
money, for each of which it will 
not, perhaps, be difficult to account : 
the tradesmtrrCB tokeru^ of the last 
century ; the aitgr-fneccBj and other 
pUdgcBfor money y issued during the 
civil wan; and ihe copper fironuB* 
Bory notcB for halffience% at present 
current in lar^ manufactories. 

Gold and silver money was, for 
many centuries^ the only current 
Coin of England ; and copper was 
not issued by public authority, 
till some time after the restora- 
tion. In consequence of the general 
extension of trade, and especially of 
the retail trade, as the bulk of the 
people increased in wealth and con- 
sequence, much inconvenience was 
found to arise from the want of some 
pieces of smaller value, to serve as 
change for the silver money. For 
though silver pence, and even half- 
pence, were then coined, yet since » 
man might have a dozen or two of 
them in his purse, ai|d scarcely be 
able to discover them with a micro- 
scope, it was not to be expected that 
they should ever come Into extensive 
circolaiion. In this dilemma, the 
device of tokenB was hit on, and ea- 
gerly adopted, till every petty 
tradesman had his pledges tor a 
halfpenny, payable^ in Btlver^ to 
hearer^ on demand, at his shop ; on 
the credit of which It therefore de- 
pended, whether they should cirt^u- 
late through one or two streets, a 
whole town, or to some small di»* 
tance in the country round. 

The various inconveniences ari'* 
»og from these tokfansy particularjjgr 

a 
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the dbvious want cf aecority to the 
acceptor* from the freqnetit inaalB* 
dcncy of the iMoer, might easily 
have been obTiated by a copper 
coinag:e, under (he authority or go- 
vernment: bol to thfo Eliiabeth 
could never be persoided ; for no 
better reason than that copper had 
been employed in the adulteration 
of the silver currency. Her tucces* 
sors, James and Charles, issued their 
rcspectiveySirlAiff jf tokens s which, 
though not declared, by proclama* 
tion, an authoritative tender in pay- 
ment ; yet, from the superiority of 
the security, in great measure, su- 
perscded the /^rrvor^ toltens tifl the. 
Unhappy end of the latter monarch 
destroyed the credit of his coins : 
after which, during the common* 
wealth, and under Cromwell's usar- 
pation, private mints were again set 
to work, with greater activity than 
i»ver ; and continued to supply aa 
abundance of halfpence for circula- 
tion, till the year 1672, when they 
Were suppressed by proclamation^ 
and a regular coinage of halipencfc 
and fiirthings, such as circulate at 
present, was issued, under the autho- 
rity of government. 

The second class of private cohis, 
those struck in the civil wars, were 
the ofl&pring of necessity, rather 
than convenience. In these unhap- 
py times, it became necessary for 
commanders, when closely besieged, 
or otherwise deprived of the means 
of obtaining regular sopplies of mo- 
ney, to devise some method of pay- 
ing their troops, and of purchasing 
necessaries, with something that 
might serve as a aecnrity, the best 
they could give, for payment in ac- 
tual Anoney when affitirs should Uke 
a more fovourable turn. A pewter 
coin of this kind was struck by 
Charles I, at Kewark : it is of a dia- 
mond form, and, by its inscription, 
seemsintended to have been a pledge 
for a shilfing. A piece of lead or 
pewter, with a small square bar of 
copper struck tbrongli it, was strudL 
bf James II, for tlie payment of his 
ai*my in Ireland. Various odns of 
this kind may be seen in Raphi's His- 
tory of England, 



The last class of private 
have been occaaioiied by a _ 
mistake in the regulations which mt 
present govern the preparatioB ok 
the authorised crfiper oasoagcu 
There seems to be no rule RRire io^ 
dispensable, in fixing the piufMiHi uBs 
of a coin, than this, that it sbossU 
contain the fiiH value, or, at lean^ 
veiy nearly so, of the metsU of 
which it is composed, a cmrdi ng to 
the present market-price of tLat 
metal : for, otherwise, you hold ont 
^an almost irresistible temptation to 
counterfeit This rule was pr6bablf 
observed at the time of the first cxip- 
per coinage. The officers of die 
mint have since been more attentive 
to keep the halfpenny to its custo- 
mary ^e, than to proportka it to 
the depreciatioo m the vahie of the 
metal. The pound of copper^ 
which is wor^ no more than ten- 
pence, is now coined into no lean 
than six and forty hal^iences an 
that a Birmingham manu fauuir et 
can get more than cent per cent, 
by making even good halfpence^ 
and was enabled to afibrd such mo- 
ney as he found would sell, five 
years ago, at the rate of SSL per cent 

This operating as a strong temp- 
tation to too many masters to pay 
their worismen in copper, and diat 
of the worst kind, iu accumuUtkio 
in the shops of the retail dealers be- 
came an object of aerious alarm; 
and obliged them, at length, in ma- 
ny places, though to their great im^ 
mediate loss, to determine on its en- 
tire refiisal. 

The workfhen in the copper- 
mines, too, who knew its rea| price, 
were unwiUmg to receive in pay- 
ment one-third of the value of tho^ 
wages. In this dilemma, the direc* 
tors of the mines, unable to proouie 
silver, which was, and continaes to 
be, not only much adulterated, but 
greatly diminished in quantity, had 
no other resource than to strike off 
tokens at the full value of the cop* 
per, which, being readily accepted 
by the workmen, have been tmita* 
ted by the proprietors of oihe^ ex« 
tensive works, and their aroulatioa 
bdailyi 
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THE CASUIST. 

CASE.^May I not^ in any case^ 
Resignedly propagate error ? 

PreUndnarieB. 

All who are concerned in tbe edu- 
cation of children and youth, whether 
^% parenU, or as official preceptors, 
if they be desirous of discharpng; 
Ujeir duty &ithfully, rottst be solicit- 
ous to determine, whether they are 
^xmnd, on all subjects of instruc- 
tion, strictly to adhere to their own 
opinions, and communicate to their 
pupils the honest result of their best 
judgment ; or whether they ought, 
even contrary to their own private 
sentiments, to follow the general 
sense of the public, expressed in its 
instituted or customary {brmularies. 

It is interesting to the whole body 
of public instructors, who must be 
de^rous to satisfy themselves, whe- 
ther they be under a moral obliga- 
tion, in all their addresses to ' the 
people, to adhere religiously to that 
doctrine, which they judge to be 
true ; or whether they are at liber- 
ty to adopt popular errors, and fbs* 
ter vulgar prejudices, under the 
notion of deceiving men for their 
benefit 

Perhaps there arc few young 
people, whose minds have been im- 
bued with sentiments of integrity, 
tp whom it will not appear strange, 
and almost immoral, to make it at 
all a question, whether it be lawful 
to propa^te error? Judging from 
the genuine principles of rectitude 
in which they have been instructed, 
^d glowing with that honest love of 
truth, which is so natural to the 
uncorrupted mind, they start back 
with a kind of instinctive horror 
from every appearance of deceit, 
and ask, with indignant emotion, 
Can virtue hold alliance with false- 
hood ? Can good come, out of evil ? 

Yet the fact is indisputable, that 
many persons, in other respects emi- 
nently distinguished for wisdom and 
virtue, have no^ scrupled to bend 
their ordinary language into the 
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track of cuip^nt o{»inioqs, anjd to 
conferm to practices, which they 
have little hesitation in acknowledge 
ing to have originated in error. 

Who has not heard of the dis- 
tinction vrhich almost universally 
prevailed among tl^e wise men of 
the ancient world, between their 
esoteric and their exoteric doctrine? 
the former consisting of the pure 
result of their most subtle specula- 
tions, which were industriously kept 
from the public par ; the latter, of 
the ordinary precepts of morality, 
mingled with the dogmas and tales 
of a fabulous theology, and the in- 
stitutes of vulgar superstition. 

Many of those who have been 
celebrated, not only for purity of 
moral doctrine, but for their person* 
al virtues, appear to have thought 
the propagation of error perfectly 
right and justifiable, as the only 
' means of imposing; necessary rer 
stratnt upon the minds of the mul- 
titude. 

It is on this sttpposiijoo alone that 
we can account for the general 
countenance which ancient philoso- 
phers, who were, certainly, not in*- 
sensible of the absurdity of the pagaii 
my thology,gave to superstitious ntes 
and ceremonies, which had no other 
foundation that these fables. Even 
the wise and excellent Socrates, 
who taught so pure and rational a 
doctrine concerning the Supreme 
Being, laid it do^n as a maxim, 
that a wise man will worship the 
gods according to the institutions o£ 
the state to which he belongs ; and 
he adhered to this maxim to the 
latest hour of his life, when he re- 
quested his friend, Cnto> not tone- 
gleet the oflfering of a cock, which 
he had vowed, to Esculapius. 

Pythagoras, concerning whom, if 
any thing be certain, it is, that he 
.was, both in his doctrine and prac- 
tice, a friend to good morals, di<| 
not scruple, in oi*der to give his 
doctrine the more powernil sway 
over the multitude, to encourage 
superstitious credulity, by pretend- 
ing to supernatural ix>wers* His pre- 
cepts were delivered to the people 
as from the oracle of ApoUo; and| 
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on UTTeral occMions, he prolessed 
to perform miriicles. 

The enlightened Cicero, who to 
completely saw through the impo- 
sitions which were practised on 
the Roman people, as to say, that 
he wondered how the hanutiiccM^ 
when they looked each other in the 
lace; ooold refrain from laughing, 
nevertheless, did not scruple to lend 
his assistance towards carrjing on 
the deceinion. 

Even the sacred school of Christi- 
anity has furnished abundant exam- 
ples of error, designedly countenan- 
ced and propagated by great and 
good men. False miracles have, 
through a long course of ages, been 
exhibited on the ecclesiastical thea- 
tre, by catholic christian priests. 
The laity are still, in various chris- 
tian churches, both Romish and pro* 
testant, taught to embrace tenets, 
and to practise ceremonies, which 
canduur, with its utmost effort, can- 
Dot suppose to be universally be- 
lieved and reverenced by. ihe clergy. 
Discourses are written, and lectures 
are read, to apoloeize for subscrip- 
tions to ai tides of faith, uhich are 
not tbroughcut, and in their obvious 
sense, believed. Church benefices 
are retained by men of amiable 
manners, and, ifi other respects, of 
strict probity, who, nevertheless, do 
not scruple to disavow their belief 
in many parts of the formularies to 
which they have holenuily declared 
their aa»etU, and thas, inconsisteittly 
enough, support with one hand that 
system of error, real or supposed, 
which they pull down with Hie other. 
Hoadley preached a sermon against 
church authority, which put the 
whole English nation in a ferment, 
and }et continued in his see. Clarke 
wrote against the doctrine of the 
trinity, and yet continued to read 
the litany. Blackbume wrote T/ie 
Corifewtmaly and yet kept tlie pre- 
fprmtnt which he held by subscrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine articles. 

If ^reat and good men have thus 
contributed to the support and pro- 
pagation of prror, it must have been 
their serious opinion, that there are 



cases m which error oug^t to to 
supported and propagated. 

Pro qtutnttre. 

After all the fine-spun theories ci 
morals whic^ have been advAooed 
by ingenious men, it is now pretty 
grnerally agreed) that there is no 
other satisfiictory criterion of moral 
action than its tendency to pitidiioe 
happiness. Ko acUon, therefore, 
which has this tendency ought to be 
pronounced immoraL If^ by bbj 
means, I create in the mind of aoo* 
ther a judgment, or opiniQntWbi<:h 
I know, or believe, to be fidse« I 
am, it is true, imposing upon hioi 
error in the shape of truth ; but if 
I am, at the same time, irapresaw 
his mind with a conviction whi^ 
will probably have a beneficial ioJa- 
ence upon his conduct, I am doings 
him good, or i^rforming towards 
him a benevolent and virtuous ac* 
tion. The beneficial effect is the 
same, whether my words, which 
produced it, correspond to the ab- 
stract truth of things or noL 

Abstract truth, or falsehood, mos^ 
It is granted, always exist with ft- 
spect to every possible proposition ; 
for every supposable tiling either is, 
or is not ; but universal experience 
has shown, that the knowledge of 
truth is an attainment of extreme 
difficulty. The depth at which truth 
lies is prQ\erbial. Who is certain, 
after all his labour, that he has 
brought it up from the well ? What 
appears truth to me, appears error 
to anoUier. Why, then, follow ao 
uncertain a guide as my own judg- 
ment of what is true, when I can so 
much niore easily determine from 
observation, what is useful \ If Tam 
satisfied that my instructions are, 
on the whole, usefiil, why disturb 
myself because they have in them, 
unavoidably, a mixture of apparent 
error? 

We necessarily Imbibe error with 
our in&nt breath. Errors innume- 
rable are forced upon our judgment 
by the report of others, by our own 
senses, by the customs and hat^ts of 
society^ and even by its wisoat iaa^ 
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tutlons. Wby should we attempt to 
avoid that which is evidently a part 
of the great plan of nature? Why 
not oo»operate with its general laws, 
by rendering men's unavoidaUe er- 
rors productive of good ? 

Whether it be possible for hitman 
nature to become altogether the 
pupil of truth ; whether it be pos* 
sible to put all men in possession of 
a sufficient stock of certain know* 
• ledge, to become the basis of indi- 
vidual and social happiness, may 
admit of doubt ; but, m the present 
state of the world, it can scarcely 
be questioned, that it is impractica- 
ble to conduct its afiairs without 
giving encouragement and support 
to error. Whenever the magistrate 
has made himself the judge of ab- 
stract truth, and professed to take 
it under his patronage, by saving a 
{brmal establishment to one set of 
opinions In preference to another, 
he has adopted a system productive 
of incalculable mischiefs. This is 
equally true, whether the system 
has been adopted in a Romish con- 
clave, a British council, or a French 
convention ; and the roan who pro- 
jects or supports this system, whe- 
ther he be a Bonner or a Robespierre, 
whether he be a Butrke or a Con- 
dorcet, is, unquestionably, a perse- 
cutor. The magistrate whose sole 
object IS the public good,. in order 
to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and secure to every individual the 
first right of a rational being, that 
of exercising his reason without re- 
straint, ought to afibrd equal patro- 
nage, or at least equal protection, 
to all public instructors, although it 
may be very evident that, in doing 
this, he must, in many cases, give 
countenance and encouragement to 
the propagation of error ; his busi- 
ness is to consider not what is true, 
but whi^ is useful, and even error 
may, in certain circumstances, be 
useful 

This usefulness of error has, in 
many instances, been experimentally 
proved. In all ages, the miUtitude 
have been kept in awe by fictions 
addressed to the imagination and 
passions. What tfkci would the 



ancient metaphysical phOoiophers 
of India have prorluced on the minds 
of the people by their abstract spe- 
culatipns, concerning^ the divine na- 
ture and attributes, if they had not 
personified the operations of "peity 
under the names of Brahma, \lsh- 
nou, and Sheva, and exhibited them 
to the fiincy in fables and images? 
Among the Greeks and Romans, 
what would Plato's beauty andgood^ 
or Tully's honeatum^ have done to 
keep the world in order, without 
the &bles and ceremonies of the 
pagan religion ; without priests and 
augurs ; without the Elysiau Fields 
and the shades of Tartarus i 

In fine, let the most correct phi- 
losopher ask himself. Whether, in 
his ordinary intercourse with roan- 
kind, he does not find himself under 
the necessity of accommodating him* 
self to their habits of thinking, and^ 
by the terms which he uses, to en- 
courage Opinions which he thinks 
erroneous r Is there a disciple of 
Berkeley, of Hartley, or of Hunie, 
who, whUe he plumes himself upon 
thinking with the wise, does not 
condescend to speak with the vul- 
gar, and heret^ to support and 
countenance error ? 

£ conirtL 

Without entering into the general 
question concerning the foundation of 
morals, and even admitting utility to 
be the measure of virtue, it may be 
confidently asked, whether an inva- 
riable adherence to moral truth, or 
veracity, be not, at least, as likely 
to be useful to mankind, as the vio- 
lation of this law of morality, in the 
wilful propagation of error ? Whe- 
ther the love of truth be wovta into 
the original fiibric of the human 
mind, or whether it be the result of 
a series of unavoidable associatlonsi 
it cannot be doubted that it is natural 
toman. Ko good man ever violates 
it without relucunce. Few mer- 
chants take a custom-house oath, 
which they know to be not strictly 
tnie^ without wishingthat they might 
be excused. An English clergyman, 
who subscribes the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles with a secret consdousness 
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dMt thejr il» n9i pcrUBcUy cotncide 
wHb his lentinieotSi must feel an 
uneasy pressure as he enters the 
narrow door, and, notwithstanding 
the UAeiulness of the edifice to which 
he is admitted, roust wish the pas- 
sage into it enlarged. These are 
right and laudable feelings ; and it 
is by no meam» certain, that mankind 
l^ve ever been benefited by counte* 
ractingthem. 

If the certain knowledge of ab- 
stract truth be a difficult attainment, 
it is not less difficult to determinci 
with certainty, what will be, on the 
whole, usefiiL The general good is 
a vast obfect, and compreheuds an 
endless vanety of oooiplieated rela.- 
tions and circMmstances, in wluch 
the mind is in as much danger of 
being lost, as in the labyrinth of a 
speculative truth. Becau^ the whole 
Qeid of knowledge does not lie open 
to the human understanding;, it is 
not to be inferred that man is inca- 
pable of possessing himself of suffi- 
cient knowledge to secure his hap- 
piness, without calling in the aid of 
error : nor ought the mistakes and 
erpors into which men fall before 
they acquire the perfect use of their 
reason, or while chey neglect to ex- 
ercise it, be an argument for the 
deliberate and systematic propaga- 
tion of error among beings to whom 
reason is given for the very purpose 
of correcting error. 

The exclusive patronage of any 
particular system of opinions, under 
Uie notion of supporting the cause 
of tntth, is an exercise of civil pow- 
er which always has been, and al- 
ways must be. in|urious to society ; 
but toy interference of magistracy 
for the purpose of encouraging and 
supporting a system which the ma- 
nstrates thenUelves believe to be 
founded in error, in expectation 
tiiat it will (iimish useful instru- 
ssents of controul, is, at least, equal- 
ly injurious. 

If the magistrate afibrds equal 
protection and encouragement to 
SBStructors of ^ classes, he per* 
mils, it is true, the dissemination 
of folse principlesi but he does not. 



in resiles pitranise aoi 
error ; lor nothing so ccrtaiiUy pro- 
motes the discovery and prop^g^^ 
tion of truth, as the unlimited firee* 
dom of discussion. Whatever is Ibr 
the public good, it is the buslncas of 
the magistrate to encourage ; but ex- 
perience has proved, that the pui»- 
licgood is not promoted either by 
the patronage of any specific system 
of siippoiwd truth, or the propeg^*- 
tion of error : it must, thereft»«, 
be his duty to leave truth and error 
a clear field of contest, with no other 
interference than msi^ be necessary 
to bring together skilnU combatants* 
and to secure tbeqa feir play- 

The interference, either of tlie 
magistrate or the priesthood, in fa- 
vour of error, has never been pro-r 
ductive of good. The ingenious de- 
vices of the Indian brahmins, to 
amuse the people with splendid fio 
tions, what efiects have they produ- 
ced for which the people have reasoa 
to thank them? They have esta- 
blished the most debasing system of 
servility ; they have confounded mo- 
ral obligation with childish supersti- 
tion ; they have created an unnatural 
separation between man and noan, 
by dividing socie^ into distinct castSi 
productive, on tlie one part, of ^iso- 
lent tyranny, on the other,* of abject 
and wretched slavery. Similar con- 
seouences, though, perhaps, in an 
inferior degree, have followed from 
similar systems of imposition in other 
countries ; and if, in any Instance^ 
l^ood effiK:ts have been produced, by 
iDStitutipns founded in error, it has 
been owing, not to the error, but 
to the truth incorporated with it^ 
for, perhaps, no system has ever 
been established so erroneous as not 
to contain some true and useful prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 

In every age ^nd country, the 
multitude have possessed a sufficient 
share of understanding to be capa- 
ble of receiving, from their more 
enlightened brethren, a plain and 
»mple state of focts, yfith their 
obvious conclusions, as the ground 
of general maxims for the condua 
ofUfe; and, inordertpjreoderoien 
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ViftnoQiy twIliSflii^ wore scevui neces* 
Miy than to convince them, from 
the known otture of things, and from 
certain experience, that it is their 
interest .to be so. Had this experl- 
meiit been hMy tried, through the 
long coorse of ages, it is impossible 
to say to what degree of wisdom and 
t&a|>|M«e6S men might, bf this time, 
tiave attained. 

It is not only contrary to experf- 
«nce, bnt to the nature or things, that 
error should be productive of jgood. 
In tlie strict language of philosophy, 
truth and good are one. To treat 
every being and object according to 
its true nature, quafities, and rela- 
tions, must be to render it, as much 
aa possible, usefbL Every error in 
judgment, concerning the nature of 
things, must open the way to some 
error in conduct, and, consequently, 
be injurious. 

To suppose that error should pro* 
dttce .good, appears almost as palpa- 
tio an absurdity, as to make darkness 
the parent of light. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded, that no attempt 
to impose on mankind, by propagat- 
ing error, either ^* is,'* or, ^ can 
come to good ;** and that where ap- 
pearances of this kind arise, they 
are the mistakes of misapprehen- 
lion, or the self-created illusions of 
a timid or setish mind. 

Prudent men will tread the ground 
of new opinions with cauUous steps ; 
modest men will jud|;e with delibe- 
xatioo, and assert with diffidence ; 
and polite men will not unnecessa- 
rily deviate from the established 
forms of language : but good men 
will always prefer truth to error ; 
and wise men will not be easily per- 
suaded, that truth may not be safe- 
ly trusted with the great charge of 
making the world bappy. If the glo- 
tious day should ever arrive, in 
wUch the clouds of error shall be 
cleared away, it will, we doubt not, 
be seen, that truth is a luminary suf- 
ficiently bright to show mankind the 
path to happiness. 

CwriavuiiadvUarK 
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passBH'T ursTitUTioits or tke 
jsws. 

THB following is an abstract el 
the ^pswera made by the great con- 
gregation of the lews at Paris, to the 
questions put to them by the French 
government Though diese respon-* 
ses extend to a small number or ob- 
jects, they are extremely curioiB 
and valuflible, considered as an ac- 
count of the lews pvcn by the high- 
est authority, after the deepest deli- 
beration among themselves. 

It is not lawful for the lews to 
take more than cue wife. They go* 
nerally comply with the laws of the 
European states in which they, re- 
side, and those forbid^ng polygamy, 
the Jews comply with those htws. 

Moses did not expressly command 
to marry more than one, neither did 
he forbid it. Taking it for granted 
that such a thing wodd haj^pen, he . 
regulates the portions of children of 
different wivea Though pdygamy 
was tolerated in the east, the an- 
cients prescribe to the fews not to 
marry more than one woman, unlesa 
their substance afforded the means 
of providing for more, and their is- 
sue. It was diffisfent in the west, 
where, desirous of conforming to the 
usages of the naUons among which, 
they settled, the Jews generally re- 
nounced polygamy. Some few in^l* 
viduals, however, still following that 
practice, a synod was convened at 
Worms, in the deventh century, in 
which the rabbi Guershon |$lesided, 
composed of one hundred rabbles. 
This assembly pronounced an ana- 
thema against every Israelite who 
should thereafter marry more than 
one woman: this prohibition, se- 
conded by the influence of EUircpean 
manners and laws, has been obeyed 
ever since. 

Divorce is allowed by the law of 
Moses, but it is not valid unless pre- 
viously decided by the tribunals, ac- 
cording to the laws of France. Sub- 
mission to the laws of the prince is 
the first duty of all Jews, and it 
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is a fandamental niasdm adopted 
among them, that, In whatever re- 
lates to* civil and political concemsi 
the laws of the state shall be para« 
mount Before they enjo>'ed in France 
the same righu as other dtisens, 
smd when hy special acts of the 
state, which permitted them to go- 
vern tfaiemsehes in conformity wfth 
their religious costoms, they had the 
liberty of divorcing their wives, it 
wa» very rarely tued. Since the 
revoluttoo, they have entirely con- 
formed to the French laws; and, 
when admitted to the rights ef ci« 
tizenshtp, the rabbies and princi- 
pal Jews of Franof appeared before 
ttie local municipaltues, and took 
the oath, strictly to conform ia all 
things to the laws of France, and to 
have.no other role in the adjustment 
of thdr civil concerns. Thus they 
can no longer consider divorce pro- 
nounced by theb rabbies as valid, 
since to be so it most be previously 
pronounced by the civil tribunals ci 
the sute. 

Inasmuch as the rabbies, by a de- 
cree of die consuls, were forbidden 
to administer the marrii^ ceremo* 
ny, unless the parties could show 
that they were pi^viously married 
by a municipal oflker, so, in like 
manner, they cannot pronounce di- 
vorce, unless previously pronounced 
by the civil authority. If even this 
^cree did not decide the point, the 
sentence of the rabbies would not be 
valid, as the law, in regard to civil 
concerns, woukl be superior, to 
which either of the parties would 
have the right of appealing: from all 
which it results, that the sentence of 
the rabbi, without the sanction of 
the civil law, cannot be valid. And 
it is farther evident, that, since the 
lews marry before the civil magis- 
trate, no Jew, who respects his 
religion, can repudiate his wife, un- 
less by double divorce ; and on which 
account it is asserted, that the law 
of Moses is perfectly conformable to 
the civil law. 

The law does not say that a Jew- 
ess shall not marry a christian, nor 
a christian woman a Jew ; neither 
does it declare that tbo Jews can 



only marry among 
The law forbids only marriages witk 
the seven Canaanean nations, witb 
Ammoo, Moab, and the Egyptians. 
The prohibition with the seven na- 
tions Is absolute; that respecting 
Ammoa and Moab is, according t» 
the lawsof tlie talraud, confined to tbe 
men, and not to the women, but It is 
believed that the latter ought to have 
embraced the Jewish religioQ. Tbe 
law concerning the Egyptians is con- 
fined to tlie ^ird generation. The 
prohibition is strictly applicable t» 
the nations who warship idola The 
talmud dechires formally* that the 
modem nations arenot id(^tors«se^ 
tng that they, as we do^ worship the 
Lord God of heaven and earth ; 
hence many marriages have taken 
place between Jews and chnstiaas^ 
m France, Spain, and Germany.— 
Thc<ie marriages were |jermltted or 
prohibited by the princes in whose 
kingdoms or states the Jews resftd* 
ed ; some such marriages are to be 
found in France at present ; yet we 
cannot conceal that these mamages 
are against the opinion of the ralK 
bies ; according to their teiiei% it is 
held that, in the acceptance or the 
talmud, a marriage requires Td6gh 
ous ceremonies catted kiduBckaty sad 
tlic nuptial blessings ; and as no mar* 
riage is valid in point of rellgioii, if 
the said ceremonies are not perform- 
ed, it is evident that no sildi mar- 
ria^ can take place between two in- 
dividuals who should not both const* 
der the said ceremony sacred : ia 
which case they might separate 
again, without t)elng under the ne- 
cMlt^ of applying to their church 
for divorce. They would be conaU 
dered as civilly, but not reli||ions[y, 
married. Such is the opioion'of the 
rabbles, members of the assembly^ 
and they would in general be not more 
inclined to. celebrate the nupUals of 
a christian woman with a Jew, or of 
a Jewess, than the Roman catholic 
priests would be disposed to conse- 
crate such a marriage. 

The rabbies, however, confess that 
a Jew who marries a christian wo- 
man, docs not therefore cease to be 
a Jew ia the opinion of his co-relt^ 
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giontsts, the same as he who mar- 
ries a Jewess civilly, and not accord- 
Ineto the precepts of the religion. 

Xhe lews consider Frenchmen as 
brothers, and not as foreigners, and 
this mode of considering them is 
in conformity with the principles of 
the law of Moses. 

At the time when the Israelites 
existed as a nation, their legislator 
prescribed to them, to love the 
stranger as their brother : " remem- 
ber," said he to them, " that you 
have been strangers in Egypt." — 
Respect and kindness towards stran- 
gers are not only recommended by 
Moses, as a met*e practical duty of 
social morality, but commanded by 
God himself. *' When getting in 
your harvest,'* said he to them, ^^ do 
not go back to gather the gleanings ; 
leave them for poor strangers, and 
the widow ; do not ilUtreat the 
stranger, do him no Injury, love 
him and give him bread, supply him 
with clothes : if he want, i am the 
everlasting, your God, the everlast- 
inglover of strangers." 

To those sentiments of benevo- 
lence, Moses adds the love of man- 
kind in general. " Love thy equal 
as thyself." David also expresses 
himself, ^ the Lord our God is all 
goodness, his mercy extends over all 
his works." 

A talmudist says, ^ we are oblig- 
ed to love as brothers, to visit the 
sick, to bury the dead, and to assist 
the poor or the stranger, the same 
as if they were Israelites, whatever 
• may be their opinions. There is in 
truth no act which a true Israelite 
ought not to perform towards a stran- 
ger." His principles are, to forsake 
Idolatry, not to blaspheme, not to 
commit adultery) not to kill or wound 
a fellow creature, not to rob, nor de- 
ceive, and to maintain justice. All 
our principles therefore make it a 
doty for us to love the French as 
brothers. 

A pagan once required of the rab- 
bi Hille, information respecting the 
lewish religion, and to be briefly in- 
formed of its principles. He receiv- 
ed the following reply : ^ Do not to 
thy fellow-creature that which thou 
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would not should be done unto thee.'* 
This is the true religion, the rest is 
but consequence. A religion which 
prescribes to love the stranger, 
which recommends the practice of 
all the social virtues, enjoins us to 
love a fellow-citizen as a brother.— 
How can we consider them other- 
wise ? We inhabit the same soil, we 
are ruled and protected by the same 
government, enjoy the same privile- 
ges, and fulfil the same duties. 

The relations which the law pre- 
scribes to those who are not of the 
Jewish creed, are the same as from 
one Jew to another. \We acknow* 
ledge no other difference but that of 
worshipping God, each in his own 
way ; and we believe this differing 
does not displease the God of heaven 
and earth. 

Men who have adopted a country 
in which they have resided during 
several generations, who, under the 
restraints of particular laws which 
abridged their civil rights, had 
affection enough for that coun- 
try to prefer the misfortune of not 
partaking the rights and privileges 
of the other citizens to that of leav- 
ing her, cannot now consider them- 
selves in France but as Frenchmen. 
The obligation of defending her ap- 
pears to them a duty both honoura- 
ble and naturaL Jsremiah, chapter 
29, *« tells the Jews to consider Ba- 
bylon as their native country, al- 
though they were to remain there 
but seventy years. He recommends 
to them to clear the land, to build 
houses, to sow, and plant" They 
followed his advice in such a man- 
ner, that Esdras, chapter 1, says 
*♦ that when Cyrus gave them leave 
to return to Jerusalem, in order to 
rebuild the second temple, no more 
than 40,360 left Babylon, and that 
these were chiefly /kro/r/mV^, all the 
rich having remamed in that city." 
I'he love of the Jews for their coun- 
try, is a feeling so natural and so ar- 
dent, and so much unconnected with 
their religious faith, that a French 
Jew, when in England, though in the 
mid|t of other Jews, considers him- 
self as a stranger; and the same 
takfifi place when an English Jew 
4 
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comes to France. Tbis feeling pre- 
vails so much against the spirit of 
religion, that French Jews have been 
seen in the late wars fighting to the 
utmost agaiDht German Jews, who 
Mrere opposed to iliem. ^ 

Since the revolution, In all places 
where the Jews are sufficient in 
number to support a rabbi, he is 
chosen by the beads of families, who 
examine into his morality and ca> 
pacity. 

The rabbles have no jurisdiction 
of police over the Jews. The term 
rabbi is found no where in the law 
of Moiies, nor did it exist in the time 
of the first temple ; the first mention 
of rabbi is to be found towards the 
end of the second temple. The Jew 9 
were governed in those days by Mn- 
hrdrhtt^ or trit>unals. There waa 
one superior tribunal called the grand 
Hinhcdrin^ which held iu sitting in 
Jerusalem, and was com|)osed of se- 
venty.one judges. There were in- 
ferior tribunals, for police and civil 
affairs, these were composed of three 
judges ; and there was another tri- 
bunal composed of twenty-three jud- 
ges, which determined matters of 
more importance, and were called 
the inferior $anhedriru. The term 
xA rabbi is noticed for the first time 
in the Mima and Talmud^ and is 
there used to denot^ a doctor of laws ; 
hence a man who was learned was 
commonly called rabbi. After being 
dispersed, tlie Israelites formed 
small communities in those places 
where they were permitted to settle, 
and there a rabbi, assisted by two 
doctors, called betdins^ formed a tri- 
bunal, and decided matters relative 
to the Jews. The rabbi was presi- 
dent, and the doctors were judges 
or assistants. These tribunals, how- 
ever, were at ail times held under 
the permission and pleasure of the 
government under which they lived, 
that is, they had no independent ju- 
diciary. 

None of those tnbunals of rabbles 
are to be found at this time in France 
or Italy since the revolution. Th6 
Jews after that epocha became citi- 
zens, and conformed themselves in 
all things to the laws of the stat&— 



The fiinctioo^ of the mbbiea in the 
places where they are establisbed, 
are confined to tlie doties of preach- 
ing, celebrating marriagea, and pr»> 
nouncing divorces. In places where 
there is no rahlH, any Jew learned in 
his religion may, agreeable to the 
law, consecrate a marriage, witii- 
oat the assistance of a rabbi, which 
is an inconsistency, the evil coiia^ 
quences of which ought to be ren». 
died,bv extending the prohibitiooof 
the rabbles, made by the arrette of 
the consuls, to every other person 
who may be applied to, to c o ns ec rate 
amarria^. As for whatconoems 
the judiuary police among them- 
selves, they can have none, since 
there is no constituted ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor any subordinatiaii of 
religious functions. 

Supposing ths rabbies to possess 
any judicary jurisdiction at this time 
(the contrary of which is the isct), 
or that tliere are any particular 
form of election, they must be the e^ 
feet of custom, and not by the aatlio- 
rlty of law. 

There are no professiona which 
the hiws of the Jews forbid ; 00 the 
contrary, the Talmud (Kidusechem, 
chapter 1) declares poutively, that 
the fother of a femily, who does not 
bring up his child to a trade, brin^ 
him up to be a hiehwayman. 

The law of the Jews forbids them 
to uke usury of their brethren. — 
Deuteronomy, chapter 33, verse 19, 
<< You shall not lend on interest to 
yom* brother, neither money, nor 
grains, nor any thing whatsoever.'' 

The Hebrew word nechel^ which 
has been translated by the word tisu- 
r^, has been wrongly expUined. It 
signifies in the Hebrew tongue, ^ any 
intcreit^ and not a usurious inte- 
rest : it has not, therefore, the sig- 
nification which is now applied to 
the word usury. It is even impossi- 
ble that it could have that significa- 
tion, for that expression is relative^ 
and there is nothing in the text 
which expresses its relation. 

What do we undersund by the 
French wotxl usury ? is it not an in- 
terest higher than the rate fiixed by 
law ? 
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if Uie UnFof Mofies has not fixed 
ttoftt race, l« it possible that the He- 
hrem word should signify an illegal 
interest^ 

ITic word nechei is in the Hebrew 
tong;ue what the ytiurd foerttia is in 
^r Latin. 

In order therefore to induce one 
to believe- that this word signifies 
vaury, there oaght to be another 
word which woukl signify interest ; 
and since that word does not exist, 
all interest is usury, and all usury 
is interest What view may the le- 
C^ator have had, when he forbade 
the Hebrews to take interest from 
one another ? It was certainly to 
bring the ties of brotherhood closer 
ftoiong them, and to induce ihera to 
assist each other from motives of be* 
nevoloice. 

The iirst object was to establish 
among them equality of property, 
and mediocrity of private wealth, in 
consequence of which, the sabbatic 
and jubilee years were eftablisbed ; 
the former to take place every se- 
ven, knd the latter every fifty years. 
The sabbatic year abolished all 
dd>ts, and the jubilee restored all 
the property which had been sold or 
i^enated. It was ea^ to foresee 
that difference of -soil, more or less 
ndustry,and the common calamities 
of life, which would occur, would 
naturally produce inequality of pro- 
perty, and that the>untbrtunate Is- 
raelite would require the assistance 
of (he more fortunate. Moses did 
not wish that the latter should pro- 
fit by the misfortune of the former, 
and that he should increase his mis^ 
fortunes, by making hini pay for the 
aid which the unfortunate should 
be compelled to ask, and become 
more opulent, as the other becamie 
' poorer, and therefore he says, ^ you 
shall not lend on interest to your 
brother.?? But what loans could the 
Jews make to each other in times like 
those ? they had no commerce, and 
bnt little money was in circulation, 
and then property was more equally 
divided. It could be nothing else but 
a few bushels of grain, some cattle, 
or a few utensils of husbandry, which 
|kIowt commanded to be loaiied gnu 



tts. He wished his people to be a 
people of husbandmen. Long af-. 
ter the time of Moses, and although 
Judea was situated near the sea, in- 
habited by the Tyrians, Syrians, and 
other commercial and maritime peo- 
ple, the Hebrews did not engage in 
commerce. All the ordinances of 
their legislator seem to divert them 
from commerce. 

This prohibition of Moses is there- 
fart not to be considered as a prin- 
ciple of commerce, but' merely as a 
principle of charity; according to 
the talmud, the loan is only consi- 
dered as neighbourly, and as granted 
to one in want; if it was granted to 
a merchant, and if he was a Jew, it 
would be lawful to grant it under the 
condition of advantage, equivalent 
to the risk. The word usury had 
formerly no opprobrious significa«> 
tion, it merely signified any interest. 
A simple loan oii interest was not 
only prohibited between lews, but 
between Jews and persons of other 
religions. It must be free and ^a- 
tuitous« whenever it has for its object 
to serve him who required it, and 
was not made for the purposes of 
commerce. 

It ought, however, to be remeraf 
bered, that these wise, and wholesome 
regulations were made at a remote 
period frbm the present, and when 
the Jews existed as a distinct nation. 

But when this unhappy people 
were dispersed among the nations of 
the earth, the duties and obligationf 
imposed on them by their legisla- 
tor, while in Palestine, naturalljF- 
ceased with the changes of their con* 
dition ; and although they delight in 
the principles cf the law, yet, as the 
reasons for the law have ceased, 
they do not now hesitate to lend mo* 
ney on interest to tradingJews, a« 
well as other persons of diferent re- 
ligions. 

Usury, consideted as the smallest 
interest, is less a principle of com- 
merce, than of charity and benevo- 
lence, and in this view it is equally 
prohibited b^ Moses and by the talf 
mud, and this prohibition extends as 
well to our countrymen, who do not 
profiess the Jewish religion, as to th0i9 
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who da The spirit of the taw^ which 
permiu i» tu take interesi nf a stran* 
ger, evidently applies to the natioBS 
with whom we are .engaged in com- 
merce, otherwise a palpable contra- 
diction would be perceived in the 
folli'wingv and twenty other passa- 
ges of the holy writings : « Love the 
•trungef, because the Lord our God 
loves the stranger; give him food 
and raiment There shall be but 
one law for you, and for the stran- 
ger who resides among you. Let 
justice b|p equally administered to 
the stranger as among yourselves. 
Pursed be they that do the least 
wrong to the stranger ; treat the 
ytrangpr as yourtell" 

The restriction thett was applica- 
f>le to the stranger, who resided in 
Israel : the scripture puts him un» 
der the safety of God. The stran- 
ger is a sacred guest, whom God has 
commanded us to treat as the widow 
and the orphan. It is evident then 
that the text which says, *^ extraneo 
fgnerabU et frairi tuo non fmtra' 
bUy* is apphed only to foreign na- 
tions, with whom we are engaged in 
commerce ; and in this sense the 
scripture, while allowing interest to 
be taken from the stranger, does not 
mean excessive interest, oppressive 
to him who pays, and scamialous to 
him who niceives it. *^ Mm Hcuia9e 
IsratUtet^^* say the doctors, ^ une- 
ro« immoderatttt exigtre ab ex/ro- 
Rcss, eiiam dirvitibuB^ rea e$t fier «e 

Moses being the kgiriator of the 
Jews, was not so for the workL The 
laws which he gave to Uie people 
confided to him by God, could not be 
supposed to be l^w for all the world. 
<< You shall not take any interest 
from your brethren.** Wliat secu- 
rity had he that in the relntions 
which were to be formed between 
ihe Jews and foreign nations, that 
the latter would renounce the cus- 
toms of commerce, and lend the 
Jews without interest ? It could not 
l^e supposed that he would sacrifice 
the interests of Kis own people, who 
were poor, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing t'oi eign nations. It \i absurd to 
bljune him for the restrictiob mafle 



in his precept of the 
What legislator would not have- < 
sidered it as a prindple of nataval 
reciprocity I How gveatlv aoperior 
in this instance is the le^sUdob of 
Moses I how much mope siiaole^ 
more noble, more just, and nsore ni- 
maae than that of the Greeks and 
Romans 1 Were there aver seea 
ansong the ancient Jews any of t 
scandakws and cmel scenes 
sign by inexorable creditor» ? Were 
there among the Greeks and Ro» 
mans any of those frequent afaoUtioa 
of debts, for the purpone of aavtag 
numbers of miserable pespte^ redu- 
ced to wretehedoess, aii^ drives 
to despair, by the exadiooa of Ac 
pnptors, as were setti among the 
Jews? 

The legislation of Moses and its 
interpreters have, with a laudable 
philanthrophy, distinguished the dif- 
ferent uses of borrowed money. If 
it is borrowed for the support of the 
family, the interest is prohibited.-^ 
It is permitted when the loan n 
made for commercial purposes, 
which endanger the capital of the 
lender. This interest is permitted 
even fipom Jew to Jew. Lend to the 
/^oor, says Moses. Gratitude is in this 
case the only interest, and the re- 
ward for the service l e udeicd is the 
saUsfoction of having rendered it-^ 
It is quite different with regard to 
the rich, who employ large capital 
in extensive trade ; in this case he 
allo\»'s the lender to become an asso- 
ciate with the borrower ; and since 
there was scarcely any trade among 
the Israelites, who were ocdnsivdy 
engaged m agriculture, and since 
what trade there was was carried 
on with foreigners, that Is to say, 
with neighbonring nations, it wss tq 
partake with them in the profits an v 
ing therefrom. 

This caused M. de Clermont Ton- 
nere to deliver these remarkable 
words in the constitnent assembly ; 
^' Usury, it is said, is permitted to 
the Jews. This assertion rests only 
on the fiilse interpretatioo of a prin* 
ciple of benevotence and featemityi 
which fioriiids them to lend on iOle* 
rest to each other. Thia o^nna is 
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that of Pirffisudorf, and of niftny ju- 
rispradiats. It is incontrovertible 
that iDteFCSI is permitted among 
Jews wben it is lor mercantile pur- 
poaes, in which the lender, by run- 
ning a share of the hazards which 
die borrower runs, associates himself 
alao with him for his profits. This 
is tha opinion of all the Jewish doc- 
tors.*' 

The opiiMon contrary to social 
niorality which a rabbi may have gi- 
ven, can by no means induce one to 
judge unftivourably of the Jewish doc- 
trine in general, any more than simi- 
lar ideas pronounced by catholic the^ 
idogists would influence the evange- 
lii^al doctrines. 

The same may be said of the im- 
putation spread against the He- 
brews, that they have a propensity 
for theinfEimous trade of usury. It 
cannot be denied that there are some, 
yet a very insignificant number, who 
follow that shameful commerce pro- 
hibited by the law ; but if very few 
deviate ia that regard from the law, 
is it not unjust to charge 100^000 
individuals with the same vice? 
Would it not be unjust to charge 
aU thje christians with the same, be- 
muse some are guilty thereof ? 



Fw She Lkcrary- Miguxine, 

OK THB MERITS OF THE POVMD- 
ERS OF THE. FRBNCH REVOLU- 
TIOH. 

AMONG the many evils which 
the French revolution has inflicted 
on mankind, the most deplorable, 
perhaps, both in extent and dura- 
tion, consists in the injury which it 
has done to the caus^ of rational 
freedom, and the discredit in which 
it has involved the principles of 

Ctical philosophy. The warnings 
ived from the misfortunes of that 
country, and the lessons which may 
still be read in the tragical conse- 
quences of her temerity, are memo- 
rable, no doubt, and important : but 
they are such as are presented to 
.0$ by th^ history of every period of 



tlie world; and the emedons by 
which they have been impressed 
are in this case too violent to let 
their import and application be 
properly distiiiguished. From the 
miscarriage of a scheme of frantic 
innovation, we conceive an unrea- 
sonable and undiscrtminattng dread 
of all change or reform. The fsilure 
of an attempt to make government 
perfect, reconciles us to imperfec- 
tions that might easily be removed ; 
and the miserable consequences of 
treating every thing as prejudice 
and injustice, which could nut b^ 
reconciled to a system of fantastic 
equality, has given strength to pre- 
judices, and sanction to abuses, which 
were gradually wearing away before 
the progress of reason and philoso- 
phy. The French revolution has 
thrown us back half a century in , 
the course of political improvement, 
and driven us to cling once more, 
with superstitious terror, at the feet 
of those idols from which we had 
been nearly reclaimed by the lessons 
of a milder philosophy. When we 
look round on the wreck and ruin 
which the whirlwind has scattered 
over onr prospect, we tremble at 
the rising gale, and shrink even 
from the wholesome air that stirs 
the fig leaf on our porch. Terrified 
and disgusted with the brawls and 
midnight murders which proceed 
from inebriety, we are almost incli- 
ned to deny ourselves the pleasures 
of a generous hospitality; and scarce- 
ly venture to diinise the comforts of 
light or of warmth in our dwellings, ' 
when we turn our eyes on the devas- 
tation which the flames have com- 
mitted aroui)d ua. 

The same circumstances which 
lead us to confound what is salutary 
with what is pernicious in political 
forms have also perverted our judg- 
ment on the characters of those 
connected with these memorable 
occurrences. The tide of popular 
favour, which ran at one time with 
a dangerous and headlong violence 
to the side of innovation and political 
experiment, has now set, perhaps 
too strongly, iti an opposite direc- 
tion ; and the same misguidiog pas- 
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sions that plaoed factious and selfish 
mm on a leTsI with patriou and 
heroes, has now ranked the bbme* 
lem and the enlightened in the herd 
of murderers and madmen. 

There are two classes of men in 
particular, to whom the revolotioo 
hat thus dono injottice, and who 
have been made to share in some 
measure the Infamy of its most de- 
testable agents, in consequence of 
venial errors, and in spite of extra* 
ordinary merits. There are none 
indeed who made a figure in its more 
advanced stages, that may not he 
left, without any breach of charity, 
to the vengeance of public opinion ; 
and both the meritorious or at least 
innocent classes of persons only eat- 
isted, accordingly, at the period of 
its commencement These were the 
philosophers or speculatists who in- 
culcated a love of liberty and a desire 
of reform by their writings and con- 
versation ; and the virtuous and mo- 
derate, who attempted to act on these 
principles at the opening of the re- 
volution, and countenanced or sug- 
gested tliose measures by which the 
ancient frame of government was 
finally dissolved. To confound either 
of these classes with the monsters 
by whom they were succeeded, it 
would be necessary to forget that 
they were in reality their moat 
strenuous Qpponents, and their ear- 
liest victims. If they were instru- 
mental in conjuring up the tempest, 
we may at least presume that their 
co-operation was granted in ignor- 
ance, since they vere the first to 
fall br^re it ; and can scarcely be 
supposed (o have either foreseen 
or intended those OHisequences, iti 
which their own niin was so inevi- 
tably involved. That they are charg- 
able with imprudence and presump- 
tion may be adnfit^ed, though, with 
regard to many of Xh^tn^ it would b^ 
no easy task, perhaps, to point ou( 
by what conduct they could have 
avoided such an imputation; and 
this charge, it is manifiest, ought a( 
any rate to be kept carefully sepa- 
rate from that of guilt. JWnevolent 
intentions, though allowed by vanity, 
and miaguided by igaoranoe} can oe* 



ver become the objects of the higihett 
moral condemnation; and en than* 
torn itself, though it does the work of 
devils, oogiit still to be disttnguHili- 
ed from treachery or malicci The 
knightly adventurer, who broke the 
diains of the galley-slaves, purely 
t&at they might enjoy their deltver- 
ance frmn bondage, will always be 
regarded with cSher feelings thaa 
the robber who freed them to re- 
cruit the ranks of his bandlttL 

If we examine impartially the ex- 
tent of the participatioit, fairly im- 
puuble to the fi/ttlotofiMen^ in the 
crimes and miseries of the revo* 
lution, and endeavour to ascertain 
how far they were responsible fop 
its consequences, or deserve cen- 
sure for their exerdons, we shall be 
obliged to acquit the greater part oi 
any mischievous intention, and to 
conclude, that there was nothing la 
the conduct of the majority which 
should expose them to bUime, or 
deprive them of the credit which 
they would have certainly enjoyed, 
but for consequences which they 
could not foresee. For those who^ 
with intentions equally blameless, 
attempted to carry into execution 
the pcofects which had been sug- 
gested by the others, and actualqr 
engaged in measures which could 
not fail to terminate in important 
changes, it wiU not be easy to make 
so satisfactory an iqxtlogy. What 
is written may be corrected ; bol 
what is done cannot be recalled : a 
rash and injudicious publication na- 
turally calls forth a host of answers ; 
axid where the subject of discussion 
is such as excites a very poweHol 
interest, the cause of truth is not 
always least effectually served bjr 
her opponents. • But the errors oif 
cabinets and legislatures have other 
consequences, and other confutaticxis. 
They are answered by insurrect i on s , 
and confoted by conspirades; a pa- 
radox which might have been main* 
.tained by an author, without any 
other Ices than thatof a little leisore^ 
and ink, and paper, can only be sup- 
ported by a minister at the cxpenca 
of the lives and the liberties of a 
natiofk Itiaeridcotytherefiocc^that 
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ll» predpitatioo of a legislator can 
never admit of the same exciue 
vith that of a speculative inquirer; 
that the same confidence in his opi- 
nions, which justifies the former in 
maintaininfc them to the world, will 
sever justify the other in suspending 
the happiness of his country on the 
issue of their truth ; and that he, 
in particular, subjects himself to a 
tremendous responubility, who vo- 
luntai41y takes on himself the new- 
niodelling of an ancient constitution. 

Much praise is due to the virtuous 
and enlightened men who abound- 
ed in the constituent assembly of 
France. The motives of many of 
Chem were pure, and their patriot- 
ism unaflected ; ther talents are still 
more indisputable : but they cannot 
be acquitted of blamable presump- 
tion and inexcusable imprudence. 
There are three points, in which 
they were bound to h&ve foreseen the 
consequences of their proceedings. 

In the^r«/ place, the spirit of ex- 
asperation and defiance, with which, 
from the beginning, they carried on 
their oppasition to the schemes of 
the court, the clergy, and the nobility, 
was as impolitic with a view to their 
ultimate success, as it was suspi- 
cious as to their immediate motives. 
The parade which they ^made of 
their popularity ; the support which 
they submitted to receive from the 
menaces and acclamations of the 
mob ; the joy which they testified at 
the desertion of the royal armies ; 
and the anomalous military force, 
of which they patronised the forma- 
tion in the city of Paris, were so 
many preparations for actual hos- 
tility, and led almost inevitably to 
that appeal to force, by which all 
prospect of establishing an equitable 
government was finally cut otf. 

Sanguine as the patriots of that 
assembly undoubtedly were, they 
might still have remembered the 
most obvious and important lesson 
in the whole volume of history, that 
the nation which has recoui*se to 
arms for the settlement of its inter- 
nal affairs, necessarily falls under 
the Iron yoke of a military govern- 
ment in the end, and that nothing 



but the most evident necessity can 
justify the lovers of freedom in for- 
cing it from the hands of their go- 
vernors. In France, there certainly 
was no such necessity. The whole 
weight and strength of the nation 
was bent on political improvement 
and reform. There was no possibili- 
ty of their being ultimately resisted; 
and the only danger to be appre- 
hended was, that their progress 
would be too rapid. 

After the states-general were 
granted, indeed, the victory of the 
friends to liberty was ascertained. 
They could not have gone too slow- 
ly afterwards ; they could not have 
been satisfied with too little. The 
great object was to exclude the 
agency of force, and to leave no 
pretext for an appeal to violence, 
riothing could have stood against 
the force of reason, which ought to 
have given way; and from a mo- 
narch of the character of Louis XVI, 
there was no reason to apprehend 
any attempt to regain, by violence, 
what he had yielded from philan- 
thropy and conviction. The third 
estate would have ^wn into pow- 
er, instead of usurpmg it ; and would 
have gradually com pressed the other 
orders into their proper dimensions, 
instead of displacmg them by a vio- 
lence that could never be forgiven. 
Even if the orders had deliberated 
separately, as they ought to have 
done, the commons were sure of an 
ultimate preponderance, and the go- 
vernment of a permanent improve- 
ment. Convened in a legislative 
assembly, and engrossing almost en- 
tirely the respect and aflections of 
the nation, they would have enjoyed 
the unlimited liberty of political dis- 
cussion, and gradually impressed on 
the government the character of 
their peculiar principles. By the 
restoration of the legislative fonc- 
tion to the commons of the kingdom, 
the system was rendered complete, 
and required only to be put into 
action, in order to assume all those 
improvements which necessarily re- 
sulted from the increased wealth 
and intelligence of its representa- 
tives. 
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Of this Ciir chance of happinew 
and litierty the nation was dibap- 
pointed, chiefly by the needless as- 
perity and injudicioos menaces of the 
popular party. They relied openly 
on the strength of their adherents 
among the populace. If they did not 
actually encourage them to threats 
and to nets of violence, they availed 
themselves at least of those which 
were conimitted, to intimidate and 
depress their opponents; for it is 
indisputably certain, that the ancon- 
ditioiial compliance of the court 
with all the demands of the cnnsti* 
tuent assembly, was the result either 
of actual force, or the dread of its 
immediate application, lliis was 
the inauspicious ciMnmencement of 
the sins and the sufierings of the re- 
volution. Their progress and ter- 
mination were' natural and neces- 
sary. The multitude, once allowed 
to overawe the old government with 
threats, soon subjected the new go- 
vernment to the same- degradation, 
and, once permitted to act in arms, 
came speedily to dictate to those 
who were assembled to deliberate. 
As soon as an appeal was made to 
force, the decision came to be with 
those by whom force could at all 
times be commanded. Reason and 
philosophy were discarded, and 
mere terror and brute violence, 
in the various forms of proscrip- 
tions, insurrections, massacres, and 
miUtary executions, harassed and 
distracted Uie misguided nation, till, 
by a natural consummation, they 
fell under the despotic sceptre of a 
military usurper. These consequen- 
ces were obvious, and might have 
been easily foreseen. Nearly half 
a century had elapsed since they 
were pointed out in these memora- 
ble words of Hume, the most pro- 
found and philosophical of historians. 
** By i-ecent, as well as by ancient 
example, it was become evident, 
that illegal violence, witli whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and 
whatever object it may pursue, must 
inevitably end at last in the arbitra- 
ry and despotic government of a sin- 
gle person." 



The second inexcimfale 
of which the constitnent mamtmbkf 
was guilty, was the extreme restless- 
ness and precipitation with which 
they proceeded to accomplbh, in a 
few weeks, the legislative laboorv 
of a century. Their consdtatioo was 
struclL <)ut at a heat, and their mem- 
sures of reform propose d and adopi- 
ed like toasu at an anniversary 
dinner. Within less than six months 
from the period of their lif%t con- 
vocation, they declared the illegality 
«if all subsisting taxes ; they abolish- 
ed the old constitution of the stales- 
general ; they settled the limits of 
the rof^X prerogative, their own in- 
violability, and the responvbility of 
ministers. Before they pot any one 
of thdr projects to the test of ez- 
riment, they had adopted such a 
mtiltitode as entirely to change the 
condition of the country, and to ex- 
pose even those which were saluta- 
ry to misapprehension and miscar- 
riage. From a scheme of reforma- 
tion so impetuous, and an impatieooe 
so puerile^ nothing permanent oc 
judicious could be rtasooab^ ex- 
pected. 

In legislating for their oountiy, 
they seem to have forgotten that 
they were operating on a living and 
sentient substance, and not on an 
inert and passive mass, which they 
might model and compound accord- 
ing to their pleasure or their foocy. 
Human society is not like a piece of 
mechanism, which may be safely 
taken to pieces and put together bj 
the hands of an ordinary ardsL It b 
the work of nature, and not of man ; 
and has received, from the hands 
of its author, an organization that 
cannot be destroyed without danger 
to its existence, and certain proper- 
ties and powers that cannot be alter- 
ed or suspended by those who may 
have been entrusted with its ma- 
nagement. By studying these pro- 
perties, and directing those powers, 
it may be modified and altered to a 
considerable extenL 

A child cannot be stretched oat 
by engines to the stature of a Qian, 
nor a man compelled, In a momiog, 
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to eteel in all the exerctaiies of an 
athlete. Thoae into whose hands the 
destinies of a great nation are com^ 
mitted, shoold bestow on its refbr- 
matioD at least as much patient 
bbservance, and as moch tender pre- 
caution, as are displayed by a skilful 
gardener in his treatment of a sickly 
l^ant. He props up those branches 
that are weak or overloaded, and 
gradually prunes and reduces those 
that are too luxuriant : he cuts away 
what is absolutely rotten and distem- 
pered : he stirs the earth about the 
rooty and sprinkles it with water, 
and waits for the coming spring: 
he trains the young branches to the 
Tight hand or the left ; and leads it^ 
by a gradual and spontaneous pro- 
gress, to expand or exalt itself, sea- 
son after season, in the direction 
which he had previously determi- 
ned : and thus, in the course of a 
few summers, he brings it, without 
injury or compulsion, into that form 
and proportion which could not with 
safety have been imposed on it in 
a shorter time. The reformers of 
France applied no such gentle soli^ 
citations, and could not wait for the 
effects of any such preparatory mea- 
sures, or voluntary tendencies. They 
forcibly broke over its lofty boughs, 
and endeavoured to straighten its 
crdoked joints.by violence : they tor- 
tured it into symmetry in vain, and 
shed its life-blood on the earth, in 
the middle of its sOatlered bran* 
ches. 

The third great danger against 
which it was the duty of the intelli- 
gent and virtuous part of the depu- 
ties to provide, was that which 
arose from the sudden transferrence 
of power to the hands of men who 
had previously no natural or indivi- 
dual influence in the community. 
This was an evil, indeed, which 
arose necessarily, in some degree, 
from the defects of the old govern- 
ment, and from the novelty of the 
sitaation in which the country was 
placed by the convocation of the 
Htates-general ; but it was materi- 
ally aggravated by the presumption 
and improvidence of those enthusi- 
VOL. Vf. HO. xxxviii. 



kaidc legislators, and tended power* 
full^ to produce those disasters bf 
which they were ultimately over* 
whelmed. 

No representative legislature can 
ever be respectable or secure, unless 
it contain within itself a great pro* 
portion of those who form the natu* 
ral aristocracy of the country, and 
are able^ as individuals, to influence 
the conduct and opinions of the 
greater part of its innabitants. Un* 
less the power, and weight, and au- 
thority of the assembly, in short, 
be really made up of the power, 
and wei^t, and authority of the in* 
dividuals who compose it, the fee* 
titious dignity they may derive 
from their situadon can never be of 
long endurance} and the danger- 
ous power with which they may be 
invested will become the sufagea df 
scrambling and contention among 
the fections of the metropolis, and 
be employed for any purpose but 
the general good of the community. 

In England, the house of commona 
is made up of the individuals who, 
tiy birth, fortune, or talents, pos- 
sess singly the greatest influence 
over • the rest of the people.^- 
The most certain and the most per- 
manent influence is that of rank 
and riches ; and these are qualifica* 
tions, accordingly, which return the 
greatest number c^ membei*s. Men 
submit to be governed by the united 
will of those, to whose will, as indi* 
viduala, the greater part of them 
have been previously accustomed to 
submit themselves ; and an act off 
parliament is reverenced and obey- 
ed, not solely because the people 
are impressed with the constitution- 
jal veneration for an institution 
called a parliament, but because it 
has been passed by the authority of 
those who are recognized as their na* 
turai superiors, and by whose influ- 
ence, as individuals, the same mea* 
sures might have been enforced 
over the greater parted the kingdom. 
Scarcely any new power is acquired, 
therefore, by the combination of 
those persons into a legislature : 
they carry each their share of influ- 
5 
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•nee and muthority into the acoate 
alDpg with them ; and it is by 
adding the items ^ it together, that 
theSnfluence and authority of thie 
senate itself is made op. From 
such a senate, therefore, it is obvious 
that their power dan never be 
wre^ited, and that it would not even 
attach to those who might succeed 
i^ supplanting them in the legishi- 
ture, by violence or intrigue, or by 
any other means than those by 
which they themselvea bad origioal- 
ly secured their nombiaUoii. la 
such a state of representation, fai 
short, the influence of the represen- 
tatives is not borrowed from their 
office, but the influence of the office 
is supporied by that which is perso- 
nal to its members | and parliament 
u only regarded as the great depo* 
aitary ol all the authonty which 
formerly existed, in a scattered 
state, among its members. This 
authority, therefore, belonging to 
the men, and not to their places, 
can neither be tost by them, if they 
are forced frooi their piaces, nor 
found by those who may supplant 
them. 

The long parliament, after k was 
purged by the independents, and the 
assemblies tliat met under that name, 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, 
held the place, and enjoyed aU the 
form of power, that had belonged to 
their predecessors ; but as they no 
longer contained those individuals 
who were able to sway and influence 
the opinion of the body of the^peo- 
pic,' they were without respect or 
authority, and speedily came to be 
the objects of public derision and^ 
contempt 

As the power and authoriQr of the 
legislature, thus constituted, is per- 
fectly secure and inalienable on >the 
one hand, so, on the other, the mo- 
deration of its proceedmgs is gua- 
ranteed by a consciousness of the basis 
dn which this authority is founded, 
Every itulividuaU beingaware of the 
extent to which his own influence is 
likely to reach among his a)ni>tittt- 
ents and, dependents, is anxious that 
the mandates of the body shall never 
pass beyond that limit, within which 



ebedience majt be easi^ secnrect 
He will not hazard the loss of his 
own power, therefore, by any at- 
tempt to enlarge that of the legisla- 
ture; and feeling, at every step, 
the wei^t and resistance of the 
people, the whole assemblv proceeds 
with a due regard to their opinions 
and prejudices, and can never da 
any thing very iniurions or very disp 
tastefol to the majority. 

From the very nature of the au- 
thority with which they are invested, 
thev are in feet consnbstantiated 
with the people for whom they are 
to legislate. They do not sit loose 
upon them, Uke riders on racehor- 
ses, nor specnlalie nor prefect experi« 
menu upon their welfere, like ope- 
rators on a fordgn substance. 
They are the natural organs o( a 
great living bod^, and are noton^ 
warned, by their own feelings, oi 
any injnr^ which they may be tempir 
ed to uiiict on it, but would becoM 
incapably bf performing their func- 
tions, if thiey were to proceed far in 
deinlitatnig the general system. 

Soch IS the just conception of n 
free representative legislatui^e^i— 
Neither the English hoi»e of oopi- 
mons, indeed, nor any assembly of 
any other nation, ever realized i^ Ul 
aU its perfection $ but it is hi their 
approximation to such a standard 
that their excellence and utility will 
be found to consist; and where these 
conditions are ab^utely wanting, 
the sudden institution of a represen* 
tative legislature will only be a step 
to the niost fiightfol disorders. 
Where it is grown up in a coimtry 
in which personal liberty and pro- 
perty are tolerably secure, it natar 
rally assumes that form which is 
most fevonrable to its beneficial inr 
fluence, and has a tendency to its 
own perpetual improvement, and Co 
that of the condition of the whole sor 
Qiety. 

The difierenpe between a free 
government and a tyrannical one 
coosbts entirely in the diffisrent pro- 
portions of the people that are influ- 
enced by their ofimUniy or subjugat- 
ed byjbrce. In a large society, opi.- 
nions can ojnly be re-united by 
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fifttunl repreaeotative is the iikBvi* 
doftl whose example mod authoritf 
can hAienDe the opiniau of the 
peater part of thoae fai whose be»« 
half he is delegated. This is the 
natural aristocracy of a dvifised na- 
tion ; and its l^slatore is then best 
modelled, when it is In the hands 
of those who answer to that depcrip* 
tion. The whole people are govern* 
ed t»?thefaiws,e3cacdyaseachdan 
or district woidd have been bf the 
patriarchal aothori^ of an wctive 
and nnarmed chieftafai.; and the 
lawgivers are not only aecnreof tiieir 
pbu^ while they can maintain thnr 
mfloence over Uie people^ bnt are 
withheld from any rash or injuri- 
ciis measure, bv the oooscioasneM 
and feelings of their dependence on 
thb volontary deference and submit- 
Bion. 

If this be a jnit f (presentation of 
the concfitionsupon wnich the power 
nnd security of a r epre s entative le« 
gislatore most always depend. It 
will not be difficult to explain how 
the experiment miscarried so com- 
pletely with the French constituent 
assembly. That assembly, which 
the enthosasm of the pobbc, and the 
misconduct of the privileged orders 
soon enabled to engross the whole 
power of the country, con^sted al- 
most eatirely of persons without 
name or individual influence, who 
owed the whole of their consequence 
to the situation to which they had 
been raised, and were not able, as 
Indivtdnals, to have influenced the 
opinions of one fiftieth part of their 
countrymen. 

There was then in France no le- 
giUmate, Wholesome, or real aristo- 
cracy. The noblesse, who were 
persecuted for bearing that name, 
were quite disconnected from the 
people. Thdr habits of perpetual 
itstdence in the capital, and their to- 
tal mdependence of the good opinion 
ftf their vassals, had deprived them 
nf any influence over the minds of 
the lower orders; ftnd tb^ organt- 
sstion of socle^ had not yet enabled 
the rich mannmctorers or proprie- 
tors to nsMme sodiaik htftienca. The 



persons sent as deputies to the states** 
general, therefore, were those chief- 
Ij who, by intrigue and boldness, 
and by professions of uncommon 
teal fior what were then the great 
objects of popular pursuit, had been 
enabled is carry the votes of the 
efectora. A notion of talent, and an 
ophiian that they would be loud and 
vehement in supporting those re- 
qnests on which the people had al- 
ready come to a decision, were th«r 
passports mto that assembly. They 
were sent there to express the par- 
tienlar spirit of the people, and not 
to give a general pledge €£ their 
acquiescence In what might there 
be enacted They were not the he- 
rediuiy patrons of the people, but 
their hired advocates for a particu« 
lar pleading. They had no general 
trust or authority over them, but 
were chosen as their special mes« 
sengers, out of a multitude whose in* 
flueoce and pretensions were equal- 
ly poweriuL 

When these men found themselves, 
by a floit of accident, in possession 
of the whole poweiv)fthestate,and in- 
vested with the absolute government 
of the greatest nation that has exist«> 
ed in modem times, it is not to be 
wondered tt if they forgot the slen- i 
der ties bf which they were bound 
to their constituents. The powers 
to which they had succeeded were 
so infinitely beyond anjr thing that 
they had enjoyed in their individual 
capacity, that ii is not surprising if 
thev never thought of exerting them 
with the same consideration and 
caution. Instead of the great bases 
of rank and pi^perty, which cannot 
be transferred by the clamours of 
the factious, or the caprice of th6 
inconstant, and which serve to bal* 
last and steady the vessel of the state 
in aH its wanderings and disasters, 
the assembly possessed only the ba- 
sis of talentt or reputation ; quali- 
ties which depend on opinion and 
opportunity, and which may be at- 
tribated in the same proportion to 
an inconvenient multimde at once. 
The whole iegishiture may be con- 
sidered, tbererore, as composed of 
advenntrerty who had already «t« 
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tidned a ritaation hr above their 
original pretensions, and were now 
tempted to push their fortune by 
every means that held out the pro- 
mise of immediate success. They 
had nothing, comparatively speak** 
ingy to loeei but their places in the 
assemblyy or the influence which 
they pooseswd within its walk ; and 
as the authority of the assembly it- 
pelf depended altogether on the po- 
pidarity of its measures, and not on 
t^e intrinsic authority of its mem- 
bers, so it was only to be maintained 
by a succession of brilliant resolur 
tkoB, and by satisfying or outdoing 
the extravagant wi9h^ and expec- 
tations of the mpst extravagant and 
•anguine populace that ever existed. 
For a man to grt a l^d in such an 
assembly, it was by no means neces- 
sary that he should have previously 
possessed any influence of au^ority 
Ui the community ; that he should 
be connected with powerful families, 
or supported by opulent and exten- 
live associationa If he could dazzle 
iand overawte in debate, \f he could 
obtain the acclamations of the mob 
of Versailles, and mak^ hiipself fa- 
miliar to the eyes and the ears of 
the assepably and its gidleries, he 
was in a fair train for having a great 
share in the direction of an assem- 
bly, exercising absolute sovereignty 
over thirty millions of men. The 
prize was too tempting not to attract 
a multitude of competitors ; and the 
assembly for fnany months was gor 
yerned by those who putvied their 
associates in the impracticable ex- 
travaeance of their patriotism, am} 
sacrificed ipost profusely the real 
interesu of the people at the shrine 
pf a precarious popularity. 

In this way, thp assembly, from 
^e inhierept vices 9f its constitution, 
peasi^tD be respecM&ble or useful. 
The same causes speedily pat an 
end to its security, apd converted it 
into an instrument of d^ruct|on. 

Mere pooularity was at first the 
instrument by which thl? unsteady 
legislature was governed f but wt^en 
it became apparept, that whoever 
could obtain the direction or comr 
maud of it, must possess the whole 



authori^ of the state, parties be* 
came less scrupulous about the 
n>eans they employed for that pur- 
pose, and soon found out that vio- 
lence and terror were infinitely 
more eflectual and expeditious than 
persuasion ftn<l eloquence. The peo- 
ple at large^ who had no attachment 
to any fomUies or individuals among 
their delegates, and who contented 
themselves with idolizing the assem<r 
bly in general, so long as it passed 
decrees to their liking, were passive 
and indiflferent spectators of the 
transfer of power effected by the 
pikes of the Parisian multitude, and 
lookedwith eqqal afifection upon eve- 
ry succesuve junto which assumed 
the management of its deliberationiu 
Having no natural representatives, 
they folt themselves equally con- 
nected with all who exercised the 
legislative Ainction ; and, being desr 
titute of a real aristocracy, were 
without the means of giving efiecv 
tual support even to those who might 
appear to deserve it. 

Encouraged by this situation of 
affairs, the most daring, unprinci- 
pled, and profligate, proceeded to 
seize on the defenceless legislature, 
and, driving all their antagonists 
before them by violence or threats, 
entered without opposition on the 
supreme functions of government 
The arms, however, by which they 
had been victorious, were capable 
of being turned against themselves ; 
and those who were envious of their 
success, or ambitious of their dis- 
tinction, easily found means to ex* 
cite discontent among the multi- 
tude, now inured to inmirrectioQ, 
and to employ them in pulling down 
those very individuals whom thty 
had so recently exalted. The dis- 
posal of the legislature thus became 
a prize to be fought for in the clubs, 
and consp^rapies, and insurrections 
pf a corrupt metropolis ; and the in- 
stitution ot a national representative 
had no other effect, than that of 
laying the government open to law- 
less force and flagitious audacity. 

It is in this manner, that froai 
the want of a natural Md eQcienit 
aristocracy to exercise the fiuic- 
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the national assemU? of France was 
betrayed into extravagance, and feU 
a prey to fitictioB ; that the instita* 
tkn itself became a scarce of piib> 
lie misery and disorder, and con- 
▼erted a civilized monarchy first 
into a saogoinary democracy, and 
then into a military despotism. 

It would be the excess of injustice 
to impute these disastrous conse- 
quences to the moderate and vir- 
tuous individuals who sat in the 
constituent assembly ; but if it he 
admitted that they might have been 
easily foreseen, it wiU not be easy 
to exculpate them from the charge 
of very blamable imprudence. It 
would be still more difficult indeed 
to pout out any course of conduct 
by which those dangers might have 
been entirely avoided; but they 
would undoubtedly have been less 
formidable, if the enlightened mem- 
bers of the third esute had endea- 
voured to form a party with the 
more liberal and popular among the 
nobility ; if they had associated to 
themselves a greater number of 
those to whose persons a certain de- 
gree of influence was attached, from 
their fiortone, their age, or their of- 
fidal situation ; if, instead of grasp- 
ing presumptuously %t the exclusive 
directioo of the national councils, 
and arrogating every thing on the 
credit of their zealous patriotism 
and inexperienced abilities, they had 
sought to strengthen themselves by 
an alliance with what was respect- 
3ble in the existing establishments, 
and attfi<:hed themselves at first as 
disdples^ to those whom they ex- 
pected speedily to outgrow and 
eclipse. 

On a review of the whole matter, 
it seems impossible to acquit those 
of the revolutionary patriots, whose 
Intentions are admitted to be pure, 
of great precipitaUpn, presumption, 
and imprudence. Apdogies may be 
found for them, perhaps, in the in- 
experience which was incident to 
their situation ; in their constant ap- 
prehension of being separated befbce 
their task was accomplished; in the 
taMtgenldau which wtt exdled by 



the wjaOkkm praceediacs of the 
cabinet; and In the intoxicatioii 
which natarally resulted from the 
magnitude of their eariy triumph, 
and the noise and resounding of 
their popularity. But the errors mto 
which they fell were inexcusable in 
politicians of the eighteenth century; 
and while we pity their sufferings, 
and admire their senius, we cannot 
feel any respect for their wisdom, 
or any surprise at their miscar* 
riage. 



For the Uierary Magazine, 

LAWYERS OKFSNOKD. 

NOTHING is more common than 
the abuse of lawyers. With the mass 
of mankindf a lawyer and a knave 
are almost synonymous terms ; and 
the outcry against their avarice and 
extortion is particularly unanimous 
and loud. A lawyer's demands are 
always paid grudgingly, and inevita- 
bly consider^ as exceeding his dues. 
A man will pa)r his carpenter, his 
taylor, his dancing-master with lit* 
tie or no hesitation, but his lawyer's 
claims are always listened to with 
suspicion and jealousy, and his wa- 
ges, however moderate, paid from a 
sense, not of gratitude or justice, 
but necessity. 

Most persons who deal in this sort 
of general calumny must themselves 
be either knaves or fools : those of 
the former class, who, through im« 
proper conduct, have been broudit 
under the lash of the Uw, seek for 
revenge by endeavouring to stigma- 
tize iu professors ; and tlie ktter, 
from inexperience and vulgar pre- 
judice, throw out their impotent 
sUnder without having imiuired 
whether there be any foundation for 
It or not 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that 
among the inferior practitioners in 
the law, there are men of the vilest 
characters; but they are in general 
so welt known, that none but bad or 
Incautious people would employ, or 
be deceived by them. 
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The senend body of the Imw is 
composed of men of die bighest 
bonoofr and iDte|rity ; men in whom 
the utmost conndenoe is justly pla- 
ced by the community^ and to whose 
abilities and assistaaoe maay per- 
sons owe much of tlieir secuiity and 
happiness. 

It is certainly true, that the profes* 
idon of the law, and the law itself 
(which is finely called by Aristotle 
ftdnd ivithmit paanon)^ liasbeeti al- 
ways the subject of abuse, and it 
may be accounted ibr without diffi- 
culty. 

Almost every man who enters into 
a law suit (which is often contrary 
to his attorney's advice, and with a 
case favourably stated by himself) 
is sanguine of success. Warmed by 
passion, and a determinaUon to over- 
whelm his adversary, he proceeds 
with blind fury, regardless of con- 
sequences. On the day of trial, 
however, new facu appear, and his 
suit is determined against him : he 
never reflects that his cause was 
bad, or that he had deceived his at- 
torney, but he takes care to let the 
world know that his attorney was a 
knave, that he was bribed by his op- 
ponent, or was inattentive to his da* 
t/i or he will perhaps so a step 
ttrther, and assume prejudice in the 
judge and jury. If he succeeds in his 
suit, his adversary thinks himself 
entitled to bt equally censsrioos, and 
thus the lawyers, on one side or the 
other, are sure to be calumniated. 

This, at least, is verv frequently 
the practice, and it is therefore not 
extraor d inary, thou^ it b to be re- 
gretted, that attomies of the fiurest 
characters are generally averse to 
the conduct ef law suits. Exclusive 
of persons who thus lose their cau- 
ses, the profligate and dishonest 
part of the community, who are 
sued for debts which they refuse to 
pay, join in trite reflections on the 
profession ; and others, who employ 
what they call Bharfi lamen^ with- 
out any regard to their honesty, 
make grievous complaints, because 
the men whom they intended should 
tuke in others^ have taken in them- 
selves. Another and a principal 



ground of co e sp lafa t arises fron 
what practitioners can seldom pre- 
vent, me heavy expence, and often 
the long dnraidon of suits. This is 
undoubtedly a dreadful hardship on 
suitors, but it is imputable to a vari- 
ety of causes, which it would re- 
quire much time and labour to ex- 
^ain, and be difficult to remove. 
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THE ADVERSARIA, 

Qr Winter Evening Amusement: 

MO. XIX. 

Thus in denght my wptAv MDiii^f rsQ. 

POPE had as little of the poet in 
his feelings as any man that ever 
drank from the Pierian stream.— 
He was too wise, too cautious, too 
woridly in his notions. The charac- 
teristics of a genuine poet are as op- 
posite to this prudence, this spirit of 
calculation, as the splendour (^noon- 
day is to the dulness of midnight. 
He is distinguished by a total disre- 
gard of the morrow, and does not 
vex his mind by curious doubts of 
what it may produce, but, as an an* 
cient expresses it, lives as if each 
da^ was to be his last. Such men as 
Savage, (^tatterton, Dermody, Sec, 
were the true sons of song. Ikit on 
such a mind as Pope possessed, the 
advice of his finend Hughes was not 
k)6U 

CNi Omni who, with ahsM^ genius bom, 
Gaast tunefid vetse ht now jbg nimben 

tanif 
Cmwn'd on diy Wfaidsor's pUias witli 

eariy.lMkyst 
Mt^trfy ftitBf war that to okIftwi proi^» 
BMad wss ths bard who song AcbiUn,* 

rsge. 
He sung, and begg^d» sod curs'd the un* 

giving sge; 
tf Britain his trsnilated song would hear, 
Fhrtt mh the |fo/ii<— then chann the list- 

'ning ear ; 
^ Shan thy father Homer smile to'see 
His pension paid— though late, and paid 

tothee^ 

* Rf^ghes'sWotlcs,voL2,p.90. 
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Thb exactljr mAtti Um •ooiiiiii* 
l«tive spirit o£ the poet i hepiibtiihp 
ed Homer by fubscription, and his 
tranaUtlUi gave him ease aod afflu- 



Sinoe I have introdoced the name 
of Hui^es, I will iodulse my ram- 
bling manner »aad add a few remarks 
concerning Um, as I conceive the 
name oC one of the correspoodtnts 
of the Sfiectator to be not altoge- 
ther munt^resting to literary stu- 
dents. 

John Hughes was bom in 1677, 
Under the care of Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, a dissenting minister, the 
same who taught the ceiebrated Dr. 
Watts, he was early initiated in the 
principles of classical learning, and 
he discovered that predilecdon for 
the pleasures of poetry, which in a 
abort time pbieed him in a respect* 
able rank with the most eminent 
wiu of the day. In hia ameteenth 
▼car he formed the plan of a regu- 
lar tragedy, which, however, he ne- 
ver Mxlxm^A } but his paraphrases 
of some of the best parts of Horace, 
and hia poem on the Peace qf Ey- 
vac, pnbliahed in 1697, exhibit no 
mean talenis for poetry. Butuafor- 
tunately hia taste and hia aoibltioii 
led him to soar in a regien in which 
his genius could not support him. 
Horace ha4 foretold the &ie of him 
who should venture too for* and hia 
prediction waa verified by the at- 
tempts of Hughea 

Fifldamm quisqus studet aemulfri, i-< - 
Pule, cetatis ope Dcdaleft 
NUitur pennis, vatieo daturas 
Nomina poata 

tte had not that briUiaacy of ima- 
gination,, that fertility of versifo:a« 
tion« which lyric poetry reouirea; 
and hence his odes To the Creator 
^thc Worlds in PraiMe iff fVamefij 
and ne BpUMe ^ JVSwiiaa, miserar 
biy foil in exciting any more than 
admiration of the harmony of his 
lines* They are flat, stale, and, I 
had almost added, unprofitable. The 
poetry of Hughes possessed an ex- 
urinsic advantage, which contribut- 
ad very easentially. to tu temporary 



popularity. He had Umself some 
akill in n)usic, hut being aided by 
the talenu of Pepusch and Handel, 
htt strains were warbled by many 
an admiring enthuMast But his ti- 
tle to a rank among English poets 
must rest chiefly upon his Siege of 
Dama9€UM» This drama contains 
principles of morality which might 
please the moat rigid judge ; but al- 
though the style of it is harmonious, 
and the imagery often felicitous, it 
yet wants that power of touching thfe 
leelingsi without which no play can 
long be a fovourite upon the stages 
ife was more successful as a trans- 
lator than as an original poet His 
version of the Pyramui and ThUbe 
of Ovid, is one of the most foilhfid 
exhibitions we have of the elegance 
of Roman genius. He was employ- 
ed by Jacob Tonson, In 1713, in con- 
junction with others, to transbite La- 
can's Phartalia, and the part which 
he selecled waa promptly and ele- 
gantly finished, but the indolence 
or the incapacity of his coadjutors 
prevented the completion of the plao^ 
His little fragments firom Orpheus^ 
Pmdari Euripides, and Anacreon, 
evince an accurate knowledge of the 
Gredan idiom. From the French 
language he gave us. Foatenelle's 
Diaioguei of the Dead^ his Dit- 
rotcrte eoneeming the Anciente and 
the Modern*^ the Lett en t^JlbeloTd 
and HeUdeeyihe Muanthr^e of Mo^ 
lierot and the abbe Vertot*s HUtory 
f^the Revolution <if PortugaL 

To the friendship of lord Cowper 
he was indebted for the very profit- 
able place of secretary to the com- 
mission of peace, npoa the acces- 
sion of Geoi^ the first Upon the 
aothority of various editors and com- 
mentators we may assign to his pen 
the following letters m the Tatler : 
Josiah Couplet^ Na 64 ; Will Trus- 
ty, Na 73 ; Philanthropos, Na 66 ; 
Sieptember 15, Na 70 ; Letter Na 
76 and Na 194, containing an alle- 
gory from Spenser ; and No. 113, in- 
cluding a strange inventory of a beau. 
In the Spectator, Na i53, he gives us 
a verv humourous letter on the art^ 
fid eloquence of teare and fainting 
JiiMj which fiemalet so auocessfol^ 
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imctise; Na 306, containing the 
doleful compbiinta of Partbenitsa^ on 
the loss of beantv, by that dreadful 
enemy of feminine attractions, the 
small-pox ; Na 141, crhieisms on 
ShadweU*s LancaaMre WitcheB^ a 
popular comedy of that time ; Noa. 
83 and 53, on the art of improving 
beauty ; Na 66, on the fine breeding 
of ladies ; Na 104, on the riding-ha- 
bits of ladies, which, I suppose, were 
Just becoming a fashionable attire, 
but which he thought Hit Qwkvfard' 
hf on EngltBh modcBty ; Na 220, on 
mechanical contrivances for the ma* 
nufiscture of verses ; Na 231, tm 
excessive bashfiilness before public 
asbembliea ; Na 381, on the machi* 
nations of fortune-hunters ; Na 539, 
on the injudicious interpolation of 
standard sermons in the pulpit ; Na 
540, on the merits of Spenser's Fae* 
ry Queen ; Na 554, an admirable 
essay on the improvement of xeniua, 
in which the characters of Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, and the unfortunate 
Leonardo da Vinci are judiciously 
discriminated ; Na 541, on pronun- 
ciation and action ; Na 91, on the 
ridiculous rivalship of a mother and 
daughter, a circumstance not un- 
common in the present age ; No. 
224, on the universality of ambitioD. 
Hughes evinced his gratitude to lord 
Cowper by a dedication of the Siege 
of Damascus, and his respect to the 
memory of that worthy nobleman 
was further testified, In Na 467, ft>r 
whom the character of Manilivs 
in that number appears to have 
been designed. His observations on 
conjugal love, in Na 525, deserve to 
be attentively considered by all who 
take the dangerous leap : this, with 
Na 537, on the dignity of human na- 
ture ; No. 210, on the immortality 
of the soul ; and Na 237, on divine 
providence, 1 believe, are all the con- 
tributions of Hughes to the Specta- 
tor. To the Guardian he only ftir- 
nished No. 37, on the play of Othel- 
lo, which contains some excellent 
reflections on the ^* green-eyed mon- 
ster," Jealousy. In Dunscorobe*s Col- 
lection cf Letters, printed in 1772, 
there are three on loquacity and 
masquerading, which were written 



S^ Huifhes, and Intended IW tkt 
uardian. Dr. Drake oonchidea Im 
sketch of the life of Hughe^by dm- 
racterizing all the essays or tUs ex- 
cellent man, as written In ** a atjrle 
which is in general easy, correct;, 
and elegant ; they occasionally,'* h^ 
says, «• exhibit wit and hnuMmr; 
and. they uniformly tend to inoricaie 
the best precepts, manl^firmdcniial, 
and religious.** 

And I cannot better condnde thb 
hasty sketch, which mj r ea pec t and 
love for the man have mdneed me to 
compile, than bj copying the de* 
gant and impressive testimony of the 
aftction of Steele for his fnend and 
associate. 

Mr. Hughes, savs sir Richard, in 
his Thkatrb, )«a 15, could hard- 
ly ever be said to have enjoyed 
health; iMt, waa, in the very best of 
his days, a valetndinarian. If thoK 
who are sparing of giving fn-aiae Id 
any virtue without extenaatm of it^ 
should' say that hb yoath vraa chM- 
Used into the seven^, and preserv- 
ed In the innocence far which he 
was so conspicaous^ from the inir* 
mity of his constitution, they «iD be 
under new difficulty, when they 4iair 
that he had none of those firaks to 
which 111 state of health orffinarily 
subjects the rest of mankhnL ¥m 
Incapadty for more frolic diver- 
noos never made hkn peevish or 
sour to those whon be saw In them ; 
but his humanity was such, that he 
could partake and share thoae plea- 
sores he beheld others enjoy, with- 
out repining that he hlmsof could 
not join in them. No; he made a 
true use of an IH constitotion, and 
formed his mind to the living under 
it with as much satlsfectioa as it 
could admk o£ His intervals of ease 
were employed in drawing, desin- 
ing, or else in munc or poetry ; tat 
he had not only a taste, but an abi- 
lity of performance to a great excel- 
lence, in those arts which entertain 
the mind within the rules of the 
severest morality, and the strictest 
dicutes of religion. He did not seen 
to wish for more than he possesied, 
even as to his health, but to con- 
tcnm senauallqr aa a sober man does 
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I ; he WQS lo for from 
^ovyingt that he pitied the JoUities 
>tbat were enjc^ed by a mote happf 
toODttitntioa. Hecould converse with 
the moftt 8prightl}r without peevish- 
ACflB; aad iicfcoeis itself had no 
«ther efiect upon him, than to make 
■him look upon all violent pleasores 
«i evils he had escaped without the 
•Unnhie of avoidbg. Peace be with 
thy remains, thou amiable spirit i 
Imt I Calk in the langua^ of our 
iweaknesa. That is flown to the re- 
-gions of dajr and immortality^, and 
4^ieved from the aching engine and 
painfal instrument of anguish and 
9MT0W, in which, for a kmg and te« 
diotts few 3nears, he panted with a 
lively ho|»e £ar his present condition. 
We shaU consign the trunk, in which 
lie was/so long imprisoned, to com- 
mon earth, wkh all that Is due to 
4he merit of its late uhabitaat 



Congreve is the aiiUiol^ of it part 
tif i^a 43in the Tader^ m whkh he 
has depicted the character of lady 
E&xabeth Hastings, daughter of the 
earl of Huntingdon, one of the most 
accompiisiied ladies of her time.'ip^ 
^ -Scarce has any age,** says an an- 
intator on the paper, ^ since the 
«ommencem^m of die christian asra, 
prodooed a lady of such high birth 
imd 'superior accomplishaients, who 
was a greater Messing to many, or a 
brighter palrtem to all« By all ac- 
counts she must have been little less 
than the angels." 

But Steele seems to hVve exerted all 
his genius, when in No. 49 he speaks 
of the same lady, and presents to us 
a portrait whh which no one can 
refrain from being enameured. 

Aspasia mast be allowed to be the 
first of the -oitder of love, whose ua- 
afibcted freedom and conscious in- 
nooenoe give her the attendance 
of the graces in all her acoions.— 
That awfal distance which we bear 
toward her in all our thoughts about 
her, and that cheerful tamiliarity 
with which we approach her, are 
certain instances of her being <the 
truest cbject of love of any of her 
sex. In this accomplished lady, love 
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is the constant eiiecti because it Is 
never the design. Yet though her 
mein carries more invitation than 
command, to behold her is an im- 
mediate check to loose behaviour ; 
and to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion ; for, it being the nature of aU 
love to create an imitation of the 
beloved person in the lover, a r&^ 
gard for Aspasia naturally produces 
decency of manners, and gpod coof 
dact of life ia her admirers. 

I. E. H. 

Baltimore. 



Fbr the iJterary Magazine* 
THE REFLECTORi 

VO. XIII. 

IN my last paper 1 commented 
my observations on the epistle of 
Maltronio, and then thought to have 
conckided them ; but when once a 
subject is fixed upon for Investiga- 
tion, it is not easy to tell where the 
inqttiry will end, to what it may lead| 
or how much paper may be occu« 
pied with the representatives of our • 
reflectioiiB. The human mind is too 
independent to submit to such im- 
potent shackles ; it spurns them, and 
they vanish at a touch, like thevhin 
vapours of monung before the rising 
Sim ; the subject unfolds itself, it 
spreads to unexpected dimensions) 
it exhibits new appearances, occa- 
sions new inquiries, and sometimes 
terminates in an unexpected oonclu* 
sion. 

On looidng over the diary of my 
correspondent, we find that he is ge- 
nerally employed in his profes.*<ioBa1 
labours; what they were, he uoes 
not mention, nor is it of importance : 
whether he performed a duty impor- 
tant or trivial, in the eyes of man- 
kind, cannot affect the present ob- 
servations. One day he " laboured * 
hard to little purpose" (or, as I 
think, for a trifling advantage); << se- 
veral ctrcuinstances occurred which 
made him betray impatience ;" he 
then resolved to acquire more of 
6 
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this vahiahle quaGty. Another dajr 
his bbnuni were continocd as ustial, 
and bin mind wus ocropied in ccin- 
ten (plating the means by which he 
mig^ht serve the- interests, and con- 
tribute to the ha|>piness nf mankind. 
Let no one thinlc it def^rading to the 
dignity of the Reflector, to employ 
-himself in noticing the diary of one 
•wlio lahriQrs as does my corrcspon- 
dent. Necessity may mdeed chain 
down the body to the humblest em- 

gUn ments, but tyranny itself cannot 
5T»er the mind accu«>tomed to re- 
flection; it bids defiance to the 
threats of the despot, and exercises 
its exalted freedom in despite of 
power. In the present insunce, the 
body, compelled to labour, exercised 
no influence over the freedom of the 
mind, nor restrained the indulgence 
of speculative benevolence, and laa- 
dable ambition : and nutwithstand- 
rog that benevolence was merely 
s/jecuiative^ yet that ambition was 
nodit'^ and the means of gratifying it 
merhorioQs. And though impatt- 
ence sullied die brightness of the pic- 
ture of his mind far that day« yet It 
is counterbalanced, by the candour 
with which the error is acknowledg>- 
ed, and the promptitude of the con- 
teouent resolution to correct it 

One day he refused to grant the 
cheap request of a neighboar to as- 
sist him in erecting a stove, because 
it did not accord with the magni- 
tude of his ideas, and the luibound- 
ed extent of his beneficent intentions. 
At another time, he refused a fa- 
mished beggar a few cent^ to save 
him fn>m perishing. At another, he 
was involved in a quarrel, by de- 
fending the violated rights of a ne- 
gro. 1 am almost disposed to smile 
at the glaring inconsisteiicies in the 
character and conduct of mankind ; 
at the difference between their theo- 
rj-, and their practice ; their future 
intentions, and their present works. 
But such, we know, is the character 
of man, and instead of occasioning 
surpribe, it tmly excites regret. — 
However, my corfespc^ndent is enti- 
tled to praise, for borrowing what 
he ha^ not, to i*elieve the necessi- 
ties of another ; and, notwithstanding 



the vanity of the attemplv Cooppottr 
himself to a mob in defence of sink 
ther's rights, we cannot £ail to ap- 
plaud the generosity of the motiTe. 

There are many means of heiii^ 
serviceable to mankind, at a very 
small expence; but speculadsts over- 
look them, by stretching their view 
to some great but distant dbfect. 
llie sphere of benevolence and cha^ 
rity is, with respect to a hombie 
individual, necessarily contracted, 
yet every one forms one aroond hira 
sufficiently extensive for the exeiw 
cise of his good intentions to the al- 
most of his abilities, whether he ex- 
ercises it by giving pcciMiary relief 
to occasional distress, or by aiibird- 
ing the suflerer the consolaiioas of 
sympathy, or the little personal ser- 
vices which tenderness so weB 
knows bow to bestow. 

Those persons have not lived is 
vain, nor withoat serving the inte- 
rests of society, who, by correct con- 
duct, have set a good example for 
the imitation of Uieir neighbours^ 
who, thongh they had n^ing t» 
give; have awakened the slnmbmoc 
charity of those who had ; who, by 
their industry aiid fhigaUty, have 
supported a &mily in a state of ii^ 
depKendence ; whose admonitians 
have saved the youthful from errtit, 
and the a^ from destruction ; 
whose patriotism, though it has ne- 
ver led them to the ^^ martial piun," 
has preserved their neighboorhood 
from the evils of party violeiice, by 
the wisdom of -their precepts, or the 
excellence of their example ; whose 
ingenuity has raised them to emi' 
nence in their profession ; certainly 
they have not Nor are these aU 
the means which may promote the 
interests of society. He that culti- 
vates the minor virtues, though he 
may do it in the bosom <^his fi^mily, 
in the deepest shade of retirementt 
deserves well the i^plause of man- 
kind ; for such is Uie organization 
of society, that even a negative good* 
a life passed without the perform- 
ance oiP any positively good action^ 
promotes its interests, by preventing 
positive eviL Whether such a life 
may be properly considered a nse- 
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ta\ one, in a more coofined view of 
the subject, or not, I may, perhaps, 
make Uie subject of a future num- 
ber. I will now conclude, by advis- 
ing the aspiring Maltronio to give 
less scope to his speculations, and 
more to his actions; to calm the 
tervour of ambition by the dictates 
of reason, and, though he may la- 
ment that the means of doing much 
is denied him, to console himself by 
doing that which is in his power ; 
for though but one talent has been 
entrusted to his care, he will never- 
theless be compelled to give a strict 
account of the manner in which he 
has used it, at that great tribunal 
where the motives and actions of 
men will be weighed in the balance 
of eternal justice. 

VALVSRDL 

Mvembcr 17/^ 1806. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

COBTDUCT OF ENGLAND TOWARDS 
IRELAND. 

• THE conduct of England towards 
Ireland is the darkest part of her 
history. Founded in unjust usurpa- 
tion, her dominion was maintained 
by a scheme of proceeding, in which 
foUy and oppression went hand in 
hand. The country was parcelled 
out among a few English sidventur- 
ers, who speedily became not less 
barbarous than the natives, whom 
it was their chief care to extermi- 
nate, while their fends and rebellions 
prevented every benefit which the 
policy of government might, from 
time to time, have communicated to 
80 extensive ^ portion of the empire. 
Hence, neither by conquest or sub- 
mission had Ireland become fiilly 
subject to the English crown, till the 
vigorous administration of Elizabeth 
overpowered the last struggle of 
Irish independence. 

In this mfirm sute of things the 
reformation was introduced into 
Ireland ; not called for, as in En- 
gland, and still more perhaps in 
bcot)ai^ by the voice of national 



opinion, but arbitrarily hnposed (A 
a superstitious and ignorant people, 
by a government which they already 
detested. 

There cannot be any truer prin- 
ciple, with respect to religious es- 
tablishments, than that the opinions 
of the majority, when indisputable, 
should decide on the particular sect 
by whose ministers they are to be 
instructed, and the expencei of 
which they are to defray. But, at 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, 
there were not sixty protestants in 
Ireland ; and the progress of this 
infant church, with all sorts of pro- 
tecting bounties to its friends, and 
every discouragement to its adver- 
saries, was nothing till the colonists 
of James I, and the soldiers of 
Cromwell, supplied the place of na- 
tive converts. 

It seems, indeed, a question, 
wliether the anomalous system of 
the church of England, diflf^ring so 
materially from the catholjc in cloc- 
trine, and as widely from the other 
protestaut. churches in discipline, 
though proved by experience to 
t^ well adapted to the country 
where it was framed, be equally fit- 
ted to any other people. In Scot- 
land, in Ireland, in America, where- 
ver, in short, the exp»eriment has 
been tried, it has certainly failed of 
success ; and perhaps the ecclesi- 
astic, like the civil polity of England, 
possesses a racy flavour of its native 
soil, which, by nations of dififerent 
temperament and prejudices, can- 
not be safely imitated. Be this as 
it may» the people of Ireland adher- 
ed to the Romish communion ; and 
various penal la^s were enacted 
di^ring the reign of Elizabeth, 
which, however, like the corres-, 
ponding statutes in England, neither 
impaired the rights of property, nor 
took away from recusants iheir seats 
in parliament 

In the reign of Charles I, brhke 
out that memorable rebellion, dur- 
ing which more than 600,000 lives 
were wasted by war^ famine, plague, 
hardship, and banishment ; and two 
thirds of all the lands of the island 
were forfeited by the original pror 
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prietori. Whatever might have 
been the provocations to this contest, 
it was carried on by the immrgents 
with a rois^ure of wickednew and 
infatuation to which there is hardly 
any parallel in history; audi from 
Uie era of their subjugation, severer 
treatmeDt from aa alarmed and ex** 
asperated government was at least 
I the natural reward of their unsuc- 
cessful appeal to the sword. 

Few statesmen have ever been 
placed in a situation more embar- 
rassing than the duke of Ormond, 
in the adjustment of Irish affairs af« 
ter the restoration. The lands of 
the catholics had already passed, by 
the tide of conquest, into the hands 
of Cromwell's soldiery ; conflicting 
claims were set up on every side ; 
some stood on parliamentary com* 
pact, some on royal promises, some 
on personal desert; the innocent 
were swept away by general pre- 
sumptions of guilt, and the guilty 
satctl by fictitious proofs of their in- 
nocence. Out of this chaos of per- 
plexed and jarring interests arose 
the act of settlement^ the seal and 
ratification of a tratisfer of property, 
amounting to near eight millions of 
arres, which passed from Irish to 
English, from catholic to protestant 
dominion. 

It is not conceivable, that even a 
rare of Gentoos should submit to 
such losnes without the wish to re- 
trieve them ; and it may be guessed 
what elTect they would have on Hi- 
bernian temperaments. According- 
ly, during the short-lived triunrph of 
/ames II in Ireland, hi;* parlinment, 
in which only six protestants sat, 
passed a law, apinst the inclination 
of that prince, lor the absolute re- 
peal of the act of settlement Vic- 
tory, on the banks of the Boyne, 
once more decided that Ireland 
must submit tu protestant i*uiers ; 
and the 'keenness of the struggle 
seemed to impose a necessity on 
the conquerors, of pi^eserving what 
their swords had won, by more 
harsh coercion of the vanquished 
than before. 

The severe laws against popery 
br^A m the reign of William III': 



tha% In particular, whidi < 
the professors of that religiOD from 
pariianient, was pasttd in the chirA 
year of his reign. It is otoal t» 
charge these laws on the relig^oaa 
higotiT of victors. But the prates-* 
tant ascendancy of Ireland cmnd 
very little about pofgatory and tfae 
seven sacramentSb They acted oa 
principles simply political; and 
their severity was not derived from 
polemical rancour^ but from the two 
great springs of Ixtiemeni whIdi 
turn the milk of human ttatare Imo 
gall, revenge and fiear. They kaev 
what the vanquished had done ia the 
hoar of success ; they dreaded their 
mimbens and sought to atreDgth- 
en the barriers of law agaiaat the 
rude arm of physical power. 

The popery laws, m Ireland, in 
their present state, are fidly, ca- 
price, feeble and petulant tjmumy. 
As they stood originally, they were 
vigorous and consistent ; the firm, 
well-rivettad fetters of conqncsi, 
locking into one another, and stretch- 
ing down the captive giant to the 
floor. For more than h^f a century 
after the revolution, the appellatian 
of the common memy was regularly 
given to the catholics, not in Iook 
declamation, but in the legitimate 
and deliberate language dP- lord- 
lieutenants and parliaments. The 
struggles of contending factions ne» 
ver waked them from their Ictbar* 
gy, nor raised them fixMn their 
abasement; and, while the names 
of liberty and- patriotism were tn 
the tongue of every protestant, it 
was never conceived that four-fifths 
of the people could neither shair in 
the one, or be the object of the 
other. The catholics are hanfly 
named as a distinct body, through- 
out tl)e whole political writii^ of 
Swift Indeed, their first resuscita- 
tion is said to have taken place dn- 
ring the viceroy alty of the* duke of 
Bedford In 1757, wiven they ventured 
to present an address to the castle. 

The great object of this oppres- 
sive policy was undoufafiedly to keep 
under a poweKul eneiiiy ; the next 
was probably to force him over to 
the protestanit skle. It might, a 
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» be VC17 pluBibly sai>» 
.dntsdf^interesftf workungon 
«. large dus of men, voold ^ the 
better of coMcicpce; and that a 
catholic exdoded from poUtkal ho> 
tofffroiD masf evcBofthe 
rights of prapettj, and 
a slave and alien in his 
own GTuntTf, would cither quit that 
country, or the fiuth, which made 
the country a stepmother to him. 
Pro t estantism, however, has made 
DO converts ; and as a great mafo* 
rity of the people have adhered to 
tiieir original tenets under such dis* 
cooraging drcumslanoes the esta« 
blished church of Ireland may per* 
haps be considered as an experiment 
wluch has completely failed. No 
rational man can look to a time 
when the catholic retigicn will not 
prevail in Irriand. Few nations have 
had a stronger, interest, politically 
speaking, in the prvigress of one 
sect above another, than Great Bri- 
tain in the growth of the reformed 
faith on the west of St George's 
GhanneL But she has not been suc« 
oesafiil in her method. Laws, penal 
or restrictive, are but rough medi- 
cines, and if the disease be incurable, 
it is some consolation to- have dis* 
carded the physician. 

The surpriae which many worthy 
protestants may fieel at the slow 
progress of their own opinions, in a 
country subject to the same laws as 
England, will probably be abated, 
when they know the actual state of 
the Irish hierarchy. An account, 
presented to the house of commons 
u 1803, exhibits the number of i>a- 
rishes in Ireland, and of the bene<- 
fices or unions of parishes into which 
the same have been distributed and 
reduced, and also of the churches 
and glebe houses which actually ex- 
isted in 1791. This document ex- 
hibits a striking view of the aptness 
which the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Ireland seems to possess 
for diffiising religious instruction 
throughout the mass of the people. 

According to this statement, there 
are about 2400 parishes, which have 
been thrown, by unions, many of 
them very improper, and some very 



r e c e ntl y made, into about 1100 be- 
nefices, some of which extend over 
vast tracts of country. Many of the 
parities havenochureh, which was 
the case with a parish in Dublin, 
said to contain 90,000 inhabitants^ 
Many of the benefices have no glebe, 
the ancient glebe baring been con- 
founded with, and lost in, the lands 
of lay-proprietors. Many more of 
the benefices have no glebe house, 
so that die clergyman has no means 
of residence within his parish : un- 
fortunately, too, benefices in tliis de- 
plorable state have been deemed the 
most desirable : a parish without a 
church, without a glebe-house, and, 
an almost necessary consequence, 
without a protestant mhabitant. 



For the Uterary Magazine, 

CHARACTER OW DR. FRANKLIV. 

A JUST view of the character of 
Dr. Franklin has probably never 
been given by any of his country- 
men. While living, the world was 
divided into passionate friends and 
rancorous enemies, and since his 
death a kind of political tincture still 
adheres to all our sentiments con- 
cerning him. Among his own coun- 
trymen, prejudice and passion, which 
used to be enlisted wholly on his 
side, has, in some respects, become 
hostile to him, and ah impartial es- 
timate of his merits can perhaps 
only be looked for among foreigners. 
The following portrait is taken from 
a foreign publication, and seems to 
be altogether dispassionate andequi-^ 
Uble. 

Nothing, says this writer, can 
show more clearly the singular want 
of literary enterprise or activity, in 
America, than 'that no one hns yet 
been found, in that fiourishing re- 
public, to collect and publish the 
works of their only philosopher. It 
is not even very creditable to the 
liberal curiosity of the Englisli pub- 
liC) that there should have been no 
complete edition of tlie writings of 
t}r. Franklin, till the year 1806 ^ 
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. nor iihould we be able to account for 
the imperfect manner in which the 
UKk ha& now been performed, but 
for a statement in the prefifitory ad- 
vertisement We are told, that re* 
cently after the death of the author, 
his girandson, to >vhom the whole of 
his papers were bequeathed, made 
a voya^ to London, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and dispoihtng of 
a complete collection of all his pub- 
lished and unpublished writings, with 
memoirs of his life, brought down 
by himself to the year 1757, and 
continued to his death by his de- 
scendant. The work was to be 
published in three quarto volumes, 
in England, Germany, and France ; 
and a negotiation was commenced 
with the booksellers. At this stage 
of the business, however, the pro- 
posals were suddenly withdrawny 
and nothing more has been heard 
of the work in this its fair and na- 
tural market It is hinted that the 
suppression of t^ic work was pur- 
chased by the British ministry. 

We shall omit the reflexions which 
this statement naturally suggests to 
us, whether we consider the claims 
of the dead or of the living, and 
proceed to some general remarks 
upon the character of Franklin. 

lliis seK-taught American is the 
roost rational, perhaps, of all philo- 
sophers. He never loses sight of 
common sense in any of his specula- 
tions ; and when his philosophy does 
not consist entirely in its fair and 
vigorous application, it is always 
regulated and controulcd t>y it in lU 
application and ixwult No indivi- 
dual, i)erhaps, ever possessed a 
juster understanding, or was so sel- 
dom obstructed in the use of it by 
indolence, enthusiasm, or authority, 



standing like Franklin's, thef 
peculiarly propitious, and we c^aa 
trace back to them, distinctly^ al- 
most all the peculiarities of his in- 
tellectual character. 

Regular education is unfovimra- 
ble to vigour or originality of mder- 
standing. Like civilization, it n<akes 
society more intelligent and agree- 
able ; but it levels the distinctions of 
nature. It strengthens and assists the 
feeWc ; but it deprives the string of 
his tnum ph , and casts down the h<^)e8 
of the aspiring. It accomplishes this» 
not only by training up the mind in 
a habitual veneration for authori* 
ties, but, by leading us to bestow a 
disproportionate degree of acientjoe 
on studies that are only valuable as 
keys or instruments for the under- 
standing, they come at last to be 
rq|;ardcd as ultimate objects of pur- 
suit ; and the means of education 
are absurdly mistaken for its end. 

How many powerfol understand- 
ings have been lost in the dialectics 
of Aristotle l and of how much good 
philosophy are we daily defrauded, 
by the preposterous error of taking 
a knowledge of prosody for usefol 
learning ! The mind of a man, who 
has escaped this training, wiU at 
least have fair play. Whatever 
other errors he may fall into, he 
will be safe at least from their infis- 
tuations. If he thinks proper, after 
he grows up, to study Greek, it wiU 
be for some better purpose than to 
become acquainted with its dialecli. 
His prejudices will bt those of a 
man, and not of a schoolboy ; and 
his speculations and conclusions will 
be independent of the maxims of tu- 
tors, and the oracles of literary pa- 
trons. 
The consequences of living in a 



Dr Franklin i^ceived no regular refined and literary community, are 



education ; and he spent the greater 
|>art o/ his life in a society where 
there was no relish and no encou- 
rage ntent for literature. On an or- 
dinary mind, these circumstances 
would ha\e produced their usual 
effects, of repressing all sort of in- 
tc' "'*^u.i1 ;*mI)iuon or activity, and 
perpetuating a generation of incu- 
rijus mechanics ; but to an iwder- 



nearly of the same kind with those 
of a regular education. There are 
so many critics to be satisfied, so 
many qualifications to be establish- 
ed, so many rivals to encounter, and 
so much derision to b** hazarded^ 
that a young man is apt to be deter- 
red from so perilous an enterprise, 
and led to seek for distinction in 
some safer line of exertion. He is 
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^iscoaraged by the fame and the 
perfection of certain models and fa- 
vouriteSf who are always in the 
mouths of his judges, and, ' under 
them, his genius is rebuked/ and 
originality repressed, till he sinks 
into a paltry copyist, or aims at dis* 
tinction, by extravagance and affec- 
tation. In such a state of society, 
he feels that mediocrity has no 
chance of distinction ; and what be- 
ginner can expect to rise at once 
into excellence ? He imagines that 
mere good sense will attract no at- 
tention ; and that the manner is of 
much more importance than the 
matter, in a candidate for public 
admiration. In his attention to the 
manner, the matter is apt to be ne- 
glected; and, in his solicitude to 
please those who require elegance 
of diction, brilliancy of wit, or har- 
mony of periods, he is in some dan- 
ger of forgetting that strength of 
reason, and accuracy of observation 
by which be first proposed to recom- 
mend himsel£ His attention, when 
extended to so many collateral ob- 
jects, is no longer vigorous or col- 
lected : the stream, divided into so 
many channels, ceases to flow either 
deep or strong ; he becomes an un- 
successfiil pretender to fine writing, 
and is satisfied with the frivolous 
praise of elegance or vivacity. 

These obstructions to intellectual 
originality are so powerful, that 
if Franklin had been bred in a col- 
lege, he would probably have con- 
tented himself with expounding the 
metres of Pindar, and mixing argu- 
ment with his port in the common 
room ; and that if Boston had abound- 
ed with men of letters, he would ne- 
ver have ventured to come forth 
from his printing-house, or been dri- 
ven back to it, at any rate, by the 
sneers of the critics, after the first 
publication of his essays in the Busy 
Body. 

This will probably be thought ex- 
aggerated ; but it cannot be denied 
that the contrary circumstances in 
his history had a powerful efiect in 
determining the character of his un- 
derstanding, and in producing those 
peculiar habits of reasoning and in- 



vestigation by which his writings 
are distinguished. He was encoura* 
ged to publish, because there was 
scarcely any one around him whom 
he could not easily excel. He wrote 
with preat brevity, because he had 
not leisure for more voluminous com- 
positions, and because he knew that 
the readers to whom he addressed 
himself were, (or the most part, as 
busy as himself For the same rea- 
son, he studied great perspicuity and 
simplicity of statement : his Coun- 
trymen had no relish for fine wri- 
ting, and could not easily be made 
to understand a deduction depending 
on a long or elat>orate process of 
reasoning. He was forced, theror 
fore, to concentrate what he had to 
say ; and since he had no chance of 
being admired for the beauty of his 
com)x>sition, it was natural for him 
to aim at making an «mpression by 
the force and clearness of his state- 
ments. 

His conclusions were often rash 
and inaccurate, from the same cir* 
cumstances which rendered his pro- 
ductions concise. Philosophy and 
speculation did not form the busi- 
ness of his life ; nor did he dedicate 
himself to any particular study, with 
a view to exliaust and complete the 
investigation of it in all its parts, 
and under all its relations. He en- 
gaged in every interesting inquiry 
that suggested itself to him, rather 
as the necessary exercise of a pow- 
erful and active mind, than as a 
task which he had bound himself to 
perform. He cast a quick and pene- 
trating glance over the facts and 
the data that were presented to 
him ; and drew his conclusions with 
a rapidity and precision that have 
not often been equalled : but he did 
not stop to examine the complete- 
ness of the data upon which he pro- 
ceeded, nor to consider the ultimate 
effect or application of the princi- 
ples to which he had been conducted. 
In all questions, therefore, where 
the facts upon which he was to de- 
termine, and the materials from 
which his judgment was to be form- 
ed, were either few in number, or 
of such a nature as not to be over- 
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tookcdf hiB reasanmgv are for the 
most part perfectly just and conckfl* 
uve, and his decisions nnexception- 
My round ; but where the eleroentt 
of the calculation were more nume- 
rous and widely scattered, he hat 
often been precipitate, and he has 
either been mii^Icd by a partial ap- 
prehension of the ccwiditions of the 
problem, or has discovered only a 
portion of the truth which lay be- 
fore him. 

In all physical Inquiries ; in almost 
all questions of particular and im- 
mediate policy ; and in* much of 
what relates to the practical wis« 
dom and the happiness of private 
life, his views will be found to be 
admirable, and the reasoning by 
which they are supported roost mas- 
terly and convincing. But on subfects 
of |;eneral politics, of abstract mo- 
rality, ftnd political economy, his 
notions appear to be more unaatis* 
fiEictory and incomplete. 

He seems to have wanted leisiire, 
and, perhaps, inclination also, to 
spread out before him the whole 
vast premises of these extensive 
sciences, and scarcely to have bad 
patience to hunt for his conclu- 
sions through so wide and intricate 
a region as that upon which they 
invited him to enter. He has been 
satisfied, therefore, on every occa- 
sion, with reasoning from a very 
limited view of the focts, and often 
from a particular instance : he has 
done all that sagacity and sound 
sense could do with such materials ; 
but it cannot excite wonder, if he 
has sometimes overlooked an essen- 
tial part of the argument, and often 
advanced a particular truth into the 
place of a general principle. He 
seldom reasoned on these subjects 
at all, without having some practi- 
cal application of them in ^mediately 
in view ; and as he began the inves- 
tigation rather to determine a par- 
ticular case, than to establish a ge- 
neral maxim, so he probably desisted 
as soon as he had relieved himself 
of the present difficulty. 

There are not many among the 
thorough bred scholars and philoso- 
phers of Europe, who can lay claim 



to distinctxm in more this one ^ 
two departments of sdenoe or ik»# 
rature. The uneducated tradeanMn 
of America has left writing! tint 
call for our attention, in natonl 
philosophy, in politics, in policscil 
economy, and in general literatwe 
and morality. -- 

His labours in the depaitroent of 
fihymc9 were almost all suggested 
by views of utility in the beginaiegf 
and were, without exception, ap- 
plied to promote those views in the 
end. His letters on electticiiy have 
been more extensively droilated 
than any of his other writings ; aad 
are entitled to more praise and po* 
pularity than they seem ever te 
have met with in Europe. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the 
luminous and graphicai preciskn 
with which the experimenu are 
narrated ; the ingenottf with whch 
they are projected ; and the n« 
pidty with which the o 
M inferred, limited, and 
ed. 

The most femaricable thing, hoW'* 
ever, in these, and, indeed, in the 
whole of his phytical specc^atioas, 
is the unparalleled simplicaty and 
£u:iltty with which the reader is 
conducted from one stage of the bm 
quiry to another. The author never 
appears for a moment to Utonr, or 
to be at a loss. The moat iageuoos 
and profound explanations are ang- 
gested, as if tliey were the most 
natural and obvious wayef a c jco n n t- 
ing for phenomena ; and the anchor 
seems to value himself so little en 
his most important disooveriea, Chat 
it is necessary to compare ham with 
others, before we can form a just 
notion of his merits. 

As he seems to be consciout of oe 
exertion, he feels no partiaUcy for 
any part of his speculations, and 
never seeks to raise the reader's 
idea of their importance, by an|r 
arts of declamation or f^nenoe.. 
Indeed, the habitual precbion of his 
conceptions, and his invariable prac- 
tice of referring to specific focts and 
observations, secured him, in a great 
measure, both from those extrava^ 
gant coDJectures in which 90 many 
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ttaturalitts hare indulged, and frain 
the seal and enthusiasm which 
seems so natarally engendered in 
their defence. 

He was by no means averse to 
give scope to his imagination, in 
soggesting a variety of explanations 
of obscure and unmanageable phe* 
Domena; but he never adlowed him- 
self to confound these vague and 
conjectural theories with the solid 
resulu of experience and observa- 
tion. In his meteorological papers, 
and in his observations on heat and 
light, there is a great deal of such 
bold and orieinal suggestions ; but 
the author evidently sets little value 
on them ; and has no sooner dis- 
burdened hb mind of the impres- 
sions from which they proceeded, 
than he seems to dismiss them en- 
tirely from bis consideration, aad 
turns to the legitimate philosophy of 
experiment with unabated dihgence 
and humility. 

As an insUnce of this disposition, 
might be quoted a letter to the abbe 
Soulavie, on a hew theory of the 
earth, which he proposes and dis- 
misses, without concern or anxiety, 
in the course of a few sentences ; 
though, if the idea had fiiUen on the 
brain of a European philosopher, 
it might have germinated into a 
volume of eloquence, like Buffon's, 
or an infinite array of paragraphs 
and observations, like those of Par- 
kinson or Dr. Button. 

All his physical papers arc admi- 
rable for the clearness of the de- 
scription, the felicity andfemiliarity 
of. the illustrations, and the singular 
sagacity of the remarks with which 
they are interspersed. Such are the 
theory of whirlwinds and water- 
spouts, as well as the observations 
on the course of the winds and on 
cold. His paper, called Maritime 
Observations, is full of ingenuity and 
practical good sense ; and the re- 
marks on evaporation, and on the 
tides, most of which are contained 
m a scries of letters to a young lady, 
are admirable, not merely for their 
perspicuity, but for tlic interest and 
amusement they are calculated to 
communicate to every descriptioa 
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of readers. The remarks on fire- 
places and smoky chimnies are in* 
finitely more original, concise, and 
scientific, than those of count Rum- 
ford ; and the observations on the 
gulph stream afford the first example 
of just theor\ and accurate investiga- 
tion, applied to that phenomenon. 

Dr. Franklin has never made use 
of the mathematics, in his investi- 
gation of the ]>henomena of nature ; 
and though this may render it sor- 

S rising that he has fidlen into so 
iw errors of importance, yet it 
helps in some measure to explain 
the uneoualled perspicuity and vi- 
vacity or his exposiuons. An al^ 
braist, who can work wonders with 
letters, seldom condescends to be 
much indebted to words, and thinks 
himself entitled to make his sen- 
tences obscure, provided his calcu^ 
lations be distinct A writer who 
has nothing but words to make use 
•of, must make all the use he can of 
them: he cannot afibrd to neglect 
the only chance he has of being 
underntood. 

His political writings first raised 
him Into public office and eminence, 
but will be least read or attended to 
by posterity. They may be divided 
into two parts ; those which relate 
to the internal afiairs and provin- 
cial diftrences of the American 
colonies, before their quarrel with 
the mother country ; and those which 
relate to that quarrel and its conse- 
quences. The former are no longer 
in any degree interestinj^ : The 
longest of them was published in 
1759, under the title of a Histori- 
cal Review of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, and was composed for 
the purpose of showing that the 
political privileges reserved to the 
founder of the colony had been ille* 
gaily and oppressively used. Ttim 
Canada pamphlet, written in 1760, 
for the purpose of pdndng out the 
importance of retaining that colony 
at the peace, is composed with great 
force of reason, and In a style of esc- 
traordinarv perspicuity. The same 
may be said of what are called the 
Albany papers, or the pUn for a 
general polttical onioa ot the oole* 
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met \n 1754 ; and of a variety of 
other tracts on the provincial poli- 
tics of tbat day. 

AU these are worth preiervin^, 
t)oth as monamentt of Dr, Franklin's 
talents and activity, and as afford- 
hig, in many places, very excellent 
modelH of strong reasoninj; and po- 
pular eloquence : but the interest of 
the subjects is now completely gone 
by ; and the few specimens of gene- 
ral reasonmg which we meet with 
serve only to increase our regret, 
that the talents of the author should 
'have been wasted on such perisha- 
ble materials. 

There is not much written on the 
subject of the dispute with the colo- 
nies ; and most of his papers on that 
subject are already well known to 
the public. His examination before 
the house of commons, in 1766, af- 
fords a striking proof of tlie extent 
of his in formation, the clearness and 
force of his extem/iore composition, 
and the steadiness and selr-pohses- 
sion, which enabled him to display 
these qualities with so much efiect 
(ipnn such an occasion. His letters 
before the commencement uf hostili- 
ties are full of ^ricf and anxiety j 
but, no sooner did matters come to 
extremities, than he appears to have 
assumed a certain keen and confi- 
dent cheerfulness, not unmixed with 
a seasoning of asperity, and more 
vindictivenes^s of spirit than perhaps 
became a philosopher. 

The letters which passed between 
Dr. Franklin and lord Howe, when 
his lordship arrived off the Ameri- 
can coast with what were called the 
paMcatory proposals, in 1776, show 
not only the consideration in which 
the former was held by the noble 
commissioner, but contain a very 
striking and pathetic statement of 
the cciisequences to be dreaded from 
the perseverance of Great Britain 
in her schemes of compulsion. 

None of Dr. Franklin's political 
writings, during the nine years that 
he resided as ambassador at the 
court of France, have yet been made 

Eublic. Some of them must be high- 
j intcrestiug. 



As to the merits of Franklin as H 
political economist, he is perfectly 
sound on many important and prac- 
tical points ; on the corn-trade, aad 
the theory of money, for instance ; 
and also on the more general doc- 
trines, as to the freedom of com- 
merce, and the principle of popula- 
tion. In the more elementary and 
abstract parts of the science, how- 
ever, his views seem to have been 
less just and luminous. He is not 
very consistent or profound, in what 
he says of the eflects of luxury ; and 
seems to have gone headlong into 
the radical error of the economtHet^ 
when he maintains, that all that is 
done by manufacture is to embody 
the value of the manufacturer's sub- 
sistence in his work, and Uiat agri- 
culture is the only source from which 
a real increase of wealth can be de- 
rived. Another favourite position is, 
that all commerce is cheating'^ where 
a commodity, produced by a certain 
quantity of labour, is exchanged for 
another, on which more labour has 
been expended ; and that the onh^ 
/air price of any thing, is some other 
thing re<juiring the same exertion 
to bring it to market This is evi- 
dently a very narrow and errone- 
ous view of the nature of commerce. 
The fair price to the purchaser 
IS, whatever he deliberately chuses 
to give, rather than go without the 
commodity ; it Is no matter to bim, 
whetlier the seller bestowed much 
or little labour upon it, or whether 
it came into his possession without 
any labour at all; whether it be a 
diamond, which he picked up, or a 
picture, at which they had been 
working for years. The commodi- 
ty is not valued by the purchaser on 
account of the labour which is sup- 
posed to be embodied in it, but sole- 
ly on account of certain qualities, 
which he finds convenient or agree- 
able ; he compares the con\xnience 
and delight which he expects to de- 
rive from this object, with the con- 
venience and delight which is a£G}rd- 
by the things asked in exchange for 
it ; and if he find the former pre- 
ponderate, he consents to the ex- 
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change^ and makes a beDeficial bar- 

SJn. We have stat^l the case in 
e name of a purchaser, because, 
|n barter, both parties'are truly pur- 
chasers, and act on the same prin- 
ciples ; and it is easy to show, that 
all commerce resolves itself ulti- 
mately into barter. There can be 
no unmimess in trade, except where 
there is concealment by the seller, 
either of the defects of the commodi- 
ty, or of the fact that the purchaser 
may be supplied with it at a cheapr 
er rate by another. It is a matter 
of Jact^ but not of morality^ that the 
Drice of most commodities will be in- 
fluenced by the labour employed in 
producing them. If they are capa- 
ble of being produced in unlimited 
quantities, the competition of the 
producers will sink the price very 
nearly to what is necessaiy to main- 
tain this labour ; and the impossibi- 
lity of continuing the production^ 
without repaying that labour, will 
prevent it from smking lower. The 
doctrine does not apply at all to ca- 
ses where the materials, or the skill 
necessary to work them up, are 
scarce in proportion to the demand. 
The author's speculations on the 
effects of paper-money seem also to 
be superficial and inaccurate. Sta- 
tistica had not been carefully stu- 
died in the days of his activity ; and, 
accordingly, we meet with a good 
deal of loose assumption, and sweep- 
ing calculation, in his writings. Vet 
he had a genius for exact observa- 
tion, and complicated detail ; and 
probably wanted nothing but leisure, 
to have made very great advances 
m this branch of economy. 

As a writer on morality and ge- 
neral literature, the merits of Frank- 
lin cannot be estimated properly, 
without taking into consideration the 
peculiarities in his early history and 
situation. He never had ihe bene- 
fit of any academical instruction, 
nor of the society of men of letters ; 
his style was formed entirely by his 
own judgment and occasional read- 
ing ; and most of his moral pieces 
were written while he was a trades- 
man, addressing himself to the 
irl^men of his native city. We 



cannot expect, therefore, either that 
he should write with extraordinary 
elegance or grace ; or that he should 
treat of the accomplishments, fol. 
lies, and occupations of polite life.-^ 
He had no great occasion, as a mo- 
ralist, to expose the guilt and the 
folly of gaming or seduction ; or to 
point a poignant and playful ridi- 
cule against ihe lighter immoraUties 
of fashionable life. To the mecha- 
nics and traders of Boston and Phl^ 
ladelphia, such warnings were alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and he endea- 
voured, therefore, with more appro- 
priate eloquence, to impress on them i 
the importance of industry^ sobrie- / 
ty, and economy, and to direct their , 
wise and humble ambition to the at* 
tainmenC of useful knowledge and 
honourable independence. 

That moralityi after all, is cer- 
tainly the most valuable, which b 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
greater part of mankind ; and tlut 
eloquence is the most meritorious, 
that is calculated to convince and 
persuade the multitude to virtue.— 
Nothing can be more perfectly and 
beautifully adapted to its object, than 
most of Dr. Franklin's compositions 
of this sort The tone' of familiari- 
ty, of good will, and homely jocula- 
rity ; the plain and pointed illustra- 
tions ; the short sentences, made up 
of short words; and the strong 
sense, clear information, and obvi- 
ous conviction of the author himseU^ 
make most of his moral exhorutions 
perfect models of popular eloquence; 
and afford the finest specimens oi a 
style which has been but too little . 
cultivated in a country, which num* 
bers, perhaps, more than 100,000. 
readers among its tradesmen and ar- 
tificers. 

In writings which possess such so- 
lid and unusual merit, it is of no 
great consequence that the fiistidi- 
ous eye of a critic can discover ma- 
ny blemishes. There is a good deal 
of vulgarity in the practical writing* 
of Franklin ; and more vulgarity 
than was necessary ioc the object he 
had in view. There is something 
childish, too, in some of his attempts 
at pleasantry i his story of the Whis- 
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tie, Mid hit Parisian tetter, annoanc- 
mg the discovery that the sun gives 
light as soon as he riiies, arc instan- 
ces of thia The Soliloquy of an 
Ephemeris, however, is much het- 
ter ; and both that, and the IMa- 
logue with the Gout, are executed 
with the lightness and spirit of ge- 
nuine French ooropositinns. 

The Speech hi the Divan of Al« 
^gif rm composed as a parody on those 
of the defenders of ttie slave-trade, 
«nd the scriptural paraUe against 
persecution, are inimitable; they 
tia¥e all the point and facility of the 
fine pleasantries of Swift and Ar- 
bttthnot, with something more of di- 
rectness and apparent sincerity. 

The style of his letters, in general, 
is excellent They are chiefly re- 
markable for great simplicity of 
language, admirable good sense and 
ingenuity, and an amiable and inof. 
lensive cheerfulness, that is never 
overclouded or eclipsed. 

There is something extremely 
amiable in old age, when thus exhi* 
bited, as in Franklin's letters, with- 
out quemlottsness, discontent, or im- 
patience, and free, at the same 
time, from any afiected or unbecom- 
ing levitv. There mu9i be many 
more ofku letter • in existence^ than 
have yet been given to thepubUci 
and^Jrom the tone and tenor qftho8e 
which already afipeared^ we are m- 
tiffied that they would be read with 
' general avidity and improvement^. 

His account of his own life, down 
to the year 1730, has been in the 
hands of the public since 1790. It 
is written with great simplicity and 
liveliness, though it contams too ma- 
ny triflinp^ details and anecdotes of 
obscure individuals. It aflfords a 
striking example of the irresistible 
force with which talents and indus- 
try bear upwards in society, as well 
as an impressive illustration of the 
substantial wisdom and good policy 
of Invarible integrity and candour. 
It would be very useful reading §or 

• I wishthedeacendanuof Dr.Fnnk. 
lin, in America, would take this hint.— 
They have treasures of this sort of which 
a profitable use might be madc.-^. 



all young persons of unsteady princi- 
ple, who have their fortanes to 
make or to mend in the world. 

On the whole, the life and writ^ 
ings of Dr. Franklin affiird a strilL- 
iog illustration of the inca k ntabie 
vuue of a sound and well directcfll 
undersUnding, and of the coroparm- 
tive uselessness of learning and la* 
borious accomplishments. WittuieBt 
the slightest pretensions to the cba« 
racter of a scholar or a man of sci- 
ence, he has extended the bounds of 
human knowledge on a variety c£ 
subjects, which scholars and men c€ 
science had previously investigated 
without success ; and has only been 
found deficient in those studies which 
the learned have generallf turned 
from in disdain. Respect is due 
to scholarsliip and science ; but the 
value of these instruments ia apt to 
be overrated by their possessors; 
and it is a wholesome mortification, 
to show them that the work noay be 
done without them. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

IDKAL MISERIRS. 

WHILE I acknowled^ with gra- 
titude the very great obligations we 
owe to divines and philosophers, for 
the valuable precepts they have laid 
down, to guard us against those vi- 
ces which are followed by great ca- 
lamities, and for the no less impor- 
tant consolation they afibrd us against 
such evils as we can neither foresee 
nor prevent, I regret much that 
they have narrowed their labours by 
addressing themselves to mankin4in 
genei;^L This may seem an extra- 
ordinary objection, but it will appear 
very justifiable, when we conuder that 
the advice given to all is seldom ac- 
cepted^y any, and that it is indivi- 
dual application only which can give 
it eifcct. 

These sages of ancient and mo- 
dem time deserve great praise fior 
cheering the hearts of men in the 
hour of anxiety, far afikrding conso- 
UtipQ in distress, and for suggesting 
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a lively hope even on the brink of 
despair. But these are things in 
which man, <u man only, is concern- 
ed. It is much, but it is not all ; they 
have fallen short, in handing down 
no advice, no precepts, no comfort, 
adapted to the taste of men of fe- 
sbion, women of ton, and persons of 
distinction ; nor have they been more 
attentive to the distresses which be- 
&l us as members of the corpora, 
tion, as chairmen of clubs, and as 
guests at a table. 

Now these and other distresses of 
a like kind, though usually set down 
among the iittlc things which are, 
or ought to' be, beneath our atten- 
tion, are really among the greatest 
misfortunes of life : first, because 
they are perpetually recurring, and 
add, therefore, to the general mass 
of unhappiness ; and, secondly, be- 
cause not one of those philosophers 
and divines, who have made the af- 
flictions of human life their study, 
have condescended to say one word 
about them, or have mentioned them 
with indifference and contempt AU 
this appears to me very extraordi- 
nary, and to detract much from the 
utihty of their labours. 

If we will set about analyzing and 
decompounding our respective por- 
tions of happiness and unhappiness, 
we shall find that each is made up 
of an infinite series of tittle thinga. 
Little things, then, being great to 
Httle meriy ought not to be beneath 
the attention of those who assume 
the chair of authority, direct our 
judgment, prescribe our sentiments, 
and regulate our hopes and fears. — 
These have ^ven us admirable coun- 
sel against excessive grief for the 
lossiof relatives, and the loss of for* 
tune : but are these the only losses 
that require a healing balm f How 
many are every night made misera- 
ble in this metropolis by the loss of 
an odd trick ! How many have their 
sensibility deeply wounded by die 
death of a parrot ! How many are 
cut to the heart to reflect that the 
ball th^ missed yesterday will no 
more return ; or that the brilliant 
assemblage of persons of fashion, 
which they were prevented from 



joining, may never meet again I— 
Kay, with all due respe>ct to philo- 
sophers be it spoken, is the misplac- 
ing of a cane, umbrella, or a pair of 
gloves, no misfortune f 

Yet for these evils we have no 
remedy. What avails it to fortifk^ the 
mind against covetousness, against 
ambition, against the fears of death, 
when amid our speculations on such 
abstract and distant subjects, a visit 
remains unretumed, or a mantua- 
maker has forgotten her orders? We 
may bear up against the pangs of 
despised love, and the oppressor's 
wrongs, but it requires no small 
share of philosophy to behold the 
china in ruins, and the canary-bird 
a prey to the undistinguishing fero- . 
city of a cat How many have we 
seen bury a wife, in ail the decent 
manKneBs of griefs who have been 
tortured almost to madness when 
they beheld the meat spoiled, the 
butter rancid, or the pie overbaked ! 
How many, who can submit with 
patience to the disorders attendant 
on a late period of life, are mere 
children in philosophy, should they 
come late into the theatre, their fa- 
vourite song past, and tlieir places 
taken. 

He, therefore, who would pre- 
scribe for such calamities, would be 
a general benefector. It would re- 
quire, however, that he should not 
merely possess the austerity of an 
ancient philosopher ; that he should 
be able to harangue like Socrates, or 
epistolize like t^neca: he should 
be a man of the world, and apply 
his remedies where the disorder was 
contracted. 

In my last excursion to the wa- 
tering places, 1 had many melancho- 
ly instances of the great need the 
visitors of those places stand in for 
such a philosopher. Of what avail 
would it be to preach there about 
the common and vulgar asperities of 
human life, and omit the more im- 
portant and trying circumstances of 
a cruel rain, a perverse raffle, and . 
a morbid ennui / to have a party of 
pleasure broke up just as the set is 
made up ; to be within one of the 
lucky number ; and to be tormented, 
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perbapt for a dayi with dont^knaw* 
Aovfishne98 ? ilicae« indeed, are ca* 
lamities; they wring the heart, they 
put the temper to a §evere trial, 
spoil the appetite, cover tlie counte- 
nance with a deadly pale, and drive 
sleep from the eyes, and slumber 
from the eye-lids. Mua they not, 
tiierefore, be greatljr aggravated, 
when do assistance is at hand, no 
soothing consolation nigh, nor friend 
to sympathize, no kindred bosom to 
•hare the grief with \ 

Such are a few of the calamitiea 
of human life, for which I can find 
no sources of consolation among di- 
vines and philoBophern. Whether 
they thought such matters too much 
above, or too much beneaih their 
concern, I know not ; but certain it 
is, all our Moiamina mUertM are ve»! 
ry deficient in such important matr 
ters. 

I have already hinted that the 
frequency of these calamities ren- 
ders aid more necessary than all our 
other systems of philosophy. A man 
cannot lose at)ove two or three affec- 
tionate wives in his whole life ; but 
he may lose a good dinner every 
week ; and a lady may weep over 
tiie grave of twenty lap-dogs, before 
she has an opportunity to pay the 
last duties of friendship to a much- 
lamented husband. 
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ox THK INDKPENDKNCK OF SPA- 
VISU AMERICA. 

WOULD the emancipation of the 
Spanish colonies be favourable to 
their future progress and improve- 
ment ? Would it enable them to 
redress the grievances under which 
they at present labour \ If assisted 
to acquire, are they strong enough 
to maintain, their independence ? 
The interest excited at this moment 
by the expedition of Miranda, seems 
to call fur some observations on these 
topics. 

The greatest defect in the Spanish 
colooiai government coosistft in iu 



goveraiiig too much ; in ita being tea 
oficious, too intermeddling, too coos- 
plicatedi and too expensive ; in itt 
being calculated, not to fevoitr the 
growth, and protect the progress of 
an infent colony, but to harass and 
torment, with unavailing remediesi 
the last momenu of a sute siinking 
under weakness and decrepitude. 

A numberless host of dependants 
is kept up, to mainuin the ccAonics 
in subjection. Checks on the abuK 
of power are multipUed, till autho- 
rity clashes with authority, and the 
people are oppressed withoat betag 
protected. The same form of go- 
vernment is spread over every pait 
of America, and the same instito- 
tions established in the most retired 
village, which have been found use- 
ful or necessary in the seats of go-, 
yemment and commerce. 

The magistrates and retainera 
of justice are as numerous and as 
active in a country, where every 
man has plenty with hb reach, as 
they are in Europe, where an im- 
mense population is strun;Ung for 
sut)sistence in the midst <3[ ita own 
vices. A devout and welUiotention- 
ed government exerts more vigi- 
lance about the morals and fiutte of 
its subjects in the wilds of America^ 
than it employs vigour at home in 
the defence of tlieir h ves, properties, 
and independence. 

The ^pence of the colonial go* 
vemment, though unnecessarily 
great, is compensated, in part, b^ 
the salaries of its servants beii^ 
consumed in the places where they 
are received. But more than eight 
millions of dollars are withdrawn 
from the annual income of the colo- 
nies to Rplenish the royal treasury 
of Madrid, from which no part of 
it ever returnsb The uxes and fis- 
cal regulations, by which this reve- 
nue is drawn from the people, are 
singularly injudicioua and vexatious. 
Agriculture is discouraged by the. 
exaction of tithes; conunerce ha- 
rassed by the collection of alcava* 
las ; and the people chafed and fret- 
ted by monopolies. But the least 
exceptionable taxes in the Spanish 
colooies are ^ose which have no 
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Other object but to raise monev. The 
Spanish eovemment is one or those 
which codceives it to be its chief duty 
to promote the industry of its subjects) 
and to direct them in the right path 
to opulence, and to these endb its fix- 
ed regulations are made subservient 
The colonies are sacrificed, as usual, 
to the mother country; and their 
heaviest tax is the tribute which 
they are compelled to pay to the la- 
siness, ignorance, and unskilfulness 
of Spanish workmen and manufac- 
turers. With the same well-mean- 
ing views, one cotony, one province, 
or one city, is continually sacrificed 
to some other ; and an order often 
arrives unexpectedly from Madrid, 
which suspends the most flourishing 
trade, and condemns a whole pro- 
vince to idleness and want 

If there are abuses which would be 
corrected by a government resident 
in America, and acquainted with 
its local necessities, the Spanish co- 
lonies cannot but gain by emancipa- 
tion. Nor are the same evils and 
disorders to be apprehended in Spa- 
nish America from a change of go- 
vernment, which would follow any 
disturbances in the West India 
islands, or such as befel the unfortu- 
nate colony of St Domingo. The 
natural aristocracy of the Spanish 
colonies resides in the country, and 
consists of men bom and educated 
in the midst of their inferiors and 
dependants. The people of colour 
are sober and religious. The Afri- 
can negroes are few in number ; 
and the blacks bom in the colonies 
are reconciled to dieir situation, and 
accustomed to the same easy and 
indolent life with their masters. 
The Indians are the least of all to 
be feared. The form of govern- 
ment best suited to a people like the 
Spanish Americans, is monarchy; 
and if the monarch presented to 
them were of the royal family of 
Spain, or nearly related to it, they 
would probably submit to him with- 
out reluctance. 

Some of these colonies are. capa- 
ble, even in their present state, of 
forming great and powerful empires. 



Mexico alone contains more than 
four millions of inhabitants. Peni^ 
including Potosi and Quito, contains 
as many. The province watei'ed 
by the Orinoco are less populous, 
and less able to maintain their inde- 
pendence without the protection of 
some fbreim state ; but such is the 
fertility of those regions, and so 
admirably are they situated for com- 
merce, that if emancipated from 
the mother country, they would 
advance with the rapidity of the 
United States. With their present 
means and resources, they are infi- 
nitely less able to maintain an inde- 
pendent government, than the po- 
pulous and opulent regions of Mexico 
and Peru. 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

ANECDOTE. 

IMBECILE minds are apt to pro- 
tect themselves under the mask of 
humble hesitation. When a candi- 
date for a degree at a British uni- 
versity was asked whether the sun 
moved round the earth, or the earth 
round the sun, he, after some de- 
lay and embarrassment, replied, 
" Sometimes the one, and some- 
times the other." 



For the Literary Magazine. 

SOUTH AMERICAN MODE OF 
BLEEDING^ 

THEY perform the operation in 
a very dexterous manner ; not with 
a lancet, as our surgeons do, but 
with an Indian instrument very curi- 
ously made. It is a small and re- 
markable sharp flint, ground to an 
almost imperceptible point, and set ' 
in a small bit of ebony or cedar, in 
mucli the same manner as our gla- 
ziers' diamonds; with this di&r- 
ence, as theirs is placed perpendi- 
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colftrty in tbe wood* so this is set 
Aorisontally, with m much of the 
flint projectin|^ as is sufficient to 
make the incisioa. The arm is 
bound up as with us ; the instrument 
is then laid on the Tein, and struck 
with a kind of small hammer; the 
Mood flows copiously : and so skil* 
ful are the Indian surgeons, that the 
patient runs no hasard of having the 
artery injured by this peculiar mode 
of bleeding. 

In that part of the world, the 
prie»to are the only Europeans who 
profess any skill in medicine ; and 
this knowledge b chiefly limited to 
the properties of a great varie^ of 
idmpies, which, in the hands of an 
able botanist, are found to counte- 
ract the noxious qualities of the 
waters of the Plata. 



For the LUerary Magazine. 
I, avarice: am example. 

THE following narrative contains' 
a curious and amusing instance of 
the misdirection of human passions. 

There lately died in England, of 
a broken heart, Mr. Farmer, well 
known as a retailer of newspapers. 
He had acquired, by extraordinary 
industry, parsimony, and methods, 
peculiar to himself, a sum amounting 
to SK)00l. His manners and exter- 
nal appearance indicated extreme 
poverty ; his plaintive stories very 
often excited pity, and induced ma- 
ny to act with tenderness towards 
him. An old man, a news-dealer, 
being much bffiicied with disorders 
incident to advanced age, wished to 
dispose of his business ; the sum de- 
manded for it was 501. Mr. F. 
seemed inclined to purchase, but 
could not think of advancing so large 
a sum as 501. at one time, but sup- 
sing the old man could not live long, 
agreed to allow him 278. per week 
during his natural life. These terms 
were agreed to ; the old man retir- 
ed into the country, recovered his 
health, returned to London, exhi- 
bited his person before Mr. Farmer, 



which operated on htm so p ow eilid - 
ly, that his thooghu were enfrosaod 
with it; he grachially declined aa 
health, his q[>irito becaoM dcpre«»- 
cd, Mharp misery eermed. to Aovr 
worn him to the bone s and, at Uat* 
distresaed to part with the darSng 
inject <fhi» wuLf in a flood of tear* 
he rettred to his garret, and m a 
few hours expired. 



For the Literary M agaz i ne ^ 

TEAVSLLIVG MEMORAVOHMS, 
MADE IN 1789, I79a 

French Inno» 

FRENCH. inns are in general 
better in two respects, and worse in 
all the rest, than thoae in England 
or America. We live better in 
point of eating and drinking, beyonda 
Question, than we should do in going 
from London to Edinburgh, or from 
Baltimore to Boston, at doubkt the 
expenoe. But if m England tbe best 
of every thing is ordered, withool 
any attention to the expence, we 
should, for double the money, live 
better than we do in France ; tbe 
common cookery of the French gives 
great advanta^ It is true they 
roast every thing to a chip, if yon 
are not cautious : but they give such 
a number and variety of dishes, that 
if you do not like some, there are 
others to please your palate. Th^ 
dessert at a French inn has no rival 
at an English one ; nor are the li- 
quon ^o be despised. We sometimes 
meet with bad wine, but, on tbe 
whole, far better than such port and 
Madeira as English and American 
inns give. Beds are better in France; 
in England they are good only at 
good inns ; and we have none of that 
torment, which is so perplexing in 
EngUnd, to have the sheets aired ; 
for here, as in America, we never 
trouble our heads about them, doubt- 
less on account of the climate. Af- 
ter these two points, all is a blank. 
You have have no parlour to eat ia; 
only a room with two, three, or foar 
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Apartments tadly fitted up ; 
ttM walls wliite*washed ; or pafier 
off difiereot sorts in the same room ; 
«r upestry so old, as to be a fit ni- 
dus for moths and spiders ; and the 
lamitore such, that one of our inn* 
kieepers would light his fire with it. 
For a table, you have ever>' where 
m board laid on cross bars, which 
are so conveniently contrived, as to 
leave room for your legs only at the 
«nd. Oak chairs with rush bottoms, 
and the back univerBally a direct 
perpendicular, that defies all at- 
tempt at rest after fotigue. Doors, 
give music as well as entrance ; the 
wind whistles through their chinks; 
and hinges grate discord. Windows 
admit rain as well as light ; when 
shut they are no^ easy to open ; and 
when open not easy to shut Mops, 
brooms, and scrubbing brushes are 
not in the catalogue of the neoessa^ 
ries of a French inn. Bells there 
are none ; thitJIUe must always be 
bawled for ; and, when she appears, 
is neither neat, well dressed, nor 
handsome. The kitchen is black 
with smoke ; the master commonly 
the cook, and the less you see of 
the cooking, the more likely you are 
to have a stomach to your dinner ; 
but this is not peculiar to France. 
Copper utensils always in great 
plenty, but not always well tinned. 
The mistress rarely classes civility 
or attention to her guesu among the 
requisites of her trade. 



French Compamonthifi and Cwi' 
veraatiofu 

As to the conversation of French 
ssaemblies, I am inclined to prais« 
them for equanimity, but condemn 
them for iuMpidity. All vigour of 
thought seems so excluded from ex« 
pi-ession, that characters of ability 
and of inanity meet nearly on a pi^r : 
tsme and elegant, uninteresting and 
polite, the nungled mass of commu- 
nicated ideas has powers neither to 
oflfend nor instruct ; where there is 
much polish of character there is 
little argument ; and if you neither 
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ar^oe nor diacoss, what is ooover* 
satxm? tvood temper, and habitual 
ease, are the first ingredients in pri<* 
vate society; but wit, knowledge, 
or originalil^, must break their even 
snrfitfe into some inecjuality of feeU 
ing, or conversation u like a jour-* 
Bey on an endless flat 



French OrdinarUk* 

At Nismes I dined and sopped at 
the table d'hote : the cheapness of 
these tables suits one's finances, and 
one sees something of the manners 
of the people : we sat down from 
twenty to forty at every meal, most 
motley companies oi French, Ita^ 
lians, Spaniards, with a Greek and 
Armenian; and I was informed, 
that there is hardly a nation in Eu- 
rope or Asia, that have not mer* 
chants at the great fair of Beaucaire, 
chiefly for raw silk, of which many 
millions in value are sold in four 
days : all the other commodities of 
the world are to be found there. 

One circumstance I must remark 
on this numerous table d'hote, be- 
cause it has struck me repeatedly, 
which is the iacitunUii/ of the 
French. I came here expecting to 
have my ears constantly fatigued 
with the infinite volubility and. spi* 
rits of the people, of which so many 
persona have written, sitting, I sup* 
pose by their own fire-sides. At 
Montpellier, though fifteen persons, 
and some of them ladies, were pre- 
sent, I found it impossible to make 
them break their inflexible silence 
with more than a monobyllable, and 
the whole company sat more like 
an assembly of tongue-tied quakers, 
than the mixed company of a people 
famous for loquacity. Here also, at 
Nismes, with a different party at 
every meal, it is the same thing ; no 
Frenchman will open his mouth. To- 
day at dinner, hopeless of that na- 
tion, and fearing to lose the use of 
an organ they had so little inclina* 
tion to employ, I fixed myself by a 
Spaniard, and having been so lately 
in his country, I found him ready to 
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oonverscy and 'tolerably cofmnwii^ 
cative ; but we bad more ConiFeraa- 
iion than thirty other persona maki* 
tained among themseLvea. 



French Theatres, 

The theatre at Boardeaux, boilt 
in 1780, is by far the nnost magni- 
ficent in France. I have seen nothing 
that approaches it The building is 
insulated, and fills up a space of 
306 feet by 165, one end being the 
principal front, containing a portico 
the whole length of it, of twelve vetf 
large Corinthian cohMTios. The en- 
trance from this portico ia by a noble 
vestibule^ which leads, not only to 
the different parts of the theatre, 
but also to an elegant oval concert- 
room and saloons for walking and 
refreshments. The theatre itself ia 
of a vast size ; in shape the segment 
of an oval The establishment U 
actors, actresses, singers, dancers, 
ordiestra, 8cc. speak the wealth and 
luxury of the place. I have been aa- 
.^^;^.;!Sliired, that from thirty to fifty louia 
''*' a night have been paid to a fti'vonrite 
' actress from Pans. Larrive, the 
first tragic actor of that capital, is 
now here, at SOOlivres (100 dollars) 
a night, with two benefits. Dau- 
berval, the dancer, and his wife, the 
mademoiselle Theodore of London, 
are retained as principal ballet- 
master and first female dancer< at 
a salary of 38,000 livrea (near 6000 
. hilars). Pieces are performed eve- 
ry night, Sundays not except^^ as 
every where in trance. 



Much of the wastes between Bour- 
deaux and Barbesieux belonged Xo 
the prince de Soublse, who would 
not sell any part of them. Thus it 
is whenever you sturoble on a gra^d 
seigneur, even one that was worth 
miiliofis, you are sure to find his 
properly desert. The duke of Bou- 
illonN and this prince's are two of 
the greatest properties in France ; 



and an the sight I h«?e y«t sean df 
their greatness, are wastes, Imndemj 
deserts, fern, Uag. Go to their ret^ , 
dence, wherever It oMiy be, and y^m, 
would probably find them in the 
midst of a forest, very weU peopled 
with deer, wild boars, and wolvc% 
with a -domestic establishment of 
a himdred servants, two hiMdred 
dogs, and five bundrwl horses. This 
was literally the estaMishment a/t 
Chantille bdbre the prince bccftae 



EnviroTf qf Paris, 

Enter Paris where you will, yen 
are confirmed to the idea that the 
roads immediately leading to ^at 
capital are deserts^ comparatively 
speaking with those of Loodoni. 
By what means can the coonectiQa 
be carried on with the country? The 
French must be the moat stationary 
people upon earth ; when in a place, 
they must rest without a thought of 
going to anoUier : or the English 
must be the moat restless ; and find 
more pleasure in nooving from one 
place to another, than in resting to 
enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobUity went to their country seats 
9nly when exiled there by the court, 
the roads could not be asore soli- 
tary. 



Bai Bretons. 

I have had an opportunity of see*- 
log numbers of Bais Bretons colle<^ 
ed, as well as their cattle. The mea 
dress in great trowsers like breeches, 
many with naked legs, and moat with 
wooden shoes, strong marked feap 
tures like the Welch, with counte- 
nances a mixture of half energy aiMi 
half laziness ; their persons stoot, 
broad, and square, llie women 
furrowed without age by labour, to 
the utter extincuon of all softness 
of sex. llie eye discovers them 
at fii*st glance to be a people ab- 
solutely distinct from the French. 
Wonderful that they ^ould be 
found so, with distinct language. 
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dfiM^ Ieo, after having 
actded here 1300 years ! 



Vkeatre mi ATantz, 

The theatre at Kantz is new built 
of fine white stone, and has a mag- 
nificent portico front of eight ele- 
gant Corinthian pillars, and four 
others within, to part the portico 
from a grand vestibule. Withija, ail 
is ^Id and painting, and a couft 
tTtnl at entering, that struck me for- 
cibly. It is, I believe, twice as large 
as Drury Laae, and five times as 
magnificent It was Sunday, and 
thcrtfwe full. iWbn Ditu I .cried I 
to myself, do all the wastes, the de- 
serts, the heath. Hog, furze, broom, 
and bog, that I have passed for 300 
miles, lead to this spectacle \ What 
a tniracle, that all this splendour 
artd wealth of the cities in France 
should be so unconnected with the 
country ? There are no gentle tran- 
sitions from ease to comfort, fjrom 
comfort to wealth : vou pass at once 
from beggary to profusion ; from mi- 
sery in mud cabins to mademoiselle 
St Huberti, ip splendid spectacles 
at 500 livres a night (100 dollars). 
The country deserted, or if a gen- 
tleman in it, yon find him in some 
wretched hole, to save that money 
which is lavished with profusion in 
the luxuries of a capital 



French PoUtencM%, 

Among my letters was one to 
.monsieur de la Livioniere, perpetu- 
al secretary of the Society of Agri- 
. fs^ltnre here. \ found he was at his 
coontry-sMl, two leagues from An- 
joa, at Mignianne. On my arrival 
at his seat, he was sitting down to 
dinner with Us fiunily ; not being 
past twelve, I thought to have escape 
ed this awkwardness ; (xitboth him- 
adf and snadame prevented all em- 
barrassment by very unaffsctedly 
destring me to partake with them, 
and making not the least derange- 
jpcat either in table or looks, placed 
ine at once at my ease, to an indif- 
iiBrs&t dinner, ganiishcd with so 



much ease and cheerfulness, that I 
foond it a repast more to my taste 
than the most splendid taUes coald 
aflbrd. An English, family in the 
country, similar in situation, taken 
unawares in the same way, woukl 
receive you with an unquiet hospi- 
tality, and an aaxlous politeness; 
and, afUr waiting for a hurry-scur- 
ry derangement of cloth, ubk, 
plates, sideboard, pot, and sodt, 
would give you perhaps so good a 
dinner, that none of the fiimily, be- 
tween anxiety and fatigue, could 
supply one word of conversation, sad 
you would depart under cordial wish- 
es that you might never return. This 
folly, so common in England, is ne- 
ver met with in France: the French 
are quiet in their houses, and do 
things without effort. 



France pnd Great Britain com* 
fiarecL 

France is superior to England in 
soil The proportion of poor land 
in England, to the total of the king- 
dom, is greater than the similar pro- - 
portion in France; nor have they 
any where such tracts of wretched 
blowing sand as are to be met with 
in Norfolk andSuffolk. Their heaths, 
moors, and wastes not mountainous, 
what they term iandef and which 
are so frequent in Bretagne, Anjon, 
Maine, aikl Guienne, are infinitely 
better than the English northern 
moors ; and the mountains of Scat- 
land and Wales cannot be compared, 
in point of soil, with those of the Py- 
renees, Auvergoe, Dauphine, Pro- 
vence, and Langueidoc. Another ad- 
vantage almost inestimable is, that 
their tenacious loams do not take 
the character of days, which in 
some parts of England are so stub- 
bom and harsh, that the ^xpence of 
culturp is almost equal to a mode- 
rate produce. Such clays as are in 
Sussex, I never met with in France. 
The smallness of the qqantity of 
rank clay in the latter country is in- 
deed surprising. 

Which, relatively to agriculture, 
18 the best climate, that of France, 
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or that of En^and ? The prefer- 
ence is due to France. I have often 
lieard the contrary asserted, and 
with some appearance of reason ; 
but, I l)elieve, the opinion has arisen 
snore from considering the actual 
■tate of husbandry in the two coon- 
tries, than the distinct properties of 
the two climates. The English make 
a very good use of their*s ; but the 
French are, hi this respect, in their 
in&ncy, through more thaq half the 
kingdom. 

The Importance of a country pro- 
ducing twenty-five bushels per acre 
instead of eighteen, is prodigious ; 
t)ut it is an idle deception to speak 
of twenty-five, (or the superiority of 
English spring com, barley and oats, 
is doubly greater than that of wheat 
and rye, and would justify me in 
proportioning the com products of 
England^ in ^;eneral, compared with 
those of France, at twenty-eight to 
eighteen ; and I am well persuaded, 
that s^uch a ratio would be no exag- 

S' eration. Ten millions of acres pro- 
uoe mom com than fifteen millions ; 
consequently a territory of one hun- 
dred millions of acres more tJian 
eooab another of one hundred and 
fifty milliuna It is from such facts 
that we must seek for an explana- 
tion of the power of England, which 
has ventured to measure itself with 
that of a country so much nnore po- 
pulous, exten^ve, and more favour- 
ed by nature, as France' really Is ; 
and it is a lesson to all governments 
Whatever, that if they would be pow<* 
erful« they must encourage the only 
real and permanent basis of power, 
ACkicuLTURE. By enlarging the 
quantity of the products of land in a 
nation, all those advantages flow 
which have been attributed to a 
great popolationi but which ought, 
whh much more truth, to have bcea 
assigned to a great consumption-; 
since it is not the mere number of 
people, but their ease and welfare, 
y hich constitute national prosperity. 
The difference between the corn 
products of France and England is 
so great, that it would justify some 
degree of surprise, how any politi- 
cal writer coukl ever express any 



degree of amaseraeat, that a tern* 
tory, naturally so inconsiderable aa 
the British isles, on comparison with 
France, should ever become eqnallf 
powerful; yet this sentiment, found- 
ed in mere ignorance, is very ooaa- 
mon. With such an immense supe- 
riority in the produce of com, the 
more obvious surprise should have 
been, that the resources of England, 
compared with those of France, were 
pot y^t more decisive. 



J^Yench Irrigatiofu 

In Languedoc we find by for the 
greatest exertion in irrigation to be 
seen in France ; a solid sunk of 
timber and masonry is formed across 
a considerable river near Gai^e^ 
between fwo rocky mountains, to 
force the water into a very fine canal, 
in which it is, on ap average, rix 
feet broad by ^^t deep, and half a 
mile long ; built rather than di^, on 
the side of the mountain just imder 
the road, and walled in like a shel^ 
a traly great worlc, equally well 
imagined and executed ! A whed 
raises a portion of the water from 
this canal thirty feet, by iu hoUow 
periphery. An aqueduct, built that 
height, on two tire of arches, re* 
ceives the water, and conducts it on 
arches built on the bridge, acnws 
the river, to water the higher 
grounds; while the canal below car^ 
ries the larger part of the water to 
lower fields : an undertaking which 
must have oust considerable aum% 
and shows the prodigious vidue of 
water in such a climate. 
' In some parts of France, particu- 
larly in the southern p rovinces, this 
branch of rural economy is very weH 
understood, and largely practised ; 
but the most capltsJ exertions are 
very much confined; I met with 
them only in Provence and the west- 
era mountainous parts of Langue- 
doc. In the former, canals were cot, 
at theexpence of the province, for 
conducting water many miles, in or^ 
derto irrigatebarren tracts of landc 
In England we have no idea of such 
a things TheittterestaofooniniBfOO 
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'Will indace oar Iq^iBlature to cut 
through private properties, bat ne- 
ver the interests of cultivation. The 
-works I observed at Gange, in Lan- 
guedoc, for throwing the water of a 
mountain stream into a canal, and 
rainng 1t by enormous wheels into 
aqueducts built on arches, being 
much more limited in extent, and 
even confined to single properties, 
might more reasonably be looked for 
in the mountainous districts of Eng- 
land and Wales. Such would an- 
swer greatly, and therefore ought to 
lie undertaken ; for I hardly need 
obsen'C, that watering in northward- 
ly climates answers on most soils, 
as well as it does in the south of Eu- 
rope. 



/br the Literary Magazine, 

THE FRKNCB IM HANOVKB. 

THE following account of the 
auflerings of the Hanoverians, dur- 
ing the late occupation of their coun- 
try by the French, appears to have 
been drawn up by one of the inhabi- 
tants, and has been published as such, 
in a British publication. It is inte- 
resting in itself, as containing a mi- 
nute and circumstantial picture of 
die evils of war. It shows us how 
much misery may be inflicted by a 
conqueror who neither massacres 
nor plunders, and warns us of the 
destiny that will inevitably await us, 
if we are visited by an army of fo- 
reign invaders. 

The army which Bonaparte had 
80 warily collected at Kimmegen^ 
under pretence of sending it to Loui- 
siana, was destined for Hanover.—- 
Judging from the previous inactivi- 
ty c? the British ministers, they had 
no suspicions of the views of the 
French till their army actually made 
Its appearance, and then, as if they 
had awoke from a dream, they start- 
ed up and seized the sword, with a 
desperite resolution of defence. But 
in the moment of danger the confi- 
dence of the country was not to be 
obtained, and its required spirit of 



union was^ssipated into conudera- 
tions of personal safety. A levy en 
maaee was decreed, which compel- 
led the young men to emigrate ; tod 
4Aie army, nominally 30,000, in reali- 
ty was only 18,000. A slight skir- 
mish near Suhlingen, betwixt the 
outposts, served to decide the fate of 
Hanover. The farce of a conven- 
tipn, concluded the 3d of June, 1803, 
surrendered It to the French, and 
stipulated that the unbroken Hano- 
verian army should withdraw be- 
yond the Elbe into Lauenbui]g, and 
not serve against France until they 
liad been exchanged. 

Rudloff was then at the head of 
affiiirs, and his well-lmown charac*- 
ter puts it out of doubt, that, in con- 
junction with some of hisc^leaguesi 
he acted a treacherous parf towards 
his country, in favour of the enemy. 
If the French had not received a 
previous assurance of being admit- 
ted without opposition, they never 
wouldliave ventured through marsh- 
es and bogs, without ammunition, or 
with scarcely a single cartridge, to 
invade a country that had a regular 
and respectable force to produce 
against inferior numbers. However 
rash and fool-hardy the Trench may 
be, they would not thus have devoted 
themselves to certain ruin, when with 
the same fecility they could have 
sent a force sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess. 

In possession of Hanover, they no 
sooner learned that the kin^ refitt- 
ed to ratify the measures of his Ger- 
man ministry, than they proceeded, 
with newly acquired arms, against 
the force in Lauenburg. The spirit 
of the Hanoverian soldiery, who 
were fired with an ardent zeal to 
engage the enemies of their country, 
was such as led*every one to expect 
a bloody conflict : but count Walmoi 
den put tlieir lives and his out of 
danger, by a second capitulation, no 
less disgraceful than the former. 
Accordine to this convention, signed 
on the Elbe, on the 5th of July, 
against the unanimous opinion of the 
whole army, the Hanoverian troops 
were disbanded, and obliged to lay 
down their arms. 
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The MinAer wu vety small wbo 
were afterwards iropeUedi by dis* 
tress and want of employment, to 
CBter into the French service* After 
•very endeavour to sedace thrmt 
Mortier could not get together more 
than 3000* the half of whom were 
not natives ; and not deeming it pni- 
4ent to keep them in Hanover, they 
were sent to the south of France. 

The terrors of the people pictur- 
ed every possible act of vtolence 
from the invading foe ; and the li- 
lierty granted to the French troops 
of |»ondcrittg two or three viUageSi 
naturally served to confirm these ap- 
prehensions, and occasioned many 
groundless reports; but in a short 
time every one was convinced that 
the French had laid down for them- 
•dves a very diflbrent system of 
conduct Policy, in fact, suggest- 
ed lo them conciliatory measures $ 
and as plunder was their otjeci^ 
^cy clearly saw, that by granting 
the people existence, they should the 
most e^tuatly drain the country of 
its resources, and reap the fruits of 
itslaboura 

Agreeably to this idea, Mortier 
Imd specifM as* distinct articles in 
tiie convention, that the Hanoverian 
ninittry should be dissolved, and 
ttich changes adopted in tlie electo- 
ral coBStitution, as he might think 
adviseable ; yet, when he came to 
organize the government, he rein- 
stated most of the old administra- 
tioa in high places, excluding finly 
Hudloff, Von Amswaldt, and Kiel- 
inannsegge, who, after having de- 
ierted their trust, fled into Mecklen* 



burg. 

The 



_ he form of government adopted 
by the Froich was purely finaficiali 
it being, of coqrse, their sole con- 
cern to extract from the country as 
much as possible during their stay 
in it To this end, they established 
an executive committee, whose task 
it was to arrange and levy the con- 
tributions, and satisfy all the pecu- 
niary denumds of France. Dufbach, 
Mortier's brother-in-law, whose fti- 
thiliarity with the German language, 
and extensive acquaintance among 
the Germans, fitted him for the office. 



was oommisaiooedtoseleQttliiaeaiB* 
mittee, and he accordingly fixed ^ 
five persons for his assistaata. 

Nor could he have chosen naen 
more fitted to execute the olBoe im- 
posed on them. They coosaltedtlie 
good of the country on every pcca- 
sion, averted many evils, and made 
many remonstrances agamst the cx- 
tra\'a|^ demands of the Frenck. 

This committee was assisted 1^ a 
depatation of persons well vcraed in 
the peculiar resources, Qoiinectioo% 
and drcumstanoes of the respecdve 
districts to which thqr bdoiged, 
whose advice was necessary in ap- 
predatinp the wealth of each ioA* 
vidual district, and proportiooiqg 
the burden of taxes to its real con- 
dition. Their sphere of action was 
no less important than that of the 
committee, and they acquitted than- 
selves with no less credit They in- 
gratiated themselves with the com- 
misuoners, and succeeded in obtain* 
ing their confidence by an upright 
system of conduct, in wiiich thqr ne- 
ver lost sight of the interests of their 
coontrv. 

While their pecuniary demands 
were satisfied to the utmost of their 
expectation,' the French did not 
trouble themselves with any other 
consideration; but whenever there 
was any failure or backwardness ia 
the supplies, they would threalon 
the ministry with taking the ma- 
nagement oif the finances into their 
awn hands. They would not have 
abstained from putting this threat in 
force, if they had not, in reality, ta* 
ken measures to convince them« 
selves that all was done in the pow- 
er of men to da It was truly asto* 
nishing to see with what inde&tiga* 
ble activity they scrutinized the r^ 
yeuues of the state, and defeated 
every pos&iblp scheme of deception. 
They demanded of all the ministers 
and boards of every province, exact 
statements of its income and esqien* 
ces, royal, civil, and military, aod 
Instituted the minutest inquiries bto 
the accuracy of such sta te me o ta> The 
first authorities of the land were 
likewise required to delivev«i exa^t 
Statistic accoonta of the whole ckfe 
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toraHe, fttid of each particular pro^ 
yiiH:e ; and Uiese accounts, contain- 
Sne every thing worthy of notice re- 
lative to the internal wealth and re- 
twirces of the country, when copied 
fiur 00 fine royal paper, and in a fine 
hknd, were dispatched to Paris. 

The consequence of thb vigilance 
waa the ruin of Hanover. The first 
five months had grained it of every 
dollar to be found in it What the 
country wanted in ready money It 
was obliged to supply by its credit : 
and while loads of specie were con- 
veying to France, its public treasury 
was overwhelmed with debt, and its 
inhabitants starving. Though a due 
estimate can never be made of the 
burdens individually, yet the follow- 
ing statement will serve to prove 
that the French are merciless when 
launder is in question. The public 
regular e3q;)ences are calculated to 
have beeiv-*- 

1. The pay of the troops, amount- 
ing, on an average, to 23,000, which 
may be estimated at two millions 
and a half rix-dollars yearly*. 

3. Bread, meat, Ibrage, wood, and 
in some cases rice and beer, two 
millions a year. 

3. Clothing, viz.: coats, linen, 
shoes, breech^ waistcoats, spatter- 
dashes, caps, stockings, knapsacks, 
great coats, &c., which amounted to 
above half a million : for there was 
a constant exchange of soldiers, in 
want of every artrcle of dress, for 
-such as had been well provided. 

Besides these, the country had to 
bear a number of extraordinary ex- 
pences, the principal of which were; 

4. The erection of hospitals, for 
which purpose private houses were 
fitted up, and lurnished with a vast 
number of beds, matrasses, linen,8c&; 
the sick being likewise daily provid- 
ed with victuals, drink, and me^ 
cines ; all which combined to tnake 
a sum of 200,000 dollars. 

5. The constant use of carriages 
from Hanover to France, and from 
one part of the counti7 to the other ; 
whtah cannot be esamated at less 

* A rix-doUsr is sbcnit equal to the 
Spanish or United Statc» dollar. 



than half a million. The l^reti^ had 
an immense number ef carts, horses, 
and men in requisition during their 
•whole stay, particularly for the coo* 
veyance of the boo^. 

The transportation of the artillery 
-taken from the armory of Hanover« 
and the fortresses of Hamel, Rata- 
burg, fcc., employed above half a 
year; and the value of the whole 
ordnance, including all the beautifiil 
fire-arms, field-pieoes, &&, laid up 
in store, from the fomous founderies 
of Hanover, and the manufiictories 
of Harzberg, was rated at ten mil- 
lions. The French had likewise now 
the gratification of recovering a set 
of cannon denominated the Twelve 
Apostles, which they had lost in 
the seven years' war. As these can* 
non were passing through a village 
where an old general lived who had 
been present in the battle when they 
were taken, he is said to have shed 
tears, and soon after to have died of 
gricl 

Besides the ordnance, the beautifol 
horses fi-om the kingf s stud, the fine 
deer in Diesterwald, carried in ex- 
pensive waggons built for 'the pur* 
pose, and many other royal efiects, 
all exceeding two millions in value, 
occupied a fiill year in their convey 
ance. 

6. The maintenance of, and pre- 
sents to, generals, exceeding 300,000 
dollars. All ^erats, particularly 
those of the higher ranks, had nu- 
merous retinues, consisting of twelve, 
and oftener of more persons. They 
resided in the capitals of Luneburg, 
Verden, Lauenburg, Osnaburg, SeZ. 
Upon an average, they received for 
themselves and their retinue fif^ 
dollars per day. Besides these, the 
eommzs9airea en chef w^rc to l>e pro- 
vided for; thus, for example, in 
Osnaburg, DessoUes received for his 
general staff, and commissariate, 
seventy-five dollars per day, whence 
may be easily inferred the amount 
of maintaining the commander in 
thief in the town of Hanover, his 
general staff, and retinue, witli the 
commtMoire ordonnaieur. He occu- 
pied the electoi'al palace, and had 
every accommodation on a more 
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priocelf ityte than the elector him- 
eelf wooU) hare had 

7, Several milliooi expended In 
caaualties; among which may be 
reckoned the »ip|^y of quarters for 
the officers or soldiers who coald 
not be provided for in certain pla- 

. ces ; the maintenance of artille- 
ry horseSf and an armj post with 
three horses ; the erecdon of batte- 
ries on the Elbe; the raising and 
canipping of the Hanoverian le- 
gion ; the fortification of Hamel and 
Nienbarg, and victoalling the for- 
mer fortress for a whole year ; the 
single contributions on particular 
provinces, supposed best capable of 
bearing the burden, with numberless 
other ft C£tera9. 

8. The French gained likewise 
100,000 dollars from the electorate 
by a financial scheme with count 
Bentheim, which originated in the 
following circumstance : connt Fre- 
derick Charles Philip von Ben- 
theim, being deeply involved in debt, 
mortgaged his country, in 1753, for 
thirty years, with all its appurtenan- 
ces, to the electorate of Hanover, 
for the sum of 900,000 dollars. The 
count afterwards lived as a private 
man in Paris, and had neither mo- 
ney nor inclination to redeem his 
estate, in consequence of which it 
remained the rightfol pooKssion of 
Hanover. On his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1803, his next re- 
lative, the count von Stenforth, pro- 
fited by this op|>ortunity to recover 
the land, on paying the French half 
the sum in ready money, and the 
rest by instalments. The French 
troops then left the county of Ben- 
theim, and he was reinsuted in the 
quiet possession of it 

From the preceeding statement, 
it will be seen that the French actu- 
ally drew from Hanover, during a 
stay of two years and ten weeks, no 
less than twenty-seven millions of 
dollars, a sum grievously felt by a 
land enjoying few advantages, hav- 
ing no nianutactures or trade of any 
importance, and scarcely producing 
sufficient corn for its own people.^ — 
The whole electorate yields not more 
than live millions of dollars, all of 



which was emjdoyed hi Mpportiiif 
the miliunr and public estabfisli- 
ments. No important retrench- 
menU could be made in these ex- 
pences, without bringing nnn on the 
country. Of course, there remained 
but very Utile from the ordinary 
revenues for the French, who were 
therefore to be supplied by extraor- 
dinary loans and taxes. 

The voluntary cxmtribotloQS af- 
forded by patriotic individuals were 
very frequent and coDnderable; 
every rich man in the towns and pro- 
vinces, parUcularly in the priod* 
|>altty or Osnaborg, advanced frtn 
time to time, in the form of a toaa, 
as muth as his circumstances would 
admit But notwithstanding tins, 
and the heavy bunfeos imposed oa 
the people, they were stti! obliged to 
have recourse to for^dgo suooour. 
In the first instance, raunbori^ 
Lubec, and Bremen, tlie elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and Hahn, the rich 
banker of that place, freely aflorded 
assistance, by the following loans : 

' DMam. 

The elector of Hesse Ca»- 

sel 500,000 

Hahn, the banker 75,000 

Hamburgh 700,000 

Lubec, first loan 160,000 

second loan 50,000 

Bremen 635,000 



Total 



3,110,000 



which were all made in the first 
year; but upon the declaration of 
the king, that he would not acknow- 
ledge any of these loans, it was ne^ 
cessary to use threats, and even co- 
ercion, in order to extract money 
from the smaller states. Hamburgh 
submitted on the first demand, by 
paying 500,000 dollars: but Bre- 
men and Lubec perusted in a long 
and obstinate rerosal, till the French 
blocked them up, by Sand and wa- 
ter, BO efiectually, that no per- 
son or thing could gel in or out 
either of the cities or territories. 
Bremen yielded, after a week's re- 
sistance, by complying with half the 
demand, and receiving a promise of 
never being troubled with a similar 
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^oisition ; bot Lubeq stood oQt a 
Ibrtnight, and was finally released 
0tt granting only a part of the con-^ 
tributlon. In fine, Bremen paid 
S50,000, and Lubec 160,000 dollars. 
But the burdens of the Hanoveri- 
ans^ oppressive as they were on the 
public at large, were not confined to 
exorbitant taxes collected every 
week or month. Bach individual 
Itad his peculiar burdens, which fell 
with unciqual weight on his own par- 
ticular family. The first and graat* 
tst of these was the quartering of 
the soldiers; from which, in thebe- 

Cingy no occupier of a house, 
ever poor, was exempt, while 
the richer classes were obliged to 
take in, and liberally provide for, 
six and even eight men at a time. 
It is tnie the soldiers were to bt 

(rovided with bread, meat, &c. at 
le public cost ; yet had this been 
regularly attended to, which was by 
BO means the case, it would have 
lerved but little in the place of bet- 
ter food. No Hanoverian would 
kave ventured to place a dish from 
the public supply only before his 
French epicure, who insisted on 
ibariog with him in every delicacy 
of bis own table. According to a 
|poderate computation, the board of 
every soldier cost thirty ffrotea (30 
•etits) a day, that of a captain and 
subaltern from three to four hun<^ 
dred dollars a year, and that of a 
superior officer five or ten times 
that sum. 

Another burden, no less oppres* 
sive than the former, was the march- 
ing of troops backward and for* 
ward, with numberless waggons and 
heir drivers. This concourse of 
men and horses naturally crowded 
<be small number of houses b^ the 
vay in a disproportionate manner, 
and, from the constant exchange of 
segments passing and repas&ing^ the 
evil rose to an iftsupportable de- 
gree. Osnaburg, as a frontier pro- 
vince between Hanover and Hol- 
land, suflfercd the roost seriously 
Irom this grievance. 

To escape the burden of quarter- 
ing, many inhabitants sold their 
houses, and lived in lodgings ^ which 
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proved, howevo»,vbut a small re- 
llcf, as the tax instead of quarter- 
ing was raised accordingly, no class 
being exempted from the general 
calamity. All towns and villages 
were therefore occupiedi)y troops, 
except Gottingen, on account of it» 
university, and ThC Havz, on ac- 
count of lU poverty ; but ^e French, 
disliking the waste and cheerl^ 
flau of Westphalia, and other parts,' 
flocked as much as possible to the 
larger places, which of course en- 
dured the severest hardships, from 
being, occupied i)y the greater num- 
ber of soldiers. 

The remoter parts of the country- 
were, however, not without their 
share of distress. Contributions iu 
kind were introduced in lieu of those 
in money. Every peasant was oblig- 
ed to furnish the magazines with 
com and foriige ; the proportion ol 
his supplies being regulated by th# 
extent of his land. The provision 
was tlien duly rated, and the pea- 
sant received for the value bonds at. 
five per cent. And, however good 
the interest might be, the poor pea- 
sant was thus deprived of corn, hay^ 
and money, the want of which he 
could not replace except at a trtble 
cost. 

Besides, the peasants were obliged, 
in their turn, to furnish their quota of 
waggons, horses, and carters, in 
part for Uie endless conveyances be- 
fbre«mentioned. Without calculat- 
ing the wear and tear, consider on- 
ly the loss of time and the interrup- 
tion of his farming business ; espe- 
cially when, in addition to extraordi- 
nary calls, he was liable to be taken 
from his work in any season, and 
compelled to drive a few French 
officers to'a balL 

Had the soldiery, who are gene* 
rally liberal with their money, been 
allowed to spend their pay in the 
tountry, the poor inhabitants would 
have experienced some benefit ; but 
the government of France took the 
most efiectual measures to prevent 
this, by keeping back their pay 
eiglitor ten months, and, in fact, tilt 
they had passed the Hanoverian 
frontiers. Besides, the French com- 
9 
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Biissaries and generals, who amas- 
•ed the greatest sums, sent all thev 
Cfuld spare to France, by which 
Hanover was, in fret, drained of all 
its wealth. 

The tfkctM of these measures 
were too quickly visible. Men of 
preperty. frcre obligrd to consume 
their capiuls, and those in inferior 
circumsUnces to borrow at extrava- 
gant interest, as long as money was 
to be borrowed at any rate ; but this 
remurce at length failing to numbers 
vho coul not give ample security, 
they had no alternative but beggary 
or emigration. 



which he wncerely lamfrtrrrt ." Btojr 
notwithstanding these asanrancea, 
it was not till the end of IS03 that 
any diminution took place in the 
number of troops stattoned in Haaoi 
ver, when seven of the thirty thoo- 
sand were ordered to France ; and 
another removal took place in the 
summer of 1805, leaving 2CM'00 in 
the country, which were finally re- 
duced to 5000 when the late unior- 
tunate contest demanded their ser- 
vices in another part of Germany. 

Barbou remained in Hanover with 
this small body of French, till the 
approach of the Prossiana rendered 



Eve^ ott€ retrenched his expen- it necessary for them to retire to 
ces, which was only an aggravation HaroeL Previous to his departnre, 



of the universal misery. Those 
who had lived by the luxuries of the 
great experienced first the hard- 
ships of poverty, from the want of 
employment and increase of expen- 
ces. Of coarse, those towns in 
which luxury was most prevalent 
were the first victims of the extor- 
tions of the enemy ; but the evil at 
length Ircached every class, fmm the 
lowest to Ike highest. Yet perhaps, 
of this tetter class, none were more 
to be pitied than the civil officers of 
the state ; who, accustomed, from 
their rank and education, to a com- 
moclrr.tts way of living, were expos- 
ed to greater sacrifices than other 
people in lower conditions. A cru- 
el retrenchment was made in their 
salaries, and the remaining allowan- 
ces were irregularly paid, and fre- 
quentl]^ altogether neglected. Re- 
dress, in surh cases, was chimerical, 
ibr la^rsuits would only have increas- 
ed the evil. Those, therefore, who 
could not emigrate to England, Rus- 
sia, or some other place, were com- 
pelled to submit to their misfortunes. 
In consequence of the glaring 
distress, frequent petitions uere ad^ 
dressed to Bonaparte for relief from 
part of the burden ; to which he 
answered, in his usual cant, ^^ I do 
noi iviih the Hanoverian pe<4^U to 
be ruined ; and I wish the trench 
name to be honoured among them** 
And on another occasion he declar- 
ed, ** he would do whatever he could 
to spare the land, the situation of 



he tried to extort from the govern- 
ment another millioa of dolUrs, by 
declaring, that in case of refusal he 
woukl set fire to the town ; bat while 
the ministers were ddiberating 
about their answer, the Prussians 
made snch hasty advances, as ren- 
dered it necessary for the French to 
march without delay. As soon as 
they reached Harael, they laid waste 
the suburbs, by destroying the gar- 
dens, and pulling down the houses, 
the wood of which they converted 
into firing. In the fortress itself 
they took possession of every thing 
they wanted for their own use, turn- 
ing the poor peq>!e out of their beds 
or the cottages, as they found ooca<* 
sion for either. Even'the graves of 
the dead were not exempt frooi 
plunder, and they took up several 
coffins for the sake of the wood and 
the nails. From one of them, 
which they were informed contained 
the remains of an Englishman, they 
tore out the body, and threw it into 
the streets, treating it with every 
indignity. In the neighbourhood 
rouml Hamel they laid the people 
under contributions, perpetually car- 
rying away their provender and cat- 
tle by force. 

It was the fate of Hanover to sof- 
fer every way by its accidental con- 
nection with England. The mischief 
intended to the £<nglish trade, by 
the blockade of the Elbe and Weter, 
fell ultimately upon them, and the 
two cities of Hamburgh and Bremen. 
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Tlieir transit trade on the Ebe was 
thus silmmt totally mine* I 

The little province of Osnabar};, 
whoae principal occupatiao and sob- 
flstence lay in the manafkctiire and 
exportation of linen, which it sent 
to Spain and America, received a 
check from the stopnage of the re- 
gular navif^tion. The produce of 
this trade to the province, in which 
almost every peasant had his loom, 
was above a miHion of dollars year* 
ly before the blockade. Thoagh the 
navigation to Hamburgh was kept 
up in part by the way of Tooningen, 
and that to Bremen by the Jahde, 
yet the delajrs, losses^ and charges 
arising from this circuitous mode of 
conveyance were very injurious to 
the merchant : not to mention that 
every arUde passing through Hano- 
ver was obliged to have a certificate 
to specify that it had notp aid Eng- 
lish customs, which was another 
circumstance that enhanced the 
price of all commodities to the pur- 
chaser. 

Meantime England was carrying 
on an unmolested trade, by the river 
Ems, in Emden, Leer, Meppen, 
and other places. The French at-, 
tempted, indeed, to molest the pro-, 
gress of English goods from mep- 
pen to Frankfort, and other parts 
of Germany, and profited by the 
supposed arrival of some fire-arms 
on En^ish account, to occupy the 
town with soldiers. The fire-arms 
were, of course, not discovered ; but, 
for thc^ firrvention of such an im- 
portation, they thought proper to 
continue there till the king ot Prus- 
sia, who was then not so complai- 
sant to the French as he afterwards 
was, positively insisted on the perfect 
freedom of the Ems navigation, and 
^ on the evacuation of Meppen. 

The French generals who had 
ttie command in Hanover were men 
of as good character, and of as much 
humanity, as could be expected from 
persons in the service ot Bonaparte. 
They kept the strictest discipline in 
the army to pi*event every irregu- 
4arity, and sottened the rigour of the 
•cpmmands they were obliged to issue 
f» much as lay ro their power. 



Mortier being readied at the end of 
five roonthn, in consequence of his 
elevation to the rank of marshal, 
De<Qiniles supniied his place till the 
arrival of Bemadotte. Under the 
administration of the Utter, the 
. country was greatly relieved by the 
system of economy he introduced in- 
to the whcAe army. The mainte- 
nance of the generals in Hanover 
was reduced one half, bv their being 
obliged to have their food from the 
Toval kitchen, and that of the ge se- 
rais in the provinces oi^-third. Th* 
officers were enjmned, on their hc^ 
nour, to have their meals at their 
own expense, for which they receiv- 
ed additional pay eveiy month. The 
privates were, in like manner, re« 
strfcted to their aUowanoe, and not 
permitted to demand any thing but 
vegetables, and the preparation of 
their food. He also 1^ a strict 
eye over the commissaries, and low« 
ered their salaries. In all these re- 
gulations he appeared to be guided 
Ay a consideration for the people's 
distress ; and, in justice to his cha« 
racter, it ought to be stated, that he 
was friendly to the poor, and per- 
formed many acts of charity trom^ 
his own private purse. 



For the Literary Magatme. 

OUIACUBC. ' 

MR. BRANDS has laid before 
t^e Royal Society of London some 
original experiments made on guia- 
cum, from which he infers, that it 
is a substance very diferent from 
those which are denominated resins, 
and that it is also different from all 
those which are enumerated amongst 
balsams, Kum-resins, gums, and ex- 
tracts. Most probably, Mr. Brande 
says, it is a substance distinct in its 
nature from any of those above enu- 
merated, in consequence of certain 
peculiarities in the proportions and 
chemical combination of its consti- 
tuent elementary principles. At any 
rate he regards guiacum as compo- 
sed of a resin modifcyi by the v^- 
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tible extractive principle, «nd, ai 
SQch| it may be denominated an ex- 
Iracto resin without impropriety. 
Mr. Brande hat been led to these 
Gonclnsions from ebaerving the ac- 
tion of diflerent solvents on guia- 
omn, whence it appeared, that,,al- 
tboogh this siriMtance possesses many 
properties in common with resinous 
bodies, it nevertheless differs from 
tiiem in the following particulars: 
1. By afibrding a portion of vegeu- 
bk extract. % By the curious alter- 
ations which U ondeivoes when sub- 
jected to the action of bodies which 
readily communicate osygeni such 
as nitric and oxy-muriatic acids ; 
and the rapidity with which it dis- 
solves m the former. S» By being 
converted mto a more perfect renn ; 
hi which respect guiacuro bears some 
tesemblanoe to the green reUn 
Irhich constitutes the colouring mat- 
ters of the leaves of trees. 4. By 
yielding oxalic add. 5. By the quan- 
tity of charcoal and lime which are 
obtafaied from it when subjected to 
deatmctlve distillation. 



I'or ike JJterary Magazine, 

OM VXGKTATIOy. 

AK interestmg paper on the di- 
rection of the radicle and gcrmen 
during the vegetation of seeds, was 
lately presented to the Ra>-al Socie- 
ty, by T. A. Kni|^t, Esq. It is 
known that in whatever position a 
seed is placed to germinate, its ra- 
dicle invariably makes an e(lbrt to 
descend towards the centre of the 
terth, whilst the elongated germen 
Ul^es precisely an opposite direc- 
tion. By some these effects have 
tieen accounted lor by gravitation ; 
to asceruin this, Mr. Knight com- 
vnenced a course of experiments; 
ke concluded that if eravitation were 
the cause, it could only product these 
«ftcU while the aeed remained at 
Test, and in the same position relaf 
tlve to the attraction of the earth^ 
«id that its operation would beconne 
•utpeodKl hf oOQitani aad n^ 



change of the poritka of the ^ 
nating seed, sind that it mi^ be 
counteracted by the agency « ees- 
trifugal force. In a strong rill s£ 
water he constructed a wheel simi- 
lar to those used for grinding com. 
and to this h^ adapted another wheel 
eleven inches in diameter, round the 
circumference of which he attached 
numerous seeds of the garden bean. 
The radicles of these seeds were 
made to point b every directiaO| 
some towards the centre of the 
wheel, and others in an opposite 
direction. The whole was inrlmrd 
in a box, and secured by a lock, 
and a wire grate was placed to pre- 
vent the ingress of any txidy capa- 
ble of impeding the motion of the 
wheels. The water being admitted, 
the wheels performed somethtoji 
more than 150 revolutions in a mi- 
nute ; and the position of the seeds 
relative to the earth was, of course, 
as often perfectly inverted, within 
the same period of time, by which 
it was imagined the influence of 
gravitation must have been wholly 
suspend^ In a few days the seeds 
began to germinate : the radicleB, m 
whatever direction they were pro- 
truded from the position of the seed} 
turned their points outwards from 
the ciix:umference of the wheel, wd 
receded nearly at right angles from 
Its axis. The-germens, on tlie con- 
trary, took the opposite directioa« 
and in a few days their points all 
met in the centre of the wheel 
Three of these plants were suffered 
to remain on the wheel^ and the 
stems anon extended beyond the 
centre of the wheel, but their points 
returned and met again at iu 
pentre. 

Mr. Knight then instituted anotber 
experiment, and from them both 
concludes, that the radicles of ger- 
minating seeds are OMde to descendi 
and their germens to ascend, fay 
some external cause, aad not by any 
ix)wer inherent in vegetable life: 
and doubu not that gravitaUon is 
the princijNd, if not the only agent 
employed, in this case, by natnre, 
He next endeavowa tQ point out the 
meant fay which tha «a«g at»t may 
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ipfvdttce tioett ao dUunelrically (9- 
poute to each other. 

The radicle of a germinating seed 
is increased in length only by new 
parts successively added to iu apex, 
and not by any general eztensioo of 
parts alnady formed : and the new 
matter which is thns successively 
added descends in a fluid sute from 
the cotyledons. On this fluid, and 
OD the vegetable fibres and vessels 
whilst soft and flexible, and whilst 
the matter which composes them is 
ichanging from a fluid to a solid state, 
mvitaUon would operate sufficient- 
ly to give an inclination downwards 
to the p«nt of the radicle. 

As the radicle is increased in 
length only by parts successively 
added to its point, the germen, on 
the contrary, elongates by a general 
jBKten^on of its parts previously or« 
ganized ; and its vessels and fibres 
appear to extend themselves in pro- 
portion to the Quantity of nutriment 
they receive. It the motion and oon« 
sequent (Ustribution of the true sap 
be iufluenced by graviution, it fol- 
lows, that when the germen, at its 
^rst emission, or subsequently, de« 
viates from a perpendicular direc- 
tion, t^e sap must accumulate on its 
under side : ^and, in a great variety 
of experimenU on the seeds of a 
horse chesnut, the bean, and other 
plants, when vegetating at rest, the 
vessels and fibres on the under side 
of the germen invariably elongate 
pittch more rapidly than those on its 
upper side : and thence it follows 
that the point of the germen must 
always turn upwards. And it has 
been praved that a nmilar increase 
of growth takes place on the exter- 
nal side of the germen when the 
sap is impelled there by centrifogal 
lorce, as it is attracted by mvita* 
tioo to its under side when the seed 
germinates at rest. 

This kicreased elongation of the 
fibres and vessek of the under side 
is not confined to the germens, nor 
even to the annual shoots of trees, 
but occurs and produces the most 
extensive effects in the subsequent 
growth of their trunks and branches^ 
The immediate effect of gravitation 



Is certainly to oocaslon the fiirther 
depresdon of every branch which 
extends horizontally from the trunk 
of the tree ; and when a young tree 
inclines to either side, to increase 
that inclination : but it, at the same 
time, attracts the sap to the under 
nde, and thus occasions an increased y 
lonfj^tudinal extension of the sob- 
stance of the new wood on that side. 
The depresnon of the lateral branch 
is thus prevented, and it is even en^ 
abled to raise itself above its natund 
level when the branches above it 
are, removed; and the yoang tree» 
by ih» same means, becomes more 
upright in direct opposition to the 
imme^ate action ot p;ravitation ; 
nature, as usual, executmg the most 
important operations by the most 
simple means. 

« To this doctrine the most import- 
ant obfection is, that few branches 
rise perpendicularly upwards, and 
that roots always spread horizon<» 
tally : to this It may be answeredi 
that the. luxuriant shoots of trees 
which alxHind in sap. in whatever 
direction they are first obtruded, 
almost uniformly tuin upwards, and ' 
endeavour to acquire a pArticukir 
direction : and to this their points 
will immediately remm, if th^ are 
bent downwards during any period 
of their growth $ their curvature up- 
wards being occasioned by an in- 
creased extension of the fitbres and 
vessels of their under sidesi as in 
elongated germens of seeds. The 
more feeble and slender shoots of 
tlie same trees will, on the contra- 
ry, grow in almost every direction! 
probably because their fibres, being 
more dry, and their vessels less 
amply supplied w^th sap, they are 
less affected by graviution. Their 
points, however, generally show an 
inclination to torn upwards, but the 
operation of light, in this case, has 
been proved to be very oonndor- 
able. 

The radicle tapers rapidly as it 
descends into the earth, and its low- 
er part is much compressed by the 
gTMter solidity of tUb mould into 
which it penetrates. The true sap 
also pontinnes to descend from m 
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cotyledons and teavest and occasions 
a cnntinued increase of the growth 
of the upper parts of Uie radicle, 
and this growth is conaeqoently aug- 
mented by the effects of motion, 
when the germen has risen above 
the gmtind. The true sap is there- 
fere necessarily obstructed in its 
descent : numerous lateral roots are 
generated, into which a portion of 
the descending sap enters. The 
■ubstance of these roots, like that 
of the slender horizontal branc^ies, 
is Irss succulent than that of the 
radicle first emitted, and they are 
in consequence less obedient to gra- 
Titation ; and meeting lest resist- 
ance from the superficial soil than 
from that beneath it, they extend ho- 
rizontally in evcr\* direction, grow- 
ing with most rapidity, and producing 
the greatest number of ramificationt, 
wherever they find most warmth, 
and a soil best adapted to nourish 
the tree. As these horizontal or 
lateral roots surround the tMse of 
the tree, the blue sap descending 
down its baric enters almost exdu- 
sireiy into them, and the first per* 
pendicular root, having executed its 
office of securing moisture to the 
plant whilst young, is thus deprived 
of proper nutriment, and ceasing 
almost wholly to grow, becomes of 
no importance to the tree. The top- 
root of the oak may be adduced as 
an exception ; but, in 20,000 trees of 
this species, Mr. K. never found 
a single one possessing a tap-root: 
And he concludes by saying, ^< As 
trees possess the power to turn the 
upper surfiioes or their leaves, and 
the points of their shoots to the 
light, and their tendrils in any di- 
rection to attach themselves to con- 
tiguous objects, it may be suspected 
that their lateral roots are, by some 
means, directed to any soil in their 
Ticinity which is best calculated to 
nourish the plant to which they be- 
long; and ir is well known that 
nuch the greater part of the roots of 
an aquatic plam, which has grown 
in a dry soil, on the margin of a lake 
or river, have been found to point 
to the water ; whilst those of ano- 
ther species of tree which thrives 



best in a drjT soil have been aaeer- 
t^ned to take an opposite direction ; 
but the result of some experiments 
led Mr. Knight to conclode, that 
the roots disperse them^ves In 
every direction, and only become 
most numerous where they find most 
eftiployment, and a soil best adapted 
to the species of the plant*' 



For the Literary Magozifie, 

TBK PtRE FLT. 

INSECTS commonly known by 
the name of fire-flies, abound in Ame- 
rica and the south of Europe. They 
resemble, in their size and external 
appearance, some flies known in the 
north. Their shape is nbkmg ; their 
wings are covered with an outwanl 
shell, like insects of the bee^ tribe ; 
the head is red, with a black spot 
ih the centre. In the dark, when 
they perch or creep, nothing is ot>* 
aervable ; but as often as they rise 
to fly, a bright light is percetvedi 
This is not constant during thrir 
flight, but recurs every other in- 
stant, as if it were discloaed by the 
opening of their wings at each suc- 
cessive expansion. \Vhen laid upoo 
their back they give out this ligl&t 
consuntly, and have much difficult]^ 
in turning themselves. The ligl|ty 
when thus examined, is a clear; 
phosphorescent or lambent flame, 
of a green or light blue, inclining 
to yellow, it is very coosiderabid 
even in one fly ; and the light of 
three or four is sufficient to render 
small objects around quite visible. 
It IS apparent fn twilight. When 
these insects are examined by "day-, 
light, their bellies arc perceived te 
be distinctly divided about the mid- 
dle, by a line passing across tht 
bodiy. The «nder part is of a bright 
3'ellow, resembling in colour, smooth- 
ness, and in every particular, a 
bit of fine clean straw ; the rest of 
the belly Is quite black ; the yeOow 

Sart alone is luminoua Wlien tho 
y is dead, the luminous appearance 
still continues for two or thiw daya. 
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If the yellow part be cut c^, it shines 
^'brightlv as before ; and if nibbed 
between the lingers, a luminousyrea- 
9y matter, like the boweK oozes 
out, tinging the fingers, wherever 
it touches, with the same kind of 
lambent dime This friction spee- 
dily terminates the phenomenon, ap- 
parently by exhausting the supply 
of luminoos matter. Air is by no 
means necessary, or at all condu- 
dve to this process of phosphores^ 
cence : on the contrary, under wa- 
ter, or other liquids, the flies shine 
as much as in the air. 

Here, we have an animal process 
kt first sight resembling the slow 
tombustion of the blood in the4ungs, 
rendered visible by the extrication 
of light No oxygenation, however, 
attends it. It cannot be explained 
by saying that light is absorbed^ 
and then given out ; for, if the ani- 
mal be kept alive for months in a 
dark place, the luminous appear- 
ance continues ; and if it dies, that 
appearance survives but a short 
time. Something is^vidently secret- 
ed, which bums or radiates with a 
lambent flame, and which does not 
owe this luminous quality to any 
previous contact with light. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

BOOK COLLECTORS. 

HOW much are booksellers in- 
debted to that numerous tribe of 
virtuosos who buy books, not to read 
them, but to place them in agreea- 
ble order on a shelf or in a book- 
ease! 

This passion for collecting books 
flieems pretty much on a level with 
that for collecting old coins but is 
much less respectable than that fur 
collecting mineralogicaU botanical, 
or zoological specimens. Knowledge 
directly flows irom the inspection of 
the latter, and they are perceived by 
every one that enters the museum ; 
but no knowledge that merits the 
name is derived from viewing the 



outsides of books, and the fbraiers of 
private libraries, on a laree scale, 
have seldom any design of reading 
their books, or any power to do 80| 
if they had the inclination. 

One of the most painful reflections 
that can occur to the minds of these 
curious collectors, is connected with 
the necessary termination of human 
life, in consequence of which they 
are sensible that a collection, formed 
with the expence of so much timei 
labour, and money, is liable to be 
utterly despised and lost, under the 
magical influence of an auctioneer's 
hammer. 

There is, indeed, an expedient, of- 
ten practised, for eluding this catas- 
trophe. This is by bequeathing the 
collection to the public, or to some 
public institution. It is, according- 
IVf in this way that almost every 
public library existing has either 
originated, or been subsequently ex- 
tended. 

When I see a vast and curious 
library, in the formation of which 
an ingenious person has laid out aa 
immense fortune and infinite pains, 
advertised for public sale, I cannot 
help indulging an apostrophe on the 
vanity of all human schemes. 

The French revolution affords 
many striking examples of thb kind 
of subversion and ruin: the most 
memorable of which are the three 
following. 

The first of these Tibraries, which 
was that of Lamoignon, was thought 
to be the most splendid and select 
of any in France. This had for- 
merly belonged to William de La- 
moignon, first president of the par- 
linment of Paris, in the time of Louis 
XiV, who lavished prodigious sums 
in procuring the collection of all 
works of excellent taste and erudi* 
tion. It becHOie afterwards succes- 
sively the property of Berry er, lord 
keeper of France, and of Lamoig- 
non his son in- law. Berryer exert- 
ed indefatigable diligence in getting 
into his possession the best editions 
of every work, always making it 
his business to procure the most per- 
fect and finest known copies, for 
strength of paper, excellence of pro* 
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•enradim, ■ifg>nte oC binding, and 
width of margin. With respect to 
tlie flMidem edition* of worki, even 
qf such at were published In foreign 
coontriet, he always directed his 
agenta to get them for him, if pos- 
•ibie, in boards ; and when he had 
oollectad a variety of copies, he 
made choice of a perfect one oat 
ef the number, which he afterwards 
ordered to he boond in the best Mo- 
rocco. 

LAmoignon, eqoaHy inspired with 
this hereditary passion for bibliop^* 
phy, submitted the catalogue of his 
grandfather's library to a rigid ex« 
amen of learned men, with orders 
to dbcard all ordinary editions, and 
all works of which later and better 
editions were to be had. (Theleam^ 
ed Adrien Baillet, librarian to the 
first M. de Lamoignon, had been 
chiefly consulted bi the arrangement 
ef the original library.) A new ca* 
talogoe was however now executed^ 
in the analytical mode, consisting of 
S5 vols, in folio, in which all the 
MS& were preserved, together with 
all the boolLS which M. Berryer had 
added to the collection ; while ma- 
ny, which had now becouie unne- 
cessary, were expunged. The two 
libraries were thai consoUdatad Into 
one, and M. de LianioignoBt with 
nnceasbg care, was conttnually aug- 
vienting it In 1770, he printed a 
catalogue of the library, In one vo« 
lame in folia There were upwards 
ef 5000 volumes bound in Aloroccoti 
green, red, blue, and yellow ( many 
also were lined with taU^ ; by far 
the greater number were large' pa- 
per copies, and some were printed 
on vfjkmv U is a circumstance 
highly ta be regretted, that this 
migniticifnt cf>ileaion is now disper- 
sed 

Another very valuable library was 
that ot tht Inte cardinal de Brienne, 
arrhbi&bt^p of Sens, the catalogue of 
which WkN published by Debure, in 
three volnmcf^Svo. in 1792. The two 
firii voluai£!> ot this catalogue, entl- 
iJttUlndtr Librorumabinventa Ty* 
pograffMa, cunuined a most curious 
rdaiii'r< nf tb^ original of the inven- 
^ pritiun^, with a similar liis^ 



tory of engravings io wdod aadcof^ 
per, and a prodigidos number of thcl 
nrst editions of the GreelL and Laini 
cUsdcs. The Ust volnroe oonUined 
tlie most superb and accurate mo^ 
dem editions of the sam^ classics ; 
authors, in laige paper; a greal 
number of boolts printed on veUuiq ; 
prayer-boolLS, by Nic Farry, deco- 
rate with flowers and miniatures ; 
several books of cuts ; a grand aa* 
semUage of the finest bool» of anti- 
quities ; and a roost beautifol aad 
complete collection of travels, by 
Theodore de Brie^ in twenty*nina 
volumes in folio, bound in a styljp of 
mcomparable el^^aqcf. The balk 
of this sploidid library was sold w 
retail, at the Hotel de Bouillon, ma- 
ny articles of it having been previa 
ously conveyed abroad and dispera* 
ed. 



For the IMerary Atagazine. 

CLASSICai. OBSCUaiTIXS. 

THE diftcttlties that attend the 
comprehension of the classical Ro^ 
man writers are totally unknown to 
common readers. They go on ren- 
^ring English word for Latin word, 
and imagine that they understand 
the poet because they find an English 
counterpart for his Latin phrase or 
sentence : whereas their crude and 
uninformed minds collect no congru- 
ous ideas from the page. When they 
attempt to step (rom sounds to 
things, they leap into a chaos which 
furnishes no footingi no trackf ao 
guide. 

Virgil's Georgics are generally- 
read at school, and yet all oqr in- 
dustry could not sdect more unpro* 
fitable, because more oninteliigibit* 
reading for a schodl«4x>y than this, 
celebrated poem. It is an agricul- 
tural treatise, the principles and in- 
structions of which are scarcely to 
be comprehended by persons of ma- 
ture age, whom long experience has 
made thoroughly acouainted with 
the art to which it relates. It has> 
however, many other diftcultiesy be- 
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iUm tlwsi ariaing from our igno- 
nnce of Roman husbandry. The 
foUowlog Unea from the fourth Ceor« 
gie aISm a turion tpedmen of 
^■ ^•■«irji1 obactttityy and of the fruit- 
ks8 pains and profound learning 
whkh have bten expended in decy- 
pberinr a mystery^ and reconcifing 
a seeming contradiictioa. 

TSiygeie simal os tenis ostendit hones* 

turn 
Floas, et oceani spittos pcde repiifit am- 

nes: 
Aut eadem, sidus fagiens ubi Piscis 

aquosi, 
Tristior hibemis ado descendit in on- 

das. 

These lines are thought to point 
out the astronomical characters of 
the two seasons of the year, at which 
it wa3 usual to take the honey from 
the hives of the bees : one season, 
according to all commenUtors, be* 
iag ascertained by the heliacal ris* 
Ing of the Lucida Pleiadumj in the. 
middle of May ; the other, by the 
coifmcal setting of the same star, in 
the bennning of November. 

But m this exposition a veiy great 
difficulty occurs. How Is it, that 
Taygeta, setting cosroically, I e., at 
amnse, is considered as running 
away from Pisces ? Pisces set in the 
morning before the Pleiads, lying to 
the weft of them. When Taygeu 
is setting cosmically, Pisces is alrea* 
dy set i and not a sur of that con- 
stellation is visible above the hori- 
zon in any part of the sky. 

All have fislt this difficulty. Pe- 
lavius justly says it is insuperable ; 
expoaitors of leas science are con* 
tent to aay, that the circumstance of 
Hyhig from Pisces is thrown in only 
for ornament, to enrich the descrip- 
tion* But they have omitted to in* 
form us, in what way nonsense can 
enrich or adorn ; or to produce in* 
stances, as they ou^t to have done, 
of Virgil's propensity to this sort of 
ornament. 

The learned Heyne imagines, that 
this circumstance, Uiough unintcUi- 
j^ible with reference to any thiug in 
the sky, may have allu&ion to some 
delineation of the heaveiis on a 
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plane ; in #hich the relative utaa- 
Uon of the constellations was such, 
as to give an appearance of the 
Pleiad running^ away from the Fish. 
This able critic has not informed 
us, in what planesphere, ancient or 
modem, he had seen the relative 
position of the Pleiads and Pisces so 
represented ; or according to what 
projection it could be so represent- 
ed. The constellation of Pisces is 
always hefiore the Pleiads, in the or- 
der of the diurnal revolution ; and 
it is not usual in a ffight, for the 
pursuer to keep a given distance 
he/ore the fogitive. 

The learned Dr. Horsle^, who 
has lately published a book upon the 
subject, explains this matter by sub- 
stituting the acronychal rising of the 
Pleiad for the heliactU rising, and ' 
the evening setting of the Pleiads 
ibr the cotmcal setting : the first 
phenomenon marks the middle of 
September, and the second, the 13th 
of ApriL In this evening setting, 
Taygeta, in poetical conception, may 
seem to fly from Pisces : for in the 
season at which the Pleiads are set** 
ting in the evening, the stars of Pis- 
ces are rising heliacally In the morn- 
ing ; and, to the imagination of a 
poet, Taygeta plung;es herself into 
the waters of die ocean, scared at 
the appearance of Pisces iq the east- 
ern sky. 

This circumstance of Taygeta fly- 
ing from Pisces was intended as a 
circumstance of specification, in or* 
der to distinguish the evening set* 
ting from the ro«i?itra/ setting, when 
no such appearance takes place. 

This exposition is liable to two 
objectioosr The first is, that it may 
seem strange, that the setting of the 
Star, so late in the spring, should be 
called a descending fiibemaa in un^ 
da9. But the obvious answer is, that 
the epithet hibemaa is not to be un« 
derstood of the season of the winter, 
but renders '^ stormy" at any season. 
The second ot^ecUon is of more 
weight ; namely, that the middle of 
April seems too early a season to 
find any honey in the hives at all ; 
and this would be insuperable, if it 
were true, that the bees in Italy re* 
10 . 
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vhred not from their torpid state • 
before the heUacsl rising of the 
Pleiads ; which cannot he put ear- 
Iter than the middle of May. And 
yet Pliny tavs, that in warmer cli- 
mates the bees awake so early as 
the acronychal rising of Arctums ; 
for which he assigns the 33a of Fe- 
hntaiy i hut in Itaiyi^ he sayi^ they 
remain in their torpid state till the 
heliacal rising of the pleiads^ Now 
this cannot possibly be true ; at least 
it b utterly irreconcilable ^tth what 
he says ot the taking of the honey 
of the flowers ; which} he says, was 
practised every where: therefore, 
m Italy as weU as In warmer cli- 
mates. And yet the commencement 
of this mellatio vema^ he says, was 
precisely on the thirtieth day after 
the swarming of the hive, and it 
was over before the end of May. 

If the bees revived not before the 
middle of May, it is impossible that 
the hive should swarm before the 
middle of June, and the thirtieth day 
from the swarming would foil in the 
middle of July ; and since the sea- 
son lasted at least a fortnight, the 
end of it will foil beyond the com- 
mencement of, the melhiio £9trva; 
and the bees would have no respite, 
to repair their loss after the first 
plunder of the hives. It is difficult 
to conceive, that all the passages in 
Pliny, in which the hebacal rising 
of the PleiJids is mentioned as the 
time of the revlviscence of the 
bees, are corrupt But if this is not 
to be supposed, then we must sup- 
po^, either that Pliny was in an 
error ; or, that when he speaks of 
the honey taken thrice every where, 
in quocumque tractUy he writes ra- 
ther carelessly, using a large ex- 
pression subject to many limitations, 
. which he has not expressed, and 
that Italy is among the excep- 
tions. 



Dr. Horsley oooe tfaoi^t that 
this expressioo, quocumqut iractu^ 
might be understood of die perticn- 
far regioQS, which he had mentioBBd 
jost before, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, 
Africa. But this suppositioD be af- 
terwards rejected, for Germany is 
among the countries mentioned. Oa 
the supposition that Pliny ought to 
have miade an exception of Italy 
with respect to the vernal boney, 
anoUier supposition might be made : 
that Virgil, who certainly c o mpo s ed 
hi&Geoipcs not from any experi- 
ence and observation of his own in 
all the various subjects of that work, 
but often copied earlier writers; 
might, in this business of the bees, 
follow some writer of a warmer cli- 
mate, without attending to the (fif- 
ference between that other climate 
and his own. But the irina meUu 
idndema is mentioned by Varro, as 
he is o noted by Heyne. On the whole, 
theremre, he concludes, that the 
three hooey harvests actually d^ 
tained in Italy, and that the vernal 
. was one. That the shimber of the 
bees did not continue in Itsify to the 
heliacal rising of the PIdads, tiioagh 
they might not wake so early as me 
acronychal rising of Arctnras, and 
it is difficult to account for PlinyS 
mistake. However that may be, 
Taygeta'S sinking herself in the sea, 
to hide herselffrMn Pisces, b a joat 
description of the CTenlng setting of 
the star, and can be understood of 
nothing else ; and this can describe 
no honey season but the first, when 
they took the honey of the flowers. 

How much erudition is here ex- 
pended in interpreting a few lines I 
and yet all these efibrts foil to ren- 
der thb passage level to every ca- 
pacity. Kone, indeed, but astrono- 
mers can comprehend the terms o£ 
these explanations. 
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P(rr the Literary Magazine. 

The foUowiDg veiBes are supposed to 
be written by a gentle and timid 
young woman, pining under the op- 
piesaion qf a romantic and concealed 
passion for a man who entertained no 
inispiMon of ber attackroeut. 

y OT one kind look-^ne friendly word ! 

Wilt thou in chilling silence sit, 
^or through the social hour afford 

One cheering smile or. beam of wit ? 

Yet still, absorbed in studious caie. 
Neglect to waste one look on me ; 

For then my happy eyes may dare 
To gaze and dwell unchecked on thee. 

And still in silence sit, nor deign 
One gentle, precious wor4 to sayj 

For silent I may then remain. 
Nor let my voice my soul betray. 

This f alfring voke, thefe conscious eyes. 
My throbbing heart topplaiuly speak: 

Theie timid hopeless passion lies. 
And bids it tilemce k«p, and break. 

To me how dear this twilight hour, 
Cheer'd by the faggofs varying bla^{ 

If this be mine, I ask no more 
On mom'a refulgent light to gaze : 

For now, while on his glowing cheek 
I see the fire's red radiance fall. 

The darkest seat 1 softly seek. 
And gaae on am, unseen by all 

His folded aryn«i Ws studious brow. 
His thoughtful eye, unmark*d, I see j 

Nor could his voice or wotds b«ito v 
So dear, so true a joy on me. 

But he forgets that lam near: 
Fame, foture fame, m thought ^ 
seeks; 

To him ambition's paths appear, 
And bright the sun of science breaks. 

His heart with ardent hope is fiU'd 5 
His propects full of beauty bloom : 

But, oh ! my heart despair has chill'd. 
My only prospect is-<he tomb! 

One only boon from Heaven I claim. 
And may it grant the fond desire ! ^ 

That I may live to hear his fame. 
And in that thwb of joy extire. 



One tittle moment, short as blest. 
Compassion Love's soft semblance 
yrore. 

My meagre form he fondly press'd. 
And on his beating bosom bore. 

His frame with strong emotion shook. 
And kindness .tun*d each ~ falt*hng 
word; 

While I, surpris'd, with anxious look 
The meaning of his glance explor'd. 

But soon my too experiencM heaiPt 
Read nought but ,'^enerous pity there ; 

I felt presumptuous hope depart. 
And all af^n was dark despsur. 

Yet still, in memory still, my heart 
Lives o^er that fleeting bliss again ; 

I feel his glance, his touch, impart 
Emotion through each bursting vein. 

And " Once (I cry) those eyes so sweet 
On me with fondbnessdeign'd to shine; 

For once I felt his bosom beat 

Against the conscious throbs of mine! " 

Nor shall the dear remembrance die 
While aught to me of life is givnt; 

But soothe my last convuluve sigh, 
A»d be, 1^ then, my joy, my heaven! 



For the literary Magazine. 

TO BLX2A, WITH ▲ DOVE. 

ACCEPT, dear maid, the most delight- 
ful bird 
That ever Venous to her chariot bound ; 

By Love adopted, and by Peace pre- 
ferred. 

For meekness valu'd, and for faith re- 
nown 'd. 

A bird, in which such rare perfections 
meet. 
Alone is worthy to be counted thine : 
His beauty, fadr one, is, like your's, 
complete. 
And his fidelity resembles mine. 

Beeponae. 

TO JtrtlUS, WITH A GOOSE. 

Swain, I accept your ail-accompHshed 
dove, 
With rapture listen tp his plaintive 
moan. 
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And yow with constucy the bud to If fnendt, if wciitli» if cntUf ] 

l9ve, could nve, 

Whote beauty thus remiiuU me of my Thy arm, O Death, had not dK vic^ 
own t*ry gain'd j 

But vain, aba! ia every huntan aid* 
I cannot prove my gradtode too ioon« I Wbenooceoppoaedagaiiiaijehoviifti 
For Buch a mark of tendemcaa con- feign. 

icrr*d{ 
Sptong for flong be thine, and boon for Tea, he wia dear to all who knew Ub 
boon wovthf 

Kjndntu'for kindncM, awafai, and Kach bteait fbr lum the ] 
birdforbmL ,_ dothgivei 

Though he'a muted to hit 

Lo the be^ fowl the bam-yaidcaiijiRK Yet feAjir wnoiy «« We i 

MychoioehaaiingledfnmaiMi^ ^ ^ ^^ 

gfoopf In hit yovog bteaat bufg^ 

^coe|it, tweti baid, nom me aa gf^M$ o lear'd her 

Mooat In hia gient mi 

At crcr waa fattened in a pmdt'rei'a Haenoe 



giem mind ft» ^fOidam^ in. 



coop. While firm Integrity daim'd Idm hat 

own, 
YovverM the merit of the dove dia- And dircw her dazriing In 
playae hiahead. 

The conqiUroents I pay my biid am 



fcwT Firmneaaof aortaiiamrtodifcBpmh 

Yet ^ methinks, no idggird Amt of ^ trod, 

piOae Hia bveaat waa warned by viitne^^ 

Xoaay how atroQgly he lemmHea oed flame; 

Ml. Pe bow'd to each decicc ungaed by 

iBod, 

^^ AadhmewkhitagnaitioBevVypain. 

„ . , . .^ . Ah, why tlieii mmum fbr Urn, y« na- 

For lk€ Lutrary Maguztnt, rents d^ar, 

since ne a ramev^afl xrom tina vain 
UNES woridbekm? 

Ah, why then ihed the fond r eg re itit 
tear? ^ 

Where he haagooe attaonow oeam 
f^ d^anei thU t^ an the t9urd dgBf if and woe. 

Fd>ruaiy% 1806. •• . . 

AH, cmel Deatht why with nntimely ^^ ^^^ to taam o^ jn^ jojra 

Dost aIiu deUght to nip the tender ^^ blamwl^ Saakmr one* fior him did 

A shimnTo^nament of science lost, ""^Jt! "^^* *^*" *^ ewrtaating 



OV THB OaATII or JOHII ALLSV, 



When ADen fell a victim to thy 
power. 



». «. V. 



Scarce seventeen summers o'er hia head ^ ^^ ^ Uttraiy Magazme, 
hadronU ^ 

Scarce had his budjing worth began ov wiluam aHAKSsrsAan, 16)6. 
to bloom. 

When Death approach'd, whh nieagre R£KOWN£D Spenser, lye a thoiqht 
form, and told move nigh 

That he most fall a victim to the To learned Chaiioart iiei» n» Bean* 
tomb. moat, lye 



A IkdettetnrS^ttmrt tonnikeroofDe Yet I have knamt thee long! tad 

For Shakeapnre in your tbi«efeld, I have fdt 

fourfold tombe. All that thou hast of sorrow. Many i tear 

To lodge all foure in one bed make a Hat fidlHi on my cold cheek ; and many 

•hifty a s'^h 

Until doom's day ; for haidty will a CaVd forth by thee» !»• swelTd my 

fiftth, aching breast: 

Between this day and diat by £ues be Yet stiU I Uem thee. O thoa ehas- 

slaine, t'ning pow'r! 

For whomyoor cartainea aaay be drawn For ill I bless thee ! Thoa hast tang:ht 

again. my soul 

To rest v^ to^/ to look beyond 

^gg^ ^. The narrow bound of time, iad fix its 
hofies 

-^ . »-,. _- On the sure baus of eternity. 
^or the Literary MagaunCf 

Meanwhile, even in this transito- 
The following od^ is said to have been ry scene, 

writtenby a lady, in thenorthof En- Of what hast thoa deprived me? Has 
gland, who for many years had been thy hand 

oppressed with a hopeless consump- Closed up the book of knowledge t 
tion. drawn a veil 

O^er the fair fy;e of nature; or deso 

ODB TO SXCKVBSS. ^^ tTOyod 

The tender pleasures of domestic hfe? 
NOTtotheK»ri»id.wbomfonner ^"""j^ *'"* •" "^ forthmth. 

Beheld^ondly ««»«. «me I now - ^^^ **""«' ** »'"*««* 

B«t, tb!^i«e. O Skh^, 'ti. to thte ^^ »a ^J^PPJ-^ wwm ^ 
lw»ke rite rilent Wring* Accept the WbichfLting eveiy Klfiah c«« «ide. 
Tl». «no tyr«t. w«mnEtbefioce ^'^ '^^ "*" '» **»« "*« 

PMie-Jl'JiS^^, »d wlu»e b^tvy *»^" Sl*Si;^ ****'*" ' •**' "^ 
Thtf nX' with tcm, U alw^y. fixed "T*" P^Sir^^**"' ''^''' «»«»»*« 

Thw. ^I^rdiie worid in rioomi W ig^wiizinjf j«a, cm JM tte ej« 

bwXu canst ten With t«rvorec.tmcy-such tem. per- 

Of worlds where all is sunshine: and « naps, 

at lenrSi •""••""'^ ••»»* Xs angels love to shed. 

Wlien thro' this vale of soirow thou These are thy gifts, O Siehms ! 

hast led These to me , 

Thy patient suff'rers, cheenng them Thou hast vouchsafed, and taught me 

the whil(B how to prize. 

With many a smile of promise, thy Shall my soul shrink from aught thou 

pale hand hast ordain'd ? 

Unlocks the bowers of eveilasting rest ; Shall I e*en envy the luxurious train. 

Where death's kind angel w^ts to dry Around whose path Prosperity has 

their tears, strewn 

And crown them with his amaranthine Her gilded toys? Ah! ikt them still 

floweiB. pursue 

The shining trifles! never shall they 

* The goddess of health. kpow \ 
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Sock pore and holf pleuuret as await 
The licart refin*d by soffering. Not to 

them 
Don Fancy sing ber wild romantic 

long: 
*Tis not for tbem her glowing hand vn- 

dntwB 
The lacred veil that hides the angelic 



They hear not in the mosic of the wind 
Celestial voices, that in whispers sweety 
Call to the flowers— the young and 

bashful flowen ! 
They see not, at the shadowy hour of 

eve. 
Descending ^irits, who on silver wing 
Glide thro* the air, and to their harf» 

divine 
Sing, in soft notes, the vesjp^ hymn of 

praise ; 
Or, pausing for a moment, as they mm 



Thenr radtaat eyes on thtspolhiled sdchb 
Drop on their golden haurps a piCTVC 



Prosperity! I count diy gifts im 
more. 
Nor thine, O fair Hygeia ! Tet to Usee 
I breath one fiervent prayer ; attend thm 

strain : 
If, for my faded bfow, ^y hand pev- 

pare 
Some future wreath, let me the gift re- 
sign; 
Transfer the rosy gariand ; bid it Uoom 
Around the templei of that friend, h^ 

loved* 
On whose maternal bosom, even now, 
I lay my aching head 1 and, as I mask 
The smile that plays upon her yakfB<g 

face, 
Foiget that I have ever shed atear 1 



TO C0HRB8P0NDKNTS. 

ALFRED'-'GuUelmo to GvUelma^^ Cynthia the mdnt free from nUj* 
tec. arc oot sufficiently correct for pablicatioo. 

Diogenc9 would be a valuable corrvapoodent to the " Spirit of the 
Prcae." 

Jr. Clark's statements of the LouiMana soil and products have been al- 
y set apart for re-publicatioD in this work. The editor heartily gob* 
curs with Jfgricola. 

Martin*9 portrait of a good wife is good enourii for a Ukene99^ bet not 
sufficiently laboured for a fticture. A devil by Raphael is better than a 
sign-post aogeL 

The T)raveUef*9 oommunicatioos will be gratefully received. AntkAj 
oommunication Is requested. 

T^cnm will be returned when called for. The Missionary Magaaine is 
the proper repository for communications of this nature. The editor en- 
deavours to avoid all polemics, whether religious or political 

There are several communicatioosy on which, agreeably to the request 
of the writers, tlie editor is nlent 
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6n the best means of national defence. 



There is no sobjc^t of twlidcal 
reflection of more importance than 
that of national defence. Happily, 
America isj at the t>resent moment^ 
more likely to be engaged in enlarg* 
ing than defending ner territories^ 
but how long her present security 
from regular .invasion may last, it is 
Impad^te to conjecture. Ko disqui- 
sitions on this nibject can, at any 
time, be quite unseasonable, as peiace 
is the only period of preparation and 
provision against future danger. 

The following ingenious tnoiigfattf 
on this subject, oy a British politi- 
eian, were desi|;ned for the present 
situatioa of aflbirs in Great Britain, 
but they will not be found unworthy 
to excite interest and curiosity in 
the statesmen of every nation. 

It appear^ from the most careful 
sdrvey of historical evidence, that vk 
Well disciplined army has, in all 
ages, betA a sure foijtndation of po- 
ttlical Importance and power ; and 
that such armies have been the itn- 
nediate and efficient instruments in 
bringitt{^ about all those important 
levolutioiis in the affiurs of mankind, 
«f Which history iuts preserved any 

NO. XXXIX. ▼•£.. VI. 



kuthentic record. It is therefore v«* 
17 material to inquire, what are the 
pieculiar qualities which characte- 
rize soldiers, and in what manner 
those qualities naturally arise out of 
the peculiar constitution which ar* 
mies have in all ages assumed. 

The constitution of an arnay id not 
the fancifol device of any rash pro*- 
jector; its fundamental princi()les 
are groufided on the unthangeable 
qi^alities of the human mind, and 
have on that account remained sta- 
tionary, amid the varying foshions, 
manners, and tufiptovemcnts of man« 
kind \ it has, indeed, grown out of 
the natiire of society, and has beeoi 
found, by the universal experience 
of mankind, to be well calculated to 
fit those who are' trained undcfr its 
regulations for the purposes of war. 

The perfection ot a military force 
consists in an instant and comptete 
obedience to command ; not indeed 
on a parade, where any man may, 
without much exertion, yield a rea- 
dy compliance with whatever is en« 
joined him ; but it is in braving eve- 
ry mode of peril and of death, in 
obedience to ordersi that the milila- 
1 
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ry character is exhibited in its ge- 
nuine perfection. It is therefore the 
object of discipline, not onlv to esta- 
blish authority on a solid foundHtion, 
by trafhing men \o a constant fami- 
liarity with the peremptory fUecrees 
of martial 1aw« bat also to facilitate 
and secure obedience, by forming 
andbrifiging to maturity those ha- 
bits of mind which enable them, 
bravely and cheerfully* to confront 
danger. There arises, betides, m 
alt armies, when they art engaged 
in the operations of war, and expos- 
ed to its perils, a peculiar system 
of maiMier&i which very materially 
assists the eflect of positive instim- 
tions. FroTOi the ardour of zeal, 
emulation, and honour, which the si- 
tuation in which soldiers are placed 
tiaturaHy produces, men are animat- 
ed to unusual exertions of valour ; 
they glory and rejoice in scenes, 
which the mind, in its natural sute, 
contemiplates with horror. It is on- 
ly, also, in the perilous emergencies 
of real service, that a commander 
has an opportunity Of secyring the 
confidence* and conciliating the af- 
fections of his troops ; by displaying 
caurage, capacity, and presence « 
mind, in the midst of danger ; by ao^ 
unwearied attention to the comforts 
of th<- soldiers ; by showing, on all 
occasions, a zealous attadiment to 
the character and profehsion, and 
by cbeerftiUy participating in all the 
dangers and privatjant» to which 
they are exposed. By these means, 
all great generally have contrived to 
coo naio'caie to their troops an ex- 
traoit&iary portion of hrroic zeal t 
b> enipu»>ii»g peculiar incentives, 
they have given new energy tg aH 
those principles on which the excel- 
lence of the military character dc- 
pends« and ha^e called fc»*th in their 
service all those enthusiastic feel- 
ings which, in the hour of danger, 
ai imaie the passions and fortify thCt 
heart. Men acoustomed to this sort 
o£ training very -soon acquire all 
thow habits which teach them fear- 
ICMly to expose themselves to dan«. 
oer ; and ou those qualities of the 
mfaid eiHirely rests that grand dis- 
-^ which e^Uikts between sol- 



diers and men employed In ptmGt^ 
ful occupations ; and that superio- 
rity in the field which has always 
enabled armies to discomfit and dis- 
perne every kind of irregttlar force 
which' has been tashly exposed to 
their attack. •' 

It is, therefore, highly dangerous 
and impolitic in any state to rely 
for its security on the efforts of men 
who art not soldiers; whoeroplof 
■llicniselves only occasionally in ac* 
qlilring itoechanical dexterity in the 
use of arms, but who devote the 
chief portion of their time and at- 
tenttoB to pursuits wholly ililKicitt* 
It Is Impossible that men, placed ia 
8ur4i circumstances, can ever ac« 
ouire the characveristic habits and 
ieelings of soldiers ; and it has been 
found, bv experience, that they have 
nev^ been able to withstand the 
shock of a regular army. When- 
ever, thertfort, the military force 
of any state is formed, eitlttr whol^ 
ly or In part, of the nnwarlike po- 
pulation of the country, who may* 
no doubt, be very easily apdniiated 
in external a)>pearance, but who ne- 
ver can acquirt the real character 
c^ soldiers, great inconvenience and 
danger mast result in Qontriviag 
a scheme of warlike operations, it it 
necessary to consider the nature 
and character of the troops to be 
employed. It would, no do^ be 
extrectiely culpable in a commander, 
to waste the energies of a veteran 
force i^ feeble and indecisive war- 
fiirt i but it would evidendy lead to 
consequences still more disasUxms,' 
if raw and inexperienced levies 
were appointed to execute bokl and 
offensive plans. But if the same ar- 
my is composed of q^poote kinds of 
troops, how is it possible to combine 
their exertions in the proMostion of 
one object ? The niwde ai warfare 
to be ipursued mast either be adapt- 
ed to the one sort of force or tp the 
other. The regular army must ei- 
ther be ckigged bf the kiciiaitomce 
of an Inferior force, and the|jeneni 
system of roilimvy q)era|ioos conse- 
quently enfeebled; or troops, tm 
perfectly disciplmed, must be or- 
dered on s^vloe which they fire ftat« 
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^HsKfied to perfiirn^ and mnf in«i 
vol«e« in their defeat, the ruaa of the 
fvhole body. 

To assimilate new levfen to regur 
^ lar soldiers, and to arrange them in 
"^ solid battalions in the sanieline^ is a 
wery dangerous experiment In all 
the rarioys and unlocked for fliictu^ 
ations of affairs which may occur ia 
a battle, the new tev^s might be 
left takme to sustain the fiercest 
OBset ; and on their steadiness th0 
evf nt of the day might depend By 
luiforeseea accidents, they might be 
iMirrounded by perils, which it would 
' require the collected fortitude of ye* 
lerans to repel ; they might be pia*. 
ced in positions which they could not 
maintam, or appointed to services. 
Which they could not perform. Tbey 
cannot be qualified for any scheme 
of offensive hostility, or the attack 
of any important post, which, being- 
defended by veteran troops adyanr 
tageously posted, might not perhaps 
be carried but by the reiterated ef^ 
forts of desperate intrepidity. The 
danger, therefore, of conjoining new 
levies in any great proportion with 
regular soldiers is manifest ; and ei-. 
ther hi this case, or where the. 
whole force of a country is compos-, 
ed of troops imper^ctly disciplined, 
there is no chance of safety, in case 
of invasion, but by resorting to a 
system of delusive warfare, which, 
in an open or level country, can ne- 
ver be ultimately soccessfol, except 
through the misconduct of the ene- 
my, and which, even in a country 
abouadifig in strong positions, is of 
very doubtful issue. With a force 
imperfeptly disciplined to check ve- 
teran iroops by a judicious cotnbina- 
tion of scieottfic movement's ; tp 
flhuae positions so excellent as to bid 
defiance to the e£^rts of the roost 
coterprming enemy, and so to fortify 
aiKl secure them, tliat superior gal- 
lantry should be only a passport to 
destruction, requires such sluU and 
talents, and such a series of prospe* 
jNHis chances, that it would be quite 
liosafe for any state to haeard its 
safety on such a rare coitjunctiop. 
The invading army might, by rapid 
«Ad daring hoatility, render nugato- 



ff a system of defensive tactics i 
they m^t force their enemy to a 
battle in defence of some capital ob- 
ject ; and how uncertain and preca- 
rious would, such a contest be, if 
success depended on the persevering 
valour of inexperienced troops ! 

An invader, who possesses an ar« 
iny excellently trained and disci* 
pUned^ and who is opposed by a force 
of an inferior character, will ultt« 
mately sueceed in his views, if he is 
sufficiently rapid and enterprising in ' 
his movements, so as to prevent 
both the spirit of adventure from 
languishing among his followers, and. 
the invaded country from concen- 
trating its physical strength ; and 
where invasions in similar cir- 
cumstances have not supceeded^ it 
has only been because thf hostile 
commander, instead of pursuing % 
system of bold and sanguinary hos- 
^lity, has wasted the energies of his 
troops in feeble, indecisive, and pro- 
tracted yrarfiure, which, in his situa- 
tion, leads more surely to destruc- 
tion than the blindest temeritv. lioiy 
quickly did Suwarrow subdue the 
Polish insur^jents,' by the celerity of 
his motions, and the unparalleled 
boldness of has designs \ 

The events of war are determin- 
ed by the united influence of disci- 
pline and tactics ; and, consequent- 
ly, the perfection of the military art 
is produced by a combination of 
skilfiil tactics with a high state of ' 
discipline. Were the distinction be- 
Uveen those two sources of excel- 
lence well understood, and sufficientp 
ly attended to, it migjlit lead to a 
more clear elucidadon of events 
which have been but imperfectly ao- 
counted for on general principles, 
.and have, for that reason, Icxi to 
much mistake. A general ma^ have 
brought his ivoans to the highest 
possible degree of discipline, but he 
.may not have perfected a system of 
tactics in a corresponding degree ; 
or an unskilful general may be ^- 
trusted with the command of excel- ' 
ient troops, and may be opposed by 
■a BAore skilful commander with an 
.army inferior in discipline ; and the 
upeiiority of ta^ti^ on one side 
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nay more than coonterhaUmce an 
inferiority of discipline. But are we 
from thenoe rashly Co infer, that 
troops, imperfectly disciplined, are 
a match mr a veteran force, or that 
discipline has not a roost important 
Influence on the decision of battles ? 
It miglit tie argued, with equal pro- 
prtety, that, in military operatioosy 
aopcriority of numbers is not a ma- 
terial advantage, because it has been 
frequently more than counterbalan- 
ced by the Ulents »f a skilfol gene- 
ral The obfect of a great oomman- 
der, who is well acquainted with 
his troops, and who has gained their 
confidence, is generally to bring his 
enemy to battle on mir and equal 
' terms ; and, if that object cannot be 
atuined, to atuck even at a disad- 
vanugfv His decision must be guided 
entirely by the circumstances of the 
case ; and, in forming a correct ea- 
timate of the comparative advanta- 

Ss of the enemy s position, and of 
e superior discipline ol his troops, 
the event of the battle, and his own 
character for prudence and judg- 
ment, must wholly depend. 

Hannibal had brought his troops 
to a most astonishing state of disci- 
pline, and he had chosen a mode of 
warfare admirably adapted to dis- 
play their warlike virtues : he al- 
ways endeavoured to bring his ene- 
my to battle on equal terms ; and 
the event was constantly in his fa- 
vour. The excellence of Fabiuswaa 
chiefly manifested in hb tactics ; he 
had formed a correct estimate of the 
character, both of his own troops 
and that of the enemy ; and he had 
chosen his defensive Mitibns with 
such judgment, that Hannibal, with 
all the advantages of a highly disci- 

g lined force, did not think proper to 
azard an attack. The successful 
execution of those manucruvres, by 
which he contrived to elude the 
cfiecu of superior discipline, class 
him among the greatest generals. 
His troops, however, having been 
manoeuvred for some time in the 
fsce of an enemy, must have very 
neariy approached to the standard 
of disdpfine generally to be found in 
arnica ; yet, In the battle of CaoniB) 



it was seen how nmdi inferior ttef 
were, In those qualities which oqb* 
stitnte the perfection of sokfien, t» 
Hannibal's veterans. 

Torenne, it is said, was ddeif 
remarkable for his tacUcal akiU; 
the great ooalities of Cand< «et« 
displayed, m battle, in inspiring his 
soldiers with heroic ardour and ca- 
thusiasnt 

In the civil wars of Charles the 
first, there b no appearance of tac^ 
tical skill ; the battles were chiciy 
decided tnf discipline ; and no maa 
excelled Cromwell in the fe r uiii ^ 
of troops. That singular character, 
by ingrafting military enthouasm oa 
religious fonaticism, brought the mi- 
litary character to unrivalled per- 
fection, and decided the fbrtnoe of 
the war. 

The talents of king William were 
principally displaved in awakening 
the enthusiasm of hb soktiers. He 
committed 'great errors of ooodncti 
but he possessed a heroical courage, 
which inflamed all about him. The 
obstacles which he surmounted in th^ 
defence of his country, woold have 
staggered the resolution of comrooa 
minds ; and if the French generab 
had pushed their advantages with 
sufficient vi^r, his resistance would 
have bc«n mefibctual \ but they al* 
lowed the war to assume a langaid 
and indecisive character; and, 
meantime, the Dutch troops acquir- 
ed, under the presiding genius of 
the prince of Orange, aO the habits 
of soldiers, and were soon rnablfd 
to cope with their enemies in the 
field. 

Marlborough seems to have nut- 
ed in . his character all the qnalitiea 
of a great general ; to have oomfaia^ 
ed skilfpl tactics with the most ad- 
mirable discipline ; not only to have 
excelled in perfecting his instru- 
ment, but to have been equally dex- 
terous in using it witH the best 
possible effect His troops appear 
to have possessed, in the greatest 
perfeaion, aU those qualities which, 
m the hour of peril, render the heart 
impregnable to panic or ^smay } 
and they were lea on to contend for 
-victory and feme, by commaoders 
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of trieil coorage wid capacity, who 
exalted) by Aeir own example^ the 
ardoar of their troops, to the high- 
est poasible elevation of heroic zeaL 
It was remarked in the battle of 
RamiUio, how oonspicuoosly everv 
cfficer of rank distinguished himself; 
and even the Dutch ^eral Auver- 

goerqne, forgetting his years and in- 
rmities, was seen every where in 
the hottest of the fire, encouraging 
«od animating his men to prodigies 
of valour. Marlborough did not 
"Waste the energies of sudi troops in 
feeble and indecisive hostility ; his 
mode of warfere was entirely adapt- 
ed to the nature and character of 
the force which he commanded, and 
was calculated to display the efiects 
of superior discipline ; he hazard- 
ed every thing, and depended in 
battle on the tried fidelity and cou- 
n^ of his soldiers, and on the sure 
resources of his own genius, for a 
glorious result He was fettered, 
when beginning his career, by the 
timid caution of the Dutch generals; 
but with such a force, and such a 
commander, it was prudence to atr 
tempt the boldest and most adven- 
turous designs. 

The superiority of Marlborough^s 
troops, in steady and desperate va- 
lour, was recognized by his ene- 
mies, who felt themselves unable to 
withstand them in the field, and fre- 
quently deserted- their strongest po- 
sitions at his approach. The whole 
history, indeed, of his campaigns il- 
lustrates strikingly, so for at least 
as respects the relative discipline of 
the troops engaged, the theory of 
oflfensive and defensive war, and 
shows plainly how difficult it is to 
defend the strongest positions against 
an army very highly disciplined, 
and led on by a bold and enterpriz- 
ing commander. 

The victories of Suwarrow are 
principally to be ascribed to the 
^sciptine of his troops; they had 
attained the hi^est perfection in all 
military qualities, and he accord- 
ingly employed them, almost entire- 
ly, in the boldest and most sanguin- 
ary operations of offensive hostility. 
The assault of Ismail and of War- 



saw, and the attack of the French 
position atNovi, aie almost unrival- 
led in the annals of military enter* 
prize. 

As, therefore, the success of mili- 
tary operations so materially de* 
peods on the disdpline of the troops 
employed, nothing can be more im- 
politic than to rely on a force of 
mferior quality, and thus voluntari- 
ly to relinquish one of the requisite 
conditions either for acting offensive- 
ly with eflfect, or for ensuring the 
speedy discomfiture of an invading 
enemy. Tlie independence of such 
a state, when attacked by a regular 
army, thmigh not exposed to cer- 
tain destruction, must yet rest on a 
very insecure foundation. Its defence 
may no doubt be rendered possible, 
by a strong barrier'of fortified towns, 
by the nature of a country abound- 
ing with strong positions, and by the 
unskilful management of the inva- 
ding army. 

If a commander, with a force 
trained and disciplined, after beat- 
ing his enemy in the field, does not 
push his advantages with rapidity 
and vigour ; if he allow them to re- 
cover from their consternation of 
his first victories; to recruit and 
reanimate their broken and dis- 
heartened troops ; to secure their 
strong holds ; and to consolidate the 
physical strength of the country 
against him, his ultimate ruin is 
certain. He ought never to allow 
his men to rest in pursuit of a routed 
foe ; neither ought he to stand wa- 
vering and deliberating before pas- 
ses and strong positions, but to ap- 
pal his enemy by the rapidity of his 
movements, and the boldness of his 
designs; always considering, that 
the most sanguinary and desperate 
hostility is his surest policy, and 
that the blindest temerity does not 
lead more surely to destrucdon in 
the end, than a system of protracted 
and indecisive warfore. 

As, therefore, a regular armyy 
skilfully commanded, has always ef- 
fected the ruin of a country defend- 
ed by a less effective species of force, 
a nation ought to rest iu security 
solely on a regular army ; and if it 
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be tbon^t expedient to arm the p^ 
puiatjon of the country, it shoukl 
mm a force wholly and decisively 
irregular ; not gathered into batta- 
lions, nor appcnnted to shoclL with 
the enemy in the regular conflict of 
the field. In a country especially 
which possesses few positions, either 
strong by nature or fortified by art, 
and arrived at such a state ot im* 
provement as to afford every faci- 
lity for mtemal communiGfition, the 
main reliance should be placed on a 
disciplined and disposable army, and 
It would be a rai^ and hazardous 
esqxrimcnt to .collect the un warlike 
population Into gross and solid mas* 
■es, and expose it in the front of 
the battle to the charge of a pnu> 
tised assailant. 

Though such, in general, are the 
best means of defence, they may 
not be, In an respects, applicable to 
the present situation of Great Bri- 
tain ; nor is there, in this case, so 
essential a difference between the 
volunteer and regular force, as to 
make us wish to see the former 
superseded in a great measure by 
the latter. The volunteers are not 
merelv an amoed multitude; they 
have been embodied for a number 
of years, and have attained, in ma- 
ny instances, to a very respectable 
state of disdpline and knowledge. 
The money b^towed on them might 
perhaps hav^ provided a more effi- 
cient and serviceable army; but 
this was a voluntary expenditure ; 
and half t\\e sum raised by compul- 
sion would have been felt as a se- 
rious oppression. The volunteers, 
then, are too good to be parted with.; 
and are certainly more fit for ser- 
vice than any other form of an arm- 
ed population can pottsibly be. 

The British volunteers, as they 
now are, are not only better than an 
arnned multitude, but the regular 
army It something worse than the 
regular army of France, and does 
not stem to possess aH those requi- 
ftites which entitle it to be contrasted 
with forces ot another kind. It is not 
being enlisted in a regular corps 
that can make a man a sotdler, it is 
not receiving daily pay, nor appear- 



ing twice a day on parade, nor be* 
tnir expert at the manual exeroiiey 
and fomiliar with the eiirhteen ma- 
noeuvres. It is the experieooe of 
danger, it is a practical knowledge 
of the business of war, it is r^ 
senAice in the fece of an enemy. 
There is but a small proportion of 
the regular army which can boast of 
this qualification. There are 16,000^ 
perhaps, who were in Egypt*, and 
'ab<Jht as many more wbo were 
in Holland, and in the West Indies } 
but the great body of the army Haa 
no military experience ; and will be 
as new to actual service as the mir 
litia and volunteers. All tliey caa 
boast of at present, then, is th^ ax- 
actnesa of parade discipline, and 
superior expertness in those exer- 
cises, in which it is not disputed 
that voluateers may be made to ri- 
val them. When the necessity of 
fighting comes, we havc^ no doubt 
tliat they will rapidly acquire all 
the other requisites of the military 
character; but the volunteers, if 
they are called into action, •will ac- 
quire them also ; and if they start 
with the same advantages, as to 
mere bodily discipline and activity, 
they will probably acquire them as 
rapidly. A volunteer completely 
drilled is fit for any thmg that a 
regular soldier is fit for, who has 
never seen service; and, if they 
are sent into the field together, vriU 
ripen into a veteran as soon as has 
comrade. It wall not impair his 
martial ardour in any considerable 
degree, that, after he has learned 
Ul that he can learn out of actual 
8er>'ice, he should i|fork at a peac^ 
able ti*ade, instead of going about 
idle, till the occanon for service ar« 
rives; or, that he will fight the 
worse upon that occasion, Kir ha» 
ving a home and a £aiBily to fight 
for. 

It must be owned, however, that 
the constitution of many of the va- 
lunieer corps is suoh, as to render 

* Yet bfeCMc «hey went to Egypt, 
^heve they vmqin&bed the flower of 
the French veterans^ they woe tav 
troops* £• 
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it oxtremdy doubtful whethtr it 
would be prwletit to bring them into 
actual service. They contain manyf 
whose physical qualifications, and 
inveterate habits, unfit them for ac« 
tual war^re; and many*, who would 
do more valuable service to the 
country in other occupations. Those 
who are pointed out by nature as 
the fighting men of the country, are 
by no means to be all found, in the 
ranks of the volunteers ; and there 
are many there^ who cannot be class- 
ed under that denomination. Some 
reduction, therefore, of the volun* 
teer establishment would probably 
be advantageous; and still greater 
benefit would result from the prao- 
tice oi training a larger proportion 
of them to the exercises of trrego* 
Ur war&re. They should be care* 
fully exercised in firing at marks, 
and in suddenly dispersing and as- 
sembling in small bodies, as well as 
ia acoomplishipii coQsiderable jour- 
Dies, and providing for thdr shelter 
and subsistenoe, in cases of emer- 
gency: acting in this manner, in 
subserviency to the regular forces, 
they might be the means of the 
most dispiriting annoyance and fatal 
obstruction to the enemy, and se- 
cure a decisive victory, without ever 
en<;ottntering the haziard of a ruin- 
ous de^t 

One most important though hither- 
to neglected consideration, is the 
education and training of the offi- 
cers, by whom the army, whether 
regular or irregular, is to be com- 
manded. The two cardinal virtues 
of a military force are discipline 
and tactics. The former relates 
chiefly to the men ; the latter, to 
the officers. Actual warfare is, un- 
doubtedly, the best school for both ; 
and the same circumstances which 
have prevented the r^ulars from 
acquiring all the habits of veteran 
soldiers, have no doubt thrown for- 
midable obstacles in the wa)r of the 
professioiial aocompUshment of their 
conunaaders, Soaiething, however, 
may certainly be done to promote 
these aocomplishnaenti ; wad some- 
thing more than has yet been un- 
4ertakfio, or apparMtly me^Uted^ 



^government Perlia|is the fefona 
should begin by prohibiting the sate 
of commissions ; and establishing, 
through the country, a variety of 
military academies, where the youth 
mi^t be regularly trained to a sci- 
entific knowledge of the principles 
of their profession. A general taste 
for such acquisitions lAight also be 
promoted, by the example of a few 
persons in eminent situations ; and 
by the endowment of profesmrships, 
for the diflferent branches of milita** 
i^ science, in most of the universi- 
ties. Encouragcroent should also be 
given to young men who would go 
id>road as volunteers into foreign 
services ; and honours and promcv- 
tion made the reward of those who 
brought back certificates of their 
gallantry and proficiency. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

TBB HBAPOLITAN POST-OfVICB. 

By Kotzedue. 

AS we go from the place Largo 
del Castello to the mole,^ we must 
pass a comer where the lists of the 
letters arrived are hung out As 
the throng of people is there at all 
times very considerable, it gives rise 
to some singularities which are con- 
fined to Naples. The letters are 
numbered, and the names of those to 
whom they are addressed are mark- 
ed alphabetically, but these are the 
christian and not the surnames. 
This does not, however, apply to afl 
without exception ; for whoever has 
the good forUme to be a prince will 
have a place apart, marked bf the 
letter P. 

Many who cannot read come also 
to inquire if there are letters ad- 
dressed to (hem. A shrewd fellow 
has converted the ignorance of these 
into a soBrce of enuilument ^e 
stands there with a packet of blank 
papers in his hand : the person who 
wants his assistance approaches him, 
and, giving him a farthing or two, 
mentions his ewn name. The other 
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CMts a ttanoe Immediately over tha 
list* andf when he finds the. name 
there, he does no more than write 
on a piece of p^per the number un- 
der which it stands ; this he gives to 
the inquirer, wlio hastens with it to 
the post-office, and receives his let- 
ter without ceremony : whether the 
receiver be right or not, is no mat- 
ter of concern) if he will but pay the 
postage. 

The letters of foreigners are not 
pot on the list, but are thrown in a 
heap in the past*office. When a 
person of that description inquires 
for a letter, they direct him to the 
heap, which he turns over till he 
finds it, or is satisfied there is none 
for him. But, If he chutes, he may 
take one not addressed to him, pro- 
vided he pays the posuge, which is 
the only evidence required of its be- 
ing his property. It may easily be 
imagined that disorders must neces- 
sarily arise from such a want of all 
arrangement Every foreigner will 
do well to have his letters addressed 
to a banker. 

But to return to the comer I be- 
fore mentioned. The man who 
marks down the numbers is not the 
only one who has fband a source of 
profit there, though indeed he collects 
his receipts with the most ease and 
convenience. There are half a do- 
zen small tables in the street ; and 
as many men sitting before them, 
with physiognomies as worn out as 
their coats. They hold pens in their 
hands, and a folded letter-case lies 
before them. The;|r need only dip 
their pens in the ink-stands near 
them, and they are ready to write 
letters of .any conceivable purport 
to every quarter of the habitable 
globe. A second chair opposite to 
theirs, invites the needy letter-send- 
er to sit down, and commtuiicate his 
thoughts to one who will give them 
the polish of good diction. Here we 
see an old woman ; there an honest 
sailor ; in a third place a warlike 
herb ; and in the fourth a brisk lass : 
they have sons, and mothers, and ail 
sorts of concerns of the heart, for 
and near, in the okl and new world. 
The old mother, for example, takes 



a seat (a scene that I have mfaOi 
witneswd) opposite to the first wri- 
ter, who had Inst his noat (which ia 
no uncommon thing here). He im- 
mediately puts his pen to papers 
the date he had already written be» 
forehand on the edge of the slieety 
in order now to lose no tinse. He 
was right, for the good old dame is 
a little prolix. Her only son was 
roving about the world ; and she 
wished him much to fetum, for she 
felt her latter eftd approadiing; 
She affords pmola of her sickly con- 
dition by firequent (Soughing, which 
interrupu the torrent or words ; aad 
the shower of tears that f re qu e n tly 
gushes down betrays the emotions df 
her mind. What I have oompfe- 
hended in a short space, coals the 
poor old woman a mukiUide of words; 
which all imply the same thing, far 
she was in want of nothing less thait 
expressions, her tongue appearing 
to be the healthiest part about her. 
The man listened patiently to her, 
digested her copious flow of'^thaughtv 
with the greatest rapidity, and com- 
mitted them with no less expe&ioi 
to paper. The old woman pot on ii 
pair of spectacles, and foUowed eve^ 
ry stroke of the writer's pen witb 
strict attention. She often spoke ia 
the mean time ; recalling what she 
had foi^ten, and making such am- 
plifications as she found req uis it e. 
The gentleman of the ^vaXl paid nv 
regard to her; but, having fothomed 
the spirit of the intended letter, 
wound it up with expedition, not 
letting his pen drop till he had 
brought himself through the laby- 
rinth of conceptions to the close of 
the epistle. He then read it over to' 
the old woman, who nodded appro-* 
bation, and let a smile steal thnmgh 
her wrinldes. The dexteroos pea« 
man printed her witb the instru- 
ment for subscription ; which, how- 
ever, ^ declined at this xivat^Jbr 
varioub reoBoiu. He then desired 
her to spell her name, which he 
wrote ; and, closing the letter witb 
a wafer, put upon it the name and 
address of her son, and delivered it- 
to the tottering old dame. She laid 
hdd of the paper that esprsend iter 
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"V^ishes, but not her ardour, with her 
left hand, and directed her ri^ht to 
her pocket : which, after much ap- 
parent trouble, at length reluctant- 
ly opened, and afforded a copper 
€bin, which she gave to the writer, 
who had long stretched out his hand 
to receive it. She then hobbled with 
the letter to the post-office ; and he 
«]iiickly folded another sheet, nn- 
knowing and unconcerned whether 
he next should havfe to express the 
overflowings of a joyful or ad afiSict- 
•d heart 

AU this correspondence is com- 
monly conducted in such a loud and 
ptiblic manner, that the post-office 
has no occasion to break open the 
letters : it need only despatch a few 
idle persons with good ears among 
the popiilace. Soldiers and sailors 
proclaim their afiairs to the world 
-Without hesitation : their gesticula- 
tions while dictating are none of the 
^erftlest, and they often beat with 
vehemence on the table of the wri- 
ter. It might indeed be more diffi- 
cult for a listener to catch the sen- 
sations of a bashfol maid. I have 
seen some of this description also 
sitting and dictating, and I win ven- 
ture to affirm, that the letters were 
to the constant o^ inconlstant ones 
who had stolen their hearts : but I 
have no other proof of this than the 
unintelligible whispering, the down- 
oast looks, the varied colour of the 
oheeks, on her side, and the friendly 
glances of the secretary. 

These men of genius have, how- 
ever, not erected their pulpits in the 
street for only the dispatch of let- 
ters, but also' to decypher such as ar- 
rive for those who cannot read. On 
the day when the post comes in, a 
diflerent scene is exhibited from 
that which we have just enjoyed. 
All pens are at rest : the Kps only 
are m motion ; and, as may be easi- 
ly conceived, there is another inte- 
ifesting supply for tlie curious ob- 
server. The fixed attention with 
ijvhich the hearer hangs on the lips 
ci the reader, the varying passions, 
the accomplished or defeated hopes 
cf the former are well contrasted 
with the perfect indiffisrence ef the 
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latter, and the unchanged voice 
with which he proclaims both joy- 
fhl and melancholy news. Such va- 
rious scenes are to be witnessed no 
wherfe but in the open street. A 
friend of mine was once present up- 
on a droll occasion of this kind. A 
sailor received a letter which he ap- 
peared to have waited for with the 
greatest impatience, and carried 
eaeerly to the reader. The Utter 
unrolded the paper, and commenced 
with the greatest unconcern the fd- 
lowiog billet, while the rejoiced sai- 
lor appeared ready to seize the 
words out of his mouth ; " A greater 
rascal thrin you 1 never saw." It 
may be easily imagined how the 
looks of the gaping sailor were in aii 
instant changed. He had no incli- 
nation to hear a continuance of the 
letter in the presence of a laughing 
crowd ; but snatched it out of the 
hand of the reader, and crept away 
uttering imprecations. 

We daily meet with these street- 
pulpits, surrounded with more or 
less bustle ; and it is a characterise 
tic of the Italians, in which they' dis- 
tinguish themselves from the French, 
that they display their ignurance 
without hesitation. The common 
French are just as little able it) re id 
as the Italians, but they never can 
be brought to acknowledge this to 
others. The Frenchman is vain 
and ignorant ; the Italian ignorant 
oiriy. 



For the Literary Migazine. 

AN KHIGRANT lU AMERICA. 

THERE cannot be a more ex- 
treme contrast to any country that 
has been lung imder cultivation, or a 
scene more totally new to a native 
of Great Britain, than the bound- 
less forests of America, An emi- 
grant set down in such a scene feels 
almost the helplessness of a child. 
He has a new set of ideas to acquire : 
the knowledge which all his previ- 
ous experience has accumulated can 
seldom be applied ; his ignorance as 
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Co tbe circunntsiice of his new situa- 
tion meets him od every occaston. 
The disadvantages to which he is 
Uiereby subjected are so great, that 
emigrants who are taken at once 
from Europe to such a situation, and 
abandoned to theii^ own exertions 
without aid or guidance, rarely avoid 
involving theitkaelves in inextrica- 
ble difficulties. To settlers of this 
description, success can be insured 
only by well calculated arranfpe- 
ments, and an unremitted atteatioo 
in directing their eflbrts. 

When the new settler is fixed on 
lus land, his difficulties ara not at 
an end : he is still exposed to much 
. waste of time, and can seldom pro- 
ceed lo his work without interrup- 
tion. He must first procure provi- 
ttons; and, though no pecuniary 
difficulty should occur, he generally, 
from bis ignorance of the country^ 
loses more time than necessary in 
this business. In bringing them home, 
he often finds himself much at a loss, 
from the wild and almost impassa- 
ble state of the roads through the 
the woods ; the same diffii ulty oc- 
curs whenever any article, however 
inconsiderable, is wanted from the 
mill, the forge, or the store. From 
the want of a general aUention to 
keeu the settlements compact, and 
witmn reach of mutual assistance, 
most of the people who begin on new 
and untouched land are reduced to 
a*situati(»n of more than savage soli- 
tude. The new settler from Europe 
is unacquainted with the methods, 
by which a practised woodsman can 
find his way through the trackless 
forest. Every time he leuves bis 
hut he is exposed to the danger of 
being bewildered and lost ; if he has 
been sufficiently warned of this dan- 
ger to teach him the requisite de- 
gree of attention, still he can feel no 
confidence that his children will 
have the same caution ; and must 
still -shudder, when he thinks of the 
howling wilderness that surrounds 
him. I he horror of these impres- 
sions has, in many instances, com- 
pletely unnerved the mind of the set- 
tler, and rendered him incapable of 
any vigorous cxertioD. 



So many tnstaiicet are quoted 
of the ill success of Europeansy 
when placed at once hi the h(»rt of 
the wild woods, that I have heard 
several gentlemen, of the hirheat 
abilities and experience in the Uni- 
ted Sutes, pronounce an unqualified 
opinion, that a new settlement coold 
not be formed without a bans of na- 
tive Americans. In most cases thia 
is true, though the prosperity of the 
Scottish colony, at Prince Edward's 
Island, roust be allowed to fem am 
excepdoa to the role. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

MKTEOniC STOVES. 

MOST persons are now familiar 
with the history of what has been 
called atmospheric or meteoric 
stones. Their origin, however, i» 
still a mystery : whether they are 
projected from lunar volcanoes, or 
suddenly compoonded in th^ rcgiaBS 
of air, is a question not likely to be 
soon, if ever, decided. 

Among the various theories which 
this subject has produced, I havt 
been much amused with the following 
one, la^ly g^en by a French philo- 
sopher. According to him ignivomoQS 
mountains were, in ancient timesy 
indued with mighty force, though, 
like the race of mortals in Horoer^s 
day, they had sadly degenerated 
from their ancestors. Without stay- 
ing to examine the causes of this de- 
plorable degradation, or to reduce 
to consistency the expiring ener* 
gies of volcanic projection, with the 
accumulating intensity of the cen- 
tral heat, it appears net all impro* 
bable, to this fiery champion, that, 
from the said mountains, masses of 
matter were propelled from an im- 
mense depth, to such a height, as 
to perform spiral circumgi rations,- 
somewhere within the limits of our 
planetary system, till, in the course 
of ages, they came to pop down, aod 
take their rest on the sur£Eice of mo- 
ther earth. 
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Flor the Literary Magazine, 

SEMRT THE FOUETB'S PROJECT 
OF A CHEISTIAM EEFOBLIC. 

AMONG the vmrioiis prbblems 
which have exercised the iDgenaitf 
and displayed the learning cil histo- 
rical critics, nooe has received a 
degree of attention less proportioned 
to its importaoce, than the grand de- 
sign imputed to Henry IV of France, 
which was jost beginning to be exe- 
cuted at the time of his death. That 
a prince, of whose fiiine the annals 
of Europe are full, stopped in the 
midst of his victorious career to 
form a project Which should secure 
the future peace of the world ; that 
he actually devoted the rest of his 
days to the accomplishment of this 
undertaking, and even made some 
progress, in surmounting the obsta- 
cles with which it was attended, is a 
statement equally important and 
strange. 

As often as the balance of power 
is mentioned, men recur to the chi- 
merical project of Henry IV, and 
declaim on die absurdity of attempt- 
ing any similar arrangement, be- 
cause the impracticability of the 
most perfect form of that system 
is admitted. 

Let us examine whether this ^- 
tnous scheme bears any relation to 
the external policy of modem times, 
Imown by the name of the balancing 
system ; and whether it is, in any 
of its parts, founded on the princir 
pies by which that system is sup- 
ported. Ko discussion can be fi-ivo- 
lous which' leads us to review a 
charaiMter so highly rated as that of 
Henry /Ar great, and to examine 
impartially, b)' one important test, 
his claims to that renown for politi- 
cal wisdom and integrity, which man- 
kind have, with rai:e unanimity, been 
- Bo zealous to bestow on him. Besides, 
it will teach us the folly of all great 
political schemes, depending on the 
life of one man, and serve to encou- 
rage those politicians of the present 
day, who anticipate so mucli from 



the cooqoerii^ and revAlutioiusliig 
cilbrts oftthe Hving French monarch ; 
cllbrts, which like those of his great 
predecessor, will be baffled and ex- 
tingoished by the inevitable death 
that awaits him. . 

Henry is said to have proposed 
that Enn^ should be formed into a 
great commonwealth, under the re- 
spectable title of the rArrt/iaJt inr- 
pub&c. The emperor was to be 
placed at its head, with high au- 
thority over the confederacy, and in- 
creased powers in his private ca- 
pacity of Germanic chief. The ex- 
tent of his prerogative was produc- 
tive of little danger, because it was 
proposed that his office should be 
always conferred according to merit. 
In onler to insure this excellent ex- 
pedient, Heniy intended to make the 
imperial digaity elective, and added 
a prohibition against conferring It 
twice in succession on the same &- 
mily. He ferther thou|^t proper 
that it should be given first to the 
house of Bavaria ; and that this na« 
tural rival of the Austrian ^ynast^r 
should receive, in perpetuity, all the 
neighbouriuE provinces of the natu- 
ral enemy of rrance. The house of 
Austria was likewise to lose all its 
hereditary possessions in Europe, 
except ^pain; and what is still 
more whimsical, the king of France, 
who proposed this scheme, is said 
only to have reserved for himself 
the glory of conceiving this grand 
project In return for these sa* 
crinces, Austria was presented 
with the absolute and entire pos- 
session of every inhabited country 
out of Europe, either then knowoi 
or afterwards discovered ; the 
only restriction u|>on her colonial 
supremacy being a i^eservation in 
favour df free commerce. 

Men have laughed as much at 
the famous bull of Paul, as they have 
adaiired the plan of Henry ; yet 
there was nothing half so absurd In 
the pope's grant of the new world, 
which began and ended In a state- 
ment of abstract right, as this pi*o- 
vision of the French monarchy by 
which the same right was to be for- 
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cifoty maiatained, and Eorope was 
to conquer all the other parts of the 
work! tor the benefit of that p<iwer 
which it had viulently stript of its 
law ful possessions at home. 

The posscbMons of Austria were 
lobe partly given away, partly new 
modelled ; and various new states 
and unions of states were to arise 
froni the fragments of that great mo- 
narchy, on the confines of the em- 
pii*e. A republic was to he formed 
of the Netherlands together with 
Holland. Hungary and Bohemia 
were to bec^ime elective m<*nar- 
chien; the choice being vested in 
the pope and the six hereditary po- 
teiiiate> of France, Spain, Elngland, 
Swieden* Denntark, and Lombardy. 
Poland w s to be made elective in 
the same manner ; and each of 
these three was to be increa>.ed 
by new possessions forcibly uken 
fri'ni uthei powers. The succes- 

. slop of Cleves was to be portion- 
«i t.ui among such of the Ger- 

. manic princes as France then fa- 
vour^, and Austria opposed. The 
pope was to have all Naples, and to 
be made chief of the Italian federal 
^ republic, a body compobed of all the 
Italiau*staies except Lombardy and 
the Milanese, which were resserved 
for the kingdom ot the duke of Sa- 
voy. Sicily, a member of this re- 
public, was designed as a present to 
Venice ; and Switzerland was to rc- 
cei\e Franche-Compte and Alsace 
witl) a permanent oligarchical coq- 
atiiutiou. 

The chrutifm rf:^u^/ir, thus form- 
ed b> plunder and usurpation, was 
t« 1)1- gin its ope rsvt ions by |)ersecu- 
tion. Three diffeii:nt creeds wei-e 
tc .> V pe I mitted, and all sects instant* 
Jy t?tingt«i^hed. Moreover, every 
power not prr.fessuig the christian 
^th was to be expelled from £u« 
ro|A ; and the czar of Muscovy, be- 
ing u true believer, was to be offered 
a corner in the grand confederacy, 
which if he refused, he was imme- 
diately to be stript of his European 
^omuuons, and s^nt off to Asia after 
the suUan. Much has been said of 
the balance of religion, in conse- 
qucDce of the spiritual part of this 



profcct ; and, tmlf, if the phrase 1 
any meaning, it is as dtfficaU to i 
prehend it, as the connectioo be- 
tween the temporal arrangemcoci 
of the plan and the balance of pow* 
er. 

The principal means by which 
the scheme was to be executed, was 
main force. The overtpres beiii^ 
made to certain powers, it was pn>» 
posed, that a large army shonkl in- 
stantly be raised by such as agreed, 
for compelling the rest to agree. 
The overtures were accorduig^ 
made, and much astonishment has 
been expressed at their fiavnorable 
reception. We are told, tliat moat 
of the European princes came rea- 
dily into the scheme, and that a cer- 
tain prospect WHS obtained of rais- 
ing at least half the forces required. 
This has been deemed the moat 
wonderful part of the story ; and 
those who can scarcely believe that 
a prince of Henry's wisdom serioos- 
ly formed so chimerical a plan, are . 
still less disposed to admit that he 
found the obstacles to iti execotioQ 
so easily surmounted. But let as 
consider whether there be really 
any thing wonderful in any part il 
the statement ; whether the basis 
of the plan was romantic virtue, or 
that ambition after impossibilities, 
which we denominate splendid folly, 
or onl) a more ordinary love of ag- 
grandizement, couched under a pre- 
text of heroism too thin to conceal 
it ; let us inquire, whether the re- 
ception ^ hich Che proposals are said 
to have met with, might not have 
been expected from their own oa-' 
ture, and the circumstances of those 
to whom they were addressed. 
There is no task more iniiructive 
than that of destro) ing the wonders 
of history, and reconciling the strange 
passages of great men*s lives with 
th^ir general character and sitoa- 
tion. 

The plan of Henry IV was evi- 
dently a hchei^e for tiie utter extir- 
pation of all those principles which 
are in favoqr with modern poUu- 
cians. Under the name of p<:rpe- 
lual peace, a njime in which every 
treaty is concluded, the whole df 
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Snrope wai to be instantly involved 
in a war, than which, no fornaer 
hostility was more general or un- 
sparing. In order to change the 
names, nambers, and sizes of the 
diflferent members of the common- 
wealth, a universal pillage was to 
take place ; and those who refused 
to plunder were to enjoy the satis- 
&ction of being plundered. In this 
way, all the evils pretended to be 
destroyed were produced and ag» 
f^vated. Europe was to be plung- 
ed in hostilities, that peace might, 
at some future period, be, contrary 
to the nature of human aflbirs, per- 
petual ; those changes of dominion, 
for which war is chiefly dreaded, 
were to be the first step in the pro- 
gress of the pacific system ; treache- 
ry and usurpation were to be enforc- 
ed by present war, that war might 
not, at some future period, spring 
from treachery and usurpation, or 
foe found necessary to prevent them. 

The balance of power is no more 
than a union to prevent all changes 
of dominion ; a constant check on 
the ambition of princes ; a plan for 
defending the weak against the 
strong. All this system is at an end, 
if the strong unite to arrange the 
dominion of the world, to parcel out 
states according to their own fancy 
or interest, to spoil those who dare 
not resist, and to overwhelm, by an 
irresistabie leagne, such as are pow- 
erful or brave enough to oppose. 
The longest tranquillity might be 
the consequence of rooting out all the 
seeds of ^issention ; peace may flou- 
rish when all are destroyed who 
have a right to defend or regain 
their rights b^ war. So much the 
worse. Injusticetind wron^;, in their 
worst forms, will then enjoy a se- 
cure triumph, and the evil has only 
gained the quality of being irrepa* 
rable. The soUtudincm quern /la^ 
cent appellant was never more fully 
realized by the usurpations of an- 
cient Rome, or of modern France, 
than by the plan of universal equity 
and peace ascribed to Henry the 
great 

The miquity of this scheme is ea- 
sily proved ; but its folly, with re- 



gard to the selfish aad exclusive in- 
terests of France, is not quite so ap- 
parent If other advantages than 
the chimerical one of perpetual 
peace could be secured to Henry by 
the co-operation of certain foreign 
powers, he showed no want of fore- 
sight, by his attempts to seduce 
them with bribes, and to blind the 
mass of mankind with a council of 
amphyctyons. There is, indeed, 
no room to wonder at the folly of the 
plan by which France was to get 
rid, at once, of her great rival, to 
surround herself with petty states of 
her own creation, and to share the 
whole power of the continent with a 
few other nations, so impotent that 
they must be led by her, or so db- 
tant from the scene of action as to 
have no chance of ever taking part 
in any critical emergency. »ich a 
plan we see actually revived by 
Henry's successor at the present 
day. The indemnities all came from 
Austria or her allies, from the rival 
or the enemies of France. The fa- 
vours were bestowed on her friends, 
or on such new states as the circum- 
stances of the union must throw at 
her mercy. 

We need not consider the ulti- 
mate effects of the scheme, when it 
is plain that its execution was never 
seriously intended. If the proposal 
could induce the chief powers of the 
continent to take part in the humili- 
ation of Austria, the end of France 
was served ; a few yekrs of co-ope- 
ration were abundantly sufficient to 
reward her for the trouble of invent- 
ing a grand plan of a christian re^ 
pubUc^ sufficient to make her mis- 
tress of all she had been fighting 
for, of all she has since gained by 
her arts and her arms. 

Nor was there any thing so ab- 
surd in the outward appearance of 
Henry's plan, when skilfully dressed 
up by his Jeannina and his StUlya, 
The ideas of men, even in the pre- 
sent age, are so vague on such sub- 
jects, that w^ constantly meet with 
errors, a^ least as gross as that which 
Henry's project was intended to in- 
culcate. The partition of Poland 
has been defended as tending to the 
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general ejittilibriom ; and the ablest 
living writer on these matters has 
almost &llen intn the same mistake. 
Gents has argfied, as if the chief ob- 
ject of general policy were to pre- 
serve certain gi^at states, 5nd coo* 
sohdate smaller commuoldes into 
large e.Tipiresi, forgetUng that the 
balance *^ power b^s no meaning, 
uniesb it be applied to all existing 
aUtes, and that the universal roonar* 
diy of one nation is only to be dread* 
edi as causing the general ruin of 
those which enjoy present imicpen* 
dence . To the same iUo&ion Hen- 
ry 'b plan must have looked for a &-> 
vourable reception with the bulk of 
mankind, and with those powers to 
whom it might be simply proposed, 
without the offer of new dommions, 
which generally accompanied the 
disclosure. To persuade a few neigh- 
bouring princes that their indepen- 
dence was the great end of all fo- 
reign policy; that, provided they 
flourished in freedom, it mattered 
not how little regard was paid to 
other potentates ; that the cause of 
Europe meant their interests ; was 
e doctrine which less skill and elo- 
quence than the president's and the 
duke's might eabily have enforced. 
But other means, in fact, were used 
to secure the active co-operation fur 
which those general topics served 
as the pretexts. 

The parties to whom he confided 
the scheme, were, the pope, the Ve- 
netian and Swiss republics, the duke 
of Savoy, the electors of Mentz, 
Cologne, Bavaria, and the elector 
Palatine ; the nobles of Hungary and 
Bohemia, certain free towns, and 
others. The pope was to receive 
a whole kingdom (Naples') in real 
sovereignty, with the nominal su- 
premacy of all Italy, and a pUce 
among the electors-general ; not to 
mention the opportunity of perse- 
cuting infidels and sectaries. 

Venice was to receive Sicily : cer- 
tiinly the richest present with whidi 
the masters of the Adriatic could be 
bnt>ed. No wonder that no pains 
were taken tu acquaint the king of 
Sicily and Naples with these pro- 
ceedings, which interested him as 



much as the pope and Vcaioe. Hh 
was to fall ^nder the ban of the new 
christian republic ; the secret was 
to be imparted by heralds, and pot 
home to him by lancea. The doke 
of Sa^, too, was safely apprised of 
a project which was to give him a 
rich crown, and exalt him from the 
lowest to the highest rank amoog 
the princes of Europe. It b not fe> 
corded that he made any obfeotiaDS 
to the plan ; no doubt he was per- 
suaded of iu excellent tendency to 
secure the peace of the world, and 
never hinted the propriety of db- 
closing the scheme to the rig:htfid 
owners of the realms which he was 
to nxeive. The Hungarian and Bo* 
hemian nobles, who formed a fcodal 
and factious aristocracy, natorallf 
preferred any change which destrcf- 
ed the present hereditary dynasty,^ 
and gave each of them a chance km 
a crown. All who were to be benefit- 
ed by the project were made privy 
to It, and aealously engaged to asdst 
in the execution. Those who were 
to be mined by the scheme were 
spared the pain of knowing its ex- 
istence; and those who were only 
remotely aflbcted had not time to 
give their full attention to the sub- 
ject, belbfe its authoi' was numbered 
with the victims of the scheme so 
happily accomplished on St. Bartbo* 
lome>v's day. 

That a prince of Henry's plain 
good sense and intimate acquaint- 
ance with affairs should have form- 
ed the design of giving perpetual 
peace to the world by meai^ infinite- 
ly more chimerical than ever enter- 
ed the head of a cloistered enthusi« 
ast, might indeed excite our won- 
der. But there is nothing very sur- 
prising, that an ambitious and patri- 
otic monarch, flushed with domes- 
tic conquest, shonid resolve to fo- 
ment divisions among his foreign 
enemies, and raise such a party in 
his own favour as miglit spare the 
armies of France, while it raised 
her to the highest pitch of influence; 
Under pretence of giving peace to 
Europe, a pretence addressed not to 
his coadjutors whom he was bribing 
with spoil, but to the world at large 
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mceatt-tbe appeals made in mani- 
festoes and proclamations, he was 
ooly exciting a war of partition, 
and giving a new position to the 
balance in favour of France. He 
did not try to form coalitions bv de- 
scribing the real interests ot his 
neighbours in diplomatic conferences, 
nor did he expect to make foreign 
armies march into the field by argu- 
ment and declamation on the pro- 
priety of hostilities. His reasoning 
'was much more practical ; it was 
levelled to the mean capacities of 
courts, as it was drawn from a tho- 
rough knowledge of their nature. 
To one he said, ^ Attack the house 
Cif Austria, and you shall have Lom- 
bardy for your share of the spoil ;* 
to another, ' Go to war, and here 
are fifty thousand men to assist you.' 
These were the topics seriously in- 
sisted on by Henry; and he knew 
them to be wondernilly suited to the 
comprehension of kings and mini<- 
iters. That he ever looked beyond 
tiie first movements of his coalition, 
it would be absurd to imagine. His 
end was gained if Austria was at- 
tacked on all sides. Having secured 
Germany, the pope, the duke of 
Savoy, and Switzerland, by liberal 
oflfers of pillage ; having made some 
progress in keeping the northern 
powers quiet by negociation, and 
probably by secret ofkn also ; and 
having succeeded in exciting the 
utmost discontent among the sub- 
jects of some of the Austrian pro- 
vinces, no doubt can be entertamed 
of his final, and even speedy success, 
to the whole extent of his wishes, 
had he lived longer, or been fdlow- 
ed by less peacefiil successors. 

The reception of his plan, there- 
fore, where he propounded it, is 
not more wondernil than the struc- 
ture of the scheme itsel£ Those 
who imagine that its perfidy suited 
ill with Henry's general* good faith, 
and othei!^ moral qualities, may 
be reminded that the monarch who 
. could carelessly plunge bis country 
and his neighbours in all the hor- 
rors of war, to gratify a pnssion for 
a silly woman, was not very likely 
to feel squeamish about gratifying 



a passion for empire.. The charac- 
ter of this singular person is in truth 
too mixe.t and motley to admit of 
any positive infei*ence drawn from 
his supposed moral rectitude. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

CHARLEMAGNE AMD HIS SUCCES- 
SORS. 

FROM Clovis to Charlemagne 
France was governed by the Me- 
rovingian dynasty, which expired 
about the middle of the eighth cen<* 
tury, and gave way to Pepin, and 
his son Charlemagne. There were ^ 
three-and-thirty of these monarchS| 
great and small, without reckoning 
the four from Pharamond to Clovis^ 
who, like the four first lines of the 
iEneid> ^///^' ego J have a doubtfol 
sort of claim to authenticity, and are 
put on or struck off Recording to the 
fiEuicy of the author. 

As to the manner of life of these 
princes, they maintained an oriental 
establishment of wives and concu* 
bines, put out the eyes of their bro- 
thers and nephews when they came 
in their way, were very much afraid 
of the bishops,, drove about the 
streets of Paris in a waggon drawn 
by buffaloes, trusted the manage- 
ment of their a&irs to their mayors 
of the palace, and wore very long 
hair. 

The singular faculty of propaga- 
ting long-haired children ran in the 
family of Merovxus : tlieir young 
highnesses were known by it, like 
the ogre's children by their crowns, 
or prince Cherry and princess Fair- 
star by combing pearls out of their 
locks. Like ^mson of old, their 
whole strength lay in this hair; 
the moment one of them was shaved, 
there was an end of him ; not a 
Frank had instinct enough to own 
such a wight for the true prince. 
We cannot indeed say much for the 
inner linmg of the skull in these 
shepherds of the pesple. They ac- 
quired the name of imeMatij fai* 
nean9j or fools. This was not a 
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libel, a puquitiade, an impertinent 
sally of plebeian wit A grave chro- 
nicter, as dry as dry can be, relates 
this little circumsunce in their cha- 
racters as a matter of course. Po9t 
Dagabtrtum^ rtgnavit Daniel^ cic 
ricut inanuatusy /rater eju* ; p09t 
Chii/icricumy rrgtm inseruatum^ 
regnatnti solo nomine^ Henderiau 
inMeruaiuM^ con$anguineuatju€;pott 
Jfrndericumi regnavitj soio nomine ^ 
Childaictf inamaaiuf^ /rater ejuM, 

In English, thus : " Atter Daga* 
bert came Daniel, a fool of a priest, 
his brother ; after Chilperick a fool- 
ish king, reigned his kinsman, Hen- 
derick, the mUy ; after Henderick, 
reicned his brother, Childerick, the 
/ool, AU these were mere pageanu 
of royalty, governing only in name." 

It has been suggested by some of 
the learned, that, ft*om the consunt 
conjunction of long hair and folly in 
these Gallic potentates, mankind 
have, as usual, inferred the relation 
uf cause and efi^ct to have subsisted 
between them, and assuming, ratlier 
iUogically, the converse of the pro- 
position to be true, have rivetted 
in their minds tliat association of 
wigs and wisdom which has so great- 
ly redounded to the glory and pro- 
fit of modem doctors and peruke- 
makers. 

Like the corresponding history of 
England during the heptarchy, the 
atmals of these princes are ineffa- 
bly wearisome and uninstructive. 
Whether the Offas and the Pendas, 
• the Chil^ricks and the Dagaberts, 
had a vice more or less, we have 
as little solicitude to inquire, as 
about any question which the busy 
demon of controversy can possibly 
suggest The sublime porte does 
not trouble itself, said the reis ef- 
feodi to an ambassador, who coon 
municated a victory of his master's, 
whether the dog beats the hog, or 
the hog beats the dog. We care as 
little, whether in any one given year 
during an age of anarchy a greater 
nmnber was slain in one horde of 
barbarians or another. These are 
the ttps and downs of savage war- 
fare, which are occasionally varied 
by ihe^u€(u9 decmmmniy the grand 



revolutions, by which the fitte ef 
cations has been alfected. 

In one Instance, perhaps, a matf 
may excusably wish to look a little 
into the annals of this period. Brone- 
haut was queen of Aastraaa and 
Burgundy, and rival of the no lest 
notorious Fredegoode, who, in tlie 
year 613, was dragged at the tail of 
a vicious horse, for tlie amnseaieDt 
of a humane conqueror and ius po- 
lished camp. Coneeming this ptm* 
cess the antiquaries and hisHoriansof 
France have been debating for some 
centuries, the greater part mainuio- 
ing her to have been a moo^^of 
guilt, while some espouse her dfefeaoe 
whh as much seal as was fieh by the 
three hundred gallant Franlca, wlio 
swore, that a child, of which Fre« 
degonde had been delivered, wai 
the actual ofl^pring of her hatband. 
Yet when we reodlect, that aone 
great philosophers have dcdared, 
that the dispute about the goih of 
the Scottish Mai^*, connected as it 
is with so many illustrious charac- 
ters, heightened by ao many associ- 
ations of sentiment and romantic 
circumstance, and embdlished bf 
such ingenuity and eloquence, has 
excited no curiosity in their breastSp 
one is half ashamed to express any 
curiosity about so obsolete and re- 
mote a personage as Bnmehaut. 



For the Literary Magazme, 

ANECDOTK OF STKRME. 

DUTENS, in hn Memoirs, latelj 
published, relates the following anec- 
dote of Sterne, which throws addi-^ 
tional light on that eccentric and 
fisulty chtracter. 

Nous ^tions au terns de raoniver- 
saire de la naasMuice do roi d'Angle- 
terre : milord Tavistock invita, ce jour- 
U, le pett d' Anglais qui ^taient ^ Paris. 
4 diner avec lui pour le c^l6brer. Je fus 
de la paitie, oik je ne troovai de na 
connaissance que Cfeua avec qui j'6iais 
venu k Paris. Je fiis asus entre miloid 
Berkeley, qui allatt i Turin, et le fa- 
menx Sttme^ aateur de Trinram Shtod^t 
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V^yitle coBtme le Rabdais dc t' Angle- 
terre. On f ut fort gai pendant Ic diner, 
Ct Ton bat i T Anglaite, et wlon le jour. 
!>•& conversation vipt ^ tomber sur Ti). 
lin. oik plusieurs de la compagnie al- 
laient $ siir qaoi M . Sterne nradiesaant 
la parole, me denuuida si j'y tonnaissai^ 
M. D*»*, en me tlotianmnt; je lui dig 

5a*oui, et m^me fort intimement. 
*(M2te la compagnie ab prit 4 rire ; 
ec Sterne, qoi ne i«e croyait pas si pr^s 
4e lui, s'lmagina que 6e M. u*^* 
devait ^tre un homme asSez bizarrfe, 
fMusqoe son nom sed fiisatt me ceuz 
fni remendaienit. N'ett-ce pas an honune 
«a peu singuBer? ajoota»t-i1 'tout de 
suite.' Oui» repris-ie, un original. Je 
m'en ^tais bien dout^ continoa-t-il ; 
j'ai entendu parier de lot et li-dessus il 
se mil k faire mon portrait, auquel je 
fis mine d'acquiescer ; et v03rant que le 
sajet rejouissait la compaenie, il se 
mit i inventer, dam la fei^ilu6 de son 
esprit, plusieurs contes 2 sa fa^on, 
^u*il fit dttrer, au grand plaistr de tons, 
josqu*^ ce que I'heure Vint de se s^parer. 
Je sortis Je premier; et ^ peine (iis-je 
Ikors de la raaison, qti'on loi dit qui 
y^ais: on lui donna k entendre que, 
par respect pour milord Tavistock, je 
m'^tati contenu ; roaia que je n'^tais 
pas traitable, et quM ]X)avait s'attendrt 
i me voir, le lendexhain, Ini demander 
laison des ra^hahs propos qa'on lui 
persaada ou'il avait tenus de moL 11 
«rut, en enet, qu*il avait pouss6 la rail- 
lerie trop loin ; car il ^tait an peu gai : il 
vint, le jour suivant, me trouver, et me 
femander pardon de ce qu'it pouvait 
avoir dit qui m'eiit d^plu, s'excusant 
sur la circonstance, et sur la d^man. 
teaison qu^il avait eue d'arouser un peu 
U compagnie, i)u'il y avait vtie si bien 
dBsposee, d^s ou'il avait prononr^ 
Aon nom ; mais je Tarr^tai tout courts 
en I'assurant que je m'6tais amus£ de 
ion erreor autant qu'un autre; qu'il 
n^avaxt rien dit qui pftt m'offenser ; et 
que, s'il connaissut lliomme dont il 
avait pari6{ aussi bien que je le faisais,- 
11 en aurait pu dire bcaucoup plus de 
mal. II flit encbant6 de ma reponse, 
m'embrasta, me demanda mon amiti^^ 
et roe quitta fort satisfait de moL 

For the lAterary Magazine. 

VACCINATION. 

IHK following stittement haa 
iKen circulati^ in England, bf W. 
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Keyle; of Donetahire : ^ As the 
Boperiority of the vaccine or cow 
pock over the small jiox may, per- 
haps, be best sef^p, by a comparative 
view oftheir different efiects, I think 
it may be of public uUlity to make 
known the result of the observations 
respecting both diseases, as they fell 
under mv notice, during the pn^ 
gress of a general moculation, 
which took place here, and in the 
adjoining parish of Biirlston, this 
month : in the first w^k of which 
1 inociilated #tth variolous or small 
^x matter 336 patients, 30 of whom 
had been inoculated with cow poz 
matter last summer, and two four 
years since, by myself, and four more 
by other gentlemen. These 36 were 
now inoculated for their own satis- 
foctiofl. I now also vaccinated 12, 
of whom two were variolated within 
/•rty-eight hours after the insertion 
of the vaccine fluid ; the other ten, 
with nine otheH who had before 
this tlroft passed the cow pox, stood 
their chance without further inocu- 
lation. The result has been as fol- 
lows :--0f those variolated, viz. 
300, although strictly dieted, well 
physicked, and, in general, highly 
and commendably attentive to aU 
my directions (which were rigidhr 
eool and antiphlogistic), and although 
the weather has been tolerably fa- 
vourable for the season (a brisk 
north, or north-east wind prev ailing 
generally during the month) 10 have 
had a more than common sprinkling 
of pustules, occasioning a good deal 
of trouble to their friends ; 45 have 
had it so heavy as to require con- 
stant attendance, both by night and 
day, during the eruptive fever and 
state of maturation^ having^ been ail 
for a shorter or longer period blind; 
ten have bet^n so dangerously ill aa 
to demand regular medical atten* 
dance, and have recovered with 
much difficulty, and, in qne or two 
instancea,- even against hope ; add 
one has actually follen a victim to 
the disorder: Vf/ierea* all (in 
number 57) who had been before, or 
were at this time vaccinated, escape 
ed (Sontagion from the small pox, 
although they lived intermixed with 
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tiioM sick in that diwrder. In tlia 
same village, onrtor tlie same rooft, 
nay, in the nme chambers with 
tbem^ having passed what can 
scarcely be termed a dltease^ with- 
<mt paid to themselves, or troulHeto 
their friends, withmic attentkn lo 
diet or regimen, and— what maf 
be thought still bettcr--witho«t 
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ARB THEATRICAL EtBIBITlOVS 
VSBFVL ? 

THE Qseftdness of theatres Is a 
question that has often been dlscoss* 
£d, hot, perhaps, never in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory. Sobjecu of 
this kind are very oomplex, and the 
foondaUon of our reasonings lies 
much deeper than is commonly sop« 
pMed. The qoestion may be stated 
10 the compass of a page, but could 
not be thoroughly discussed in less 
than a volume. 

Three things are necessary lo a 
theatrical exhllution ; a drama, ac- 
tors, and auditors. 

We may consider the drama as it 
is in itself; we may analyse this 
toode of compositioB, and determine 
its power and effickcy as an instru* 
ment of morals ; we may inquire 
what the dramatic art is capable of 
doing. 

But this an has already been em-* 
ployed to some purpose, good or bad 
Di^amas having been written in con- 
siderable numbers, it is a momen* 
loos question what the tendency of 
these identical dramas is, and whe- 
ther they inculcate falsehood or 
truth. In order to this, an accurate 
acquaintance with dramatic authors 
is necessary ; to this we most add a 
knowledge of the actual history ci 
mankind, and an investigation of the 
iniiuence which certain plays have 
actually had upon human maqners. 

Plays may be written and read^ 
but not exhibited Whatever influ- 
ence theatrical exhibitions may 
have, the tenor of the piece perform- 
ed must have some share ia produ* 



cingit. OntMsqoeatiaDweaivMt 
concerned to ask, merely, what in- 
fluence plays may have on the wri- 
ter or reader, bnt what is the stmre 
of influenoe they possess in e public 
exhibition. 

The tragedy of Catohaa been peff- 
formed a certain number of times : 
m have » The Jealous Hutend,* 
•nd*^ A Trip to the Jubilee.* Cer- 
tain eflects Iwise been produoedi and 
nnmerous causes have each bom a 
part in prodnclni; theai effects One 
of these causes is the nature ef tlie 
scene exbibiied. What oonseqnen* 
eas have flowed from the jwimIIm 
stmctnre of these three dmrnat I A 
question not easily solved. To this 
mfluence, whatever It be, there aie 
two kinds of persons subject, actors 
and auditors ; and, in weighing this 
influence, a just attention must be 
paid to this distinction. 

Plays have been very numerouL 
This circumstance, among others^ 
obliges managers to make a sek&- 
tion from them, Difierent OMUiaferi, 
or the same mam^gers at diftrenl 
periods, may makedlfcrent n^eo 
dona. In onier to arrke at a use* 
fnl or exact decision^ therefcre» it 
behoves us to confine our inqoiriea 
to some particular period or pleea» 
If the tendency of all plays be the 
same or similar, diflerta^ mm endi 
other not at all, or diflermg only in 
degree, this nicety will be superfti- 
ous ; but if the tendency of diAr- 
ent plays be opposite, a theatrical 
exhibition, so far as iu influence ie 
modified by the nature of the scenoi 
may , under different managers, pro* 
dace ^pi^te c^cts. 

This is only one among thfee 
points of view, in which the sul^ect 
ought to be considered. It is oet| 
perhaps, of cbiei, but it is of indls* 
pensnble importance. It cannot be 
denied that the influence of theatrt* 
cal exhibitions is, in part ^ to be es- 
cribed to the texture of the f^ecee 
performed. Bnt it would not be pro* 
per to suppose that other circum- 
stances have not their share of in- 
fluence, be it greater or less. 

Acting hemg a trade, it is to he 
inquired, first, what laflueace Utta 
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Vm^ ht$ on the numb or h«ppl- 
tiesa of thoM who follow It ? and se- 
condly « what ^are the penonal cha- 
racter ^ actors faatt in producing 
the eflbcts that flow from theatrical 
•Khibitioiis? 

Playt are per for med to numerous 
auditories, under a roof, at certain 
hours of the day, for a stated price 
to each auditor, and with certain 
appendages and decorations. None 
of these circumstances are to be 
onrerlooked in a candid discussion of 
this subfect, because Ihey acooropa- 
By erery dramatic performance, 
and because none of them are neu- 
tral or indiflerent with regard to 
the efibcts produced by this species 
of amusement on the morsls and 
happiness of mankind. 

To examine all these points with 
suitable accuracy ; to furnish an im- 
partial mind with just conceptions of 
the usefulness or hurtiiilness of these 
establishments; to enable him to 
judge whether Jt be his duty to dis- 
countenance or encourage them ; 
and to apprise him of m% means 
most suitable to that end which shall 
appear to be the best, would be con- 
ferring no small benefit on mankind, 

X. 



For the Literary Magatine* 

KBMARKS ON SHORT-HANS 
WRITING. 

SHORT-HAND has grown con- 
siderably into use of late years. In 
some schools in Great Britain it has 
been adopted as a part of ordinary 
education,and theauthors of schemes 
of short-hand writing are never tir- 
ed of dwelling on its excellencies 
sad advantages. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to reflect a moment 
upon the possibility and limits of this 
ascomplishment. 

Penmanship is an art of the high* 
est talur, and, in the instruction of 
youths the utmost stress should be 
kid upon it No pains should be 
spared, at an age when the muscles 
atfe Iritaal tnd the >aiott flsxiU^ to 



xreate the habits of a skilful pen- 
man. This skill, it is obvious to rt* 
mark, comprehends two things, Ifl- 
gibili^ and swiftness. 

It may seem superfluouH to dwell 
upon the importance of legibility^ 
No argument seems necessary to 
prove, that one of the most essential 
qualities of good writing is, that It 
may easily be read} and yet, no- 
thing is more rare than to find writ- 
ing that possesses this quality, even 
in a small degree. The power of 
comparing and inferring, in the hu« 
man mind, is so great, and this pow- 
er, in rektion to written characters, 
is so much improved by exercise, 
that most penmen place an exces- 
sive and unreasonable confidence In. - 
it, and ne^ect almost every rule by 
which writing Is made easily and 
aeeurately legible. 

This negligence arises from the 
desire of expedition. In transcrib- 
ingour own words,or those of others, 
the movements of the hand are ne- 
cessarily much more tardy than 
those of theimag^nation or the tongue. 
Having thoughts and words In pos- 
session, we are impatient of that di- 
latory progress which the hand is 
obliged to make in rendering them 
permanent and visible. Thus we 
hasten to the end, at the cost of ele- 
gance and perspicuity, and omit, or 
distort, syllables and letters, so that 
none but those accustomed to oor 
pen, or those versed in the bustnesa 
of decyphering, can make out our 
meaninj^ ; and he, indeed, must tran- 
scend his fellows by a wonderous dis- 
tance, whose characters not only caa 
be read, but read with absolute £&ci- 
lity. 

How far may these excellencies 
be attained I In what degree may 
Swift |>enmaoship br united with le- 
gible, is a question which every stu- 
dent should be at great pains to de- 
cide. There are many whose sok 
trade is penmanship, and many more 
whose professifms require the very 
frequent use of it To such, it is not 
easy to overrate the importance of 
this inquiry. 

But few questites are harder to 
■athk. Weaee^k 
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berlctt lortaaeet, the astonishiofc 
twiftnefs and accimcy to which the 
novementft of the hand and ftngera 
can be brought. In managing tl|e 
bow of a violin, or touchtng the ke)ra 
af a harpaichard, the quickneti and 
exactneti of motiooa ate inch as to 
wear, to an oniMractited observer, 
the appearance of something pre- 
ternatural. There are limits, no 
doubt, to our powers in all these re* 
ipecta ; bat these Itmiu are scarce- 
ly definable« and certain it is, that no 
length df practice, thm^ every hoiir 
briiig us nearer, will ever, in the 
longest life, enable us to reach these 
limits. 

In dtscossing this subject with a 
friend of mine, who has been long 
used to the pen, he proposed to re- 
duce the question, in some degree, 
to the test of experiment, find to try, 
not what is possible for one, by lonr 
practice, to do, but what he or I, 
by fully or intensely exerting the 
moderate skill which each possessed, 
vas already qoaUfied to da 

Our first experiment was to as- 
eertain the time In which a given 
quantity of words could be read For 
which end we toi)k, as a book to 
which most readers have access, the 
Dublin edition of Gibbon's History. 
A full page, that Is, a page without 
notes, was found to contain 43 lines, 
and, on an average, '3190 words, and 
650 syllables. 

This page we found could be read 
by the e\ e, without moving the lips, 
# and with the at most swiftness con- 
sistent with the comprehension of its 
nieaniiig, in one minute. 

It was then read aloud, with a dis- 
tinct but very rapid articulation, in 
two minutes and a half. 

It was then read deUberately and 
emphatically, with the due intervals 
and pauses, in^r minute; 

We tren proceeded to compare 
the eye and the tongue with the 
pen My friend took paper and 
transcribed the page whkh had just 
been read, first, m his swiftest band, 
and next, with deliberaiion and ex- 
actness. The first copy was fiir from 
being illegible. It was much better 
than the hand which thouiands of 



merthuts, lawyers, and I 
bitually employ. Still, however, k 
was somewhat indistinct, and ooaU 
not be read so easily as the |H i w> e d 
page. This copy was finiabed in a 
very little less than ten wunrnt^B^ wmd 
was execated in what I will call a 
carr^^ Aaad. (FeHinat^.J 

The second copy was ezuvaaeif 
regular and fiir. All words wete 
separate,and all the letters o oaiplcs e 
and distinct, and no one ooaki wiA 
to peruse charactem more feeble. 
^rhU second copy was finished in a 
little less than twenty minute9y and 
was done In what may be called a 
deliberate hand. fLent^.J 

Allowances must always be made 
for casual intermissions and diver- 
sions of the eye and band, both ia 
reading and writing, but these allow- 
ances cannot be compated in gene- 
ral Every reader must calmlafr 
them for himsell Meanwhile I scats, 
with all its circnmstanoes, what has 
actually been done. AH cannot do 
this ; but all, with slight efibrts, m^ 
do this; and many there undoobled- 
ly are who can effect much more 
than this. Now what are the infer- 
ences? 

It appears that what may be has- 
tily, but nlently read in one minoce, 
will require a period ten times k^ 
ger to write it hastiljr, and twenty 
times longer to write it at leisure. 

A rapid articulation appears te 
exceed the current fien by three- 
fouctlis ; and the deliberate artica- 
lation exceeds the pen in hoMte on- 
ly by one halft and the pen at lei" 
Mure by three fourth*. 

Till this experiment was made, I 
had been far from thinking the pea 
so dispatchfttl a tool 1 had no pre- 
vious conception that what was pro- 
perly spoken or read in twenty mi- 
nutes, could be adequately transcrib- 
ed in forty. 

Before extraordinary modes of ab- 
breviating wridng be sought, we 
should investigate the powers of the 
methods already in use : and it is fer 
more wise to carry luiown -modes to 
higher perfection, than to invent new 
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c«nalst9 in omUtion. For the sake 
of speed, we may omit letters, sylla- 
t>les, or words. It is maoifest that a 
ivord may be easily read, notwith- 
mtanding the omission of some of its 
tetters or syllables, and that senten- 
ces may be intelligible, in which one 
or more words are omitted. It is 
difficult to say to what extent these 
various Idnds of omission may be 
carried without producing difficulty 
or obscurity. But certainly every 
hour's practice will lessen the diffi- 
c^ulty which at first existed. 

The bones and sinews of every 
language, but especiaUy of our's, are 
its consonants. Suppose our scheme 
of writing should entirely drop the 
use of vowels ; or, at least, in all 
the cases in which, as observation 
and experience may teach us, the 
disuse of them will not occasion am- 
biguity. 

We have been told that an Eng- 
lish student, who had occasion to 
make numerous memorandums and 
copies for his own use, and to main- 
tain an exclusive but voluminous 
correspondence, adopted the vow- 
el-dropping scheme to vety ^eat 
advantage ; but, to judge or this, it 
will be requisite to consider the pro- 
portion of vowds and consonants in 
the English language. 

Without stopping to explain the 
grounds on which I build my infer- 
jcnces, it will be sufficient to observe, 
^at oar consonants are double the 
number of our vowels, two conso- 
nants to one vowel being found to be 
die usual distribution. If we take 
away one third of our characters, we 
shall lessen the toil of penmanship 
by one third, and the speech or re- 
hearsal of ten minutes, may then be 
recorded, not in twenty minutes, but 
mfourteen. 

In truth, however, the deduction 
€f one third of our letters is not a 
diminution of the quantity of writ- 
ing by one third, our consonants be- 
ing doubly or trebly more complicat- 
e^ than our vowels. By dropping 
vowels, therefore, we should not les- 
sen the actual quantity of writing by 
more than a finh ; the proportions, 
therefore! even on the vowel«drop«> 



ping scheme, between reading and 
writing, w6uld not much vary from 
that already stated. 

The end of short-hand is to ena- 
ble the writer to keep pace with the 
reader or speaker, or, at least, to 
approach more nearly to the speed 
of utterance than is done by tho^ 
common methods. In what degree 
is this practicable ? 

Our written characters ar« far 
more complex than is necessary t6 
the purposes of writing. Not one of 
our letters is the single modification 
of a line, yet all our alphabet might 
be exhibited by distinct and single 
modifications dthe line. Few of our 
.alphabetical characters represent 
elementary sounds, and none of them 
are elementary lines. 

By adopting more simple charac- 
ters, we mi^ht surely greatly expe- 
dite the business of writing. I will 
not mention the use of arbitrary 
forms, by which, indeed, we may 
carry abbreviation to an inconceiva- 
ble extent, but I should adhere mere- 
ly to the use of characters diffisrent 
from the English ones. 

Most stenographical schemes de- 
note the vowels merely by the rela- 
tive portion of a single dot, so that, 
to exhibit any vowel, a mere touch 
of the pen is necessary, such as at 
present is placed above the vowel i. 
The benefits to dispatch of this 
mode are manifest 

But how shall we measure the ad- 
vantages of the simple, over the 
complex alphabet ? Suppose the eye 
as easily peruses, and the hand as 
readily delineates the new letter as 
the old one (and this Acuity will in- 
evitably flow from practice) : how 
many simple forms may be traced 
in the time requisite to trace the 
sinjge English letter ? 

The simple forms are, in this re- 
spect, equal to each other ; but the 
complex, having diflferent degrees 
of complexity, are, of course^ un- 
equal to each other. 

According to the foregobg expe- 
riments, it appears that we can ra- 
pidly articulate 650 syllables in two 
minutes and an half, >vhich is four 
syllables in a second* A syllable ge- 
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neralljr ooot^ns three chancten. 
Can any stenographical hand trace 
tvjclve distinct charactert in a se- 
cond ? I am afraid it \% imposable. 

It has likewise appeared that, by 
the current hand« one syllable) or 
tiiree characters, wiQ demand at 
]east a Bfcond. To be equal to the 
Bpeed of rapid utterance, stenogra^ 
phy then muftt be /our timcM as rap 
pid a« the current hand« a dispro- 
portion that cannot be conceived 
practicable without the abundant use 
of arbitrary signs. 

If we will try the experiment, we 
shall ascertain this matter clearly, 
and shall find that a s^nographical 
sign can be traced in the time that a, 
syllable can be uttered ; consequent** 
Iv, to keep pace with speech, either 
die three characters of which every 
syllable, on an average, consists, 
must be represented by one ncv^ but 
umple character, or one only of the 
three must be retained, and the 
o^her two be inferred from the coo- 
tsxt. But one of every three is a 
Towel, and may prudently be drop- 
ped ; the difierence, therefore, from 
a third rises to an half, and, conse- 
quently, it appears that the abvoctU 
stenography is only twice as rapid 
as the current hand, and tlla^ rapid 
speech is, in like manner, only twice 
as rapid as the abvocal stenography. 

But though stenography appears 
thus unequal to rapid speech, it fol- 
lows that it is equal to deliberate 
speaking, since, according to expe- 
riment, we find that the ^/y utte- 
rer is twice as rapid as the leimrely. 

The deliberate and hasty utterers, 
if their utterance be distinct, differ^ 
not in the time employed in enounc-* 
ing a syllable, but merely in the in- 
tervals admitted between their syl- 
lables, words, and sentences. For 
stenography to keep pace with any 
just elocution, the pen must take ad- 
vantage of the pauses of the tongue^ 
and must, therefore, be unceasio^^ 
busy ; but this unceasing activity is 
sufficient for the end. 

The detit)erate spe.aker is a being 
mid "A ay <>etween the pi^ecipitate, on 
tlie me band, and the dilatory on the 
other } but men oftener &11 into ib« 



last excess thaa iotp 1 

thus fodlitate tbs task of the 

hand writer. 

From all these dbaem&am^ it 
appears that there is a mode of wiv 
ting by which the commoo utterwsirr 
of men can be equalled in speed* a 
truth which few persons ave able ta 
understand and believe. They «ve» 
indeeii, fer from gatherng it frooi 
the practice or the preccpCaof sbtift.* 
hand writers, for there is s cid — i 
any one among them who attemfMa 
to keep pace with speaking, or ^m 
has practised sufficiently to oeofer 
on him the power, or who is not 
negligent and prone to rely epoa \m 
memory. 

The great source uf improvemcBa 
in this art is the doctrine of arbi- 
trary signs. It woukl be impossifale 
to talk intelligibly on tins wJdjfifX^ 
without exemplifying figures; bft 
it is not necessary, since, in propcr- 
tion to the use of arbitrary s^ib, 
must we reinstate the vowels and 
omitted characters ; and refinements^ 
the adoption of which is coosistealt 
with the just use of time, can do no 
more than make an active pen ke^ 
pace with a deliberate speaker. 



For the Literary Magasne* 

OV TBK VSK or ALMAVAOa, 

THERE are few subjects in which 
a man may find nsore room for spe- 
culation than an almanae. I kwy 
experienced the truth of this remark 
in a very forcible manner. Trave- 
ling some time ago in the wilds of 
New Jersey, 1 was overtaken by a 
storm, an j obliged to seek sbdlcr 
in the hovel of a fisherman. Look* 
ing about for something to employ 
my thoughts and ftieguile the hoary 
1 spied, hang^ by a piece of pack- 
thread from a nail, an almanac. I 
look it down, opened it» and tmrned 
over the pagea la search of some ie- 
formatioo or amusaraent* The re- 
ceq>ts for coring several diseases 
ia men and hofses, the tamnl pif- 
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cepli) and the qnoUtlont from Joe 
Miller scattered through it, were 
idl read with much gravity and de- 
KberatloD. At length I closed the 
book^and turning to the good woman 
Who tat near me, and who was busy 
In darning a worsted stacking, Pray, 
Mddlf what use do you make of this 
thing? 

Why, said she, with a good deal 
of hesitation, why— I don^ know- 
it's an almanac 

True, said I, and what use do you 
find for an almanac ? 
- Why, she answered with an atr 
of Increased perplexity, we look at 
k now and then to t o t o tell us 
the day of the month. 

And what need have you to disco- 
rtr the day of the month ? 

Why— I don't know, I am sure- 
One likes to know what day of 
the month it is sometimes. One 
must pay one's rent quarter day, 
and one doesn't know when it comes 
round without an olndnic. 
. That said I, hapi)eQ$ four times 
a year ; so that once in three months 
rou have occasion to look into this 
nook : but there is much besides the 
iays of the week and month. I see, 
continued I, Uking up the book 
again and showing her the page, I 
see there are ei^t columns. One 
of these shows the day of the week ; 
iMit here the letter 6 occurs on 
every Sunday ; wtiat does that 



Lord love your soul, cried she, 
how should I know \ 

The next space is filled with va- 
rious particnltfrs. First there are 
the names of sidnts. I suppose Ni- 
cholas, and Stephen, and Matthias, 
ind Sylvester, «nd Benedict, and 
Swithen, are saints: what use do 
yon make of them ? 

Why none, to be sure. What are 
these folks to me ? 

Here are likewiae sundry hard 
words : such as Quinquagesima, 
Epiphany, Ascension : what do 
they mean ? 

La I suz, don't ask me. 

And what are these uncouth cha- 
racters, squares, and circles, and 
crcmes \ and the words, elonj^tion, 



southing, apogee, Siritw, and Arc- 
turns, and Bull's eye, and Crab's 
foot f What did the almanac maker 
mean by giving us all that ? • 

I cant tell, not I. I looks for 
nothing but the day of thd month, 
and the times that the sun rises. 

Here I thought proper to pot an 
end to the dialogue. I could not help 
reflecting on the abundance of nse<i» 
less and unintelligible learning which, 
an almanac contains. There Is 
scarcely a family, however ignorant 
and indigent, without one copy hang- 
ing constantly in sight, and yet there 
is no produaion which fewer under- 
stand. The sense it contains is not 
only abstruse antf riemote from vtd- 
f^r apprehension, but it is exhibited 
m the most scientific and concise 
form. Figures, initials, symbolical 
characters, and half-words every 
where abound. 

A stranger who should meet, In 
every hove), with a book, in which 
the relative positions of the planet^ 
the diurnal progress of the sun in 
the Eodiac, the lunar and solar 
eclipsefl^ the wanderings of Siriua, 
Arcturus, and the Pleiades ; of Oc- 
culus, Tauri, and Stiica-VirginiB 
were described in a way the most 
technical imaginable, would be apt 
to regard us as a very astronomical 
and learned nation. That the vo- 
lume should be bought annually by 
every fomily, should be considered 
as an indispensable piece of house* 
hold furniture, be so placed as to be 
always at hand, are fkcts that would 
make his inference extremely plaus- 
ible. He would be not a little sur- 
prised to discover, that the book is 
bought for the sake of that which 
the memory and skill of children 
would suffice to find out, of that 
which costs the compiler nothing 
more than the survey of a former 
almanac, and a few strokes of h» 
pen ; and that these cel^yrated com- 
pulations, these mystic symbols, this 
adjustment of certain days to cer- 
tain holy names, are neither attend- 
ed to nor understood, by one in ten 
thousand. 

The eye roves over them, but the 
question, what do they mean \ never 
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enters the mincL Being accustomed 
tb retain figures and arrangements, 
we are dissatisfied if they do not' 
appear an usual My fother hung 
hli almanac on this nail, and I must 
do as oiy father did. A book of this 
Und being compiled and published 
anew every year, we take for grant- 
ed that every new yeaf demands a 
a^ almanac. 

Habit will account for the conti* 
^nuance of a certain practice, but not 
for its origin. One would be natu- 
rally led to think, that when alma- 
nacs were firat invented, mankind 
were more conversant with the stars 
than at present ; that every cotta- 
ger was interested in the planetary 
revolutions, in the places of the 
noon, in the solar progress, and in 
the birth-days of hermits and con- 
fessors. 

This is partlv true; but the 
aoorce of curiosity respecting the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, was 
merely a belief that the incidents of 
human life were connected with thea* 
changes. That tract in the heavens 
which the sun apparently passes io 
a year, was called the xodiac, and 
was divided into twelve portions, 
which were called signs, and each 
of which received a fentastic name. 
A connection was imagined between 
the different members of the human 
body and the signs of the zodiac 
Hence it was requisite to state mi- 
nutely the zodiacal place of the sun, 
Uiat men might be aware of the acci- 
dents to which they Were most liable 
at certain seasons. The frontispiece 
commonly exhibited a figure, ex- 
plaining the connection l>etween con- 
stellations and limbs ; and this fron- 
tispiece is still generally retained. 

Stellar influence, though strong, 
was rightly supposed to bt inferior 
to that of the planets. The relative 
position of the fixed stars is appa- 
rently unchangeable, l^ot so that 
of the pianeury bodies : hence cu- 
riosity was busy in ascertaining the 
places of the latter, the prosperous 
and adver&e state of man being sup- 
posed to be swayed by the opposi- 
tions unU conjunctions of these orbs ; 
■ad hence compilers of almanacs 



bestowed partiodar atfeeadpn oi 
circumstance. 

There was a time when fejU v ab 
and religious o b se rv a nces were con- 
nected with the anidversaries of tfae 
births of apostles and noartyrs. It 
was therefore necessary to'inlbrva 
the people when these aani tuaa - 
ries occurred. A change of l ejigiia i 
has taken away this neoeaaHy « at 
least anoong ourselves. SwidMo, 
Margaret, Magdalen, Mk^hari, and 
I>enys are names whirh the l e a de r 
overlooks. He never dreams irf tam^ 
king a distinction t)etweca the da^a 
opposite to which these names ap* 
pear and other days. To its, there' 
fore, or at least to some of us, thef 
are wholly useless and impertineiity 
but still they are annaally printed^ 
and their omission would create, ia 
many persons, disapprobatioo aad^ 
surprize. 

It can scarcely fell to occor, (hat 
almanacs might be made the instra- 
ments of much genera] improve 
ment. Custom has introdueed thent 
into every femily. There is gene^* 
rally a space set apart for mtsoella- 
neous inmrmation, and in finiBg dam 
space the compiler is at liberty t» 
exercise his own joc^meot. The 
popularity of almanacs will thos af- 
ford him an opportunity of impart-* 
ing wholeaome truths to thoosaiidSy 
whose audience he could never faopt^ 
to obtain in any ether way. 

In the form of taUes, and in place 
of much of what is now intSrodcioed, 
facts in physical and moral adeiioe 
might be happily sdistituted. What 
is now occupied by Crispin and 
Gregory, by the perigee and apogee 
of the moon, by the risings and de-* 
scents of Sirios and Arctums, and 
by the vagaries of the planets, might 
surely be supplied with much more 
useful matter. 

The happiness of mankind de-^ 
pends not so much upon the progress 
which the sciences^ abstractedly ooq- 
sidertd, have made, as on the dtSn 
sion of the knowledge which already 
exists. A thousand truths are lo be 
found in the recorded meditations 
of the wise, of which mankind have 
profited nothing, because, in general, 
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ifiey remain ignorant of their exist- 
•oce. It seems as if a maoi truly en- 
lightened, should employ himself not 
in advancing the various branches 
of physical and moral knowledge to 
perfection by soliury experiments, 
and closet speculation, but in con- 
triving and executing schemes for 
making simple, intelligible, and con- 
cise, the' sciences in their present 
state of improvement; in making 
cheaper and more commodious, in 
clothmg in more popular and at- 
tractive forms, and putting into the 
possession of a greater number, the 
knowledge already ascertained, and 
which is most conducive to their 
welfare. I cannot conceive an in- 
strument more useful to this end, 
ind an opportunity more favourable 
to the dissemination of truth and 
happiness than an almanac afibrds. 
The advantages of this expedient 
have not been wholly overlooked 
In Qermany it has been more ex- 
tensively employed than elsewhere. 
History, botany, mineralogy, agri- 
culture, and domestic economy, have 
all been mouldy into this form, and 
with admirable skill and efficacy. 
Two improvements have likewise 
been observable in our own country. 
One consists in noting the date of the 
principal events of our own history, 
and the other in assigning a column 
for exhibiting the degrees of heat, 
as observed on Fahrenheit*s ther- 
mometer, on each day of the pre^ 
ceding year; 

IT. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

tHB ANGLO-GSRMAM DIALECT 
IN PHtLADKLPAlA. 

Scene^^reet be/ore a houde, 

, ENTER a shoe-maker, with 
boots in his hand. He taps softly at 
the door. 

Finch, fvnthin^ Who*s there ? 

C. Kebber mmt ; 'tis oViy mcy 
rid mishter Vinch's two pootes. 

Ko. XXXIX. vet. TI. 



F. (<4iemng the door J Well, 
Conrad. 

C. Ferry veil ; tank you kaint- 
ley, Sol 'lis right hot akin to-tay: 
ov'vre, not so hot as Soontay : unt 
no rain at all : Got's veel pc tone | 
unt dare's mishter Vinch's two 
pootes. I'fe heel'd 'toder, unt dooI 
tone sole to dis. # 

yF' jTtaking the boott) Very 
well, Conrad. « 

C. Hem— hem^-'tish hart times, 
mine vife says; ferry hart times, 
she says, unt no ledder inde hauae: 
unt de widdow Veester von( two 
shoose fur papey.. She's kot a new 
papey, unt de oder fone iss teat ; unt 
so she vont shoose talet her vaulk 
pye-unt-pye— ^hem i — -hart times, 
iDteet, mi*jhter Vinch, my vife says. 

F. True, Conrad ; and so, to 
soften them a little, there's your mo- 
ney. 

C. Tank you kaintley. So, koote 
pyel (going), 

F. Good day, Conrad. 

C fretumingj Mine kott! I 
forkits katy Stephens — poor Katy i 

F. What of her, Conrad ? 

C. Kott's veel pe tone ; unt a 
voort more mit you, mishter Vinclu 
C After a fiause^ oMwnet a grave 
tone.) Your company iss, in a most 
pertee'kler manner, invited to de 
perrin of Ratmouse* Stephen's pig 
shile, at four diss effiemoon : unt 
two perrins koes in fone : unt fone 
iss a leetle fone, unt 'toder is much 
pigger ; unt de parson koes pefore: 
so, ktete pye \ (going). 

F. But you say there's two, Con- 
rad : who is the other ? 

C. f returning) Mine Kott! t 
^oorkits 'toder. 'Toder iss Sophy, 
up pye de cooper's haute^ right ober 
Kingsint'n perrin kround. So ! koote 
pye (going), 

F. But, Conrad, what Sophy is 
this ? 

C. Mine Kott, mishter Vinch, no 
madder fur her oder name. EffI 
vas tell you, vou voud'nt know it. 
So, koote pye I 

F, But what was her comfdaint, 
Conrad? 

* Erumus. 
4 
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pain io de pooea. Mine own MUm 
died of tfsr tan veete. Ptoi Sophv 
Schneider died of *todertinft pot I 
dont know vol datvoM. Etedoder 
SebneeliaiMe nid it vo» de gninbte 
In de peUejr, ov*vre womt Mb ting; 
fbr old nooter ScliQlepeclLke Inid a 
tpelf upon Soplif; ant to A» liad 
de grunbleo and died to: nnt eo, 
tpyet EsfUHf. 



man yon loved, foa wiH find it ^Ht* 
fieult Io co nv inc e me thai yoor waS^ 
fenngiy Imwever real, were oot 
raHMTthe ctfba of caprice tkna of 



Fmr the Literary 3ti^patine. 

mBASOVAlLB LOVB. 

Jdiak^gw. 
(By Hokr^J 

L. YOU Mirel^ are Uw liappieel 
ef mankind. 

^. Wearebntttl Judseeof the 
happinem of oUiert. 

X. Wliy do yba make tliat ob- 
tervation I Are yon not married to 
the woman on whom yonr leve waa 
to fixed tliat, witlioat hte^ freuy, 
death, or some strange mieny, mmt 
liave been yoor lot I 

K I %m married to the woman 
whom I do and ehaU for ever iove, 
and am moch happieri indeedf than 
I deterve to be. 

L. Fihaw I that it talking idly. 
Yoar frieade are reoonciled ; nay, 

Sara as happy as yen are your- 
; they are rich ; yon have yoor 
establithmeat ; are empowertd ho- 
nourahly to maintain yonr wiie and 
pursue your studies; and, if you 
can complain of unhappinessi well 
may L 

H. I did not : I meant only to 
say, I am not so.happv as I might 
have beoi, and that, during a cer^ 
tain period, my error gave me 
stnw^ affliaion, which, however 
well It might be deserved, required 
every effort to supporL 

L, You talk now at yonr ease. 

JL You are a witnem that I say 
nethingbotthe truth. 

1m I do not mean to dispnie the 
sinceri^ or the goodnem of your 
hearti but, havmg obtained the wo- 




A Do yen then think that me 
nothms; m the feeUags of pn^ 
a, who have devoted t 
loeBrhspahwms whoforai 
of years liavc bee 
anjtkwsfor onr wdforc, 
10 Ike Btmoet of their 
and ability, have aftvded iia ew e ^ 
eoBToe of instroctiQO, and 
nicaied every good witUn their I 
or. If 1 do not VKlerstaBd lUs qwea. 
Hen, I understtkBd noihhig. Grwnl, 
however, tlial it were caprice i firam 
the mistakes ef caprice, wo are the 
most liable to sdfor. Why did 1 
BO readily take upon om to amcrf, 
lovely end admirsble thongh I have 



found my Marianne to bo, 

was the only woman en oarth who 

cooM make me happy \ 

JL, The only one whom yon know, 
at least the 0^ one perikaps whom 
yoocould hope lo obtains andyoo 
were fortunate enough to have bcr 
thrown as it were upon yewr merqr, 
and with the rare and exqiMu c»- 
joymentot behig able lo beetow lMp-> 
pinem on her whom yonr hcait 
adored. Oh, that 1 had that power I 

H. The bkssmg was indeed iaei:- 
foble, and one that, while I have 
ttie, wiU give me transport to reod- 
lea ! But to oonirm one trath dost 
not destroy another. The desire te 
make iier mhie was no lem viitaom 
than it was delightfol to my beait 
I may, and i rinoerely believe I 
shall, be happier with her tbsal 
should have been with any otber 
woman. SdU, however, so for u I 
supposed the happioese and ntifi^ 
of my lifo must be lost were we to 
be separated, I was wrong, under 
the inflnence of vtokot passion, and 
unable to reooUect or percdve the 
thfrtruth. Virtooos and higbiy ami- 
able though Bfarianne be, she Is not 
the only virtuous and highly amiabk 
woman on earth. 

JL But the only one, I say, whom 
periiaps you ought be ever able !» 
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iK That is unoertalB ; but sappote 
it tnie, it ooly happened to be niT 
peculiar good fbitone to meet with 
ber. Aiid suppose the power to ob» 
tain her had not been mine ? Muat 
I therefore have sunlL under an imar 
^nary loss? How many beautiful 
objects are there in the world, how 
many treasures, which for them- 
selves men might desire, but which 
they do not, because they are sensi* 
ble their desires would be vain 1 In 
rcmnances, written perhaps with 
much imagination, but with little 
moral feeling, it is the essence of 
the story that a knight should fidl m 
love with a princess. Men may read 
each romances till they think them- 
selves permitted to fedl in love with 
the first princess they may happen 
to see, or to hear desciibed ; but, 
in such a case, their feltow-dtisens 
most always consider them as mad. 
I was not far from the same unhappy 
condition, when I refused to refer 
the decision of my fate to my parentSy 
and married without their knoW* 
ledge. My friend, my heart Meeds, 
when I recollect my own disho* 
nest, ondutiful, and unworthy behan 
viour ! 

L, Your feelings were very differ- 
ent before your marriage. 

H, They were strangely erro- 
neous I For a man to say there is 
but one woman who is worthy of 
me, there is but one with whom 
I can he happy, or there is not 
another on eaith possessed of so 
many perfections, is to be guilty of 
an absurd supposition with respect 
to himself, and to commit flagrant 
injustice towards the female sex. 
That people, before they marry, 
should have a sincere and tender 
affisction for each other ; that their 
lo\'e should be founded on their mu- 
Uial admiration and excellence, and 
that should be a mutual preference 
of each other, is so just, that a vir- 
tuous marriage can scarcely be made 
without these requisites : but that 
any one should say, 1 must have the 
person whom 1 now admire, or I 
never can admire any woman on 
earth, and shall be guilty of some 
My} or indiscretion, is surely nei- 



ther oQolbmaUe to virtne nor to 
aouod understanding. Should we not 
call tiie man absurd who, beholding 
a beautiful mansion and v^k. were 
to say, that must be mine, or I shall 
be for ever wret^ed. I will continual- 

f* lament, 1 will continually accuse, 
know not whom or what ; the 
world, the fetes, my stars, or any 
other imaginary phantom ; or, if tlw 
owner do not give it me, I will cast 
myself into the water that orna- 
ments his lawn, and punish him by 
putting an end to my own sufferings'! 
Would 1^ not be as childish as if he 
were afterwandis to add, my wretch- 
ed ghost shall haunt him after I am 
dead, to punish him fbr his injustice 
towards me* Believe me, there is 
no essential difierence between such 
a man and a desperate lover, and 
the insanity and folly of the latter, 
though more common, is not a whit 
less egregious, than of the former. 



!^er the literary Mdgoxine^ 

raXNCH BISTORT. 

THOUGH the records of eveiv 
man's own country are those which 
he reads with most curiosity and do- 
iight, yet, considering the matter aa 
citizens of the world, and divesting^ 
ourselves of k)cal partialities, the 
history of no European nation can 
enter into competition, in point of 
interest and importance, with that 
of France. If we look at the other 
states of Europe, some of ihem have 
come into the vUieyard, as it were» 
at the eleventh hour, and were barw 
barians but the other day ; some, 
again, have long ago run out their 
race of feme, and protracted from 
age to age an existence graduailjr 
decaying i some have never cults* 
vated letters, and others never beea 
great in arms ; some have been too 
miserable to produce legislators, and 
others too happy to breed heroes ; 
some have had meagre annalisto to 
chronicle great exploits, and otheia 
great historians to record their petty 
transactions. But, as the daratioo 
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of the French empire for thirteen 
centuries far transcends the credible 
history of any other state ; so the 
events by %vhich that period is filled 
up are more various and important, 
have been related by more numerous 
and agreeable writers, and given 
scope to the talents and virtues of 
more distinguished men, than any 
other ; while the subject presents a 
BtiU more interesting spectacle to 
the British and American philoso- 
pher, as the source horn which 
much of our polity and jurisprudence, 
inuch of our literature, and almost 
the whole of our system of manners 
has been derived. 

No man can claim the title of a 
literary or philosophical antiquarian, 
■who has not drank pretty largely 
from the copious stream of French 
hhtory ; a stream so copious, in- 
deed, that the most diligent among 
the learned natives themselves have 
never been "Stble, even in its smaller 
branches, to exhaust it 



For the Literary Ma^zine. 

THE SPIRIT OF POLITICAL CON- 
VERSATION. 

Written in 1799. 

I WENT lately into the company 
of two persons, whom 1 will call 
Tpm and Hari7, talking very loudly 
upon politics. The debate, a«.usual, 
had proceeded from argument to 
sarcasm, and from raillery to railing. 
Mid went on somewhat in this style : 

Tom. Yes, your party aims at no- 
thing but to overthrow' the present 
govemment. 

Harry, The very purpose of the 
villanoQs faction whom we fight 
against. 

T, To throw us all into anarchy, 
and deliver us over to a Robespier- 
nan usurpation. 

' H. And who's to bhime, if that 
feHs out, merely from our struggles 
to prevent you from establishing a 
titled and hereditary despotism, well 

own to be the dearest wish of 



your hearts, and the end of all your* 
labours ? 

T» For that' you wish tor cement 
us, by alliances and treaties of fra- 
ternity, with the horrid and inexo- 
rable Fi-ench. 

H. The only expedient we have 
left to elude the eQ^ts of your un- 
natural and traitorous devotion to 
3ritain. 

T. But no wonder you act as trai- 
tors to your countiy,' and as tods 
and sycophants of France. Power 
is the bribe held forth to you ; and, 
to reign is worth your ambition, 
though as slaves and puppets of a 
foreign power. 

H, Whereas you more wisely 
content yourself with money, and 
will barter the freedom of your 
country for a much safer considera- 
tion. Gold, British gold, is the spell 
that binds you, 

7*. A pack of knaves! cajding 
the people by lies and stratagems! 
and labouring to build up your pri- 
vate fortunes, profligate and batnk- 
ropt as you are, upon the ruins of 
your country I 

' H. Better knaves than fools, say 
I : better pursue measures by which 
a few shall prosper, than, like you, 
to embrace those by whidi all shaU 
perish in common. The knave 
promotes bis own interest, at least, 
but the fool partakes himself of the 
ruin which he heaps upon others. 
Ye are blind guides, that fall first 
into the ditch into which you lea4 
others. Sampsons, that,- in order to 
destroy your enemies, pull the house 
upon your own heads. 

T, Not content with warring 
against all political order, ye labour, 
with a diabolical zeal, to destroy 
the very names of morals and reli- 
gion. 

H. Whereas you are contented 
merely with abolishing the tfdngs. 
YtHi leave us to console ourselves 
with the name, but take care that 
the substance shall be exchanged 
for bigotry, intolerance, and super- 
stition. 

T, Cursers of God ye are, and 
tools of the devil ! 

If, Fit companions, if so, for th« 
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enemies of man, and the victims of 
tiieir own folly. 

T, Ungrateful scoundrels, that, 
if I had my will, should all be ship- 
ped off to-morrow to your respective 
countries, where your crimes have 
already merited the gallows. What 
are you but the refuse of Europe, 
fugitives from states where your 
restless malignity strove in vain 
against wholesome order, and vipers 
who sting to death that bosom ^Yhich 
gave you an asylum ? 

H. Fit companions, once more 
say I, for those impious monopolists 
who deny us the rights of human 
nature ; b^ause, forsooth, we were 
not bom among you. More sava^, 
you, than those savage tribes with 
whom every stranger is an enemy ; 
for, with you, it seems, every gue^t 
is a hlave ! 

T. How dare you abuse the go- 
vernment that fosters and protects 
you; by whose indulgent influence 
vou are what you are ; and which, 
if your ingratitude, were treated as 
it merits, would reduce you in a mo- 
ment to the beggarv and dirt from 
whence you sprung ! 

H. I can't tell. I wonder at my 
own audacity as much as you. For 
a slave like me to pretend to ques- 
tion the will of one who has my 
life, liberty, and property in his own 
hand, and may kill or banish me 
just as caprice shall prompt him, is 
a rashness truly surprising. To 
supplicate his mercy, to pamper his 
ari*ogance, to confess that his power 
over me is no more than simple 
equity, that I have no shadow of 
pretence to aspire to an equality 
with him, to take an lequal share in 
the government of myself and my 
fellows, is by far the safest way. 

T, I understand your irony. And 
so you would insinuate that you 
have a right to enter my house, to 
claim a seat at my table, and share 
the possession of my wife and chil- 
dren, would you \ That is one of 
the rights of human nature, is it f 
All exclusive property, all house- 
hold and conjugal privileges, are 
arrant tyranny and usurpation, I 
warrant you. Maxims worthy of 



those who are at once rebels to their 
country and their God. 

H, Rebels let us be as long as we 
are ruled by tyrants. 

r. Atheists I 

H. Hypocrites ! 

T. Liars! 

H, Dissemblers I 

T. Vile, bloody-minded jacobins I 

H. Proud, detestable aristocrats ! 

7! How dare you, rascal, use such 
terms? 

H. Your humble imitator, sir, am 
I ; I dare do all, as the poet might 
have 9aid^ that other rascals dare. 

71 Do you call me rascal, sir ? 

H, No, sir ; I nmcal you gentle- 
man, that's all 

7\ Take that, sir {kicking). 

If, And, to be out of your debt, 
take thatf sir (9triking), 

Having little relish for this species 
of debate, and other persons being 
present to see fair filay^ I hastily 
withdrew. This being a pretty 
good specimen of (he fosbionablc 
political conversation, I have aroused 
myself by giving you this account of 
it, which, I hope, may likewise 
amuse some of your readers. 

L. 



For the Literary Magazine. . 

MODES OF HISTORICAL WRITIKG. ' 

THERE are three methods which 
a historian may pursue with re- 
spect to those great subjects, of laws, 
n^anners, and the rest, which are so 
much more interesting, for the most 
part, than a mere narrative of trans- 
actions, and for the sak^of which 
alone, in many periods, civil trans- 
actions are worth knowing. 

He may interweave, them with 
the body of his narration, either in- 
cidentally, as Herodcttts, Froissart, 
and most writers of contemporary 
history have done, or by way of il- 
lustration, like the greater part of 
modem writers; or, secondly, he 
may stafion them in preliminary 
books, or reserve* them for appendi- 
ces, wherever they bear only a ge^ 
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nenl coooection wiih the main bo- 
dy of the work, atiU portuiof the 
fbrmer method, where it u cttential 
to discuss the cautee, or elucidate 
the circumstance of partieulare vents. 
Such is the plan of Kctertson, in his 
Chariek V, and fif Hume« in his His- 
tor)' of Epgland. The arrangement 
of Gibbon is compounded uf these 
two kindk, but partakes much more 
of the former. The third scheme 
of disposition is that of Dr. Henr)* ; 
10 which every distinct subject forms 
a dibtinct chapter, and the correti- 
ponding chapters in each successive 
volume may be read as a continued 
indepenclent account of the matters 
to which ihey relate. 

Of these, the first is Ixyond com- 
parison the most pleasing to those 
who read history as a source of 
amusement The fatiguing monoto- 
ny of battles and sieges in war, ca- 
bals and negociations in p^race, so 
palls on the niind in almost every his- 
torical work, that intermingled pas- 
sages, which illustcate kiws, litera- 
ture, or manners, show like Oases 
in the great desert, and aflford rest- 
ing places to the weary reader, from 
which he may launch out again re- 
freshed into the tedious wilderness; 
Tliese passages are in many of the 
best authors more precious, by be- 
ing rare. Man, so siodioos to re- 
cord his crimes and his miseries, 
casts a careless eye on the laws 
which protect, the arts which adorn, 
and the commerce wluch enriches 
him. It was not indeed till lately, 
that the great and leading uses of 
historical knowledge seem to hnve 
been well understood, or that philo« 
sophy, with Montesquieu as her high 
priest, ta-#^ht us to consider the 
progress ot the species as of more 
importance than the pedigree of 
kings, and commiasioaed those pain- 
ful, though sometimes refractory 
drudges, Ute antiquarians, to labour 
as her pioneers in the Collection of 
facts, which her more favoured sons 
must afterwards coml»ne and gene- 
ralize, ilence, in modem histories, 
these interesting branchiA bear a 
much greater proportion to the main 
fliock than formerly i and for that rea- 



•on cannot to easily be iacorpormiied 
with it, witlioot distractiag «s bf^ 
fre^nt traasitioQs, lobing that ciiiie 
which is required to recalour S<lrm<y 
and bring our minds tcthe proper 
focus, and rendering it difficult ci- 
ther to refrr to particular passages^ 
or to study collectively any particB* 
lar Bubyfect. 

To this cqpfosed, Immetliodicai 
disposition, the third plan ta direct' 
ly opposite. It seems indeed at firua 
to be the very reverse of coofiisiQo ; 
every genus has its chapter, aad 
every species its section. Yet thia 
extreme accuracj' of arraneement 
may sometimes defeat itaelf. Many 
foots are to be found, of which we 
cannot well say whether they shonki 
be referred to the civil or ecdesas- 
tical departments, to the liistory of 
science or of art Thus, the dia* 
putes between Henry II and Becket 
are related by Dr. Henry imder the 
head of relif^, though no events 
could be ol a more general nature. 
But, what is more material, there ia 
great danger that too ri^oroes tm 
adherence to the systematic divisie^ 
may produce a jejune spiritless per- 
formance, a mere anatomy of hiato* 
rv, more resembling the dry pteci^ 
sion of an index or chruoolopcal ta^ 
ble, than a skilfol and hamsoittoaa 
combination of the several parts of 
the work. Such is, perhaps, in aome 
degree, the case with Dr. Henry's 
production. 

A field is likewise thus entered^ 
larger than any one can reasonably 
hope to explore ; and the writer is 
naturally induced, bythe very die- 
positkm which he adopts, to dw^ 
with unnecessary minuteness on ms« 
ny subjects, which, as they reflect 
little light on civil history, and for* 
nish • little towards philosophical 
views of the species, ought to be sel* 
dora and slightly noticed. Such are 
long details of theological schiama 
and heresies, which properly foil 
under another province, and impose 
a needless obligation on the writer, 
the folfilment of which will perhaps 
excite the gratitude of few of his 
readers, ^ch too is the histoiy of 
Uinguage, a 8ul)ject extremely inter- 
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•titog io itself^ but, for the nme rea- 
sons rather injudiciously mingled 
with very different matter. 

The second of the three methods 
above mentioned is, therefore, best 
suited to the greater part of histo- 
ries. In the standard works of 
Hume and Robertson, while the 
chain of events is never broken by 
long dissertations, the narrative is 
arreeably varied and perspicuously 
Illustrated by occasional digressions, 
and general views of the state of so- 
ciety are introduced in proper pla- 
ces, without a tedious accuracy, or 
an attempt to exhaust materials of 
an indefinite extent 
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OaiGIN Or^PLAVTS. 

THE first vegetation of a new 
soil, remote from continents and the 
intercourse of man, is a botanical 
problem of difficult solution. Ob- 
jections may be made, with much 
plausibility, to the received notions 
of winds, water, and birds convey- 
ing an adequate and sufficientlv va- 
ried supfrfy of seeds in a sute fit for 
germination. Hie hypothesis of 
ientftarary Bnd/iartial acts of crea* 
tion, adapted to exieting circunt' 
tance$^ is unphikeophical, and by 
no means countenanced by foots. 
What have these supplementary 
acu eflfected for the isUnd of Ascen- 
akxi, a volcanic ejection of oomt)ara- 
tively recent date? Its immense dis- 
tance firom land rendersits acquisition 
of seeds difficult and precarious. 
There are but two wavs of supply- 
ing it with seeds, one by the water 
of the ocean, the other 1^ birds. By 
one or other of these ways, it has got 
possession of three species of plants, 
and only three, a singulanty no 
where else known. 

Many existing islands are, proba- 
bly, onfy portions of conUnenU, and 
received their quotas of vegetable 
germs in periods of high antiquity* 



Others, which owe their present ap- 
pearance to the agency of subterra- 
neous fires, may have previously 
existed at no great depth under the. 
surface of the sea» and io such a' 
state as to preserve the rudiments 
of foture plants from the contact of 
air or other causes of corruption. 
Andd the physical convulsions which 
may have agitated various tracts of 
tlie earth's surface, some of the ma- 
ny sources of vegetable reproduc- 
tion may have been kept alive, while 
the fortuitdus movements of wind, 
water, and birds may have also con- 
tributed their aid. In reasoning, 
however, on such a subject, We may 
truly say, that v/e are of yeMterdayy 
^tiA^kkaX^eknoxD nothing. History, 
eager to keep pace with the busjr 
but fieeting events which harass the 
successive generadons of rude and 
of civilized society, presumes to dis- 
dain the nient yet majestic march 
of nature, who steadily observes her 
course, heedless of the clamours of 
contending; factions, and of the mi- 
series which maO inflicts on his bro* 
ther. And thus, since the days of 
Theophrastus tiU those of Linnaeus, 
the flower, which has not ceased, 
with the return of spring, to disclose 
its beauty, or (lUspense its fragrance, 
and the more homel]^ herb, which 
has continued to minister to the 
shelter or sustenance of animated 
t^eings, have, as sutjects of inquiry, 
been condemned to peculiar neglect 
The affinities and migrations of 
the vegetable fomilies, in the earl^' 
and subsequent ages of the world, it 
is now impossible, from want of pro- 
per documents, to ascertain. Either 
they never found a place in the re- 
gisters of man, or, if they did, their 
history has for ever perished. What 
given tract of land can^ at this day, 
exhibit the uninterrupted genealogy 
of its vegetable tribes \ Impressions 
of races, long since extinct in the 
collier latitudes, are still visible in 
various strata of schistus, coal, and 
iron stone. Their prototypes have, 
perhaps, perishedj or, perhaps, they 
exist in Africa or Indovtan. 
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OV AMKRICAM VEWSPAP£RS. 

• • " THE American*/' said a 
splenetic friend of mine, who has 
travelled a good deal in America, 
^< are a nation of readers. Taking 
one with another, a &r greater 
number of the people devote some 
of their time to reading, than of any 
other people in the world. In 
Great Britain, France, and Germa- 
ny, those who do^ or who can read, 
bear a very small proportion to the 
re*t They arc scarcely one to 
twenty I but, in America, almost 
eveiy man is a student 

*' They read not casually, or now 
and then, but regularly and daily. 
TheJ betake themselves to reading 
as punctually as to dine or to labour. 
Surely, then, they must be a very 
learned nation. All their minds 
must be turned to a generous and 
enlightened key. Society must 
wear, among them, a face totally 
different from that of any other na- 
tion, and is not this so I 

<< Why, one must pause a little, 
and inquire what is it they read ? 
Books of histor)', or poetry, or sci- 
ence, or morau? Much depends 
upon their kind of reading. Arc 
they meagre ballads, or Sulcus le* 
gends? U they be, we can only ex- 
pect them to be confirmed in every 
silly prejudice or vile superstition. 
A sort of volume is left, daily at eve« 
ry man's door. What are its usual 
contents ? To judge of its efficacy, 
it is necessary to know the tenor 
of it. 

" If we examine them, we shall 
find them to be nothing more than 
mvftpapera ; pages in which the 
two factions, who divide the nation, 
jwrpctually fight tlieir battles ; aud, 
in every species of invective and 
stratagem, endeavour to get the 
better of Uieir adversaries. In this 
school, you may judge what pro- 
gress the American student is likely 
to make in the art of governing his 
passions, enriching his fancy, or en- 
larging his understanding.** 



It is thus that die traveller a£^ 
fected to sneer at os poor Ameri- 
cans, for our attachment to the noble 
pursuits of history and poltticaL 
'« I would fa'm know, Mr CaviUer,^ 
returned I, ^^ how the dn>e of a ci- 
tizen can be t^etter employed tli.Bn 
in watching the conduct of his go- 
vernors, in detecting their mistakes* 
and, if need be<, censuring or dis- 
placing them. For what end has 
the power of chusing our govern- 
ors and legislators be^ vest»i in u^ 
if we do not exercise it with judg- 
ment and vigilance ; if we do not in- 
quire into their claims to our fisvoon* 
and regulate our choice by the tea- 
dency> of those measures which we 
know they will adopt ? 

^ But mere pohtical (tiscussiaos 
do not wholly engross these publica- 
tions. Are they not continually sup- 
plied with intelligence from all parts 
of the world ? And do they not in- 
form us of the fate of baules, the 
schemes of statesmen, and the chaiige 
of rulers, in every part of the worid! 
And what objects are more snblimct 
more interesting to the ratknal in- 
quirer, than the successive scenes of 
this gi*eat drama I 

^< There is no sool among os so 
sordid and groveling that has not 
an active curiosity in relatkn ta 
these great events. He will always 
\ay down his groat for the sake of 
knowing what they ar% about in 
Germany, Egypt, or Bengal The 
scene cannot be so remote but we 
have an eye to it ; and sultan Ti^ 
poo, - and field-marshal Sowarroi^ 
are people with wliom every Ame^ 
rican, the meanest and most labori- 
ous among us, is as intimately ac» 
quainted as with hb next door 
neighbour." 

ISot convjncedby these reasonings 
my companion continued to in»nu- 
ate, that to know the incidents of a 
German and Italian campaign, can- 
not very materially benefit a native 
of America, who has his bread to 
get by his industry, and his family to 
cherish by domestic virtues. He 
prated much about the necessity of 
limiting oor attentiooi in the first 
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^lacci to oor own fiimily affairs; 
and, if those will allow any of our 
time to be employed in general pur- 
anits, he urg;ed that it ought to be de- 
voted to the improvement of the 
heart and the understanding, by 
writings that explain to us our per- 
sonal duties, and illustrate them by 
&mi)iar, pertinent, and amusing ex- 
amples ; by books that advance us 
in the knowledee of the properties 
and processes of nature ; that make 
U89 or tend to make 19s, better &- 
thers, husbands, and neighbours, bet- 
ter artists or husbandmen. 

" Now, no instruction of this 
kind," he continued, <* can be gain- 
ed from the bickerings of &ctioo, 
vulgarly politics, and from the shreds 
and fragments, triflinr, contradicto- 
ry, and*vague, to be found in news- 
papers, and ^avely dignified with 
the name of history. Is any profes- 
sional skill, amr maxim of domestic 
tconomy or ot social conduct, any 
improvement in the condition of 
ourselves or our neighbours, to be 
drawn from these fountains ? How 
is any man the better in his taste, 
kis temper, or his fortune ; how is 
any roan the wiser, in any art or 
science worth knowing, by hearing 
that the king^ of Sweden is playing 
the fbd heroically, and that policy 
has made the king of Prussia a 
knave; that Bonaparte has made 
himself brother to emperors, and 
kings of his brother^ |; 

<^ A newspaper, considered as one 
among a merchant's documents, is 
a very good thing ; as conveying, in 
due season, information of what is 
to be bought and sold ; of ships ar- 
rived, or departing, or taken, or 
shipwrecked — may not be conveni- 
ently dispensed with by the owners 
*^ ships, and the venders and buyers 
of commodities ; but why so many 
of its pages should be stuffed with 
declamation against individuals, and 
with scraps of news respecting the 
operations of armies and ambassa- 
dors in another hemisphere, is not 
easily conceived. 

<* If these events are worth know- 
ing, it is ridiculously absurd to seek 
the knowledge in this way. Stay 

v9h, Yi. Ne. xiczrx. 



till a little time has rendered the 
i^sue of transactions certain, and stay 
till you have the whole of a particu- 
lar events in all its part^^ and inci- 
dents, before you, instead of indulg- 
ing, a childish impatience, and ea- 
gerly swallowing every mutilated 
lying rumour. A little time will not 
only afford you an authentic account 
of an event, but will save you all 
that expence of time which is wast- 
ed in procuring and reading prema- 
ture, unauthentic, and, what b 
worse, unintelligible statements. 

" If the knowledge of great events, 
passing in the other hemisphere, be 
of any value, newspapers, as at pre- 
sent conducted, are liable to insur- 
mountable objections ; inasmuch as, 
instead of faithfolly and accurately 
affording this knowledge, they only 
tend to confuse, bewilder, and mis- 
lead. In all they give us, there is 
such confiLsion or contradiction of 
dates ; such opposite accounts of the 
same events; such idle and inces- 
sant repetitions, that no mortal can 
extricate himself from out the chaos. 
After a week or a month's study, a 
man may safely conclude that a cer- 
tain battle has been fought, or a cer- 
tain treaty ratified ; but as to the 
causes and circumstances that belong 
to them, the memory is burthened 
with a discordant and obscure mass. 
Of these he knows nothing, till some 
impartial and enlightened observer 
has collected, arranged, sifted, and 
weighed the accompanying testimo- 
ny, and, profiting by lights for whidi 
it was requisite patiently to wait, or 
deeply to search, he delivers, in a 
narrative of half a page, what had 
filled, in its impure and chaotic state, 
not less, perhaps than a hundred 
columns of a hundred gazettes. 

^' But even admitting that there 
is some use in perusing these desul- 
tory and impertinent details of news, 
what have I, a plain former per- 
haps, or a man ot some studious vo- 
cation, physician, lawyer, or divine, 
or a country shopkeeper or city ar- 
tisan ; what has such a one as / to 
do with this long history of shipping, 
this catalogue of sloops and brigs to 
he sold or freighted, these lists of 
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goods, wet and dry, to be found at 
sucti a comer, or in such an alley ? 
These things occupy three out of the 
four huge and overflowing pag^ 
■which i daily receive, and are at^ 
hitely of no use but as blank paper. 

*' A daily g:azette contains, when 
collected, at a year's end, no less 
than twelve hundred and fifty-two 
pages, and these are equivalent to, 
at least, twelve thousand pages of a 
good sized octavo, and these would 
make, at least, fmtnty-four bulky 
octavo volumes. When we reflect 
upon the infinite variety and quanti- 
ty of valuable matter which might 
be squeezed into twenty octavos, 
how most we lament when we come 
to scan their actual contents! Three- 
fourths of them are nothing to the 
world at large. They are of use, of 
temporary use, only to the traders, 
to one of the numerous callinp into 
which the people are distributed. 
To all the rest they are just as fo- 
reign as if some eminent laylor 
should send his ledgers and receipt- 
books, for the last ten years, to the 
press, and I should be served, every 
morning, with half a volume full of 
the precious contents. What is the 
cargo of the ship Sailfatt to me ? 
What is the bale of dry goods, or a 
thousand bags oi prime green coffee ^ 
to be sold to-morrow by an auction* 
eer, to me, who live a hundred miles 
off, or whose pursuits have nothing 
in them of a mercantile cast ? Yet 
such is the vanity of fashion, and 
the caprice of the passions, that two 
thousand copies of such stuff shall be 
daily printed, and dispersed within 
a sphere of ahundred miles. Though 
never read by any but traders, it is 
brought and laid upon the table, be- 
cause it is connected with the news 
and politics of the day ; a connec- 
tion that is perfectly incongruous, 
and irrational, and unnecessary. 

" Among other causes for regret, 
which the contemplation of the world 
and its ways furnishes to a fnend of 
mankind, is the absurd or. perni- 
cious application of an instrument 
capable <>f the most illustrious and 
permanent use. It is impossible to 
^rai^e too highly the invention of 



the /rreM. Of all thfc foHnS tSpO^ 
lication, that of a large sheet, filled 
with smaU type, and printed and dis- 
persed daily, is the moat to be ad* 
mired. By this means, a man shall 
have, for eight dollars, in daily and 
convenient portions, put into his 
hand, without efibrt or forethought 
of hia own, a quantity equal to tweti- 
ty-four volumes in octavo. 

<* Hbw powerfol in the came of 
true virtue and beneficial knowledge 
might thb instrument be made ! Put 
into the hands of philaMhropy atid 
genius, what wonders would be 
wrought by itl How might the know- 
ledge diffused through C08tljr,orinao 
cessible, or widely scattered volumes, 
be compressed, with new formSy 
arrangements, and illustrations, in-, 
to this easy and current vehicle! 
How might the truths of science, the 
maxims of morals and economy, be 
modelled and distributed anew, be 
fomiliarized, and rendered^ at the 
same time, captivating and intelfi- 
gible, in a daily paper 1 

" Such are its possible uses ; but 
it is moumfol to reflect on the actual 
application of it. Three-^foiurths of 
its contents are wholly useless and 
foreign to nme-tenths of its readers. 
By the remaining fourth, the illu- 
sions and misrepresentations of fiu:- 
tion are conveyed to us. Our under- 
standings are misled by sophistry, 
and our passions are irritated and 
depraved bv infective and b)- slan- 
der, or a silly curiosity is tantalized 
(not gratified) by' the shreds and 
patches, void of connection, authen- 
ticity, and order of events, in which 
we have no concern^ and attention 
to which usurps the place of cverf 
salutary study. 

" Considering the popular news-, 
paper as the test of civilization oi^ 
wisdom in its readers, how very law 
must sink our opinion of Americans I 
Their connection with us, as natives 
of a common country, may rescue 
them from our contempt, and prompt 
us to extenuate the ceubure, by ex- 
tending it from jlmericana to merii 
and, by studied comparisons, to show, 
that if Americans are no better^ in 
this respect, than other nations, yet 
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It mvft at kwt, be wki tliat they 
9X9 not vwe." 

Such was my good friend's invec- 
tive agsiinst newspapers. It is easy 
to see that there was much error 
/and extravagance in it; and that 
the fiuilt^ thus imputed tp the people 
»t laiige, can only fiedl oo the head 
of the editors or publishers of news» 
papers. As to the contempt qast 
iipoti the mercantile portion of a ^- 
9:ette, it is plainly atMurdf since m- 
telligence of what is to be bought 
and sold^ is useful to every one who 
buys and sells ; and that is the case 
vith every member of society.-^ 
Every man is not interested in every 
article, but there are some to whom 
«very article is of use ; and, in pro- 
liosing the gratification or advantage 
ef aU, each one must be contented 
with a little. 

In a performance of this kind, 
nothing is more unreasonable than 
for any one man, or one class, to 
expect that his benefit or pleasure 
shall be solely consulted. It is suf- 
ficient that there is something, 
aiBong a multitude of things, which 
is of use to him, and the scantiness 
of each portion is made' up by the 
number ii those who receive it 

There is no valid reason why 
mercantile intelligence and general 
speculations should not be connect- 
ed in the same paper. Every mer- 
chant and townsman is a citizen 
and a man, though every citizen is 
not a merchant or inhabitant of a 
town ; and, while one is contented 
to receive (for he need not read) 
the salesman's catalogue for the 
sake of the literature or politics con- 
nected with it, the trader is prompt- 
ed to extend his view beyond his 
professional concerns by the vicinity 
of other topics. 

As to the politics of newspapers, 
the curiosity that is attentive to the 
character and conduct of our rulers, 
80 iisr from being merely harmless, 
or ohly moderately useful, seems to 
be the grand and indispensable dut^ 
of every citizen. Since it is our pri- 
vilege to chuae, it is our duty to 
chuse wisely ; and, fgr that end, to 



be vigilant in scanning the prac- 
tices and principles of public men, 
to employ all practicable means of 
forming a true decision ourselves, 
and to recommend that true decision 
to our neighbours. 

In all transactions with our fellow 
men, we must make account for the 
influence of passions and prejudices, 
and draw from their folly, their 
precipitation, and their selfishness, 
new motives for industry in search- 
ing truth for ourselves, and for per- 
severance and ardour in combating 
the passions and rectifying the igno- 
rance of others. 

If newspapers be, in general, 
the vehicles of falsehood, and men 
are betrayed, by faithless guides, 
in the pursuit of their true inte- 
rest, and the selection of their 
true friends, it is criminal to stand 
idly aloof, or to content ourselves 
with reviling either the deceiver or 
the dupe. No ; it is oi^r business to 
exert ourselves to show them their 
preferable path i and, by shunning 
all absurd reproaches, all groundless 
calumnies, all personal altercations, 
which obscure the penetration in 
proportion as they inname the pas- 
sions of men, we may confer the 
most dgnal and illustrious benefits 
upon our countrjrmen. 

Political intelligence, as conveyed 
to us through newspapers, is liable 
to many ejections ; but some of 
these objections arise from the nature 
of the thing, and are inseparable 
from human testimony ; but much, 
it is evident, roust upon the industry, 
and candour, and judgment of the 
publisher. The proofs of momen- 
tous events must ever be wanting in 
absolute consistency and certainty ; 
and, in general, mere rumour and 
conjecture are just as likely to be 
wrong as right : but this is not ap- 
plicable to every kind of document 
or intimation, and there is constantly 
occurring proofs of a proper and le- 
gitimate kind. The selection of 
these evidences, and the conveyance 
of them to the inquisitive or studious 
part of mankind, are surely laudable 
and beneficial undertakings, and af- 
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ford large scope for the exercise of 
diligence^ penetration, aiid imparti- 
ality. 

The constitntion of a newspaper 
y9\\\ always allow some columns to 
be assigned to general informatioR 
or speculative disquisition. It is, in 
this respect, chiefly, that it is an im- 
portant and inestimable instrument 
for influencing human society, and 
that a wise superintendantwill have 
occasion for all his wisdom. 

Three or four columns of economi- 
cal or moral discussion, daily sup- 
plied, will be quite as much as the 
occupation? of mankind will allow 
them to attend to. More would be 
tedious and redundant ; and the nar- 
rower be the compass of our lucubra- 
tions, the more incumbent on us will 
foe the careful selection, and the judi- 
cious management of our topics. 
Instead of lamenting that three- 
fourths are otherwise engrossed, the 
friend of mankind should rejoice 
that literature and morals occupy 
so large a portion of a production 
that so widely circulates; and, in- 
stead of censuring the connection 
that is thus formed between litera- 
ture, and lucre, and politics, he 
should give honour to his country- 
men for permitting the alliance,' and 
ardently approve of such efiectual 
means for introducting the teacher 
of virtue, and the preceptor in use- 
ful arts, to the counters, desks, and 
tea-tables of every rank and profes- 
sion in society. 

c. 
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THE W1SI>0M OF SPIDEES. 

CAN any thing more strongly 
evince the intellectual weakness of 
the animal called man, than the 
signs nf fear, the staits, the shud- 
derings, which he sometimes mani- 
fests at the appearance of a spider ? 
How many ot us shrink at the mere 
imagination or description of a s[^- 
der crawling on our bare shoulder 
or cheek ! And yet, what is a spi- 



dor? So li^t that its v^ght is not 
felt ; so frail that we often crush il 
inta atoms without knowing what 
we have done. Wholly inofl&mve x 
a mere spectrum : as to its mischief- 
making and resisting power, it is 
nothing. A spider is, to a man, in 
voktme and force, less than a mole 
to the elephant, than the elephant to 
Teneriffe. 

As we fear, so likewise we hate 
it We fly from it ; we turn awaf 
our eyes ; or gratify our spite t>y re* 
morselessly mangling and extermi- 
nating it To our fear, we add ab- 
horrence ; to our abhorrence, con- 
tempt ; to our contempt, cruelty. Ca- 
ligula killing flies, and Carrier kill- 
ing Pc^ctevans, give but too strong 
evidence of partaking in a comrooA 
nature. The principle in each is— 
what ? Surely not justice or com- 
passion. 

' As we fear a spider, though harm- 
less, we despise or neglect it, though 
wonderful in structure, and far sur- 
passing us in sagadtv. Man, with 
all hb art, can never t>uild his home 
with so much wisdom as the atUy 
prepare his food with so much skill 
as the bee^ or provide hinaself witk 
clothing, and with the means of pass- 
ing through fluids specifically light- 
er than himself, with so much expe- 
dition and success, as the spider, 

I have seen spiders descend from 
the ceiling of a hall thirty feet hi^ 
to the floor, occasionally stop or Im- 
ger by the way, and finally return, 
by means of a thread, safer to him 
than a bridge of maiiile to a man^ 
drawn instantaneously ,withottt seem- 
ing labour or pain, from his own sub- 
stance. Material for a bridge must 
be collected^ by hundreds of concur- 
ring men, from the substances aroun^ 
and without us ; but the spider has 
no need to go beyond himself ; his 
materials are within him and per- 
petually renewed; his purpose is 
effected by new modifying, as it 
were, by the exertion merely of his 
will, his own substance. He pro- 
longs himself, he stretches himself 
forward, so to speak, and to an ex- 
tent more than eig^een hundred 
fold greater than his own customa- 
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ry lengtk ; that is, he traverses a 
apace as great, relatively to his bulk, 
as tvfo ndle» wottld'be to a haman 
being. 

How shall a man pass through 
the air from the summit of Etna to 
the sorfiice of the sea ? In a balloon. 
How must he descend, safely, eigh- 
teen hundred fathoms into the caves 
of the ocean ? In a diving belL But 
what is a balloon or diving bell to the 
conveyance of the spider through a 
space relatively equal I 

The reasoning or instinctive fore* 
sight of the spider is not less admi- 
rable. His house and domain in 
which he dwells, and over which he 
expatiates, are, in like manner, 
parts of himself, wrought into length 
and breadth, without pain, and with 
only temporary diminution of his 
substance. Hot only the length, but 
the thickness and consequent strength 
of his cords, are accurately adjusted 
to present circumstances and to fu- 
ture. This fabric must be strong in 
proportion to the quantity of mois- 
ture and of motion in the air about 
him ; but this quantity is variablej 
and his fieibric is designed to last 
during periods when many succes- 
uve changes may, in this respect, 
take place. 

Hence the spider, in preparing 
his web, always ascertains the kind 
of weather that will prevail for the 
ten or twelve ensuing days. If he 
foresees, and his foresight is uner- 
ring, much wind or wet, he weaves 
lus woof thicker and shorter accord- 
ingly. If he prognosticates a conti- 
nuance of clear and still skies, he 
lengthens and attenuate* without 
scruple. This knowledge of the fo- 
ture is obtained by some faculty or 
sense peculiar to bimsel£ Man, on 
the contrary, must obtain this know- 



ledge by means arduous, complicat- 
ed, and uncertain. His only reli- 
ance, hitherto, has been experience, 
which is vi^e, and the barometer, 
which only predicts the weather for 
the next twenty -four hours. A very 
small part of mankind employs the 
barometer ; and that is not the class 
to whom such knowledge is of most 
use. The shepherd and the hus- 
bandman know as little of barome* 
trical prognostics, as they do of the 
spider's foresight in this particular. 
But thouf;h we cannot hope to vie 
with the wisdom of the spider, it it 
certainly practicable and wise to 
pro6t by the information which he 
gives. By attending to his measures^ 
by marking the size of his threads, 
we shall, at least, know hie opinion 
of the weather ; and thus be guided, 
in many instances, where a guide is 
of great importance to our happi- 
ness. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 

DR. JOHNSON, to whom an en- 
graver of some eminence brought a 
high-finished portrait of lord George 
SackviUe (soon after his lordship'k 
return from Germany), and stated, 
with a sigh, that he wished for some 
advice conceraing it, for, though he 
had taken infinite pains with the 
engraving, he conld not sell a print 
^ Sir (replied Johnson), it appears 
to me to be a very good portrait, but 
it is drest too fine for a soldier : 
change the solitaire for a halter, and 
you will sell as many as you can get 
rolled from the prmting-press." 
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OV Tit Alt SL At 109. 

WE ape never to eacpcct irtuch 
itotn a new translation of any poet 
of eminence. Those who have been 
used to admire the original, reject 
a literal rendering of the words as 
tame and tasteless, and a more free 
ttianner as an unwarrantable change 
of what was good before. To trans-> 
late literally and beautifully at the 
same time ; to be at once true to the 
Benae an/d fame of the author, is, 
anless by a rare felicity here and 
there in a ^ngle line, or little more, 
beyond the compass of man's wit to 
accomplish. 

The first and most notorious ob« 
stacles are the rules of metre : the 
words which constitute a Latin hex- 
ameter will not, when correctly 
translated, fall into the ranks of a 
French or English verse; and the 
use of synonyms, which, to a reader 
who has studied language, either as 
& philosopher or a man of taste, 
are always very few, is a limited 
and precarious resource. 

This difficulty is prodigiously in- 
creased by the necessity of finding 
rhymes. If the sense of an original 
writer is so much modified, as all 
who have made trial must know 
that it is, by the imperious obliga-^ 
tion of ending each couplet with a 
chime of sounds, what must be the 
case with a translator, and by whsit 
possibility can he adhere to the 
meaning of his text, without sacri- 
ficing the essentials of metre \ 

But there are other impediments 
In the way of literal rendering which 
cannot be removed, though they are 
sometimes overlooked at the ex- 
pence of the goodness, and, conse- 
quently, the popularity of the trans- 
ladon. Every language has its own 
idiom, its own class of words ap- 
propriate to poetry, its own artifices 
of phrase and rhymical structure, 
\h which great part of what is strict- 
ty called 9tyle^ both in prose and 
poety, consists. All this must be 
lost in a foreign tongue, and, indeed, 



sotiie part of it is often uftperoelved 
by foreigners in the original 

What we lose, however, of these 
lighter at)d indescribable touches of 
gface, when we read a languagd 
with which we are not thorougUjr 
familiar, is made up to us in man/ 
cases, by the superior effect which 
the sense is apt to produce on us, 
where there is something new in the 
words by which it is conveyed. Ever^ 
man must have observed how much 
trite and common-place sentiment* 
appear to gain, when they are found 
in a Greek or Latin writer, and 
how totally the illusion is dissipated 
when we turn them into literal Ed* 
glish. 

From the exquisite beauty of me- 
trical structure among the an- 
cients, and the gratification which 
it consequently gave to the ear, as 
well as from the general superiority 
of their languages, much greater 
simplicity, in point of expression* 
was preserved, by mady at least oi 
their great poets, than would be 
Cotisistent with the spirit and tone 
of poetry in our modem unmu- 
sical tongues. The Italian, indeed, 
from the sofbess of the language, 
the delicacy of its metrical rulesu 
and the copiousness of its poetical 
dialect, comes near to the ancient 
class ; and, accordinriy, there is a 
general simplicity en style, which 
will not bear literal translation into 
English or French. 

The consequence of all this is, 
that a man of taste and fancy, who 
sits down to present his countrymen 
with the portrait of an illostrious 
bard of antiquity, will be perpetually 
dissatisfied with the bald and spirit- 
less version which must result from 
a close adherence to his text He 
will therefore be led to lay the 
blame on himself, not on his system \ 
to touch and retouch; to heighten 
the colouring; to sprinkle here an 
epithet, and there a metaphor ; to 
make amends for the beauties which, 
like trees long used to their soil, will 
not bear transplanting, by new turns 
and images of his own ; till, by de- 
grees, perhaps, like stockings under 
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the care of a good house^rise, veiy 
little trace is Idft of the original pro- 
totype. By this process, he may 
have some chance of producing a 
good poem, though probably not so 
good as if he had followed the bent 
of his own genius ; but he will, be- 
yond a doubt, call down on him the 
indignation of those who discover 
how palpably he has deserted the 
model which he proposed to copy. 
This indignation is sometimes ra- 
ther unjust, since it imputes as a 
&ult that which was prescribed by 
necessity : it is, however, well 
founded, where the copy difiers 
fi:om the original, as is often the 
case, not only in slighter shades 
of colour, but in the features and 
compkxion of the whole. These 
two extremes, oi meagre copying, 
and of imitation so free as to leave 
DO likeness, are to be found in our 
two translations of Homer. After 
Pope had been censured^ for near 
a century, for leading his unlearned 
leaders to the most mistaken esti- 
mate of the first of poets, there ap- 
peared, by a writer, of reputation 
hardly inferior to Pope's, a very dif- 
ferent performance ; the best use of 
which has been, to serve as a bea- 
con and a sea-mark, by which all 
succeeding poets may be warned to 
turn their helm from the perils of 
literal translation. 

The just medium seems to be, 
that every thing should be allowed 
to the translator, which, it may be 
fairly presumed, would have been 
the choice of the author had he lived 
in our own Ume. The business of the 
translator is to enter so fully, by 
long study and attention, into the 
miod of his original, that he may, 
as it were, look on every thing with 
the same eyes, and feel with the 
same souL Whatever is thoroughly 
in the manner of Virgil may, when 
necessary, be introduced by him who 
rendei*s Virgil into.his own tongue ; 
for the object of a poet is to please, 
and the object of Virgil was to please 
chiefly by the beauties and graces 
of diction : no one, therefore, can 
doubt that he would have rather, 
Sad he written in English, introdu- 



ced a new ima^ or efMtbiet, tiuun 
left a line weak and unpoetical Bat 
what is not in the manner of aa 
author, even though good, should 
never be admitted ; for a translatioa 
seems primarily meant for the un- 
learned, and can only mislead them, 
if it represents a poet as tlunking 
and feeling as he would not have 
felt or thought We extend this 
license of deviation no farther than 
necessity requires, by which we in- 
tend a poetical, not mereiy a metri- 
cal necessity. 



For the Literary Magazine^ 

^APTAIK lewis's SXPKDITIOy. 

THE following particulars of the 
expedition of captain Lewis, from 
the mouth of the Missouri, which 
empties into the Missisippi at St 
Louis, to the f^acific ocean, trans- 
mitted to general Clarke, of Ken- 
tucky, by his brother, who accom- 
panied the expedition, will be foun^ 
mteresting. 

St. LouUy2SdSe/it.l^Q6, 

DEAR BROtHSBi, 

We arrived at this place at 12 
o'clock to-day, from the Pacific 
ocean, where we remained during 
the last winter, near the entrance of 
the Columbia river. This station 
we left on the 37th of March last, 
and should have reached St. Louis 
early in August, had we not bees 
detained by Syt snow, wtuch barred 
our passage across the Rocky Moun- 
tains until the 34ih of June. In re- 
turning through those nuNintains, we 
divided ourselves into several par- 
ties, digressing from the route bf 
which we went out, in order the 
more efiectually to explore the coun- 
try, and discover the most practi- 
cable route which does exist across 
the continent by the wav of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers: Im 
this we were completely successful, 
and have therefore no hesitation ia 
declaring, that, such as nature has 
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p^Mnitftfd, We have discovered the 
best rottte wMch does cirfst across 
tftf cototinent of North America in 
thtt dIrtcHoti; Such is that by Way 
of the MissooTl to the (bot of the 
rapids, MW the great fkfts of that 
rli^er, a dUtanee of2575 mile«, ^«nte 
by land, passing by the Rocky Mbcin- 
Urina to a navigable part of tHe 
Kooskooske 340 ; and With die ftob»- 
kooftke T3 miles, Lewis's river 1J)4 
lAftes, and the Cohimbfa 413 miles 
tor the Pacific ocean, making the to- 
tal distance, from the conflaence ctf 
the Mtsaoori and Missisippi to the 
discharge of the Colombia into the 
Facffic ocean, 3555 miles. The na*> 
vigatioti of the Mlssoori may be 
deemed good ; its difficulties arise 
frbm Its falling banks, timber im- 
bedded hi the mad of its channel, its 
saTid'-bara, amd steady rapidity of its 
cmi*ent, an which may be overcome 
with a great degree of certainty^ 
by osing the necessary precautions. 
The passage by land ot 340 miles, 
from the faUs of the Missouri to the 
itooskooskC) is the most formidable 
part of the track proposed across 
the oontinent. Of this distance, 200 
miles is along a good road, and 140' 
miles over tremendous mountains, 
iiHiieh ibr 60 miles are covered with 
Aemal snows. A passage over these 
motttiCains is*, however, practicable 
ftyim tiie latter part of June to the 
last of September ; and the cheap 
rate at which horses ai*e to be ob- 
tained from the Irtdians of the Rocky 
Miountaihs, and west of them, re- 
ducev the expeaces of transportation 
over this portage to a mere trifle. 
The navigation of the Kooskooske, 
Lewis's river, and the Columbia, is 
safe and good, fh)m the first of April 
to the middle of August, by making 
three portages on the latter river ; 
the first of which, in descending, is 
1900 paces at the falls of Columbia, 
361 miles up that river, the second 
of two miles, at the long narrows, 
six miles bdow the falls, and a 
third, also of two miles, at the great 
rapids, 65- miles still lower down. 
The tide flows up the Columbia 
183 miles, and within seven miles 
oi the great rapids. Large sloops 
vaL. Ti. we. xxjcix. * 



niay with safety ascend as Hig|H as 
the'tSde Water, atid ve^s^ls of 300 
tons burthen reach the entrance 
of the Multnomah river, a large 
southern branch of the CoJtimbia, 
which tales its rise on the confines 
of I^w Mexico, with the Callcrado 
and Apostle's river*, discharging' 
itself into the Columbia, 1^ miles 
from its entrance into the Pacific 
ocean. I consider this track across 
the corttinent of irtiYnense advantage 
to the fiir trade, as all the furs col- 
lected hr nhie-tenthfe of the most va- 
luable fur country in America may 
be conveyed to the mouth of the 
Cohimbia, and dipped from thence 
to the East Indies, by the first of 
August in each year ; and will of 
course reach Canton eariier than 
the furs which arr^ annually export- 
ed fW)m Montreal arrive in Great 
Britain. 

In our outward bound voyage we 
ascended to the foot of the rapids 
below the great falls of the Missouri, 
where we arrived on the 14th of 
June, 1805. Not having met widi 
any of the natives* of the Rocky- 
Mountains, we were of course ignor- 
ant of the passes by land, which ex- 
isted through those mountains to the 
Columbia river. And had we even 
known the route, we were destitute 
of horses, which would have been 
indispensably necessary to enable us 
to transport the requisite quantity 
of ammunition and other stores to 
ensure the remaining part of our 
voyage down the Columbia; we 
therefore determined to navigate 
the Missouri as far as it was prac- 
ticable, or unless we met with some 
of the natives, from whom we could 
obtain horses and information of the 
country. Accordingly, we undertook 
a most laborious portage at the falls 
of the Missouri, of eighteen miles, 
which we effected with our canoes 
and baggage by the 3d of July. From 
hence, ascending the Missouri, we 
penetrated the Rocky Mountains at 
the distance of 71 miles above the 
upper part of the portage, and pene- 
trated as fkr as the three forks of 
that river, a distance of 180 miles 
farther. Here the Missouri divides 
6 
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into three nearljr equal branches at 
the same point The two largest 
branches are so nearly of the same 
dignity, that we did not conceive 
that either of them could with pro- 
priety retain the name of the Mis- 
souri'; and therefore called these 
streams Jeilfrr8on% Madison's, and 
CaUatin's rivers. The conlloence 
of thc<«.e rivers is 2858 miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri, by the 
meanders of that river. We arrived 
at the three forks of the Missouri 
on the 2rth of July. Not having yet 
been so fortunate as to meet with 
the natives, although I had previ- 
ously made several exertions for 
that purpose, we were compelled 
btill to continue our route by water. 
The most northerly of the three 
forks, that to which we had given 
the name of Jefierson's river, was 
deemed the most proper for our 
purpose, and we accordingly ascend- 
ed it 248 miles, to the upper forks, 
and its extreme navigable point ; 
making the total distance to which 
we had navigated the waters of the 
Missouri 3096 miles, of which 429 
lay within the Rocky Mountains. 
On the morning of the 17th of August, 
1805, I arrived at the forks of Jef- 
ferson's river, where I met captain 
Lewis, who had previously penetrat- 
ed, with a party of three men, to 
the waters of the Columbia, disco- 
vered a band c^ the Shoshone nation, 
and had found means to induce thirty- 
five of their chiefo and warriors to 
accompany him to that place. From 
these people we learned that the 
river on which they resided was 
not navigable, and that a passage 
through the mountains in that direc- 
tion was impracticable. Being un- 
willing to confide in this unfavoura- 
ble account of the natives, it was 
concerted between captain Lewis 
and myself, that one of us should go 
forward immediately with a small 
party, and explore the river ; while 
the other in the interim should lay 
Qp the canoes at that place, and en- 
gage the natives with their horses 
to assist in transporting our stores 
and baggage to their camp. Accord- 
ingly I set oat the next day, passed 



the dividing modntaina b etw m tlie 
waters of the Missouri ^id CnloaM' 
bia, and descended the river wbida 
1 since call the East Fork of LevVs 
river, about seven^ mikB. Ftndnc 
that the Indiana's aocomt g£ the 
country in the. direction of this river 
was correct, l returned and jiinrd 
captain Lewis on the 29th of Ai yt , 
at the Shoshone camp, eacoessivcij' 
fotigued, as you may suppose ; hav- 
ing passed mountains ahiiast mac- 
cessible, and compelled to subsist cd 
berries during the greater pait cC 
my route. We now parchawd 
twenty-seven horses of these IncfiaiiSy 
and hired a ipiide, who assared as 
that he coukl m fifteen days Cake us 
to a large river in an open ooontry, 
west of these mountains, by a roate 
some distance to the north of the ri^ 
ver on which they lived, and that 
by which the natives west of the 
mountains visit the plains of the 
Missouri, for the purpose of hnatiBg 
thebuffidoe. Evenr preparation be- 
in^ made, we set torward w&h our 
guide on the 31st of August, through 
those tremendous roountains,inwhidi 
we continued until the 22d of Sep- 
tember, before we reached the low- 
er country beyond them ; on our way 
we met with the OleUchsfaoot, a 
band of the Tuchapaks, from whom 
we obtained an accession of seven 
horses, and exchanged eight or tea 
others. This proved of infinite ser- 
vice to us, as we were compelled ta 
subsist on horse beef about eight days 
before we reached the Kooshooske. 
During our passage over thoee 
mountains, we su&red every thing 
which hunger, cold, and fiuigae 
could impose ; nor did our diffioii- 
ties, with respect to provision, oesae 
on our arrival at the Kooskooske, 
for although the PaUotepallors, a nu- 
merous nation inhabiting that coun- 
try, were extremely hospitable, aod 
for a few trifling articles fomh^ 
us with an abundance of roots snd 
dried salmon, the food to which they 
were accustomed, we found that 
we could not subsist on these arti- 
cles, and almost all of os grew sick 
on eating them ; we were obliged, 
therefore, to have recoorso to the 
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fledi of liortes and dogs, as food, to 
supiplf the deficiency of our guns, 
which prodoced bat little meat, as 
game was scarce In the vicinity of 
our camp on the Kooskooske, where 
-we were compelled to remain, in or- 
der \a construct our perog:ue8, to 
descend the river. At this season 
the salmon are meagre, and form 
tmt indiflferent food. While we re- 
mained here, I was myself sick for 
several days, and my friend captain 
Lewis suffered a severe indi^KMi- 
tion. 

Having completed four perognes 
and a small canoe, we gave our 
horses in charge to the Pallotepallors 
until we returned, and on the 7th of 
October re-en^tMtrked for the Pacific 
ocean. We descended by the route 
I have alr^y mentioned. The 
water of the river being low at this 
season, we expenenced much diffi- 
culty in descending: we found it 
obstructed by a grea^nurober of dif- 
ficult and dangerous rapids, in pas- 
sing of which our perogues several 
times filled, and the men escaped 
narrowlv with their lives. How- 
ever, this difficulty does not exist in 
high water, which happens within 
the period which I have previously 
mentioned. We found the natives 
extremely numerous, and generally 
friendly, though we have on several 
occasions owed our lives and the 
&te of the expedition to our number, 
which consisted of thirty-one men. 
On the 17th of November we reach- 
ed the ocean, where various consi- 
derations induced us to spend the 
winter ; we therefore searched for 
an eligible situation for that purpose, 
and selected a spot on the south side 
of a little river, called by the natives 
JVetuly which discharges itself at a 
small bar on the south side of the 
Columbia, and fourteen miles within 
point Adams. Here we constructed 
some log houses, and defended them 
with a common stockade work. 
This place we called Fort Clatsop, 
after a nation of that name who 
were our nearest neighbours. In 
this country we found an abundance 
of elk, on which we subsisted princi- 
pally during the last winter. We 



left Fort Clatsop on the 2rth of 
March. On our homeward bound 
voyage, being much better accjuaint- 
ed with the country, wc were ena- 
bled to take such precautions as in 
a great measure secured us from th^ 
want of provision at any time, and 
greatly lessened our fotigues, when 
compared with those to which we 
were compelled to submit in our 
outward bound journey. We have 
not lost a man since we left the 
Mandians, a drcumstance which I 
assure you is a pleasing considera- 
tion to me. As I shall shortly be 
with you, and ^le post is now wait- 
ing, I deem it unnecessary here to 
attempt minutely to detail the oc- 
currences of the last eighteen months. 
I am, &c 
Your affiM^tionate brother, 

WM. CLARK. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

REMARKS ON THK RUSSIAN KM- 
PIRE. 

RUSSIA, by the part sh^ has 
lately taken in the contests and neg^ 
ciations of the western nations of 
Europe, has become an object of im- 
portance. The progress and condi- 
tion, political and geographical, of 
that empire, are subjects, of curious 
speculation ; but these speculations 
seem hitherto to have led to many 
erroneous coqclusions. It is com- 
mon to allow our minds to be over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of this 
object, and not to discriminate be- 
tween the real and apparent sources 
of power and wealth. ' 

The most obvious considerations 
respecting Russia are suggested by 
the view of a map of the eastern he- 
misphere. The eye begins its course 
at the shore of the Atlantic, speedily 
traverses the British islands, steps 
with ease across the peninsulas of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece ; and, turn- 
ing northward, reaches, in a few 
glances, the banks of the Baltic sea 
and the Dnieper. This space^ scol- 
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lopped, ialitnicted, and clic«ker«d 

by guipb^ baysy and lal(^ appeal f 
a miauteoff-iketorbraochoft^ vaat 
extent of groHad uisoickimg to tbe 
cau ci it; and yfCy in^onuderaUe 
a» it is, it U kroi^fm up into some 
scores id independeat aovereigfttits 
and petty priocipalitira. 

Having rested a while oo the 
ibores ^ the D^ c»r Dnieper, we 
may look abroad to the east, north* 
east, and 8oath*east Over what 
iimnesse tracts qsust we range, be- 
fore we descry the icy capes q[ the 
north, or the blets scattered at the 
western laaiits of Aineriea, or those 
lofiy ridges which foroi the soathern 
rampart of Siberia, ^x^ divide it ' 
ii'otn the $incieot s^its of the Monf> 
gals, and tjie hereditary donsains of 
the Chinese princes t Y^t, until 
these are surveyed, we ha\e not 
leached the limits of the Russian 
empire. 

From surveys like these, we are 
apt to obtain awful conceptions of 
tlie greatness of Russia. When we 
compare it with the western parts 
of Europe, and obi^rve that Engw 
land and Wales, multiplied eighty 
fold, would be no more than equal 
in extent to Russia ; tlvit France, 
Spain, or Germany is to this em- 
pire aa one is to twenty •^five ; the 
former kingdoms are likely to faU 
into contempt, to dwindle into insig- 
nificance. 

These lofty images^ however, will, 
perhai>s, be somewhat lowered ivhen 
we come to reflect, that ground, not 
snh^ibited or cultivated, and nbt ca- 
pable of cultivation, is in reality j>f 
no more value, in an estimate of na- 
tionul greatness, than so much wa- 
ter. A millipn of acres of sand, or 
bog, or ffkdcrs^ is, indeed, inferior 
to a million of acres of ocean : since 
the water abounds with \i(e. and mo- 
tion, and supplies an inexhaustibly 
store of subsistence to tliobc who 
seek it ; but the snows and foga of 
Karotschatka, the dreary sanda of 
Orenburg and Tobolsk, at)d the 
mountainous rocks, of Yakulska, af- 
ford no scoM for the plough, no nu^r 
— '-'— ^r, iiie whoUisome plants od^ 
'li^ed man mu^ Hve^ t^ 



BO air fit t0 be inhalid bf 1 
hn^s. 

Ib •stimatiftg natiopal power, e«e 
^cHisidtradea la the nuneer of wib^ 
jects. Three-foqrtliaoCibia ci p pire 
arr com p l Mcd Id Sibem i but 8ibe» 
ria ia a realm of torpor, selH«4fW 
aed drearineas. Ooe-fiftb e£ it lii^ 
wiiliiii the arctic circk, and Is wmif 
dered orer by a fbw thowaoda of 
bnnsao cr^ainrea, whose aoinial and 
mestal powers are withered and 
shrank i^i by the horrora of the f&r 
mate. 

The rest of Siberia is iodnded 
between the arptic circle and the 
Mtieth dejgree of north latiuide..-*^ 
The state of these provinces, aa tm 
fertility and population, may bo 
k«own by examining the coodiiiaA 
Qfooeoftheqi. iLamtschatka, which 
atrelchee from one id these paraUela 
t0 the other, and may therefore lay 
claim to aa lenient an air and pr^^ 
nant a soU aa any of them, wdl af- 
ford a suitable example. 

Kamtschatka is larger than Groat 
Britain, but will prodoce little conii 
and contabis^tv iha^/Mtui poqpile*, 
which is one person to every twenty . 
square miles. If the rest of Siberia 
be aUow^ to be twenty tioies more 
fertile and popuknis than this pro- 
vince, which is a very Uberol aUow* 
ance,the whole number will perhaps 
amount to fovr millions. 

These millions consist partly of a 
great numbfr of Tartarian tribes, 
whose wealUi consists io their fell 
tents, thcpr wooden buckets, and 
their t^cds of mares, oxen, and 
sheep, and partly of a drowsy and am* 
phibiouis rape, whohve^pon the flesh 
and^oil of ^U, and are exaroplea 
of the utmost degradation of which 
our species is susceptible. They 
have littlo on which the rights <tt 
sovereignty can be exercised. They 
render a kind of nominal homage, 
and pay, a* tribute, one of every ten 
skins which they tear from the fox- 
es and otters of their foresu and' 
lakes. 

This homage and tribute are oc* 
GOiionaUy withheld, and must be ex- 

». See Cox^s IjUiMin Discovcfies. 
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fteted bf tends of Cossacks, whose 
maintenanoe costs more than the 
tribute received. Such is the -real 
state oi four-fifths of the boasted 
empire of the Russians. 

National power generally depends, 
not only on the number of the people 
governed, but, 1st, On the absolute* 
neas of the sway. 2d, On the civi- 
lization and wealth of (the people. 
And 3d, On the compactness and 
proximity of their dwellings. The 
last circumstance, indeed, naturally 
flows from the preceding one, trade 
and tillage being the causes and tests 
of national improvement, and these 
always tending to coUetct men into 
cities and villages. 

What is pompously called the 
Russian empire in Aaa, is a nomi- 
nal and unsettled superiority over 
aavage tribes and barren deserts. 
Its subjects are poor and barbarous, 
and dispersed, in small bands, hun- 
dreds oi miks from each other ; 
and, with few exceptions, vagabonds 
and rovers, without a fixed dwelling 
or a tilled acre. 

Should we compare Russia with 
the dominions of the German prin- 
ces, we shall be surprised at the to* 
tal difierence between them. Four 
millions of impoverished, unlettered, 
and almost independent savages, are 
dispersed through Siberia ; but the 
same number of fiirmers, artisans, 
villagers, and tSwnsmen, are col- 
lectc^d together in the archdukedom 
of Austria alone ; that is, into a space 
one hundred and forty times smal- 
ler than Asiatic Russia. Hence, in 
suhordination, compactness, civili- 
zation, and wealth, Austria infinitely 
surpasses Siberia, while it is not in- 
ferior in the number of inhabitants. 
European Russia is a countfy of 
immense extent, sti^etching from the 
forty-fifth degree north latitude to 
the neighbourhood of the pole. Its 
extent is equal to all the western 
kingdoms, Britain and Ireland, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Italy, Turkey, Hungary, and 
Poland, taken together. The mid- 
dle and southern parts have a mild 
temperature and fertile soil, but one- 
third of it lies beyond the sixtieth 



degree, and can therefore differ but 
little firom Sberia. The best por- 
tion of the southern provinces is pos- 
sessed by the Zaporavian, Nogay, 
and Cossack tribes, whose popula- 
tion is extremely scanty, and who 
are turbulent, fickle, and unprofita- 
ble subjects. The best cultivated 
space is that bordering on the Bal- 
tic, and which has been conquered 
from the Swedes. 

If the whole were peopled in thtf . 
same proportion as Livonia, the po- 
pulation would be thirty millions; 
but this can by no means be granted, 
since, on the north, so large a pop*' 
tion as one-third is known to be to6^ 
moist and too cold for culture, aaA 
since so much of its most fsrtile sou- 
thern ground is occupied by Tartar 
hordes. 

If the whole were equal in popu- 
lation to the Ukraine and the new 
kingdom of Tauria, it would amount 
only to two millions; but this com- 
putation can be admitted as little as 
the other. It will be nearer, and 
certainly will not fell below the 
truth, to fix the number of European 
Russian subjects at twenty miUionB 2 
but this does not exceed the popula- 
tion of France or Germany ; and 
how immeasurable is the interval 
between the ignorance and poverty 
of Russia, and the arts and opulence 
of Flanders or Saxony ! 

In no country in the world are 
the &lse conceptions of magnificence 
and empire more prevalent than in 
Russia ; no where have the efiforts 
to enlarge dominion been more uni* 
form and strenuous % no where has 
the art of transforming men into* 
sokliers been practised to a greater 
extent Yet the utmost military 
force which these vast territories 
can fomish, including the licentious 
bands of Tartar cavalry, has never 
exceeded the regular force of France 
or Austria. 

Nearly half of this force (about 
one hundred and fifty thousand) is 
scattered over an extent of six thou- 
sand miles, from the fortresses oa 
the Baltic to those in Kamtschatka, 
in order to acquire or maintain the 
superiority of the Muscovites over 
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barbarians, of a thousand' tribes, lanr 
gipages, and superstitions, who are 
compelled to give one-tenth of their 
8C68tance to enable their oppressors 
to lounge in their barracks, and keep 
their muskets bright 

The rest are occasionally employ- 
ed in the field against the Turks, or 
stationed in the towns of Poland, 
Finland, and Mddavia, to enforce 
submission to the ukase of the em- 
/leror of all the BwBtaa^ and to rob 
the peasants of their black br.ead. 
That wretched bread which a chur* 
li^ soil and domestic tyrants have 
made too small for wholesome sub- 
sistence, must be shared with the 
skves of his imperial majesty ; and 
the morcels wrung from ten thou*^ 
sand hands, come in time to be con- 
solidated and transmuted into a shin? 
ing pebble, or a hundred square 
yards of painted canvas. This peb- 
ble is destined, perhaps, by imperial 
munificence, to dangle from the but«> 
ton-hole of a field-marshal, and this 
canvas will be spread upon the wall 
of a saloon, and thus secure to the 
tenant of the building the glory of a 
patron of the arts. 

By much the larger part of this 
tribute is exchanged for fire-arms, 
and gun-powder, and military uni- 
forms. To what end I To stretch 
the limits of ideal dominion over 
more mountains and deserts, and to 
wrest their hard earnings from the 
fishers of the Baichal, and the herds- 
men of Podoli. 

Finally, the whole empire of Rus- 
sia, including the recent osurpations 
in Poland and Turkey, contains about 
thirty naillions of subjects. In mere 
numbers, therefore, it is not superi- 
or to France. In every other res- 
pect, the inferiority is still more 
> evident In estimating national 
power, the importance of numbers 
IS lessened in proportion as they are 
scattered over a wider space, as 
they are poor, ignorant, disunited, 
and imperfectly sutj^ecced. In all 
these respects, Russia may be quot- 
ed as a perfect specimen of political 
debility. There is no region of the 
0obe, in which numbers have a less 
proportion to extent of ground^ 



whose soil is more sterile, and cli- 
mate more unfriendly to man ; whose • 
mhabitants are more ferocious, and 
stupid, and forlorn, and more remote 
from each other in language, hatuts, 
and religion ; and where the rights 
of sovereign^ are less perfectly es- 
tablished, less profitable to the ru- 
lers, and less beneficial to the sub- 
jects. 

R. 



Fon the Idterary Magazine, 

PESTILENCE AMD BAD GOVERN- 
MENT COMPARED. 

WHAT a series of calamines is 
the thread of human existence I I 
have heard of men who, though free 
themselves from any uncommon dis* 
tress, were driven to suicide by re» 
fleeting on the misery of others* 
They employed their imagination in 
running over the catalogue of htramn 
woes, and were so affected by the 
spectacle, that they willingly resort- 
ed to death to shut it from their view. 
No doubt their minds were consti^ 
tuted after a singular manner, for 
we are generally prone, when ob- 
jects chance to present to us their 
gloomy side, to change their position^ 
ttll> we hit upon the brightest of its 
aspects. 

I was lately perusing, in company 
with two friends, the history of in- 
testine commotions, in one of the an- 
cient republics y one of the colonies 
of Magna Griecia. The nation com* 
prehended a commercial city, peo- 
pled by eighty thousand persons^ 
with a small territory annexed. Two 
foctions were for a long time con- 
tending for the sovereignty, but, on 
one occasion, the party that had hi^ 
thertobeen undermost, 6btained the 
upper place. The maxims by which 
they intended to deport themselvea 
were, for some time, unknown. 
That they would revenge themselves 
upon their adversaries, in any sig- 
nal or atrocious way, was by no 
means expected. Time, howevcr> 
soon unfolded their characters and 
views. 
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' The ordinary course and Instni- 
menu of jucUcature were esteemed 
inadequate to their purposes, for 
these would not allow them to select 
their victims in sufficient numbers, 
and with sufficient dispatch. They 
tfierefore erected a secret tribunal, 
and formed a band of three hundred 
persons, who should execute, iropU- 
otlv, the decrees of this tribunaL 
These judges were charged with 
the punishment of those who had 
been guilty of crimes against the 
slate, and they set themselves to the 
vigorous performance of their office. 
On other occasions, it has been 
usual to subject to so me appearance 
of trial the objecU of persecution ; 
to foroish them with an intelligible 
statement of their ofiences; to sum- 
mon them to an audience of their 
judges ; and to found dielr sentence 
on some evidence real or pretend- 
ed ; but these rulers were actuated 
by no other impulse than vengeance. 
The members of this tribunal were 
convened, daily, for no other pur- 
pose than to form a catalogue of 
those who should be forthwith sacri- 
ficed. 

llie avenues to the hall where 
they were assembled were guarded 
by the troop before mentioned. Hav- 
ing executed this business of the day, 
^e officers of the band of execution- 
ers were summoned, and the fotal 
list was put into their hands. The 
work of death began at night-foU ; 
this season being adopted to render 
theirprooeedings more terrible. For 
this end, likewise, it was ordered 
that no warning should be given to 
the men whose names were inscribe 
td upon this roll, but by the arrival 
•f the messengers at their door. 
. These, dressed in a peculiar uni- 
form, marched by night to the sound 
•f harsh and lamentable music, 
through the streets of the mute and 
afin^tedcity. They stopped at the 
appointed door, and, admission be- 
ing gained, p e a c eably or by violence, 
they proceeded, in silence, to the 
performance of their commission. 
The bow-string was displayed ; the 
• victim, torn from his bed, from the 
arms of his wife, from the embraces 



of his children, was strangled in an 
instant ; and the breathless corpse 
left upon the spot where it had ml- 
ten. They retired without any in- 
terruption to their silence, and end- 
ed not their circuit till the catalogue 
was finished. 

To inflict piunishment was the in- 
tention of these judges, but they con- 
sidered that our own death is not, 
in all instances, the greatest evil 
that we can suffer. We would some- 
times willingly purchase the safety 
of others at the price of our own ex- 
istence. The tribunal therefore con- 
ducted itself by a knowledge of the 
characters of those whom its ma- 
lice had selected. Sometimes the 
criminal remained untooched,^ but 
he was compelled to witness the 
destruction of some of his fiimily. 
Sometimes his wife, sometimes his 
children, were strangled before his 
eyes ; and sometimes, after witnes- 
sing the agonies of all that he loved, 
the sentence was executed on him* 
ael£ 

The nature of this calamity was 
adapted to inspire the utmost terror. 
No one was apprized of his fote« 
The list was inscrutable to every 
eye but that of the tribunaL The 
adherents to the ruling foction com-^ 
posed about one-third of the inhabi- 
tants. These ofcoorse were secure, 
and, if they did not triumph in the 
confosion cHf their foes, they regard- 
ed it with unconcern. 

The rage and despair which ac- 
companied the midnight progress of 
the executioners scarcely exdted 
their attention. Their revels and 
their mirth suflfered no interruption 
or abatement 

It was asked in vain, by the suf- 
ferers, when the power which thus 
scattered death and dismay was to 
end? No answer was returned; 
but they were left to form their 
iudgment on the events that arose. 
Night succeeded night; but the 
murders, instead of lessening, in- 
creased in number. Many admit- 
ted the persuasion that a total exter- 
mination of the fallen party was 
intended; and, for a considerable 
period, every circumstance contri- 
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boted to heighten Ulb pefstiAsioii. 
It was observed that the list cond- 
nued gradually to swell, till the 
number el executioDs in a single 
mght afBouBted to no less than two 
hiMidred. 

It were worthy of some eloquent 
pen IQ dtaeribe this state of things. 
Suvely never did the depravity of 
hfuv^n passions more conspicuously 
display itself than on this stage* 
TluMaost vigorous efibrts were made 
to shake off this dreadful yoke, but 
the tyi'MHa had previously armed 
thffir adherents, and guarded every 
i^ffDue U> a revolution with the ut- 
most care^ The city waUa and 
girtes served to stop the fugitives, 
and none but the members of the 
triumpluint fiictiott were suffihred to 
g)»oot. Policy required that those 
who furnished the citf with provi* 
tiona should be unmolested In thdr 
entrances and exits. In no variation 
of circumstances, indeed, had the 
wrctehed helots any thing ta fiear} 
for no change in their condition 
onald possibly be for the worse. 

U wiE hardly be believed that 
tto state of thbgs continued for so 
long a period as four months. Dqt* 
ing this time, vei^geance did not 
pause fov a mp^ night At the ex- 
pi(ratiiin o€ this period, suddenly, 
and wathout warning, the nighdy 
visitations ceased, and the tribunal 
was dissolved. The world were 
now permitted to discover what U^ 
mits had been assigned to the de- 
itniGtion. On counting up the slain, 
it appeared that six thousand per- 
sons had perished, and, cooseqoent- 
iy, that the purpose of the tyranU 
bad been, not the indiscriminate 
massacre, but merely the decimation 
of their adyersaries» 

Having finished the perusal of 
this tale} I could not forbear expa- 
tiating to my friends on the enormi-^ 
tv of these evils, and thanking the 
(kstmy that had reserved us for a 
milder ^stom of manners. 

^ Not so fost," said Thomas. 
*^ You forget that the very city of 
which, we are' inhabitants, no longer 
ago than 1793, sufiered evils nearly 
parallel ta those, that are here des- 



cribed. In soae respecta thfe r%* 
semblance is manifest and exact. 
In the imcmtabflity of the cause* 
that produced de^; the duration 
dp the cal&mity ; and the proportion* 
al number t£ the slaiik, the cases are 
aliiLe. Our condition was worse, in- 
asmuch as the lingering agonies o£ 
fever are worse than the expedi^ons- 
operation of the bow-string. We 
had to encounter the miseries of ne|^ 
lect and want f the cessation of Sk 
lucrative business, and the sealing 
up of most of the sources of subsist-' 
ence, were disadvantages peculiar 
to ourselves. Against these may be 
put in the balance the misery which, 
haunts the oppressocsy and those ag- 
gravations of disti«ss flowing from ^ 
knowledge that the anthers of our 
calamities are men lilse ourselves^ 
whom, perhaps^ our own folly hae 
armed against US. The evils whiok 
infest human socictf flow eitfier from: 
causes beyond our power to scroti-' 
nise, or fravt tiie licence of malij^ 
nant pasuons. k would require at 
driicate hand to adjust eruly^ the ha*- 
lance between these qiposite kinds 
of evil; but suppose tyranny and 
plague, as m these caaesv to destroy 
the seme numbers m the same time^ 
which has produced the greatest 
quantity of suffering Mt b not ea^ 
to dec^ but I am apt to ttnih tbflt 
the miseries of plague must be id- 
lowed to preponderate;." 

^' The cases," said William, << seen 
tome to have very little resembhuice. 
If I had been an inhabitant of the 
Greek colony, I see not how I shoukf 
have been benefited by thiS' state oB 
affitirs, whereas the yeUow fever wasy 
to me, the most fortunate event thss? 
that could have hapjpened» I kept 
a storey as yeo know, in Water street. 
I was young, and was then so poor 
that my stock, small as it was, wae 
obtained upon credit I wasubtiged 
to exert the most unremitting in&s* 
try to procure myself the means 
of living, and the very means tff 
which I sought to live had like to 
have destro) ed me, for my frail con* 
stitutioo could not somMrt the inpoo- 
veniences of inactivity and bad ain 
My health was rapidly declhiiog^ and 
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t tOQld not affrrd to rdinqmsh my 
business. The yellow fever, ho«e« 
ver, GompeUed me to rdinqiiish it 
for a while. 

^ I took cheap lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster, and 
country air and exercises complete* 
ly reinstated me in the possession of 
health ; but this was not all ; for I 
formed an acquaintance with a young 
Isdy, who added three hundred 
pounds a veaTf to youth, beauty, and 
▼irtue. This acquaiutance soon ri* 
pened into love, and now you see 
me the happiest man in the world. 
A lovely wife, a plentiful fortutie, 
liealth, and leisure are the ingredi* 
ents of my present lot, and for all 
these am I indebted to the yellow 
fever." 



depraved, in lines so strong .as to 
excite abhorreuce : Wetter, on the 
contrary, is dr^wn with u richness, 
th^t, however pitiable the real cha- 
racter might be, the danger of a 
mistaken passion or an immoral in« 
dulgenoe of nflfection. is too great 
for a picture like this to be safely 
or prudently entrusted to the con- 
sideration of minds not strongly 
formed. 

Many persons are wholly ad verso 
to novel reading. If this sentiment 
were produced by a fear of the dan<i 
ger of paKicular works like Werter, 
or Peregrine Pickle, their motives 
coukl n<it be disapproved ; but when 
it extends to the exclusion of ihe 
whole class, it does not appear to 
be founded in reason. 



For the Literafy Magazine. 

THE SORROWS OF WERTER. 

THE recreations and studies of 
youth greatly influence their morals 
throu^ life. The prevailing pas- 
sion tor novels particularly meriu 
regard. There are some books of 
this kind which no parent should 
suffer to enter the hands of her child ; 
which no bookseller should sell. 
Among these I shall mention the 
S$rrofV8 of fVerieVj a book more 
read than any of its kind by the 
young, and which has proved the 
bane of more than one femily. 

There are, however, numerous 
novels which tend rather to enlarge 
the heart and to produce only the 
most generous emotions. It has 
been questioned by moralists whe- 
ther Richardson should ever have 
drawn his character of Lovelace^ 
because it exhibits a monster of de- 
pravity. Much may be ui*ged against 
the delineation of such characters ; 
but, so long as they exist, it appears 
to be no more than proper to dis- 
play their deformity, in order to 
guard youth against them. The cha- 
racter of Lovelace is not dressed up 
in alluring colours like that of Wer* 
ter ; nature is displayed where it is 

Ne. XXXIX. VSL. VI. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

COMMERCIAL SKhTCHES. 

Great Britain and the North qf 
Eurofie. 

ALL civilised states have mutu- 
ally an interest in each other's pros- 
perity. The benefit which any 
country derives from the flourishing 
situation of adjoining nations is in 
proportion to the advances it has 
made in arts, manufactui^es, and 
commerce. On these grounds, it is 
apparent that Great Britain must 
be the well-wisher of neighlxmring 
states ; since they cannot increase 
their produce and industry, nor add 
to their papulation, without the aug- 
mented supply of those articles which 
she needs, and an encreased demand 
for thpse which she fomishes. The 
interests in this case are reciprocal ; 
and if it promotes the welfare of 
Britain to have the adjoining states 
advance in real and genuine prosper- 
ity, they have a similar reason for 
desiring that she should continue to 
be the wealthy and prosperous state 
which she has long been. 

We may exemplify this position 
in die case of Russia and the north- 
em states; and what is here laid 
7 
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clown, IB capable of being itiU bar* 
ther generalized. 

Russia, 

If we look at the amonnt of im* 
ports into Grent Britain, comparing 
two years of last war with two years 
during the peace, we shall see that 
the increase* comparing 17154 and 
1785 with 1801 and 1803, is nearly 
thus: 

Imports from Russia have in- 
creased from 450,000^ to 2,230,000^. 
that is, they are four times greater 
than they were ; those of Denmark 
have nearly 'doubled, and those of 
Sweden have done the same ; and 
if those two latter powers have not 
increased still more, it is owing to 
themselves : Britain cannot purchase 
what they have not got to sell ; and, 
if they do not increase their produce 
more rapidly, their commerce must 
feel the effects. 

It may be hoped, that a conven- 
tion being entered into, and the im- 
probability of Russia ever being so 
unfbrtunatelv guided as she was in 
1800, will prevent any future dis- 
cussions on this subfect, which, as 
we have seen, origtnat»l rather in 
private motives than in justice ; still, 
however, as there Is a possibility 
that what has happened may hc^)- 
pen again, it may not be improper 
to enquire into the consequences of 
such hostilities. 

The chief trade of Russia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, is with England ; 
that WiXild, in the first pUce, be 
interrupted; and England, during 
that interruption, would find it ne- 
cessary either to raise at home, or 
procure from AmericAf the articles 
now obtained from those nations. 
This, we &hall see, is perfectly prac- 
ticable, and the trade never would 
return to its present state. The 
northern nations would then be great 
losers, independent of the expences 
of the war, whicby at all events, 
would be considerable ; and the ob- 
ject for which they iMight would be 
destroyed, whether they succeeded 
or failed. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that England was compell- 



ed to yield; wbere wodd Hkb be 
the commerce of Russia ^ Is it not 
the naval power and greatness of 
England that occasions the chief 
coosamptiaii of naval stores in everf 
oowitry? Woukl the materials for 
a few frigates, such as are main- 
tained by the United States, sup* 
port the commerce of the northern 
nations ? And if England were de- 
stroyed, where would be the ncoea^ 
sky for any thing more f 

If, OB the contrary, England coo- 
qliered, the destruction of the rishig 
navy of Russia would be certain ; 
Denmark and Sweden would au^ 
tain a loss that twenty years of coa»- 
merce would not repair, partica* 
larly of such mutilated commerce as 
they wouki then enjoy. 

!f this vast empire was to attain 
to the k>west population which pre- 
vails in the Eurq)ean states, name- 
ly, to that of filtv to a square mile, 
it would count inhabitants to tlie 
number of one hundred and twentv- 
five millions, a change which would 
most materially afiect the mercan- 
tile and pditicai interesta of the 
globe.The actual population amounts 
to two millions : but its revenue does 
not exceed ten millions ; which snm^ 
however, will go three times aa her 
in that country as in England. 

This empire is divkled into three 
divisions ; from the 57lh degree to* 
wards the north pole forms the 
northern divisioa ; between (he 57th 
and the 50th degree of latitude 
forms the middle divisioo ; and the 
southern divisioo begins at the 50th 
degree of latitude, and esttends te 
the southern boundary of the Rus- 
sian dominions* 

The northern diviskm abounds 
with all sorts of fish, some cattle, 
wild animals, and some of the me- 
tab, and much wood, though the 
latter diminishes in size» as it ap- 
proaches the north. 

The middle divbion is not only 
preferable, from its being a nsore 
temperate climate, but because it 
furnishes the greatest part of the 
produce for the export of Russia, as 
well as for its manufiictures. In 
this division grow the hemp and 
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flaac, as well as diflbrent sort» of 
wndn ; the cattle are here generally 
satter : tallow, hides, and glue are 
produced here In greater (|aaotitie8 
than intbenortbemparts: tronycop- 
per, aiWer, and gold, and by for the 
finost fir timber, comes inm hence. 
The sooth division is more pro- 
ductive in cattle than the middle di« 
vision, but not equally so in other ar- 
ticles, thoogh from its climate it may 
be made to produce fruits, winesi 
^nd most of the luxuries of life. 

Grand plans for the improvement 
of the country and the advancement 
of its commerce are carrying on 
with the utmost zeal and ardour : 
vast canals have been formed, others 
are now forming, and more are un- 
der consideration. The North sea 
is already united with the Baltic, 
and both with the Caspian and the 
Black seaa^ Petersburgh communi- 
cates by inland navigation with As- 
tracan and the Crimea { and it will 
soon have intercourse by the same 
means with Archangel and Riga. 

By means of the canals already 
finished, a great part ofEurofiean 
Rtuna has a communication with 
one or other of the seas by which it 
is bounded ; and, as the rivers are 
nupaerous, and a general plan is fol- 
lowed of constructing canals, wbere- 
ever they can be useful, in a very 
short time, its internal communica- 
tions will be such as to furnish it 
with the means of transporting all 
its produce into other parts, by 
means of water carriage. 

There is a communication from 
the frontiers of China, by which the 
trade from thence, and that of Si- 
beria, is carried on to the city of 
f etenburgh. This navigation ^rst 
commences on the borders of China, 
passing by the Seienga to the Baikal 
lake, from thence upon the An- 
gara into the Yenissey, as hv down 
as Yenissey ; there the merchandise 
is unloaded and carried over a short 
tract of landf and embarked on the 
river Ket ; from thence down that 
river into the Oby ; from which up 
the Irtish, the Tobol, and thence 
over land to tlie Tchussovaia, upon 
which river it |s embarked again 



and &U8 into the Rama, and 
the Rama into the great river 
Wolga. By this conveyance Russia 
drew, some years ago, merchandise 
to the value of no less than twelve 
millions of rubles. 

The increase of the Russian com- 
merce within these last thirty y^ars 
has been prodigioua The inland 
communications by water, and the 
land carriage by the sledge roads 
over the snow, by rendering the 
conveyance of goods easy and incre- 
dibly cheap, have wonderfully in- 
creased the activity and facilitated 
the operations of commerce. 

It was not till the year 1588, that 
Great Britain began to trade with 
Russia by the way of the gulph of 
Finland. The vast proportion of 
the trade of this immense empire, 
which at present is engrossed by 
Great Briuin, is generally known. 
The exports of Russia to Britain arc 
to those which she makes to the rest 
of the world in the proportion of 
sixteen to seventeen, while the im- 
ports so classed are only as one to 
five. Russia has at some periods 
exported 80,000 tons of iron, of 
which England has be^n known to 
take 50,000 ; and the average ex- 
port of that article at this time is 
calculated at 40,000 tons, of which 
three-fourths are carri^ to En- 
gland. In Isps, Russia exported 
15,000 tons of flaXf of which two- 
thirds fell to Britain, and she uni- 
formly deals in its hemp, and fre- 
quently in its grain, in the same 
proportion. In 1803, Russia exported 
S4^Q0 tons of tallow, at the price 
of nearly two millions sterling ; of 
which quantity, 27,450 tons fell to 
the share of Great Britain. The 
waste and improvidence in regard 
to wood, which prevails in Russia, 
occasioned a temporary suspension 
of the trade in that article ; and at 
this time only a very limited expor- 
tation is allowed, nearly the whole 
of which is furnished to the demands 
of the British empire. By proper ma- 
nagement, Russia might supply the 
whole European market with timber. 

The Black sea will furnish those 
articles through the Dardanelles, 
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vhkh England receives by the Bal- 
tic ; therefore the trade of the Blaclc 
sea can never be one to be cultivated 
by the British t the voyage through 
the Marmora into the ports of the 
Black sea, will occupy nearly as 
long a period as one to Madras; 
and BO long as the facilities are pro- 
moted, to convey the produce by the 
interior canals to the rivers falling 
into the Baltic, there never can be 
a trade carried on from Great Bri- 
tain dirfect ; her manufactures being 
in small compass and of greater 
value, will also be conveyed by the 
•way of the Baltic. Indeed, when 
the canals of the interior, commu- 
nicating with that sea, are com- 
pleted, Great Britain might carry on 
her Turkey trade througli that 
channel in time of war, rather than 
the circuitous one through the Medi- 
terranean, loaded with heavy freights 
and high insurance, besides detention 
for convoy. 

As Russia extends in civiliaation 
and refinement, her wants will in- 
crease, and her commerce extend ; 
the soil and climate around this sea 
will derive every assistance from so 
great a power,and the encouragement 
given to commercial adventure in 
general, which is so much fostered 
as it is, by his present imperial ma- 
jesty, that it nlay probaWy soon be- 
conie very great, and be the cause 
of giving an entire new turn, not 
only to the commerrc of the Baltic, 
but, most likely, to the politics of 
Europe We have seen a wonder- 
ful change in Russia, in a short time, 
in tvdnsplanting its trade from the 
White 10 the Baltic sea ; its next 
flight may, in the course of events 
and a short time, be to the Black sea. 
• The uncommon attention given 
by the Russian government to pro- 
mote the trade of the Black sea, and 
establish the port of Odessa, is a 
good deal similar to that of Peter 
the great, in the building of Peters- 
burgh, and '.he making ot Sebastipol 
a royal dock, and sufficiently proves 
the great importance atiaclied to 
the situation and commerce in this 
quarter by Russia, 



" OdeMHt. 

The port of Odessa is situated on 
a bfiy formed by the Black sea, thir- 
ty miles distant ft'oro the mouth of 
tne Dniester, and sixtv from that of 
the river Dnieper, tt is a secure 
and convenient bay, with a g:reat 
depth of water ; consequently it is 
seldom closed by the frost, which 
attnicted the attention of the Russian 
government when it came into their 
possession, BO that it is likely to be- 
come a second Petersburgh 

An unprecedented activity is now 
displayed in the construction of moles, 
l.izarettos, and buildings of every 
kind ; large sums are granted for 
that purpose, without suffering this 
important concern to be delayed by 
any cori*espondence. One of the 
new moles has already a length of 
215 fathoms, and the other of 160, 
each of which is to be extended to 
315 fathoms, and raised seven feet 
and a half above the surface of the 
sea. They are constructed after 
the manner of the piers at Bayonne, 
and will be made from ten to twelve 
feet wide, excltisive of a parapet 
with embrHzures for 30 pieces of 
cannon. The port will comprise an 
area of 60,000 square fathoms, and 
its entrance will be ISO fathoms 
wide, so that the ships may ^et ia 
with wind at north-east, which other- 
wise is adverse. The port has a 
good anchorage, the bottom being 
of a fii>e sand and g^ravel. The 
depth of water within' the port is 
sufficient to admit the largest ships 
of war. 

It is intended to render the Dnies- 
ter entirely navigable, so as to bring 
down the produce Of Galicia, and to 
form an aqueduct to Odessa. Round 
this new city it is an open country, 
not having any wood, whicli ap- 
pears the only inconvenience. 

So rapidly has its commerce in- 
creased, that in the year 1803, be- 
fore the first of November, there 
had already arrived 502 ships, of 
which 472 were loaded and sailed. 

In November, 1804, its population 
amounted to 15,000 souls, and above 
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2900 houses were already inhabita- 
ble, buildings were extending, and 
plans for its magnificence roultiply- 

Its chief export has hitherto con- 
sisted in grain, but, from its situ- 
aition, it will be the great depot for 
the produce which can be conveyed 
down the different rivers, which 
£all into the bay near to it. 

His majesty gave directions and 
authority to the duke de RIchlieu, 
to execute his favourite plan of rais- 
ing this new city, and prompting 
this new channel of commerce, and 
at the same time issued an ukase, 
dated March 5, 1804, to make this 
port an entrepot, which shows the 
great consideration this new Alex- 
andria enjoys. 

To give this new port every pos- 
sible advantage besides that of being 
an entrepot, it has particular pri- 
vileges granted it for a transit© 
trade, by a ukase addressed to the 
directing senate, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, the 5th of March, 1804. 

As a further proof of the great 
attention paid by government to the 
Black sea, we find that Sebastipol, 
situated so advantageously upon the 
promontory of the Crimea, is made 
an exclusive dock and port for the 
imperial navy. 



In an infant commercial state like 
Russia, before enlightened views 
and corresponding habits have pre- 
vailed, and have generated in the 
trading part of the people a nice 
sense of honour and scrupulous in- 
tegrity, the following ' institution 
must be highly beneficial : 

Tlie principal articles of Russian 
exportation must be examined or 
bracked by competent sworn brack- 
ers : for this purpose, in 1790, six- 
teen Russian and fourteen foreign 
brackers for hemp; five Russian 
and three German for tallow and 
oil; four Russian and three Ger- 
man for herrings (the Russian her- 
ring-brackers also brack caviar and 
isinglass) ; one Russian and two 
German for tobacco ; five Russian 
and three German for yufts ; two 



Russian and one German for horse- 
hair and hog*s bristles; one Rus- 
sian and two German for hare-skins^ 
were appointed. 

Such are the -excellent regulations 
relating to the brackers, that if, 
through any neglect or fraud, an in- 
ferior quality is passed, which ought 
not to be, the bracker, whose name 
is affixed in some articles, and espe- 
cially appointed for others, is liable 
to a very severe punishment as soon 
as the proof is produced, so that a 
precaution like the one mentioned 
prevents the possibility of an inferior 
article being substituted for the real 
one, and every merchant is sure that 
what he purchases is the very arti- 
cle he agrees for. 

The merchant, in his purchases, 
has only to settle with a broker, who 
is likewise approved by the college 
of commerce, and who makes a con- 
tract- betwixt the buyer and seller. 
The goods are received and the bu- 
siness is dispatched. 

The articles subject to brack are : 
hemp, flax, tallow, hides, yufts, isin- 
glass, glue, caviar, hare-skins, bris- 
tles, wax, cow and horse hair, Un- 
seed, hempseed, and train-oil, tobac- 
co, rhubarb, masts, pot and pearl 
ashes, saltpetre, castor of beaver, 
&c., 8cc. 

A certain rate is fixed to be paid 
to the bracker by the purchaser, 
which is very reasonable. 

Pru9»ia, 

Prussia, made up as it is of am 
aggregate of provinces, dependent 
heretofore on different states, has 
not reached that uniformity of man- 
ners, habits, and maxims, as well as 
of laws and usages, which distin- 
guish older states ; and, consequent- 
ly, in different parts of it, we find 
different modes of transacting busi- ' 
ness. Though the principles of com- 
merce are little comprehended, in 
no state are trade and manufactures 
the objects of more attention, and of 
the protection of the government; 
nor have its effocts, ^though not al- 
ways the most judicious, been on the 
whole without success. Prussia has, 
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within a oeotary'and a half, esta- 
blished a basis for its future com- 
mer^^ial and maritime greatness, by 
acquiring part of Poroerania, PoUsh 
Prussia, Dantzic and Thorn, and 
that part of Poland which is most 
^vourably situated for the Bakic 
trade. The whde length of these 
^stricts forms a coast of nearly four 
hundred miles on the shore of the 
Baltic ; in which distance some of 
the finest rivers fall into it. 

In 1799, the manufactures of Prus- 
sia were rated at seven millions ster- 
ling, and since that time they have 
considerably increased. The ma- 
nu&cture of linen in Silesia is the 
most considerable among them, and 
is unrivalled by any oUier In the 
whole extent of Germany. The 
bleaching is better conducted there 
than in Ireland, and a finer sort is 
made than any of which that island 
can boast. Among the Pru'^ian 
trading towns, Embden, Stettin, Ko» 
nigsburg, Braunsburg, Dantzic, £1- 
bing, and Memel are the most con- 
siderable ; so great is the trade o( 
the latter, that its exports, in 1802,^ 
amounted to six hundred thoijUMuid 
poonds. Its principal bra^h is 
thnber ; which article alone employs 
seven hundred sail of ships, and may 
be calculated to amount in value ta 
350,000/. per annum. 

Dantzic, 

Dantzic, from the earliest period, 
was the granary of the north, and, 
to judge of its piles of warehousing 
for that purpose, its trade must have 
been considerable ; indeed, no place 
can be better accommodated in this 
respect, nor better regulations to 
prevent fire, robbery, or any irre- 
gularity. 

The principal warehouses here 
are upon an excellent plan, situated 
on an island formed by the river 
Mottlau, running close by the city 
00 one side, and another branch, by 
what is called the Forestadt, on the 
other. There are three bridges on 
each side of the island, at the end 
of streets over it, from the city to 
the Forestadt. In the night, all the 



bridges are drawn iqi, except two 
at the end of the main street, across 
the centre of the island, communl- 
eating betwixt the old city and the 
Forestadt On this ishind are all 
the principal warehouses for ashes^ 
hemp, linens, and the extensive gra- 
naries, containing seventeen streets^ 
besides the large centre one, run- 
ning the length of the island. Ta 
guard these warehouses are from 
twenty to thirty ferocious dogs of % 
large size, amongst wluch are blood* 
hounds, let loose at eleven o'clock in 
the night, to guard the warehouses, 
which are nearly equally divided bf 
the main street, which passes over 
the middle of the island, as before 
described. To command and to 
keep the dogs within their districts^ 
as well as the passengers from harm, 
at the end of each of the streets, 
leading to the main one, are large 
high gates run across: no light ia 
allowed, nor any person suffered to 
live on this island. These dogs 
prowl about the whole night, and 
create great terror. It would be 
impossible otherwise to keep pro- 
perty secure among the hordes of 
li'oles, Jews, and others, who resort 
here, as nq exemplary punishment 
lyould be half as efficacious as the 
dread of these dogs. 

In winter, when the water is fro- 
aen over, to keep the dogs in their 
proper district, there are three 
keepers placed at particular ave- 
nues, with whips to keep them ia 
their range. 

No fire or robbery was ever 
known ; and the expence to each 
bnilding, with the immense proper- 
ty they contain, is very reasonable. 
Vessels, either from the interior or 
other quarters, lying alongside these 
warehouses, are not allowed to have 
a fire, or li^t oil any kind on board, 
nor is a sailor or any other person 
suffered even to smoke. Their re- 
gulations partly extend to all shipping 
lying in the harbour. 

The Pole does not conceive him- 
self paid for buying grain or other 
articles in the interior, the purchase 
of vessels, or making floats, and the 
expence of -bringing it down, unless 
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he gets sixty cents per bushel for his 
sye, and a dollar per bushel for bis 
-wheat If the prices are less^ no 
soqpplies can be expected down from 
Poland. The quantities of grain 
sent from thence to Dantzic in any 
year do not so much depend on 
^ireat crops, as the plenty of water 
IB the rivers for easy navigation in 
amniDerf and the high prices in 
Dantzic, as an inducement to bring 
it down. 

Since Great Britain has import** 
ed such vast <}uantitie8 of grain, Po- 
land has participated in the advan* 
tuges of that trade more than any 
country whatever. Next comes 
Mecklenbargh. Since 1793, the 
riches which have been brought into 
Bantsict by the exportation of grain 
and wood to Great Britain, is fEir 
beyond any moderate calculation: 
the quantity of specie abounding in 
this city, for its trade and size, ex- 
ceeds any thing of the kind in any 
other place in Eun^, and that 
chiel^ within the short period men- 
tioned. The greatest part of these 
riches, have, no doubt, been occa- 
sioned by the great demand and im- 
portati«i of Britain. 



Lubec. 

Lubec, like all the other free im« 
pCTud cities, is very limited in its 
territory ; surrounded by Holstein, 
Hanover, and Mecklenburg. It pro- 
duces nothing within itself, and 
therefbreentiray dependson foreign 
commerce. It is an entrepot be- 
twixt the Baltic and the southern 
parts of Europe; the produce of the 
former it receives to wait for the 
demand of the latter, before the na- 
vigation to the East sea can be open 
in spring. 

Its advantageous situation, as the 
centre betwixt the Baltic and the 
south of Europe, Ukewise for the in* 
tcrior trade of the north-west of 
Germany from and to the Baltic, in 
receiving and transporting the pro- 
duce of each to the other, will make 
it always a place of great interest t 
while it has the forther advantage 



of partaking of the trade by the Ba^* 
tic 00 one side, that of the Elbe oa 
the other, and it is only forty miles 
by land from Hambu>g: with the 
mcility of the Holstein canal jcnning 
the Baltic and the North sea, it has 
the Stecknits canal directly from its 
own harbour to the Elbe, at Lanen- 
bttrg. 



SwedUh Trade. 

The produce of Sweden ibr ex- 
portation consists of iron, ur, pitch, 
and a little copper : but in other ar- 
ticles it furnishes scarcely suflkuent 
for its own consumption. A great 
increase has lately taken place in 
the quantity of Swedish iron pro- 
duced, which now amounts to up- 
wards of 50,000 English tons, and 
is to be Ascribed to its superior quar 
lity, and the more convenient forms 
which are given to it. Of this quan- 
tity, Great Britain purchases more 
than the half. Tar is the next con- 
siderable article of exportation, and 
it is superior to that which is pro- 
cured from Russia and America. 

It would be of the greatest natioo- 
al benefit to Sweden, to complete 
the junction between its eastern and 
western canals, in order to unite the 
Baltic and the North sea through 
the centre of her territory, since it 
wotthl lay the foundation of indepen- 
dence in passmg the Sound, not only 
in her fovour, but in that of other 
nations. 



Tonningen is a small place, 
scarcely known to the world till the 
blockade of the Elbe and the Weser ; 
since which time it has grown into 
notorie^. 

Its populationt in 1769, was only 
1487. The resident inhabitants, in 
laoS, were only 1924, but, on ac- 
count of the great Influx of stran- 
gers, the many establishments, and 
the business of the Elbe, the Weser, 
and that betwixt the Baltic and 
North seas, passing through here, 
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it is as' crowded as' a place possi- 
bly can be, and not inferior, in 
diarge and expence, to Hamburg, 
-when in the zenith of its commer- 
cial career. 

This place, which has the trade 
qf the continent now passing throogh 
it, is a small town in the duchy of 
Schleswig, on the right bank of the 
river Eyder, not far from where it 
falls into the North sea, betwixt Ey- 
derstadt and Dithmarschen ; it has, 
for the considerable commerce it 
now has, bad accommodations, hav- 
ing but a small creek, which runs a 
few hundred yards in a curve from 
the river, by the town, and in wluch 
not more than two or three small 
vessels can lie abreast, if it is ne- 
cessary to land and take in their 
cargoes there ; but the vessels in 
general lie at anchor ia the open 
river, above the town, where they 
load and discharge. 



The Sound, 

With regard to Zealand, it is well 
known that, on its entrance point in 
the north-west, stands the castle of 
Cronenburg, which is wiihin a mile 
of Elsineur, and exactly opposite to 
Helsenburgh, on the Swedish coast ; 
which two fortihcacions command 
the Sound, so that all the ships which 
pass are liable to be interrupted by 
them. The Great Belt on the other 
side of Zealand is not so narrow as 
the Sound : but the islands on all 
sides, and the circuitous navigation, 
both before it is entered and alter 
a vessel has passed it, render the 
passage by the Sound preferable 
for ships sailing out of or into the 
Baltic sea. 

From the.year 1348 till 1659, that 
is, for 311 years, the Sound duties 
caused continual disturbances, and, 
besides other evils, such as the de- 
struction of the Danish fieet repeat* 
edly, those quarrels occasioned Co- 
penhagen to be burnt twice. The 
English, Dutch, and French, at last, 
in 1659, entered into a union to 
compel the Danes to fix those duties 
permanently on a reasonable footing } 



yet, even* that did not lay the mtttef 
to rest entirely, for there have been 
contests with Sweden on the same 
point ; and, so late as 1720, there 
was still a misunderstanding ; and 
with the Dutch in 1731. 

In 165 S, that is, a century and a 
half ago, it was farmed by the Dutch 
at a sum equal to 35,000l.,whicb was 
equal to about 1 00.0001. at the pre- 
sent time. 

With respect to the right by which 
this toll is demanded, or why Den- 
mark has any greater or better title 
to it than Sweden, though it has of» 
ten been disputed, yet it has so long 
been submitted to, that time appears 
to have settled the question of right 

The net duties collected here ave- 
rage annually about 600,000 rix dol- 
lars. 



Denmark. 

If the present oppresuon of the 
Dutch provinces continues, many of 
the inhabitants will emigrate to nol- 
stein, and carry with them the true 
spirit of commerce, which appears 
to be the only thing wanting to roaikc 
that state one of the most fburishing 
parts of Europe The ordinary 
quantity of com exported annually 
fi*om tlie Bultid amounts in vaUie to 
about two millions : but it has in 
some years reached the sum of eight 
millions, which is more • than the 
resjular profit of all the British 
West India islands put together! 
The share of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in .the Baltic trade is more 
than two thirds of the whole, and 
its cost to the country is neariy nine 
millions. 



Britiah Trade to Germany, 

The British trade to Germany 
has for several years taken commo- 
dities to the amount of eiglit mil- 
hons ; these consist of a tolerably 
equal assortnient of East and West 
India produce, and of their manufac- 
tures at home, such as woollens, cot«^^ 
tons, and hard-ware. If the same 
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Silrit. prevailed in the empire of 
ermany that has been shown in 
Ruhhin, the interior navigation of 
that country would not only produce 
a source of riches to itself, but give 
S;reat fecility to and increase com- 
naerce in general The restrictions 
.which affect the transport of goods 
along the Elbe defeat the great ad* 
vantages which that tine river com- 
mands : but at some future period it 
will convey the principal commerce 
of Europe. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE nONXST MAll. 

A Portrait, 

An honest man's the noblest work of 
God. 

AVARICEf carried to an unusu- 
al excess, is sometimes ranked 
among diseases ; but it is certainly 
a kind of insanity the most consist- 
ent, uniform, and harmless, of any 
that appears on the list It pro- 
duces less visible and direct injury 
to others, and is, with regard to the 
subject df it, more nearly allied to 
true wisdom tlian any other frailty 
•r disease of the mind. 

l*his passion seems divisible into 
two branches. It is a propensity 
to accumulate, either by active ex- 
ertions, by efforts of ingenuity and 
labour, or merely by the sparing 
use arid the safe keeping of that re- 
venue which is regular and fixed. 
In order to increase our store, it is 
not always necessary to augment 
oar profits, by striking out new 
paths of gain, or exercising new ar- 
tifices of extortion ; fer if our early 
industry, or that of our ancestors, 
has given us an annual revenue, ei- 
ther as interest or rent, our hoards 
may be increased merely by receiv- 
ing and retaining what is legally 
and periodically due to us. It is 
not requi^te that we should add to 
•ur stock ; that we shovkl violate 

VOL. VI. Ko, xxxrx. 



the letter or spirit of the law, or be 
guilty of any indisputable infraction 
of equity. It is merely requisite, in 
order to boundless accumulation, 
that I should keep what the law and 
what equity bestows on me. 

These remarks are suggested by 
the character of one of my friends, 
with regard to whom I have often 
been uncertain whether he may 
justly claim the appellation of a mi- 
ser. I shall conceal, for obvious 
reasons, his real name, and present 
him to my readers under that Caru- 
thers. 

Caruthers was the only son of a 
merchant who died in the midst of 
successful business, and in the pos- 
session of considerable real property. 
The &ther had diligently trained 
his son to his own profession « and 
entertained no ambition but that of 
leaving, at his death, his station oc- 
cupied by a being exactly of the 
same habits and pursuits with him- 
self. The young man was docile 
and obsequious ; he performed, qui- 
etly and &ithfully, whatever duty 
was assigned to him, and showed a 
species of capacity which, if it did 
not exceed, by no means fell short 
of the rank and profession in which 
he was placed. 

His modes were regular and fru- 
gal, and did not diTOr essentially 
from those of his father. His ex- 
pences, like his tasks, appeared to 
be the fruits of habit and obeclience ; 
and his frugality seemed to flow not 
from a lust of gain, but from the 
absence of desire. 

At the age of twenty-four, he lost 
his father. It was an event which 
caused a few tears and sighs ; but 
he quickly retrieved his customary 
tranquillity. His first business was 
to wind up his mercantile transac- 
tions, to receive his dues, and dis- 
charge his debts, and this was done 
without quarrelling or noise. Some 
of his debtors were unable to ans- 
wer his dtiims; but he molested 
them not with menaces and impor- 
tunities. He called on them often 
enough to show them that they were 
not forgotten ; but he made no com- 
S 
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plaints, 6rcpp^ no ibtiliMQons of 
poverty^ and ncrcr talked of resort* 
iBg to the law. Their excuses 
ivere received without anger or ittt* 
patience, and die fiftieth application 
was made, and the fiftieth refiisal 
endured, whh a« much equanimity 
«nd good-humour as the first Per- 
severance, however, finalfy suc« 
ceeded. 

He turned his stock and his does, 
lis fi»t as he received them, into 
houses and lands. He ^smissed his 
fitther's servants, let the house, and 
placed himself in a private fiimllf 
as a boarder, at a moderate expence. 
His expences, with regard to doth- 
tng, were regulated by the plainest 
standard. He never was mean or 
tagged; he consulted neatness m 
the choice of his apparef , and clean* 
Hness and decency in the change 
and renewal of it. He avoided all 
kinds of expensive amusements, 
ditmned all society but that of the 
fkmily in which he lived, and trf 
thoKe whom he casuaHy met with in 
his diurnal walks. 

Being very accurate and regular 
in the preservation and arrangement 
of his ck)thes, and being a stranger 
to violent movements <$ any kind, 
his apparel preserved its texture 
and gloss longer than is customary, 
and be dressed with less cost than 
those who were less neat and ele- 
gant in their garb than himsel£ 

By these arrangements, he conti- 
nues to live upon one-tenth of his ori- 
ginal revenue. In what manner, it 
may be asked, does he consume the 
remainder ? He has no fiunily and no 
near kindred whose poverty requires 
his assistance. Spontaneous charity 
is utterly unknown to him. He ne- 
ver carties money in his pockets, 
and, consequently, finds It easy to 
lesist the importunity of Casual beg- 
gars. When applied to, in a direct 
manner, in favour of public institu- 
tions, be urges, without seeming em- 
barrassmenc, the want of money j or, 
if that plea cannot be truly urged, he 
states some common-place objection 
to the scheme. To this objecdon, in 
spite of argument ami opposition, he 
CKimly and stedfastly adheres. 



He aedutottdy Hvoidt MOfii. tit 
never borrows from others, and n^ 
ver lends. His money is disposed 
ef wl^ so much expedition^ that a 
borrower seklom finds him in po»- 
aes^oB of the s«m that h wanted. 
When this excuse Is wanting^ he 
make* no scruple to refuse the loan, 
mildly but explicitly. Being ki no 
habits of intimate and eorcfial imer- 
course with dny human being, he I& 
less exposed to igsportunities of ^tds 
kind, and sufibrs less embarrassment 
in refusing compliance. 

The surplus of his annual expen- 
ces is speedily and invariably invest- 
ed in houses and kits. BuikHng is a 
province that requires personal at- 
tention and mucn incercoorse with 
others, and these are inconveniences 
which he chuses to avoid. He con- 
tents himself, therefore, with pur- 
chasing What others have erected^ 

His purchases are generally judi- 
cious, for he has no empk^ment 
Which calls away his attentioi^ from 
this object Long application baa 
made him perfectly skilled in the 
changes of value mcident to tliis 
toecies of property, and it is vata, 
therefore, for any one to hope to 
take advantage of his precipitatioti 
or his ignorance. AH his contracts 
are made with caution and delibera- 
tion, and his mode of life makes 
him perfectly master of afi the con- 
sideratkxis requisite lo a prudent 
bargain. 

In consequence of this knowledge, 
he shuns every occasion for bicker- 
ing or dissention. He takes care 
to proceed, in the choice of objects 
of purchase, with circumspection ^ 
to have the terms of every contraet 
legal and explicit; avoids litigatioa, 
by shunning die mazes of mortgs^es 
and instalments, contingent condi- 
tions and fiiture limitatians, and 
scrupulously adheres to every pro- 
mise and engagement, even where 
the l&w would countenance delay or 
non-compliance. 

In this way have passed the last 
forty-five years of his life. By an 
adherence to this system, he has 
made himself one of the most opu- 
lent proprietors in the dty where 
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hm ducUt. liMt yatTi 4ii» iDCome 
did not fall short of thiity thousaiid 
dcsllara. 

Is the panioD which actuates Ca^ 
TUtbers ajvarice? AJA his actioos 
have hot one tendency, all his 
thoughts are employed on one ob- 
ject : the increase of his property. 
Not a &nhing is bestowed through 
the impttlse of benevolence ; no ex^ 
pensive amusement is ever puvsiied ; 
no toy or luxury is ever purchased ; 
all intellectual ^gratiiicalions are un- 
known to him. These seem to ma- 
nafiest the influence of avarice. 

Some of the most noted ingredi« 
enta of avarice are not, however, to 
be found in his character. The lust 
of gain does not prompt him to un« 
common or intense exertions of 
mind or body. Neither does it im- 
pose upon him any remarkable or 
sordid expedients of abstinence or 
self-denial It does set impel him 
to the use of artifice and cunning, 
nor to the rigorous exercise of ul 
his legal rights. He disburses mo- 
ney when necessary, and performs 
his contracts without apparent re* 
loctance, and without delay, and 
without cavilling. He betrays no 
•olicitude about the safety of his 
property, the solvency of his debt* 
ors, and the punctuality of his te- 
nants. It is not from hi» words so 
much as from hu actions, that you 
perceive in what degree the pursuit 
of tidies occupies his thoughts. He 
inquires and converses about nothing 
but sales and purchases; but thb 
appears to flow merely from the in- 
a^itude of his mind, in consequence 
of native or acquired incapacity to 
^all other subjects of speculation. 

Is he an hoTiest man ? He does 
what he wills with his own, but m- 
jures nobody. No one is the worse 
by his means. He never resorted 
to the law to cdfisctuate bis claims 
on others, and was never himself 
even menaced with a prosecution. 
He does not always exact what is 
doe to him, and renders to others, 
with uaexoeptioRable good &ith, 
whatever is legally their due. 

Let us then consider : yes. Cam- 
then ia jQOt nonificflBt «r liberal } 



he is not a public or a privitte bene- 
fiictor; he does not employ the 
means which he possesses for tha 
benefit of those around him ; he ne^ 
ver, by direct means, toothed the 
pai)gs or ai^;mented the comforts of 
a human being; and yet, surely^ 
Caruthera is an htmeU man^ though, 
in spite of the poet^ assertion, he is 
certainly aot ihe nobUtt vxirk of 
God. 



For the Literary Magaxme. 

ON THE KUMBKR OF BOOKS. 

Books are like autumn leaves, their 

number such 
That e*en to count them is fbr man too 



I WAS in company, the other 
evening, where the benefits and evus 
of mwch reading were discussed. 
The various remaiitson this subject 
at length led to an inquiry what was * 
the actual number of books existing 
In the world, and whether it were 
pos^ble fbr any man to read the 
whole of them. Several modes of 
asceruining this number were sug^ 
eested, but none of them were free 
from objection. Every computer 
w«s guilty of some mistake, and 
either wholly omitted some classes 
of writers, or mistated the number 
of that class which was included in 
his calculation. 

At length, one of the company, 
who had been previously silent, was 
called upon for his opinion. In an- 
swer to this call, he observed, that 
the multitude of books might be pow- 
erfolly inferred from the mistakes 
which had been committed, and 
from the uncertainty which ap- 
peared to cleave to the question. 
Books are so numerous, their topics 
are so infinitely diversified, and hu- 
man capacity is so general^ limited 
to one or two topics of inauiry, that 
few men have qualified memselves 
even to eatunnte the number of pub« 
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There is cne dass of books in the 
world, continued he, most calculated 
to throw light upon this question, and 
that IS the class of catalogues. Every 
permanent and extensive collection 
of books, in Europe, has a catalogue 
of its treasures, from which the 
number of works and volumes in 
these collections, at least, may be 
known. Many persons have like- 
wise amused their leisure, in com- 
piling lists of books, either such as 
relate to a particular branch of know- 
ledge, or such as have been writ- 
ten within a given period, or by 
the authors of a particular nation. 
I ren»eml)er to have once seen a 
book that called itself " Catalogus 
Catnlogorum^" a catalogue of cata- 
logues. It was a compact volume, 
and could scarcely contain less than 
two hundred and fifty pages. Each 
article was accompanitti with a 
brief explanation of how, when, and 
by whom it was compiled ; which, 
however, did not occupy more tlian 
half a page : if so, the number of 
articles did not, probably, fall short 
cf five hundred, llic deliberate 
perusal of this work alone would 
require a day, and if the catalogues 
enumerated were equally copious, 
it follows, that the perusal of cata- 
logues alone would demand daily 
and incessant application of nearly a 
year and a half. 

If you will allow this instanofr to 
support a conclusion, we may calcu- 
late that all these lists, added to- 
gether, wnold amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand names of 
books. E^ch book consisted of one 
or more volumes, and every work 
differed from its neighbour in bulk. 
Some, like the homilies of Chrysos- 
tom, the philosophical history of 
Brucker, or the anatomical library 
of Haller, might ocaipy a half 
score of quartos. It is, therefore, a 
moderate estimate, to suppose that 
each work, on an average, would 
demand, in its cursory perusal, four 
da>s At this rate, and excluding 
s^ibbath days from our rec)(oning, 
the whole number would consume 
three thousand years ; or, supposing 
thirty years of a life to be constaot- 



ly devoted to books, and te tatk ol 
reading to be performed with all 
possible celerity, a long-lived and in- 
defatigable Audent might expea to 
read a hundredth fiart of the book*- 
that have been written. 

The largest collection of printed 
books known in the world, is that of 
the kings of France. Many years 
ago it consisted of ninety-four thou- 
sand works. From the mode in- 
which it is conducted, it must expe- 
rience continual augmentations. 
The present number, not improba^ 
bly, exceeds a hundred thousand ; 
so that one collection merely con- 
tains two-fifths of what I have as* 
signed to be the whole number. 
This library alone would, therefore^' 
afford a i*eader constant employment 
for twelve hundred yearn : a con- 
clusion, at first sight, incredible ; 
and yet sustained by the roost plau- 
uble evidence. 

One may venture to affirm, that 
no man, however stupendous and 
diversified his reading, has read over 
the name of every boc^ that has 
been printed, even in his native Ian* 
guagc; Each student has a path of 
his own, from which he deviates 
rarely and with reluctance. Nono 
but those whose passion is concen- 
tered merely in the names of books, 
like the compilers of catalogues, are 
Ijko^ to come near the truth ; and 
even of the man who composed a 
catalogue of catalogues, it cannot be 
imagined either that he read every 
artide in,the catalogue which he enu- 
merates, or that he did not omit, in 
his collection, the title of some cata- 
logue which, though once in print, 
had since disappeared, or which, 
though extant in his time, was pla- 
ced beyond his reach. 

This supposition may be made 
still more narrow. It is likely that 
the most ardent student, dnd most 
diligent collector, has not seen the 
nahnes of all the works that have 
been printed in his favourite science 
within the last fifty years, in his na- 
tive tongue ; much less likely is it 
that he has seen the names of pub- 
lications during a longer period, or 
printed in any foreign language; 
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and how precipitate and ignorant 
must be he who pretends or ima-^, 
gines that he has read the books 
themselves I 

Twenty years ago, a catalogue of 
English law books was published ; 
the number, exclusive of various 
editions, amounts to fifteen hundred. 
Few of these are comprised in a 
nngle volume of moderate bulk. 
Most of them are quartos, and ex- 
tend to four and five volumes. One 
of them occupies no less than twen- 
ty-four folios*. What appetite has 
been so voracious as to devour the 
contents ? What eye has been so 
active as to glance over the title-pa- 
ges o^ at least, three thousand pon- 
derous volumes of law I No man 
could read thb number, though his 
reading were rapid, and interrup- 
ted only by sleep and meals, in less 
than thirty years I 

English theolc^ has funds of 
reading at least as copious as Eng- 
lish law. Sermon and system wri- 
ters in theology are as numerous as 
the reporters and abridgers of law 
cases. It is difficult to ascertain 
this number ; but we may form 
some judgment of the written, if not 
of the printed compositions of this 
kind, by comparing a few facts. 

The number of parishes in South 
Britain has never been fixed at less 
than ten thousand. In each of these, 
one sermon, at least, is delivered 
weekly, and may be presumed to be 
always written. If each sermon can 
be read in fifteen minutes, to read 
all that are composed in one year 
would consume forty years ; every 
day, and ten hours of each day, be- 
ing supposed to be devoted to it. 

If English theology and law be 
thus abundant, what must we think 
of those of the continental nations of 
Europe? The Roman jurisprudence 
b the iex communia of Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Germany, and 
the north. The laborious and volu- 
minous genius of the civilians have 
become proverbial ; and their heavy 
compositions as far surpass those of 
English jurists in number, as the 

• Vinci^s Abridgment. 



population of the continent exceeds 
that of the isl^d. 

Historical works, since the revi- 
val of arts in Europe, must compose , 
a stupendous catalogue. The narra- 
tives of original actors and observ- 
ers, from the reign of Charlemagne 
to the French revolution, now actu- 
ally in print, cannot be stated with, 
any degree of precision; but is it. 
extravagant to say, that, during the, 
last three hundred years, there have, 
been a hundred publications of this 
kiiid yearly, including, in this esti- 
mate, all the western nations of Eu- 
rope, and including every work in 
which the actions of human beings 
are recorded ? Many will think that 
the estimate is not exorbitant, if 
limited to England alone. 

Men who record their own actions 
are not merely those who are en* 
gaged in war and politics. That 
importance which every man's af- 
fairs possess in hb own eyes, has 
produced innumerable works. Voy- 
agers, artists, philosophers, and es- 
pecially religious men, have been as 
prone to publish their history as 
statesmen and generals. 

The biography of religious per- 
sons is seldom of any value, and is 
rarely known to exist to any but 
their own followers, or the adherents 
of their own sect An example of 
this may be found in the society of 
quakers. George Fox, the founder . 
of this sect, lived somewhat more 
than a hundred and fifty years aga 
Six generations have since elapsed, 
and the society has gradually in- 
creased ; but the whcfe numbier of 
quakers now alive, in Europe and 
America, probably does not exceed 
fifty thousand persons. Thb sect 
is chieBy known to the rest of man- 
kind by two works, George Fox's 
Journal, and Barclay's Apol<^. 
The most inquisitive, who derive 
their knowledge from public libra- 
ries and popular catalogues, will t>e 
surprised to hear that the biogra- 
phical publications, merely of Uiis 
sect, amount to more than five hun- 
dred. The number of controversial 
pieces, great and small, is immense. 
The same thing occurs in the history 
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cyf all the chriatiftn tects which have^ 
Vuiaen since the origin of printing. 

K, however, we chtiae a statement 
unquesdonably moderate, and sup- 
pose that the amiori poblications of 
the biographical and historical kind 
have b^ equal to a hundred year- 
ly, during three centuries, through- 
out all Kiirope, the whole number 
will be thir^ thousand. He that 
would undertake to read all these, 
suppodng all to be accesslt^e, roust 
first discover the secret of protract- 
ing his enstence a hundred degrees 
bmnd the usual term. 

Should we extend the same com- 
putations to ^e tribe of tales, no- 
vels, and romances, to poetry, and 
the various departments of physical 
and moral science, we should find 
afmple confirmations of my original 
assertion, that to read all the books 
that have been printed would re- 

auire not less a period than three 
lousand years. 



For the Literary Ma^xme, 

TRB ARTS or LONDON OAMBLKSS. 

BEING cootinually on the watch 
ibr their prey, whenever gamblers 
hear of a youth, a young heir espe- 
cially, or any man who has money, 
and has been seen at a gaming-table, 
they immediately begin to study how 
to ensnare their prey : they consult 
each other ; one agrees to play with 
him. and sufler him to win, taking 
care that the sum shall not be large ; 
others stimulate him bv praise, and 
by betting on his head ; and others 
again %vili pretend to dispute, whe- 
ther he can or cannot play so wcH 
as some one of their own compa- 
nions. I am now speaking of games 
of skill 

If they find that the person whom 
they wi^ to pillage has any know- 
ledge of them, accompanied by a 
fear of their tricks and a sense of 
his danger, they call in some f^*esh 
associate, one or their fraternity, and 
feoerally one who they think can 



best assume tlie eharader tiistmaf 
most easily ^leceive Thus the gam- 
bler win appear perhaps as a cap- 
tain, a country squire, a sea-officer 
flush ctf money, or any other whic^ 
they suppose to be most eftgtble. 

To this their associate Vxcy wUl 
pretend to be utter strangers ; and, 
if he, uliom they hope to strip, be 
inclined to be himself a rascal, if 
he should but learn the means, they 
will oflfer to join with him, under a 
pretence that they may mutually 
strip the fiilse captain, or whatever 
Uieir associate aflects to be. Thdr 
only object is to induce their well- 
feathered pigeoa to play» and to 
stake his money : they Uieo consi- 
der themselves as seeore, and, so. 
thCT generally are. 

A weU-feathered prgeon is a casit 
phrase, common to gamblers, anil 
signifies a person with money a^ 
command, a^ having a desire to 
game without any knowledge of the 
^mester^s arts. To pigeon a tnaa 
IS to win, or rather to cheat him <£ 
his money. To pluck him is ano- 
ther of their elqg;ant figures. A 
rook, a greek, and a blackleg, are 
the most ordinary appellations ta 
ugnify a gambler. A fiat and a 
sharp are synonymous to a pigeon^ 
and a rook. 

One of these common and highly 
dangerous arts is to play a match 
(at billiards or tenras, especially) 
with each other, and to agree among 
themselves tliat he shall win by 
whom the most can be gained. This 
is a secret known otuy to them- 
selves ; for a by*stander, who should 
even know them well, seldom knows 
all of them ; and perhaps some feU 
low, genteelly dressed and pretend- 
ing to bet foolishly, is but placed 
there as a decoy. Any stranger 
that bets wagers in a common ^ 
ming place contributes to pick tiift 
own pocket , 

Deceit is so habitual to these f^ 
lows, and they find such pleasure in 
practising it successfully, that they 
do not in the least scruple to plunder 
each other. A gammer is himself 
never certain that the gambler, who 
ptetends to be -his most intimate 
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aicndf IS oot coDOSrting schmcs far 
his ruin : of this I have frtqamthf 
tnen a wttnesSL 

One evening a tvadesman of sop* 
peeed propcrtf^ who waa thoag|it 
to htive a strong passios for gamingt 
vrith the desire to practise all its 
nncalilMSv and therefore one whoi 
uraa cer taia to fiUI the prejr of gam- 
blers, caitie into a roooi where tbey 
anembled, and was soon aiker iaU 
lowed by a couple of gamblers. One 
oi them took from hb pocket a to» 
bacco or snttff-boxy and asked the 
tradesMan il he could open k ? The 
latter tooked at it, pretended to 
make several iaefiecuiai trials, and 
kanded it roond that others might 
also try i£ they could be more sue- 
cessfiiL 

The master of the bouse was of 
coarse a gamUeri and it was put 
mto bis haMb He thoaghl himself 
■sore than a match for the trades- 
nan^ and after trying a httk while^ 
and thinking he perceived what the 
secret was, or expecting perhaps 
that the gambler who brought the 
box would discover it to htm, he of- 
iBred to bet the tradesman twenty 
guineas, on these conditioos 9 they 
should each have the box in their 
^oBscarioo fifteen minutes, and, if 
one succeeded in the opening of it 
and the other failed) the former 
should be declared the winner. 

The tradesman at first seemed to 
hesitate, examined the box again 
and again, said no, he found he 
eoukl not do it ; andtheuf suddenly 
appearing to take courage, oflfered 
to make the bet of twenty guineas a 
hundreds 

The proposal was instantly ac« 
eepted : the tradesman* it was 
agreed, should make the flrs^ trial; 
and he retired Into a private room^ 
accompanied by the landlord of the 
house, and the gambler who brought 
the box. 

When ten of the fifteen minutes 
were ehipsed, the tradesman pre- 
tended to be completely certain he 
could not perform the operation, 
and first made an ofier of five gui- 
neas, theh of ten, to be released 
from the bet The gambler, whose 



box it was, |ave the famdlerd aa 
encouraging sign, and he conseqaenl- 
ly refused. Just, however^ witkin 
the quarter of an hour, the trades- 
man exclaimed, I have it ; aad ioH 
mediately p r e s e nte d the box open. 

The landkirA torn ta make the 
attempt now came » the box was 
pretended to be given to him^ and 
be himself began ta doubt that ho 
should lose. He prophesied truly ; 
the ({uartev of an hour had elapaedi 
without any discovery made by him 
of the secret, and he was adjudged 
to have lost his hundred guineas, 
which he paid with a very reluctant 
and a very foolish air. 

The money was scarcely out of 
his possession, before he b^psn to 
suspect he had been tricked. Hie 
suspidona were right 3 and the two 
gamblers, his supposed friends, had 
contrived this trick with the tradea* 
maa who was albwed to shares* 
They had procured two boxes of 
simuar appearance, the one of which 
might be opened bv certain secret . 
arrangements ; but the other, though 
it had the same apparent mechai^ 
ism, could not 

Of this trick I was a witness. 
The landlord dared not take any 
legal redress; his own cheating arts 
were too notorious, and he was 
laughed at for having been so easily 
pigeoned. The bram of a g^mUer, 
if he be a cunning fellow, is continu- 
ally exerting itself to contrive new 
modes of deceiving, or to profit by 
the old in some new way. 

It is well known to sober calcu- 
lators, that the profits of persons 
who keep EO tables, and the bank 
at fitro, and rouge et noir, are great 
Still, however, these bankers are 
obliged to be most carefully on their 
guard against one another, and es- 
pecially against the peo[de whom 
they employ. 

At a fashionable foro bank, then 
nightly kept in Pall Mall, a foreign- 
er one night appeared, and had so 
great a run of fortune that he car- 
ried off twelve or fifteen hundred 
poonda 

About a week afterwards he re- 
turned, staked higher than he hivd 
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ever done before, and took away a 
ttiU larger sum. 

It was strange ! according to all 
calculation^ this could not continae. 
He caroe, however, a third nlgiit, 
and &irly broke the bank. 

The mystery was dittcovered when 
it was too late : it was a concert 
between him and the dealer of the 
cards, althou^ the dealer had a 
share himself m the bank, for they 
were seen sharing the money in the 
dark, nnder the walls of LansdowB- 
house. 

If men could be made sensible of 
the mad risk they run, when they 
encourage a spirit of gaming, if 
they were not blind to the narrow 
selfishness, the odious passions to 
which it g^ves birth, the desire of 
gaining that which may.be, and of- 
ten is, the destruction t>f fiunilies, 
the hazard of being exposed to 
equal destruction themselves, and 
the contempUble and disgusting na- 
ture of such covetousness, did they, 
I say, but consider this, there would 
soon be no gamblers ; for they could 
not long exist, were they deprived 
•f the spoils ci the unwary. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE REFLECTOR. 

NO. Kir, 

PERHAPS it is necessary to the 
preservation of our love for man- 
kind, that we do not too closely ex- 
amine their actions, and trace them 
to the motives in nvhich they origi- 
nated, lest we might be disappointed 
by discovering that good actions 
sometimes are the consequence of 
motives less honournble and praise- 
worthy than the actions themselves ; 
that what we consider as the sponta- 
neous production of a gratefol heart, 
has its root fixed in the fruitful soil 
of self«iiitere&t ; and that those ac- 
tions which seem to aim at relieving 
the miseries of a world, are not the 
effect of expansive benevolence, but 



are generated in the ardent fire of 
ambition. 

I am not ignorant that there liawe' 
been writers who describe mil oar 
actions as originating in aeif-lorc^ 
Perhaps they may have believed 
what they wrote ; perhaps not. It 
may have gratified their vanity by 
making the worU believe Uic>'had 
more penetration than othenJ, and 
in attempting it they may have ven- 
tured to detend a doctrine, which 
they themselves believed cmoBoas. 
and chimerical Be this as it mxf^ 
there are those who imfiortuiaod|y 
advocate the opinion. Unfertunaie- 
ly I have said ; l will not now attempt 
to prove it so, but proceed witli the 
subject 1 intended to dwell upon in 
the prebcnt number. 

Happily for us, God alone can 
" weigh the thougbuof the heart," 
and all human penetration b vainly 
exerted to discover the. cfaaractefs 
with which it is impressed. Were 
it otherwise, could its deepest reces- 
ses be laid open and exposed to kn- 
man view, what an astonishing soCh 
ject of contemplation woukl it af- 
ford i what a wonderful display of 
the various motives which accosts 
it ! how gratifying, and, at the same 
time, how humiliating a specOide! 
How pure, how noble, how dianter* 
ested the motives of some ; how fonl, 
bow base, how selfish those of ano- 
ther ! How great the motive of one 
action ; how little^hose of another, 
even in the same person, atdiftrent 
times, and imder different circoin* 
stances ! We should, peiiiaps, stetS 
the true patriot, inspired only by the 
love of his country, sacrificing every- 
thing to the advancement of its inte- 
rest, and the establishment and per- 
petuity of. its glory ; while, on the 
other hand, the noisy deciaimer con- 
tinually vociferating on the strength 
of his attachment, his disinterested- 
ness, and the general pnrity of his 
motives ; using every mean to ad- 
vance his own views of personal or 
family aggrandizement ; careless 
whether it eventually produced hap- 
piness or misery to that coromuai^ 
whose interest be seems to have ss 
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mfoch at heatt, or, ivhat is worse, 
seeking to gratify some baser pas- 
sion^ by sacrificing its interest or its 
existence. We might prpbably see 
hatred assuming the g^rb of love4 
love that of indtflbrence^ i^venge 
that of friendships and indifference 
•r disgust those of pditeness and 
mttachment ; many coacealiag their 
real sensations, the better to effect 
the real purpose they have respec- 
tively in view. It may not, perhaps, 
he uninteresting to bestow a little 
attention on an inquiry into the me- 
rit of actions, good in the abstract, 
tat arising from motives either 
food, t>ad, or merely indlfierent 
Whatever may be the motive to any 
met, the latter must and neeessanly 
sloes maintain its own independent 
ofaaracter. If I receive a benefit^ 
the motive of my benefactor in be<« 
stowing in ^ wise regulates the 
degree of advantage I receive from 
it i andf while his motive is unknown 
to me, I owe him all the gratitude 
which beneficence ought to inspire 
in a weU-constituted mind. Here 
(as hr as relates to my knowledge 
m it) the motive i^ neither good 
nor bad. If his beneficence origi- 
nated solely in the interest he felt 
lor my welfiire, my gratitude is in-^ 
creased by the consideration of lus 
disinterestedness, and^ independent 
af selfish considerations, I love and 
•steem the man who is capable of 
such exalted sentiments. Should I 
find his beneficence was not exerted 
without a view to some possible 
though uncertain return, I consider 
him as having acted under the influ- 
ence of a powerful, and by no means 
uncommon principle, and scarcely 
k)ve him less, because his generosity 
is not hr above the common stan- 
dard of human excellence. In all 
these instances we are not disposed 
to detract from the merit of the act 
in question ; but should I discover 
that, £sr frt>m excellent, disinterest- 
ed, or, even as far as they can be so, 
indlfierent, his motives were wholly 
selfish, that he conferred a small fa- 
vour, in expectation of a greater re- 
turn from the person on whom it 
was conferred, I then see in it no- 
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thing more than a commercial spe- 
culation, and whenever that return 
is made, I consider the debt as fully 
discharged. And. lastly, should I 
find that, sacrificing every virtuous 
principle, he only conferred the fa- 
vour, to be used as an engine in his 
own hands, by which he might here- 
after mould me to the form he wish*- 
ed, and sacrifice my principles as he 
did his own, or convert all I possess- 
ed to his own use-4ike a usurer 
who letids money on an estate, only 
that he may hereafter wrest it out 
of the hands of its possessor — ^I feel 
myself not only completely freed 
from all sense of obligation, but justr 
ly execrate the very man who has 
benefited me ; because, though the 
act itself was good, yet the motive 
in which it originated was such as 
gave him an undoubted claim to the 
character and rewards of a villain. 

VALVKRDI. 



For the Literary Magazine^ 

OK THE PBKVAILINC IGNORANCE 
or GEOGRAPHY. 

AN American gentleman was 
once entertained by a WeUh knight* 
It was at the opening of the Ame- 
rican war, on which the discourse 
naturally turned. T(ie knight, after 
some discussion on the causes of the 
troubles, very shrewdly observed, 
that the troops deigned for the ser- 
vice wod() have a very long march^ 

This story was related by the 
American with much exultation 
over the ignorance of the Wclsh^ 
man. On inquiring where the 
knight lived, I was answered, '^ In 
Shropshire ; but," added my friend^ 
«« I found equal ignorance of Ame- 
rican ^^eoeraphy iti every other 
county m WaU^,** 

A lad^, sagacious and welUin- 
formed m general, observed that 
«' the Welshmen in America were^ 
in that respect, as ignorant as their 
countrymen. Her father had for- 
merly a Welshman for his servant, 
whom she once asked whether the 
9 
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ft/y of Wales was as large as New 
York. Bat the question, however 
plain, and though David had fived 
three months in the latter city, he 
was unable to answer." 

** Pray," said a young girl, who 
had been twy attentive to the cod- 
Yersation, addressing herself to the 
traveller, ** where about in JVttrtk 
Wal€€ did this knight you Ulk of 
live ? I was bred and bom there, 
but don't remember any man of that 
name, IreooWectoaePe^gyKnighfy 
who used to t:ome and stay at my 
tether's ht kiUing^Hme:* 

This prodtced a laugh from a 
great part of the coctipany, who 
knew the questioner to have beeif 
bom in the township of North Wales, 
not fnty miles from Philadelphia. 

" Child," said the traveller, «« the 
Wales that / was talking of was 
Wales in Eurofiey not in AmcHca.** 

<' Really," said an old gentleman, 
who had hitherto been silent, and 
speaking with great deference, *^ I 
thought, till this moment, that Wales 
was 'a place, not in Europe, but in 
EfigiundJ* 

'fhe traveller's countenance be- 
trayed some marks of confusion. 
'* You arc right," said he to the old 
gentleman, " I meant England. 
Wales is a part of England, it is 
true ; for Europe Is a continent ; 
and England and Scotland^ ail the 
tvorld kjnows, are ialands.^ 

This series of geographical blun- 
ders was, perhaps, the Ifnore remark- 
able, as there was hung up, in full 
view, on the wall of the apartment, 
a large map of Europe ; and all the 
parties in this discussion had been, 
for a long time, accustomed to as- 
semble conversationally in this room. 

In truth, notwithstanding the fa- 
dlity with which geographical know- 
ledge may be gained, there are lew 
things with which men in general 
are less acqMamted. This science 
is' not immediately connected with 
any of the common pursuits of life. 
A man may outlive Methusalem, 
and bear his part in ordinary trans- 
actions without discredit| who yet 
knows not whether Indostan be an 
Isthmus or penlnsda. 



Knowledge in general has bMI 
sometimes represented as a dome 
resting upon columns, which columns 
are the sciences. That column 
which contributes least to the gran- 
deur or stability of the edifice Is 
doubtless physical geography, or the 
sciences whnch acquaint us with t^ 
mode lA which land and water^ 
mountain and stream, are distributed 
over the surleice of the globe. Wht- 
ther the isles of New Zealand b« 
hills or plains; whether the south 
pole be surrounded by continent or 
oc^n ; whether the Niger flows 
east or west ; and whether the Nile 
proceeds, like other rivers, firodir 
springs in the earth, or Arom hills hi 
the moon, are pdnts than wluch It 
Is bard to Imagine any less Important 
to otir happiness, or less conducive 
to advancement in any of the useM 
arts or abstrase sciences. Every one 
knows the time, pains, and fienc^ 
which the hivestigation of the three 
last questions has occanoned, and 
how much stress has been laid, by- 
very grave people, on theJr accurate 
decision ; yet surely human curio^ 
sity could scarcely be more kUy em* . 
ployed. 

There is a difference, it is plahi^ 
in the importance of diflferent geo* 
graphical questions. Lord Northy 
when he proposed the invasion of 
the colonies, was under no absolute 
necessity of knowing that a long tract 
of wat^ separated England from 
America. The admiralty commis- 
sioners and their agents, those at 
least who were to serve as pilots to 
the armaments, would stand in need 
of this knowledge ; but lord North% 
coachman found it extremely convex- 
nient to know that his lordship^ 
country residence lay on the north 
side of the Thames. 

Baron de Tott found it rery hard 
to convince the Turkish ministers 
that it was possible for a Russian 
fleet to make its appearance in the 
Archipelago, without passing the 
Dardanelles. This was a geogra- 
phical fiact, without doubt, of which 
it was dangerous to be ignorant. 

Many a merchant of these states 
has sent cargoes to Petersburg and 
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Caloittaf vho has been wholly ig- 
iMHrant whether oceans or mountains 
separated those places from each 
piher; nor was this knowledge in 
him at all necessary tpU^e success of 
ius projects. 

.^ There were Grerman abbots and 
biahopSf before the reformation, who 
believed that the C9sar spoken c^io 
the gospels and apostolic acts was a 
descendant of Rodolphus of Haps- 
barg ; and that Judea was a district 
aomewbere in the neighbourbood of 
Rome. 

The illiterate readers of the hi* 
bte, indeed^ in all nation^ &U into 
whimsical and ludicrous errors, both 
as to the chi*onology and geography 
of the bible history. From some of 
these errors, the most enli^tened 
and intelligent, in other respects, 
are not exempt Two females, of 
great intellectual merit, once app^» 
ed to me, in a controversy which had 
risen between them, whether Egypt 
was separated from Bn^and by the 
Red sea or by the river Nile. 

Geography indeed, in its strictest 
sense, and unconnected with other 
sciences, is of such little intrinsic 
importance, that no compilation or 
aystem, merely geographical, has 
kitherto appeared. Books under 
this title contain a medley of infor- 
mation, historical, sutistical, philo- 
sophical, and moral ; and, I may 
also add, astronomical: but the 
geography of these productions is lit^ 
tie more than is contained in the maps 
which sometimes accompany them. 

The value of geographical know- 
leclge lies in its. subservieqce to 
other arts or pursuits. It cannot 
boast of being a necessary handmaid 
to.anv ; but its benefits to the read- 
er of history are most (conspicuous. 
It serves to make images flowing 
from narrations more vivid and du- 
rable, though it is not necessary tg. 
make them intelligible. 

One, for instance, who should 
have engraven on his mind the map 
of Eogjbuid, consisting of all its out- 
lines and divisions, and the mutual 
rsbtions and distances of its shores, 

grovinoes, and cities, will read the 
istory of the civil wars of Charles 



L with conceptions different from 
him who never saw a map, or read 
a topographical description ; but 
the latter is as likely to comprehend 
the causes and tendencies of all 
events, to derive from the perusal 
of the story political and moral 
i^nowledge, aA the former. His 
ideas, however, will be differently- 
modified, and will b^ less satisfacto- 
ry, and, if I may use the term, less 
picturesque thaq those of the for* 

a. 



For the Literary Magassine. 

OK SOCRATIC CONVKRSATIOW. 

OU Socrates was wise, they say. 
But had an anant shfew to wife; 

Me argued in the sweetest way ! 
SAe cursed sad scolded all her life :. 

Bat, madam, if he talked as fine. 
And aigued in the style, you do, 

) wish old Xantip had been mine, 
And he had stumbled upon you. 

IT is a pity that the most usefid 
of intellectual exertions is at the 
same time the most difficult; but 
such is definition. The difficulty, 
indeed, disposes us to decry the uti* 
lUy; and to call for definitions is, 
now-a-days, accounted impolite. 
That readiness and accuracy of con- 
ception and command of language 
requisite to answer such calls, being 
seldom or never possessed, the caU 
is heard generally with anger and 
impatience, and he that is used to 
make it may p^iss for logician or 
philosopher, but will never be 
ranked with pplite men ; politeness 
being merely the art of pleasing, di- 
rectly, by soothing the vanity or ban* 
quetting the passions of others, or, 
indirecUy, by avmding accusation, 
and helping others to conceal their 
incapacity or ignorance. 

The demand for definitions is 
part of the Socratic mode of talk- 
mg ; a mode which has got its name 
from one of the wisest and most be- 
nevolent (^ men, but which is looked 
upon, in roost oompaoies^ as rude. 
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and clowniih« or, at least, an domi* 
neering and pedantic It impliet, 
in him that emploj's it, a belief not 
onlv nf the error of hb aatodate, 
but of hi« own power to rectifir the 
error. Indeed, It implies something 
still more obnoxious to the pride S 
man : it implies, in me that uses it, 
a belief thnt rev companion may be 
made to confute Umarif. 

The true mode of proceedin|; oo 
those occasions seems very obvious. 
If mv companioo be wron^ In think* 
ing me in error, and In thinking me 
•ei/'ConJutable^ let the truth mow 
itself upon experiment. Let him 
take his own way, and, by putting 
questions, as many as he wishes, 
finally detect his own folly. 

If he l)e in the right, whv be re^ 
luctant to make it appear} Why 
be ashamed of our credulity or igno* 
ranee ? Why be so enamoured of 
our opinions as not willingly to sub* 
ject ihem to scrutiny ? Do his in* 
lerrogHiions prove him to be inso- 
lent or 8elf*conceited ? Let the 
promptitude with which we answer 
them, and adopt the inferences to 
which they Inevitably lead, bhow 
our freedom, at least, from the same 
faults, and our alacrity In search 
of truth. 

• W hen we angrily repulse a Sncra* 
tic questioner, what kind of temper 
do wc manifest I Resentment, |)er- 
haps, at his insolence : the inso- 
lence of believing um in an error, 
and of thinking it possible to make 
UB confute ourselves. A heinous of- 
fence truly I 

Suppo&e, however, that we yield 
way to his humour, and answer 
freely and ingenuously all his ques- 
tions ; what will be the consequence \ 
lather we shall ultimately be found 
in the wrongi and be actually made 
to confute ourselves, or our ques- 
tioner will himself appear to be de- 
ceived, and the humiliation or con* 
viciion he designed for us, will re- 
dound upon himself. 

Suppose the first consequence 
take place ; then it was pi*ofier tliat 
it should take place; nor will ge- 
nmne modesty, and the upright love 
of truth, labour to shun it Oor opi- 



nion was. Indeed, T moeq m ,aa< ibe 
questioner was in the right In sop- 
posing our error demonstrable. 

Suppose the latter conaequeaoe 
In take place ; our jodgni«it then ia 
effiectuaUy vindicated, and the fcilf 
or rashneM of the questioner is dear- 
ly established. Nor can the^ ctida 
be accomplbhed any other wise. Bf 
sullenly declining to answer, or bf 
openly rebuking the qnesdooer, we 
do not acoomptish these ends. At 
best, we prove nothing but onr owa 
disapprobation of the questiooer. We 
show oor opinion ot his tosoleiioe, 
but we do not convince others of hia 
folly. For aught that appears, k 
may be that he is right, tiiat we are 
wrong, and that we could be made 
to confute ourselves. The other 
method is so natural, so ingeauoea, 
so effectual, that not to use it ioK 
plies, in the strongest manner, that 
we are doubtful or fearful of the 
consequences. 

The Socratic mode, you say, ia 
always fallacious. A man may ap* 
pear to conquer in this war&re, 
who yet does not deserve tf&e vidxK 
ry. Besides, every one has not his 
ideas and his words at haad. An 
artful questioner may easily embar- 
rass and confound the diAd^it, the 
involuble, the deficient in dexteri- 
ty, but niay not enlighten or con- 
vince. 

This may be true, but aflfords do 
reason for declining the conflict If 
he is not, in truth, victorious, yoor 
pride is saved: your opinion^ for 
which you have a parent^ fondness, 
is still your own. You have only 
shown what if true, it is only a 
censurable vanity that would labour 
to hide ; that you have noc aigo- 
ments and words by rote ; that year 
conceptions are not dear, prompt, 
and lucidly arranged ; aod, to make 
no secret of this, fi*eely to acknow- 
ledge, or clearly evince these da* 
fects, is behaviour for more worthy 
of an honest mind, than to betray 
resentment at the imputatioD, and 
to repay contempt with contempt 

Contempts re|)aying contempts, 
and reproaches exchanged for re- 
proaches j what do they prove? 
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Generally nothing : but the atmost 
which they can possibly prove ' is, 
that our contemner deserves himself 
to be contemned ; our reproa'cher 
to be reproached in his turn. They 
do not vindicate ourselves. They 
evince not the falsehood of the 
CBharges made against us, and are., 
therefore, no wise satis&ctory to a 
canctid judge. 



scarce an^ thing le^ than twenty 
feet meetmgs will suit the dock- ' 
yards, and as that size and upwainis 
will necessarily decrease the pro- * 
portion by increasing the distance, 
we may venture to say, that if they go 
on cutting as &st as has been done 
for the last ten years, every large 
stick, at least down to that size, 
that can be come at, will beeoosum- 
ed in thirty years. 



' Fw the Literary Magazine. 

ON TRK GROWTH AND CONSUMP- 
TION O^ TIHBKR IN GRKAT 
BRITAIN. 

rr appears that the navy of the 
kingdom consumes annually nearly, 
if not above 117,000 loads of tiitiber, 
and the quantity consumed in all the 
lUllerent mercantile yards through- 
out the kingdom, is little, if any 
tiling short of 100,006 loads more, to 
which may be added, 10,000 loads 
at least for private provincial pur- 
poses, and the total quantity will be 
somewhere about 227,000 loads of 
timber cut down and consumed eve- 
ry year. 

In order to ascertain the quantity 
of timber or number of trees now 
growing in South Britain, averaging 
ten feet meetings, the following 
mode has been adopted : 

Supposing Great Britain to con- 
tain 108,000 square miles, equal to 
69,120,000 square acres, and as the 
board of agriculture have ascertain* 
ed that there are 7,888,977 acres of 
wastes, these deduct, together with 
4,231,023 acres for downs, roads, 
rivers, canal, water, towns, and 
villages, from the total number of 
square acres, and that leaves 
57,000,000 of acres. 

Suppose there be five trees, ave- 
raging ten. feet in every twenty 
acres, it will give us > 12,250,000 
trees, which being divided by 
227,000, the number said to be 
annually consumed, the result will 
be that it will take near ' fifty- 
Sam years to connime them ; but as 



For the Literary Magazine, 

BASTON DELAWARE BRIDGE. 

THIS elegant and siAstantial 
structure is now completed, and was 
opened for public use on Tuesday 
the fourteenth day of October, 1806 ; 
and such was the attraction of the 
occasion, that the companjr receiv- 
ed, on that day, tolls for eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five foot passages over 
the bridge. On the day preceding, 
though the bridge was not yet open 
for general use, a drove of more 
than ISO mules were permitted to 
pass over it^ and by that indulgence 
were saved the delay of several 
hours, which must necessarily have 
been consumed in crossing the river 
by the ferry boats. Independent of 
the vast accommodation this bridge 
has added to the ordinary commu- 
nication of the neighbourhood, iu. 
which respect the efiect is already 
manifested by the great increase of 
the intercourse with the borough; 
it is certain, that so important a 
faciltty will draw exclusively to this 
point the numerous travellers, who, 
with their families, teams, and cat- 
tle, are daily emigrating from the 
eastern states to the western and 
north-western country. 

The superstructure of the bridge 
is of timber, forming three spacious 
arches, erected on stone piers and 
abutments of the most substantial 
masonry ; the piers being protected 
by sterlings or ice-breakers of cor- 
respondent strength and dimensions. 
The frame of the superstructure was 
constructed by TYmo/Ay Palmer ^ of 
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KewbumKMrt, architect of the bridge 
over the Schuylkitt at Philadelphia ; 
and is built esseotially oq ^e same 
plan, but with improvements, the 
result of experience, aiid accQip mo- 
dated to the local aituatioo The 
Materials are of the best quality; 
Ihe workmanship exceeds any thing 
of the same kind heretofore exe- 
cuted in the United States. The 
dimensions of the bridge are as fbl* 
low: 

Feet In. 
Length of the bridge, exclu- 
sive of the abutments and 
wing-walb, - • 570 

Chord of the Archer, 

Eastern arch, - - • 155 
Middle arch, • * - - 157 6 
Western arch, - - p 159 4 
Width of the bridge, - « 29 
Width of each carriage way 

in the clear, - • • 13 6 
Curvature of the arches, r 11 
Curvature of the floor or cari> 
. riagc way, - - - (J 
Height, m the deary over the 

carriage way, - • - |3 9 
Height, irani the sur£Ke of 

the river at low water 

mark, to the floor, - • 45 

THckneat ofthefderB at tofi. 
Eastern pier, 31 6 

Western pier, 36 2 

Length of the piers, 40 6 

Height of the piers at low 

water mark« 27 

Depth of water in which the 
westeiD pier is sunk, 18 

The access to the bridge, at either 
tsdi is perfectly gentle and easy, 
^MUMng precisely a continuation of 
the curvature of the floor, to the ex- 
tent of the wing walls. 
. The company for the erection of 
this bridge was incorporated in 
^795^ and some progress was made 
in the fbllowtng year in the erection 
of the piers and abutments ; but the 
fhihire ol the funds soon suspended 
tiie ^ork, and h^tle furihcr was at« 
tempted till 1603, when Samuel Sit* 
greaves, £^59^ was elected president 
of the conipany, and, with the assi^cc* 
ance of an excdlent board of rnaaa^ 



gers, undertook to restore the afiin 
of the company. In the spidog of 
)805, ihe work was resunUd, and 
the whole has been accomplishedf 
without accident or any untoward 
circumstance, in less than twoyeara. 
The piers and abatmeats were raia-i 
ed to the necessary elevation in the 
$rst summer ; and the whole of the 
superstructure was begun and com- 
pleted, by the ^ithfiil skill and dili- 
gence of about twenty-6ve carpen* 
ters, between the middle of Apri^ 
and the middle of October, b«ng 
only six months of the present yf ar. 
Mr. Samuel Carr, of Newbur}'port, 
superintended this departnsient 01 
the work, and effected so unexam- 
pled an instance of industry and dis- 
patch. 

By an act pmed at the last ses- 
uon of the legislature, tlie sum ol 
tea thoqsand dollars has been grants 
ed on a loan to the company, to en- 
able them to coY^ and inclose the 
bridge ; and with this fuodf whicU 
is yet untouched, and which wil^ 
constitute the only debt of the com- 
pany, it is fntended to proceed early, 
in the sprti^ to the protection ii 
this invaiuble public improveinent 
by a roof and weather boardiai^' 



For the literary Magazine. 

FOREIGN NKWS, LlTftlART, FSI- 
LOSOVHICAL, 9(0. 

ARROWSMITH has been Car 
more than a year paat engaged ia 
constructing a new map of Scockod* 
from original materiala, to which 
he has obtained access by means of 
the parliamentary commisskmera 
for making roads aind buildingbridg>- 
es in the HighUnds of Scotlaadi 
The elaborate mililary survey of 
the maia-land of Scotland, made in 
the middle of the last century, and 
preserved in his majesty's library^ 
has been copied and reduced for the 
present map, asd Ihe several pro% 
prieiors of the western islands have 
communicated all their surveySf 
most of wliich hare been very re- 
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^OM\f executed. In addition to tbe 
astronomical observations heretofore 
knnwn, many latitudes and Ipngi- 
tudes have been purposely ascertain- 
ed for this map, as well as a consi-* 
derable number of magnetic varia* 
tions. This map Is to be accompa- 
nied by a mempir, explanatory of 
the several documents from which it 
has been constructed. The pubUca- 
tkxk may be expected in the begin* 
nSng of next year. 

The first part of the Townley 
ttiarbles have been lately removed 
to the British Museum ; the new 
building of which will m a few 
Months be ready for the reception 
of the whole, after which they will 
be opened to public inspection. 

The hall of University Colle^, 
Oxford, is soon to be decorated with 
tfie portraits of its most illustrious 
members. Living personages will 
be included ; and among them will 
be sir Roger Newdigate, dr Wil- 
Uam Scott, and Mr. Wyndham. 

Among the works now in the Brit- 
iaih press, under the direction of the 
l-ecord commission, are the Mm^ 
KolUy of Edward the third's time ; 
the record called Te^ta de Nevil; 
and a double Index to the Domes- 
daySurvey. 

The Journal of Modem and Con- 
temporary Voyages and Travels is 
now giving to the public translations 
Of Dnrand's Voyage to Senegal, and 
of Depons* recent and highly curi- 
ous travels in the Caracas. The 
next ensuing volume will contain 
Sarykschew's Voyage in the Noiv 
them Ocean, translated from the 
Russian ; an unpublished Voyage to 
China, and new Travels in the Cri- 
mea. The first four volumes of this 
original and interesting journal have 
intruduced to the knowledge of the 
English public thhrteen recent works 
of voyages and travels. 

Bonnycastle is going to publish a 
new Treatise on Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry. 

The following is an account of the 
number of copies said to be regular- 
ly sold of the principal London ma- 
gazines and reviews : 
The Monthly Magazine 5000 



Monthly Review 4351) 

Gentleman's Magazine 3500 
Eut*opean Magazine 3506 

Ladies' Magazine SOOd 

Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal 2350 
British Critic 2006 
Universal Marazine 300O 
Journal of new Voyages and 

Travels 150(1 

Philosophical Magazine 125d 
Anti-Jacobin Review 1250 
Critical Review 1250 

Monthly Mirror lOOd 

Nicholson's Journal 1000 

How striking is the contrast of the 
sale of similar publications in 
France, of the mostpoprnlar of which 
not more than 500 copies are regtt« 
larly circulated. The periodical 
press of Germany is in a better con- 
dition, 4000 copies being sold of the 
Jena Literary Gazette, and nearly 
as many of some other literary and 
scientific journals. 

Dr. Crotch, lecturer on the sci- 
ence of music at the Royal Institu- 
tion, designs publishing Specimens 
•f various Styles of Music. 

Rogers, author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, has nearly finished an 
epic poem on the Horrors of Jaco- 
bmism. 

Johnes, the translator and pub- 
lisher of Froissart, is engaged in a 
new version of JoinviUe. 

Dr. Toulmin, editor of the last 
edition of the History of the Purl* 
tans, and author of several original 
theological works, is printing at 
Birmingham the Life of the Rev. 
Samuel Bourne, with Sketches of 
the Lives of Ministers and others 
contemporary with him. 

That illustrious patron of men of 
learning, the earl of Buchan, b col- 
lecting all the MSS. and drawings of 
the late Mr. Barry, with a view ta 
publish them for the benefit of some 
mdigent relations of that celebrated 
artist. 

Walter Scott, Esq., is about to 
publish the Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Slingsby, Bart, from 1683 to 1648, 
written by himself. Also Memoirs 
of Captain lohn Hodgson, touching 
his conduct in the civil wars, writ- 
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ten by himself. To each work will 
be added varioos important papers 
relative to the operations of Oliver 
Cromwell and his army while in 
Scotland. 

Jamieson is collecting for publica- 
tion Popular Ballads and Songs, 
from tradition^ MS8., and scarce edi- 
tions, with translations of similar 
pieces from the ancient Danish lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Gilbert Gerard*s Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism, read in the uni- 
versity and Ring's college, Aber- 
deen, are in the press. 

Dr. Adams's second edition of his 
work oo Morbid Pmsons is nearly 
printed. The anomalous class is 
much enriched by the late contro- 
versies and by the author's dimical 
observations, which have enabled 
him to proceed a step further to- 
wards a proper discrimination of 
the true characters of such as have 
been confounded with syphilis. 

Nicholson has in his Journal ^v- 
en directions by which a person may 
save himself from drowning, if he 
chance to &U into the water. The 
results of his reasonings are, that if 
a man foil into deep water, he will 
rise to the surface by floatage, and 
will continue there, if he aoes not 
elevate his Aomfo, and that the keep- 
ing them down is essential to his 
safety. If he move his hands under 
the water in any way he pleases, his 
head win rise so high as to allow 
him free liberty to breathe. And 
if, hi addition, he move his legs ex- 
actly as in the action of walking up 
stairs, his shoulders will rise above 
the water, so that he may use less 
exertion with his hands, or apply 
them to other purposes. He has 
himself been witness to the success 
of the experiment. 

Valpy, of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, IS preparing a new and im- 
proved edition of ivlaittaire's Greek 
Dialects. 

The new East India docks at 
Blackwall are now ready for the 
reception of shipping. The sluices 
of the floating gate were opened on 
the 26th of July, in the presence of 
the chairman, deputy chairman, and 



several other directors of the EmC 
India Company. These docks con* 
sist of an entrance bason, of nearlr 
three acres; a dock for inward- 
bound Indiamen of 18 acres ; a dock 
for loading outward-bound India- 
men, of nearly nine acres, making 
together about 30 acres; there is 
an entrance lock, and two comma- 
nication locks, capable of admitting 
the largest Indiamen, and his ma- 
jesty's ships of war, of 74 gunau 
The depth of water at ordinarf 
spring tides, is 36 feet The whole 
premises are surrounded by a boun- 
dary wall 21 feet high ; the quays 
are very spacious, being no less thaa 
240 feet wide. 

An artillery asylum is about to be 
established at Greenwich, simUar to 
the miUtary asylum at Chelsea. A 
grand general hospital is buildmgat 
Woolwich for 700 sick, with suit- 
able houses for the inspector-gene- 
ral, surgeon-general, physidan% 
chemists, &c. 

An equestrian statue of king Wil- 
liam the third is about to be erected 
in St James's-square. The work^ 
men have commenced thefr opera- 
tions. The foundation of the statue 
below the water is to be of brick 
and Spanish terras ; the pedestal 
will be ten feet high, and the statue 
is to be the same size as that at 
Charing Cross. Subscriptions te 
the amount of 8,000L were collected 
some years ago for this purpose. 
The plan is uhder the direction of 
Mr. Bacon, the statuary. 

Of all races of sheep, now ful^ 
naturalised in Englandi, the South- 
Down are found to be the most pro- 
fitable. Mr. WilHam Dyke made, 
some time since, a comparative 
trial between the Wiltshire and 
South-Down breeds. It was on a 
farm ctf 230 acres of arable ground. 
The sheep were generally fed on 
about 40 acres of new field, 40 acres 
of old field, 14 acres of water-mea- 
dow, and 24 acres of pasture. TiU 
1791, tlie flock on these ground^ 
consisted usually of from 320 to 360 
.Wiltshire breeduig ewes, which pro- 
duced 300 lambs, annuuUy. From 
1791, a flock of 430 South-Down^ 
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Was substitated. These^ aftordini^ 
4S0 lambs, yielded, in all, an annu- 
al profit of 3041. 10s. more than had 
been obtained from the Wiltshire 
floct 

A live toad was lately found in a 
block of stone at Newark, which a 
worknidn ^as dividing with wedges. 
It was of a white colohr, and mea- 
sured three inches and a half in 
length. The brilliancy of the light 
appeared to overcome its faculties, 
k& it immediately stretched out its 
legs, and seemed exhausted. It died 
in about an hour, during which time 
it was seen by many hundreds of the 
Inhabitants. 

In a letter from Irkutzk, dated 
24th April, 1806, the writer says, you 
win probably already know that the 
Russian embassy was obliged to turn 
back when arrived at the great wall 
of China. But new and unexpected 
will no doubt be the agreeable in- 
telligence that Redowsky, the bota- 
nist attached to this emba&sy, has 
received from Kis majesty the efn^ 
peror a new extraordinary com- 
mission to underuke a t)otanical 
tour in the extreme parts of the 
north-east of Asia. C% the 5th of 
May he will leave Irkntzk, and sail 
down the Leha to Jakutzk ; from that 
place he will proceed up the Aldan 
to its sources in the Mongolian 
mountains. These, as well as the Ja- 
blonoi-Chrebet (Apple Mountains), 
will be examined as far as the East- 
ern ocean. He will then proceed 
along the coast as far as Ochotsk, 
where he hopes to arrive in Sep- 
tember. From Ochotsk he will ei- 
ther go by land round the Peuschih 
gulf to Kamtschutka, or by sea to 
Bolscheretzk, where he intends to 
pass the winter. In the summer of 
1807, the Kuril! islands will be exa- 
mined as tur as possible towards Ja- 
pan, and the Aleutian islands as far 
as the continent of America. On his 
return he will visit Bermg's island 
and the Copper islaiids. Atter pass- 
ing the winter in Karatschatica, the 
third summer's tour ^vill be to Sit- 
galien, and the islands at die mouth 
of the Amur, and thence he will 
proceed homewards up tbo Amur 
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through Vellow Mongolia and Nerts- 
chinsk, Davurira and Siberia. 

Dr. Westring, physician to the 
king of Sweden, has obtained excel- 
lent dyes from different species of 
club*mos8, lycofiodium. The follow- 
ing is the method which he has 
found to be the most simple : take a 
quanUty of this moss, dried and 
cnopped, nearly double the weight 
of the cloth to be dyed. Put them 
into a proper vessel, a stratum of 
the Hiosii between every fold of the 
cloth, and pour on a quantity of wa- 
ter sufficient to cover the whole. 
Boil them together for two or three 
hours, adding more water from time 
to time, to supply the place of what is 
wasted by evapoi^atibn. Take out tlie 
cloth thus prepared, wring it, and 
hang it up to dry without rinsing; 
When the cloth is to be dyed, it mosc 
be rinsed carefully in cold water, put 
into a well-tinned copper with cold 
water, and a small quantity of brazil, 
and then boiled gently for half an 
hour or more, according as -the tint 
is to be deeper or lighter. If too 
much brazil be used, the dye will 
have H violet hue. When it is ta- 
ken from the lire, the cloth is to be 
rinsed in cold water. Care must be 
taken that none of the Common mor- 
dants either saline or astringent are 
used, for they would alter the colour. 

Dr. Westfing has found that the 
bark of the Scots fir is an excellent 
tonic, and may be sdccessfolly used 
in several convulsive diseases, even 
epilepsy, and that it may be substi- 
tuted for the cinchona. In some 
parts of Sweden it is made into 
bread, which is Said to be very nu- 
tritious and palatable. 

In the course of the next year, a 
great alteration in the established 
worship is expected to take place in 
the Dantah dominions. The present 
liturgy, which was framed under 
Christian V, and published so long 
since as 1685, has long been felt to 
be little adapted to the liberal and 
cnljghttned prhiciples of the nine- 
teenth century. With a view to 
bring about a suitable reformation 
in this branch, the riglit reverend H. 
(). Roisen, bisiiop of £oland and Fal- 
10 
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^ter has composed a Plan of Improve- 
ment in Public Worship, which, in 
the, latter end of last year, he sub- 
mitted in manuscript to theconside-^ 
ration of government, desiring^ how- 
ever, that before any resolution 
khould be taken upon it^ it might be 
printed, and intelligent divines call- 
ed upon to give in their opinions 
with respect to it This has accord- 
ingly been done, and the bishop of 
Zealand, professor Munter, of the 
tmiversity of Copenhagen, and Laf- 
fen, of the royal chancery, have 
been appointed commissioners for 
examining and digesting the whole, 
the results of whose discussions are 
ordered to be laid before the king 
^fore the end of December in the 
present year. 

A Danish Dictionary, on a plan 
similar to that of the Dictionoire de 
P Academic Francaiae^ which is in- 
tended to fix the orthography and 
form the standard of the language, 
has for some time been in hand, and 
is already in some degree of for- 
wardness. It is undertaken at the 
expence, and conducted under the 
diteciion of the Royal Danish So- . 
ciety of the Sciences, and the most 
distinguished literati erf the country 
jiie engaged in the execution of it, 
ha\ii»g divided among them the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet. 

The tobacco plantations at Frede- 
ricia, in Jutland, are now in a very 
flourishing state. Last year 83,363 
pounds of tobacco, of different qua- 
lities, were produced by fifty-six 
planters. 

At a meeting of the Society of 
Sciences of Drontheim, it was re- 
solved to apix)int Amdt, of Altona, 
to undertake a botanical and anti- 
quarian tour through Norway, agree- 
ably to the will of the late Mr. 
Hammer, who left a legacy for that 
purpose. 

On the 17th of May, the Polish 
Society of the Friends of the Sci- 
ences held at Warsaw their public 
meeting, ivhich was opened by tlie 
president in a speech, in which he 
treated of the lalx)urs of the society, 
and the works to be expected from 
the members. He particularly di- 



rected their attention to the Travels 
of prince Alexander Sapieha, the 
results of which would considerably 
enrich the literature of his native 
country. Abbot Woronicz commu- 
nicated the plan, of a Polish epic 
poem, entitled the LecMtuU^ and 
read the first canta A soaring fUght 
of fancy ; an enraptured, enthudas- 
tic, and extremely correct diction, 
are the distinguishing traits of this 
production of genius, which is mach 
more perfect than his Jagellonid and 
SibyL Abbot Von Stasic read a coo- 
tinuation of the account of his Geo- 
lopcal Tour, which he lately under- 
took through the whole of the d- 
devant PcSand, during^ which li^ 
made many interesting and impor- 
tant observations and discoveries re* 
lative to the natural hi&tory of that 
country, and of geology in general, 
as tlie Carpathian nuMintains had 
been the principal object of .his in- 
quiries. M. Stasic has likewise pre- 
sented to the society 5000 ducats, 
for the purpose of erecting a suita- 
ble place tor holding their meet- 
ings. 

In Prussia, the potatoe is cultiva- 
ted with peculiar success. As the 
stalk groW^, the earth is heaped 
up, leaving only three leaves at top. 
The roots are thus greatly increas- 
ed, and the produce is said to be 
astonishing. 

M. Louis de Baczko, is engaged 
on a work entitled On Myself and 
my Fellow-Suflferers the Blind. It 
is divided into ten sections. 1. 
General remarks on the relations 
and conduct of the blind. 2. Notices 
i*elative to some remarltabk and 
celebrated blind persons. 3. Obser- 
vations on vision, and on the manner 
in which the other senses may sup- 
ply the want of it. 4. On the insti- 
tute at Paris for the education of 
the blind ; remarks on the charac- 
ter, the peculiarities, the advanta- 
tages and disadvantages of blind 
persons. 5. Instructions relative 
to the first education of all blind 
persons. 6. The moral and religi- 
ous education of the blind. 7. Their 
scientific education. 8. The labours, 
trades^ or profossions, in which they 
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WOBf be employed. 9. The blind 
considered aa friend?, as husbands, 
mnd fethers. — Mr. Baczko lost his 
sight at the age of twenty«oiie, and 
has now suffered twenty-five years' 
blindness. In his youth he was one 
of the favourite disciples of the ce-* 
ld>rated K ant. 

The observatory of Seeberg, near 
Gotha, which the late duke of Go- 
tha, the founder of it, used to call 
his only monument, is at present 
abandoned. The celebrated M. Von 
Zach has followed the duchess dow« 
ager to Eisenberg, where a new 
observatory is building. 

Professor Mayer read at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of Gottin* 
gen, on the 25th of January, the first 
part of his meteorological research^ 
es, which treats of the << Chemical 
affinity of the celestial bodies;" i. e., 
of the influence they may exercise 
uponone another, independently of 
their gravity, au influence which 
must be manifested in their atmos<* 
pheres. He particularly treats of the 
efitcts produced by the moon on that 
Of the earth, which led him to a 
discussion relative to the stones 
which are said to have fitllen from 
the heavens. He remarks that al« 
most all these phenomena happened 
when the moon was near one of its 
nodes, and on the wane. In the cases 
which seem to contradict tliis obser- 
vation, the coincidence of the pas* 
sage of the moon through one of its 
nodes with its last quarter had ta- 
ken place in the preceding lunation. 
Thus it was in 1803, in the lunation 
which preceded the shower of stones 
at L'Aigle. 

Verner, professor at the acade- 
my of the mines of Friedberg, has 
lately discovered a new mineral, to 
which he has given the name of 
zoyutfy in honour of baron de Zoys, 
an eminent mineralogist who resides 
-at Laybach. 

The literary productions of Hol- 
land during the year 1805, inclusive 
of translations, were very numerous. 
Theology is the department ol sci-* 
ence which has furnished the great- 
est quantity of oiigtnai worki, the 
number amounting to 130) besides 



the joamals which treat chiefly of 
theological subjects. A weekly pa* 
per, which contains nothing but dis- 
sertations on the Bible, is support- 
ed by many contributors and sub* 
scribers. 

Medicine, physics, and natural 
history, continue to be cultivated 
wiih considerable zeal, where they 
have already given celebrity to the 
names of so many eminent scho- 
lars. 

In 1805, 114 works were publish- 
ed on various parts of these sciences. 
Of the journals peculiarly devoted 
to the sciences, the Magazine of the 
Healing; Art, and the Memoirs of 
the Society of Haarlem, are the most 
esteemed. 

The number of new pieces brought 
out on the Potch sUge is SS^ trage- 
dies and comedies ; of which, how* 
ever, only six were originals. 

Holland can boast of several aca-^ 
demies and literary societies, more 
or less celebrated, which are always 
ready to reward the talents of poets 
and orators. That which is known 
by the name of Felix Aferitis has 
lately elected Geysbeck, author of 
a translation of Esraenard's poem 
on Navigation, one of its members^ 
Another poet, Kinker, has sung 
the charms of Ziezenis and Kantiaa 
philosophy. There likewise appear- 
ed in the course of that year seven 
or eight original Dutch noveb, and 
some accounts of travels, among 
which those of M. Vander Willen- 
gen in France are favourably spo- 
ken o£ 

That a taste for literature is ge- 
nerally diffused in Holland, appears 
from the project of a company of 
merchants at Amsterdam, who have 
there established an office for the 
arts and belles*lettres. They do not 
confine their views to the produc- 
tions of their country, their aim be- 
ing to form a point of union for 
Dikch and foreign literature. They 
have already completed a consider- 
able collection of the best Dutch, 
English, French, German, and Ita- 
lian works. 

In Amsterdam, 1 societ^r of Ger* 
man Jews have acted comic operas 
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^ith considerable success for more 
Ibao twent3r years. Ofil>' one piece 
however is menticmed as having 
been written expressly for this s6ci« 
ety : it is intitled Mardocbeue, or 
the Jews saved. The mosic howe-> 
ver is not original, being borrowed 
from several known operas. . 

The following is said to be an in- 
&Uible remedy for stopping hemor* 
rbages from the nose, and has been 
in use more than a century in th6 
province of Frida.— R. Saochari Ba- 
tumi 1 oz. vitrioli martis ^ 6z. se- 
orsim terantor in mortario vitreo, 
add. spiritus vini 8 oz. To be taken 
in quantities of from lOto 2Q drops^ 
according tn the age 6f the patient^ 
in a spoonful of wine or brandy. 

M. de la Lande's annual medal 
for the best work on astrononty has 
been adjudged by the French Nati- 
onal Institute to Svannerg, a Swe* 
<lish astronomer, who has lately pub- 
lished an account of the measuring 
of a degree in Lapland, showing the 
error that has t>een made in mea- 
suring it in ir36. 

The Imperial printing establish* 
ment at Paris affords constant em- 
l^oyment to 400 workmen, besides a 
nvmber of women, who fold and 
stitch the pamphlets and laws print- 
ed there. 

Gum Arabic is successfully used 
as a remedy in France for pulmona- 
ry cortkplaints. 

. Guy ton gives the following as a 
sure specific against the elfecu of 
contagion :*-Take four ounces of 
salt, six grains of oxide of manga- 
nese, wat&r two ounces, and sulphu- 
ric acid two ounces. The mknga- 
nese in powder is mixed with the 
f«lt in an earthen vessel, the water 
is then added, and afterwards the 
«ulphuric acid. One fumigation is 
ftufficieot, if the chamber l^ not in- 
habited ; but if there be patients, it 
must be repeated three or four times. 

A splendid edition of the Poems 
of Petrarch has been pul>lished at 
Pisa, k) two volumes, folio, under the 
♦uperintendance of a literary society. 
It is adorned with a portrait of Pe- 
trarch^ cograved by Morghen. 



' Homboldt and Gay-Lotsac hav« 
poblisbed the results of some inter- 
esting experiments made at Naples, 
ivlth the raja torpeda They se- 
lected for this purpose large and 
lively subjects. They received a shock 
on touching with one finger a sin« 
gle surface of the electrical orgaiiSy 
or on layifig both hands at once on 
both surfaces, the upper and the un- 
der ; and it is indimsrent whether 
the person so touching the torpedo 
be insulated or not If an insulated 
person touch the raja with only one 
finger, the touch must be immediate. 
No shock is felt if any conducting 
body, any metal for instance, inter- 
vene between the fiuger tmd the or- 
gan of the fish. And if a torpedo be 
laid on a plate of metal, it may be 
tarried in one htod with impunity. 
The hand does not foel any commo- 
tion when another insulated person 
irritates the fish, though convulsive 
motions of its breasufios indicate the 
strongest dischaiges of its electrical 
matter. On the contrary, if the 
plate on Which the fish lies be held 
in one hand, and the upper surface 
of the electrical organ touched witH 
the other, a vehement shock is felt 
in both arms. The rcMilt will be the 
same if tho fish be laid between two 
ipetal plates, the edges of which da 
not join, and the plates laid hold of 
with both hands at once. But if 
there be, any immediate communi- 
cation between the edges of the two 
plates, no shock is commuuicated. 
From experiments made with the 
electrometer and condensator, it ap- 
peared that flame is not a conduc- 
tor of the torpedo electricity. 

Demeter Alexandrides, M. D., of . 
Tyrnawa, in Thessaly, has translat- 
ed Goldsmith's History of Greece 
into modem Greeji. Ifhe first vo- 
lame, accompanied with a map of 
ancient Greece, has already beea 
published. 

Two Greeks, the brothers Zozi- 
ma, are applying part of their for- 
tune towards a new edition of all the 
ancient Greek classics, from Homer 
down to the Ptdemies, lUMler the 
Buperinteodance of their countryman 
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Coray. This ooUectiOD, printed by 
Didot, is intended for such of their 
countrymen as wish to learn the 
language of their forefathers. It win 
be delivered gratis in Greece to di- 
ligent scholars and active teachers; 
and a considerable discount allowed 
to such wealthy patrons of learning 
as buy copies for the purpose of pre- 
senting them to poor students. 

The Literary Society of Bombay, 
sir James Mackintosh president, 
"will shortly publish a volume of 
transactions. The public library 
of Bombay has been tranderred to 
the society ; and they are. abput to 
ccdlect specimens of the natural his- 
tory and remains .of antiquity in the 
country. 

The college of Fort William, in 
Bengal, has opened new sources of 
information on all oriental subjects. 
There are noyr in that college up- 
wards of one hundred learned men, 
frofn difiereot parts of India, Persia, 
and Arabia. 

Under the auspices of marquis 
Wellesley, a version of the holy 
scriptures was promised in seven of 
the oriental tongues, in the Hindoos- 
tanee, Persian, Chinese, Malay, 
Orissa, Mahratta, and Bengalee. 



Rollman, tho king^ German or- 
^nist, has lately published a New 
Theory of Musical Harmony, ac- 
cording to a complete and natural 
system of that science. This work 
is meant as an improvement or cor- 
rection of a former publication on 
the same subject, is elaborate. and 
erudite, and comprizes, as far as it 
is at present known, the whole sci- 
ence of musical harmony. iThe au- 
thor enters on the consideration of 
his proposed system, of the musical 
scale, the modem scale, a musical 
mode, of intervals, the use of inter- 
vals in harmony and melody, the 
fundamental concord and its inver- 
sions, accidental chords, fondamen- 
tal progression, modulation, simple 
counter-point, double counter-point, 
imitation and variation, and time 
and rhythm, in all which he is very 
minute, clear, and satisfactory. 
Those musical students who wish to 
fathom the depths of the science, 
and see the rationale of their prac- 
tice, will derive much and rapid 
improvement from the perusal of 
this volume^ and soon find them- 
selves adequate to the ready com- 
prehension of the most abstruse pasr 
sages of the. classical masters. 
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J^or Uie Literary Magazine. 

TO ROBERT, 

In amner to kit Mitral Ca^* . 

HASTE, Cupid, haste, expand thy 

wing. 
Thy quiver full of arrows bring. 
And, with thy truest, surest daxt, 
• Transfix for ever Hubert's heart; 
And, when he writhes beneath the steel, 
Call me the rankling wound to heal. 
Or come and bind, with silken knot. 
The herv of the Jhiral Cot. 
For, though 'twas rais'd on empty air. 
Around it hung thy magic snare, 

• Vide Vol. V, p. 399. 



Fossess'd of more than syren's art 
To captivate and hold my heart. 
Why does the urchin stay ? 
What can the elf detain ? 
He hears not what I say. 
Nor deigns to heed my pain. 
But leaves me to endure 
Pangs time may never cure. 
To all my moanings deaf as though 

asleep. 
My desdny is fix'd, Fm doom'd to 

weep. 
But soft— O gently soft— >he's near ! 

He comes, with sweetly laughing eye 
He comes ! a moment brings lum h^re ! 

Ah ! 'twas Zephyrus pasung by. 
Tis thus the silly brain imparts 
Fabe hope that agonizes hearts! 



ThiB book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five oents a day is inourred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. ^ 

Please return promptl^ 
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